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ADVERTISEMENT. 


the last edition of these Notes on Thucydides was pub- 
\) lished, both the authors have died; and the work which they 
had ably begun must remain a fragment. 


The publishers, feeling sure that annotations marked by so 
much ability and learning will be acceptable to many students, 
have determined on adding to the new edition of the Notes on 
Books I. and II. such further portions of the commentary as the 


authors were enabled to complete. These unfortunately do not 
go beyond the third book; but the notes to the first and second 
books have had the benefit of their revision. 


The authors’ preface stands unaltered as it appeared in the 
last edition. 


PREFACE. 


HE present publication was su ggested by Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
Notes on Herodotus, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existence of which the very large sale of that useful volume 


™ seems to indicate. Itis perhaps well to state thus much lest the 


reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be 
induced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural emendation, 
it does not contain a digest of various readings, or anything like 
an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves untouched, or 
only briefly notices, many matters which a perfect edition of an 
historical writer ought to discuss. What it attempts is some- 


ΕἾ thing more humble, but at the same time, we trust, not altogether 


useless ; for it endeavours to furnish University Students with 
that amount of information which their second examination may 
be regarded as likely to require. What this amount exactly is, 
cannot, under present circumstances, very easily be estimated. 
The period usually devoted to the preparation for a University 
degree, when compared with the immensely increased require- 


™ ments of the various examinations, will, to the student at any 


rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the relative 


claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of the 


ἡ 
ἽἽ 


᾿ 
4 


greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in- 


: stance, he desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 


acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical know- 
| prop ᾽ : 


@ledge by Mr. Froude,t how is he to find leisure for that careful 
@and critical study of the classical authors which Prof Conington ¢ 


has so truly described as the only useful way of practising such 


mstudy at all ? 


We do not presume to answer a question which must in some 
leasure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it 


@han ourselves; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate 


Sclear. The very conditions of the case render the examination, 


bnder such,circumstances, of what commentators have written in 


* Mxford Essays, 1855. t Ibid. { Inaugural Lecture, 


oe 


vill PREFACE. 


various languages upon the text of Thucydides, nothing less han 
And yet, unless we are prepare@ to 


a physical impossibility. 
herto has been included under} the 


surrender much of what hit 
idea of scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the 
labours of the great scholars of this and other ages, and a prac- 
tical imitation of their method, is surely necessary to any}one 
who aspires to be called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
found, if competent persons were to collect, within modégrate 
compass, SO much matter bearing upon the various works, or} por- 
t:ons of works, taken up for examination, as would afford a regson- 


able amount of incidental information, and at the same time 
convey an adequate notion of the way in which these subjects 
have been treated by the great masters of classical criticism. 
This accordingly is what we have tried to do here: imperfectly, 
perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed by ex- 
perience. If these 
candidates for the second University examination will require, they 


notes do not contain much less than what 


may perhaps fairly deprecate criticism for not containing more. 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. ΤῸ pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, though scarcely perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Gdller, Bloomfield, and Kriiger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source; Arnold’s affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
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oe Pe 


Poppo’s great work is truly a monument ΟἹ 


knowledge, and, though certainly deficient in the more strictly} 


critical portion, must ever remain an admirable specimen of sound 


sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Gdller has the German 


fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
his readers; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
highest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. 


no small merit in any writer to follow respectably where others Οἱ 


laborious and voluminous edition 18 pat 
literature, and 
It would be 


PREFACE. ix 


sudj' ability and learning have gone before him. But Kriiger has 
dois more than this,—much more. We cannot mention the caused 
an yuthor from whom we have learnt so much, without declaring 
that} his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of nas 
and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of the highest if 
not |the highest place among commentaries upon Thucydides 
Of translations we have consulted three :—Mr. Dale’s; a ΓΕ 
man version, lately published by Engelmann at Leipsic; and the last 
French version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale’s work is 
too well known to require any notice from us. If we have men 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The translation published by Ritinans ae far τὶ we 
are competent to forma judgment, embodying, as it does 50 cele 
careful exposition—is even of a still higher character me deserves 
to be classed as one of the most successful among the ‘as suc- 
cessful attempts of the kind for whieh Germany τ distinguished 
M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively comnaiels 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his hia 
language: ‘Thucydide ne saurait étre traduit ἃ proprement parler.’ 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignit of 
the Greek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the ‘iff. 
culty of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him bth 
able preface prefixed to his translation. ὦ ς 
The learned Editor of Notes wpon the Apostolical Epistles, Dr 
ae kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 
ifficult passages, written by him many years agc )f 6 W 
have made some use, and should have τ ce eae ie 
ade st , had it not 
been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced to 
give them to the world in a more expanded and complete form 
These, then, are mainly the sources from which the followin 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There = 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote’s great work, Cramer’s Greece 
the Fasti Hellenici, and Mr. Jelf’s edition of Kihner, which it = 


¥ » Ὕ 
The edition of the first two books, by the late T. K. Arnold, seems so 


ent ] y rare f t] a ae . 4 t t ν δ“. 7 t | ‘ 
1re y a work 0 16 ΒΟΙΞΒΟΤΈ, as no 0 require a separa e men ion. uven 
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unnecessary to particularise. We hope that we have written with 
care, but we know that many faults, both of omission and uae ΜΡτὶ 
sion, must occur in a work of this nature, even when perfojmed 
by scholars very far more accurate and able than ourselves. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point out such e;rors 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for itis only by co-operation of this 
sort, given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit) that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently useful, 


‘Le moi est haissable,’ says a distineuished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the work executed before I had the advantage 
of any assistance from my present coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution ; nor could 1 in 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflict- 
ing opinions with sufficient simplicity to be satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumpt ion may be latent ina periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the ‘arious elements of a commentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by ἃ single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate 
Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, 
These will form a commentary upon that por- 


form. 
speedily follow. 
tion of our author generally taken up by students as one subject 
for the second classical examination in the University of Oxford, 
and for this object they are primarily designed ; but they may 
perhaps also be found suited to the use of the higher classes in 
schools, for which purpose, indeed, they have been already em- 
ployed. 

I subjoin a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the commentary ; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 
be comprised within the limits of a note. 


J. GIS. 


* M. Philaréte Chasles, Etudes sur ἢ Antiquite, p. 2. 


NOTES | 


ε 


ON 


THUCYDTBES: 


BOOK I. 


Cuapter I.—(a.) Θουκυδίδης. This simple statement of their name and 
style appears to have been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecatzus (cited by De- 
metrius π. ἕρμ. 2) and Ocellus (bei Klem. Al. vi. p. 741), ef. Dio. Chrys. 53> 
p. 555. The formula recurs v.26, where see note. ᾿ 


In summing up the years 
of the war, he simply uses his name. 


3ut when spoken of as General—iv. 
104—his full official style is given, and his Father’s name appended. 
tuvéypawe. The compound verb implies the compilation and arrangement of 
materials. Sall. Hist. 1. 1. 

ὡς éroAéunoav.—How they carried it on—i.e. its details and method, and 
therefore more than ὅν ér., which some have suggested. ) 
λεμήθη ἐξηγήσομαι, v. 26, Jelf, § 899, 7. 5 εὐθὺς καθισταμένου--- 
as soon as it was set on foot, cf. Jelf, 530, 2. We must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the very first. 


So Sallust ‘ conseribere’ and ‘ componere.’ 


Cf. τὰ ἔπειτα ὡς ἐπο- 


The regular composition 
was the work of a later period—probably in part of his exile. Miller (Hist. 
Lit. ‘Greece, Ῥ. 485) is of opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars till after the end of the war, when he was again 
residing in his own country. This is shown partly by the frequent references 
to the durati y issue, ¢ > gener ion of i 

: € dur ution, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. 


Cf. 1. 13, x Ts : 
wie 1. 33, 93% ἘΞ 151 65; 


6 Δ iv vf ay ἦν n 

He lived to complete six books entirely; to the seventh, as some 
Arn. 
The intermediate sense of the word 


think, his final touches are wanting ; the eighth is altogether unfinished.’ 
See Appendix ii. ἐλπίσας. | of tt 
signifying ‘expectation.’ No idea of hope can be implied here, or in such cases as 
Soph. Ajax vv. 606, 795, Trach. 111. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, ἐλπίσας, οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ ἀγάθῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ἐπὶ τῇ TOU μέλλοντος ἐκβάνει 
λέγεται. The καὶ preceding ἐλπίσας is generally supposed to involve a repeti- 
tion of guvéypave. Kriig. renders, ‘ and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation,’ ἀξιολογώτατον τῶν mpoy. This substitution of the 
superlative for the comparative seems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,—e. g. πλεῖστον 
ἐχθίστης, Soph. Phil. v. 631; ‘ Most Highest’ in our version of the Psalms. Itis 
very common in Greek, See μεγίστην τῶν mpd αὐτῆςϊ. 10. ὀνομαστότατα τῶν πρὶν 


B 


2 NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. [Boor I, 


7 
᾿ , 
γενόμενα, 1. ἔχ 
πρὶν Kivddvon, ‘vi; 112: Seé for instances Jelf, § 503, 3. But the idiom has ἃ 


Bellum 


maxime memorahile omnium gue urquam gesta sunt xxi. 1, and Tacitus, Cete- 


᾿ . ᾿ "» , = 
μεγίστη. δὴ τῶν πρὸ αὐτῆς γεγένηται, i. 50. μέγιστον δὴ τῶν 


Φω. . ᾿ 5 Ἑ, γ ava acre ry ‘ 
deep« r root than the peculiarity of any special language. Livy wrote, 
Agric. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 


the fairest of her 


rorum Brit: nnoruln, fuzacissil il, 
Milton, ‘ A fam. ἢ 
Eve. The im 


from its application 


ie goodliest of his sons since born, daughters 
portance of p arty mila rly noticing such a form of speech arises 
πρωτότοκος τῆς κτίσεως, Col. i. 


tothe famou δ expression, 


15, which on the same principle signifies, ‘ born before all creation. | 
ἀκμάζο YTES hoayv— were in ad state of vid ur, OF at the acvive yr high st pornt 

ml . . - ; ᾿ . 7 » - 12 
of their strength,—implies slightly more than the final verb ἤκμαζον. Cf. 
ἐρρῶντο és τὸν πόλεμον ii. 8. a. Cf. note on ἀναμιμνησκόμενος, Sheppard’s 


Theophrastus, p. 121. Bekker reads ἦσαν quasi ἤισαν (‘ weder Thukydideische 
Attische ‘ 


πολέμους. Sut ae rightly remarks, 


noch streneth of 


a * », 1 ‘4 
Kriig.) upon the such phrases as ἰέναι és τοὺς 
"ΤᾺ . Ν 

Thue. would surely have written ἤεσαν 
uivalent, as 


i should not 


here as elsewher édpa@v—the conditionalizing participle, 6 


] 


usual, when without the article, to ὅτι ἑώρα, ‘ because he saw. 


᾿ . «“ > i, 

be connected with τεκμαιρόμενος, but with ὅτι ἀκμάζοντες x.7.A. 

thinking of it. 
pe rhaps also to 


' . i. » . Ρ ἜΑ op ὅΞ 
διανοούμενον - having ar ἘΠ (or eee ὁ thro igh) I heir 7222 8 


Reference is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states of Sicily: 
Argos. 
(b.) κίνησις K.T.A, This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) that 
: a } " fo Ὶ ) ne 
ever arose aMOng the (ΥΥ ks, and a very considerable portion of the harba- 
mankind. 


. ᾿» > ~ 
greater part 07 ὡς εἰπεῖν MAy also be 


5 I had 


22, B. 


. 7 7 
rians, or, 80 to speak, the 
᾽ . . ᾿᾽ 
" prope 7,0 1.7} dixe Tin, 


rendered almost said.’ Cf. Jelf 864, i and 
κίνησις like our word ‘ movement’ (cf. 
rate to the 


Thucyd. expressly 


h i " ᾿ 
for πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων see Jelf 


y later writers at any 


the ‘ movement party’) seems to be applied 1 
+ 


internal rather than the external relations of a country. 
ealls this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Persian could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.’ Arn. 

intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
Hene Jelf, 723, 1. 
BapBapwyv. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several 
the Epirot trib 


μέρει τινί. 


δή, when added to a word, 
‘its use with superlatives. See ὀλίγοις δή, ‘ few indeed,’ i. 33. 
, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 
The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
also the Latin ‘ 
Inasmuch as Thue. 


part. Cf. ch. 210, So aliquot.’ τὰ γὰρ πρὸ 


contrasts (c. 3 and c. 12) τὰ πρὸ τῶν Tpwikav 
that these 


᾿ ; are 
yan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 


αὐτῶν. 


and τὰ μετὰ τὰ Τρωϊκά, Poppo considers words mean the wars 


between the Tr 


the παλαιότερα refer to those before the Trojan war. eipetv— make 


’ Ὁ ἢ "ὦ tl , a - 
out,’ on ἀδύνατα, cf. infra, ch. 7 a. τεκμήριον. Consult Arist. 


Rhet.i. 2, where it will be seen that τεκμήριον is the infallible proof (a posterior!) 


as distinguished from onuetuy, the mere indication. ὧν K.T.A., 


The construction of the relative is notclear. Some, with Schzefer, ri epeat the 


᾽ 


preposition ἐκ. From the proofs, . fro it) whie h it happens that I feel confidence. 


This derives some support from a passage in Isoc. iii. 2, ταῦτα ἐκ τῶν ἔργων 
ἄν Tis οὐχ ἥττον ἢ τῶν λόγων πιστεύσειεν. Others again, as Kriiger, consider 


it ἃ mere case of Attic attraction, ὧν for ἃς or ἅ, “ From the proofs which 


CuAp. 2.) NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 2 
occurs to me to credit,’—i. 6. I am led to credit—(So Kriig. ‘ Ich finde mich 
veranlasst.’)—wpon carrying my investigations as far back as possible. 
simp le and preferable. 


This is 
Cf. Herod. iv. 16, ὅσον ἡμεῖς ἀτρεκέως ἐπὶ μακρότατον 
οἷοί τ᾽ ἐγενόμεθα ἀκοῇ ἐξίκεσθαι. οὐ-μέγαλα. Connect the two 
‘I hold them to have been of 
The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the verb (as Dale has done), is not in the present 
passage great. But it is desirable to observe that Thuc. has a tendency to the 
use of the as logicians call it, and that such compound 
negatives are not rare. οὐκ-ὀνειδιζόντων, ch. 5. 
ἀσφαλεῖς, ch. 6. οὐ-διάλυσιν, ch. 137 és τὰ ἄλλα. “ Ceeteris in 
(Betant. Lex. Thucyd.), all matters not included under πολέμτυς. A 
favourite formula. Cf. ch. 6, 72 and vii. 77, 2, κατὰ τὸν ἴδιον βίον, καὶ és τὰ 
ἄλλα, 


words by a hyphen, so as to form a single term. 
no importance.’ 


‘ particula infinitans,’ 


οὐ-θαλάσσιοι, ch. 7. οὐκ- 


rebus ’ 


Cuarter II.—(a.) φαίνεται with a participle expressed or understood, 
is the Latin ‘constat,’ ‘it is clear, ‘it is an established point,’ and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student from δοκεῖ, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.) With the infinitive φαίνεται is different 
—it seems to be, τινων ἀεὶ πλειόνωνΒ---' by 
some who, as it might happen, from time to time were more numerous. The 

idiom is of frequent recurrence, though more usu: illy ἀεὶ is placed betwee Ἢ the 
article and an adj. or part. éumoplas— traffic by sea;’ for traffic 
by land must have been common, notwithstanding the fact of their communi- 
cations being somewhat restricted by distrust. Ἑλλάς. Herodotus 
wrote τῆς viv “Ἑλλάδος πρότερον δὲ Πελασγίης καλευμένης, ii. 56. This Kriig. 
says is to be modified by what Thue *ydides asserts in the following ch.—i. 6, 
Pelasgian was only the name of a predominant tribe. 
ch. lii., note (Ὁ. ). 


not ἐξ evidently is. 


See Grote as referred to 


(ὁ.) νεμόμενοι τὰ αὑτῶν ὅσον ἀποζῆν. ‘Cultivatir ng each their own land, 
so far as to get a living off it, —i. e. only cultivating it to such an extent as to 
produce the necessaries of life, ef. Jelf. § 666. νέμεσθαι “ to reap the use of,’ 
generally is connected with γῆν, Ἔ it we have it with πόλιν ch. 74, and ἐμπόρια 
καὶ μέταλλα ch.100, περιουσίαν χρημάτων-- steck” an amount οὗ move- 
able property over and above what was required for daily use; this is the 
force of περὶ in similar words. Cf. πᾶν τὸ πέριττον ἄκαιρον. γῆν 
φυτεύοντες —referring more especially to vines and olives. The word 
Kriig. remarks is the proper one to express planting in contradistinction to 
ἀροῦν and σπείρειν, and γῇ πεφευτευμένη (Hom. φυταλία) is contrasted with 
ἀρόσιμος and σπόριμος. ἄδηλον ὄν --' it being uncertain? (Cf. the same 
Most grammarians are 
now inclined, with Kriiger, to regard it as an accusative ar ising from the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth. ὃ 564. Rost 131, v.4. Jelf's 
Ktihner, ὃ 581, 700. ἀτειχίστων ἅμα Seeks they being at 
the same time without the defence of walls, sc. αὐτῶν, to be supplied, as often, 


from the context. 


phrase, viii. 96.) Matth. calls this the nom. absolute. 


a vayKalo u—‘ 2€C¢ SSATY 8 ustenance, raro generis 
communis est, Pop. ov χαλεπῶς aravicravtro—made no difficulty 
in abandoning. 


B2 


4 NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. [Boox I. 
(c.) ἣ νῦν Θεσσαλία καλουμένη. First called Pyrrhea, afterwards 
Hemonia. Kriiger considers that Thucyd. was not thinking of these mytho- 
logical names, but wrote under the impression that the Thessalians, like the 
Hellenes, owing to their migratory habits, were long before they received 8 
collective appellation. Pop. remarks that these assertions are confirmed and 
illustrated by the accounts of the movements of population given in Miller's 
Minye and Plass’s History of Ancient Greece. Areadia was to Greece what 
Wales was to England, and Brittany to France: a rugged district, inhabited 
by a rugged race, which offered no temptation to foreign invasions. 
(d.) aperhv— bonitate m, fertilitatem, Pop. ἀρετή is simply ‘ excellence. 
The nature of the excellence is determined by the adjunct. See Aristotle, Ethic. 
Eud. ii. 1. It cannot surprise us that the word came to signify κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν 
‘ moral excellence’ or ‘ virtue.’ Notice the etymology among a martial people 
from ”Apns, as Virtus from ‘ Vir.’ On the gor dness of the soil, Krug. refers to 
Herod. vii. 129; Xen. Hell. vi. 1,11; Strab. ix. p. 410. τισί. This 
is in general understood to refer to particular individuals. Krig., however, 
understands it of tribes, or states, thinking this interp. necessitated by 
ἐγγιγνόμεναι or. ἐπ. It does not, however, seem unreasonable (T.K.A.) to 

translate, ‘ growing up to a greater extent among particular persons. iil. 
(e.) τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττική ν----Αἰέίοα accordingly, or αὐ anyrate. ‘youv 18 ἃ 
particularising, and also corroborative particle. The ye brings down the state- 
ment to what follows by directing special attention to it, and the οὖν expresses 
conformity with what precedes. Cf. αἱ γοῦν ἄλλαι ἀποικίαι, 1. 3 | ἐκ τοῦ 
ἐπὶ wkeleres. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with οὖσαν, 
' But it is better, with Arn. and 


So 


ef, διὰ ἀντισχοῦσαν, Cc. 7. 3 3 
even in ancient times, a fertile district ; its rocky surface 1s covered with a very 
thin crust of earth. Niebuhr, Vortrage ther alte Linder-und Volkerkunde, 
S. 92 (quoted by Engelman). 
suitable for the olive. 


It seems to have been a light gravelly or gritty 
soil, ‘ tenuis argilla,’ Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 212. Poppo 
refers to Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 5, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii. 1. We may add Boeckh's 
Pub. Econ. Athens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture 
was so highly valued at Athens, Xen. (con. 4; Aris. Pol. Vi. 4. ol 
Goll. quotes from Wyttenbach, ‘ Locus communis in Atticorum 
Hence the custom of wearing 


αὐτοί. 
laudibus et orationibus quod αὐτόχθονες fuerint.’ : 
violets (ἰοστέφανοι) and golden grasshoppers in their hair. Cf. infra. It will 
be enough to refer the student to Plato’s Menexenus, Aristoph. Vespe, 1071, 
| One of the 


earliest indications of this feeling is perhaps to be found in the speech of the 
Jee. WJ < ‘ 


and the celebrated funeral orations by Demosthenes and Lysias. 


ee ᾽ ᾿ \ ν i “- Ἢ 7} 

Athenian, Herod. vii. 61, 2. ἀρχαιότατον μὲν ἔθνος παρεχόμενοι, μοῦνοι δὲ ἐόντες, 
: Ἵ hve ὶ δειΎ τόδε κιτιλ. The 
ov μετανάστοι Ἑλλήνων. καὶ παράδειγμα 

enormous controversy which these words have occasioned is well known. 
Perhaps we shall best enable the student to master it by placing the several 
points of dispute before him. (1) Whatis the Adyos? (2) What is meant by 
és τὰ ἄλλα (3) Whatisthe subject of αὐξηθῆναι ἢ (4) What increase is implied 


" ᾿ a 5" re δ ἐδ _ a ἢ a ‘ " -easonable 
in αὐξηθῆναιῦ With respect to the first there does not seem any reasonab! 


Cua. 2.] 
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difficulty. Thuc. had never asserted in express terms διὰ τὰς μετοικίας K.7.A. ; 
but in the previous part of the chapter he had described the general insecurity 
of property, and the μεταναστάσεις which resulted from it, and as a consequence 
of them he added δι᾽ αὐτὸ οὔτε μεγέθει πόλεων ἴσχυον οὔτε Ty ἄλλῃ παρασκεύῃ. 
This therefore must be considered as the λόγος repeated in the words διὰ τὰς 
per. (2) ἐς τὰ ἄλλα is sometimes rendered ‘ in all other respects,’ as at the 
close of ch. i. But ‘ other’ than what? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thue. 
made any such assertion. Whaut he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled condition. It is better therefore, following 
the second scholiast, to consider it as ‘ in irs other parts.’ (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haack adopts the idea, that τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν is the subject of αὐξηθῆναι, 
‘on account of the immigrations, Attica did not increase in other respects (wealth 
and power) correspondingly with its population. But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from ὁμοίως; and if it were, it is contrary to fact, and also con- 
trary to the whole argument. For having represented throughout frequent change 
of population as the great obstacle to progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors therefore supply τὴν Ἑλλάδα as the subject of αὐξη- 
éjva.—though the word has not been used, and.can only be extracted from the 
context. Or itis possible that αὐξηθῆναι may be impersonal—in which case the 
meaning would be the same—‘ that there was no similar increase elsewhere.’ 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied 
in αὐξηθῆναι, others, as Peile, consider the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 12, where what in connection with ἡσυχάσασα 
is described by αὐξηθῆναι, is afterwards expressed by ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμπε. The 
whole will then run—And this which follows is not the least proof of my state- 
ment, that ’twas owing to tts migrations (n. Ὁ. the reason placed in the promi- 
nent part of the sentence) that Greece in its other parts was not similarly in- 
creased, for out of the rest of Greece, those who, &c. 
duces the proof intended by τόδε 
τῶν Τρωϊκῶν. 
ὃ γὰρ Ζεύς. 


γάρ, as elsewhere, intro- 
as Just below δηλοῖ δέ μοι καὶ τόδε πρὸ yap 
Peile quotes Arist. Av. 514, ὃ δὲ δεινότατόν γ᾽ ἐστιν ἁπάντων... 
I should myself rather prefer the impersonal usage οὗ αὐξηθῆναι, 
for I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
were not then styled Hellas at all, and in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it. We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and Goll. strike out 
the és, thus making τὰ ἄλλα se. τῆς “EAAddos the subject of αὐξηθῆναι, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. This is neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in its favour that common formule like és τὰ ἄλλα are apt to run 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
oceurs in the copy. Uflrich (quoted by Engelman and Kriiger) very ingeniously 
reads μετοικήσεις for μετοικίας és. The change in uncial letters would be in- 
significant. And Plato’s authority in three places (Apol. 40c; Phed. 117 ¢; 
Laws, viii. 850 a), is cited for the word. βέβαιον. “ Understand τι (ef. 
Kihner, ὃ 421; Jelf, 381) or τὸ ἀναχωρεῖν παρ. ᾿Αθην. (cf. Matth. § 568).’ Pop. 
μείζω ἔτ ι--' still greater, i. 6. it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 
᾿Ιωνίαν, The term is used by a sort of πρόληψις, for, as Goll, remarks, the 
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“wal ie > thagea νοῦν Toni: olonists 
country acquired the name from the settlement of these very Ionian colonists 
in it (cf. Σελενοῦντα, vi. 4). 

Here, as in Herod. i. 143, Pausan. vil. 17, 


(a.) ἀσθενείαν. 


Cuaprer III. 


itical inability, resulting from the absence of περιουσία χρημάτων. Bloomf, 


poi 


πρὺ-πρότερον. 


‘ 
; ; " oh ὦ ἃ ς 
ἃ not uncommon torm ΟἹ pleonasm, as may be seen py com 


προπέμψαντες πρότερον 1. 29; 


paring (with Pop.) προέγραψα πρῶτον 1. 23; 


πρὶν προδιάγνωτε 1. 78 δοκεῖ εἶχεν--καὶ εἶναι. Remark the varia- 
' i ἥ ͵) od Ve / 


indi infinitiv ὅτι is itted before the indic. to give 
tion from the indie. to the infinitive. ὅτι 1s omutte 1 before the in 4 ‘ Ns 
The passage quoted by Jelf, § 804, 6, from Thue. 


διαφθαρησομένους αὐτοὺς for διαφθαρήσονται 1s not 


there, as a long ellipse occurring between ὅτι and its verb, 


unnaturally ensues. An exactly similar case to that in the 
; : ᾿ 
quoted by Pop. fr. Plato Laches. 184 8. 


, . . ; ᾿ 7 | ΚΞΟΝ οὐ 8 
(Z } τὰ uev—' during the times Oefore the Trovan war. 
) 4 bn i } ; ) 


Ι͂ +} ΨΥ 
outhnon not 


The words are 
᾿ κυ ~e ‘ , - tla —, - Ἴς Pop quotes τὰ πρὸ 

used like TO ἀπὸ TOVOE, TO πάλαι, and Simla! expr sslions. Ρ. juotes 
Dem. de Cor. § ‘ 
\ meaning to be attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 
Pref. to 


concludes. 


τούτων 188, (Hdip. Col. v. 291. The whole question con- 


do well to eonsult Grote 


as the remarks with which vol. i. 
> oF 


OvVOE 


‘ 


καὶ πάν eivai—‘ never 


In what follows, Pop. makes out the con- 
supplying ἔθνη, the phrase κατ᾽ ἔθνη being taken adverbially, so 


Ls 4 Me 


. . ν ‘ na, ἢ 
omes κατ᾽ ἔθνη (tributim) ἄλλα τε ἔθνη καὶ τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἔθνος 


uesti iether Goll. a frig. are t right in 
παρέχεσθαι. It may be questioned whether Goll. and Krug. are no 


Ὶ" ῳᾧ wn ae reo . Ὁ οἵ r as wer μα 7) accusa- 
recarding κατ᾽ ἔθνη here, and καθ᾽ ἑκάστους a little below as virtually accusa 


1" 


tives and subjects of the verb. As examples of a similar accusative we hav 


Ὁ Νικίας κατά τε ἔθνη. . . - καὶ ξύμπασι τάδε παρεκελεύετο ; and again as ἃ 


: , : 
inati : γ ᾿ ἑκά ; αἱ Ev ομένων. 
nominative, ἐνθυμεῖσθε καθ᾽ ἑκάστους τε καὶ ξυμπαντεξ. ἐπαγομε 
Ι i lied to a genitive abso- 
It is a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a ger an βι 
: 14 bi 
lute from a word in the sentenct (Jelf, 894 


. . . . “eM ssh an lity 
ly indefinite, the pronoun 1s without difficulty 


itself, or in that preceding it 
or when the gen. par ἱ “ 
supplied by the mind, or the indef. words πράγματα, ἄνθρωποι, as T os 
116, ἐπαγγελθέντων (Jelf, 696, 3). The peculiarity of the present case 18 ihe 
change of subject from ἰσχυσάντων, ‘ when they grew powe rful, and people called 
them in? se. as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears to have 
acquired a technical sense, for we find it 11. 68, v. 45, and in Herod. _ 

τῇ ὁμιλίᾳ μᾶλλον ‘more from intercourse than from any ἐν pga 
μᾶλλον enim sepe sic ponit ut altera pars comparationis intelligenda 


9} 


ἢ, ς ἃ, 89. Others, as Kriig., understand ‘mor 


Pop. and ( 


sit, vill. 8 oO. , ἜΗΝ 
( It has been suggested also that μᾶλλον may signily 


than in 
‘magis, 


. 


gay. 


᾿ 


‘ius, or, aS We ‘more and 


See} 


᾿ > 7 
; > nw ΠΣ + " σι : ; 
ἅπασιν ἠδύνατο ἐκνικῆσαι, sc. EAAnvas καλεισθαι----οοί 


Ι "ἔχ! ay ore ever 
magisque,’ ‘indies say, mor ἢ 


Ὶ γ le 4 » ro T\O< , .) ) 

not win its way to become the received name for all atiso. Thuc oa pe ats the Same 
᾿ τι ᾿ . . . 1 Ἂ 

1 4 )} > cI ‘ ‘ { i 
phraseology, ἐπὶ τὸ μυθῶδες ἐκνενικηκότα, i.21. Pop. cites an imitation by 
Pausanias ii. 29, 3, raow ἐξενίκησε, and also Tac. Ger. c. 2, ‘ Nationis nomen 


5 


“» ” / + 
: P anne , ἃ word οἱ 
non in nomen gentis evaluisse, TEKUN pLoi—tr, τεκμήριον, a word 


Thucyd. own. Krig. 


"σα 
he. 5... Se ὼς + 
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(c.) οὐδαμοῦ τοὺς ξύμπαντας wvduacev—se, Ἕλληνας. 
may simply say, ‘has nowhere called them by a collective name.’ 
upon this that Πανέλληνες, 171. ii. 530, is undoubtedly spurious. τοὺς 
μετ᾽ ᾿Αχίλλεως. Cf. I. ii. 684, Οἱ δ᾽ εἶχον φθίην ἠδ᾽ Ἑλλάδα καλλιγύναικα, 
Μυρμιδόνες δ᾽ ἐκαλεῦντο καὶ Ἕλληνες καὶ ᾿Αχαιοί. ἀνακαλεῖ. Bl. re- 
marks the ava here has an intensive force, as in ἀναπείθειν, &e. With this Pop. 
agrees, who renders it ‘ 


Pop. But we 


Krig. remarks 


nominatim, * honoris causa, Undoubtedly this force of 
the word arose from the primitive meaning of avd, ‘over and over again,’ as 
such repetition would occur in encomiums. It is not impossible that the 
Cf. Soph. Phil. v. 800, and Plato, 
I ᾿--γιγνώσκοντές τε Kal ἀνακαλοῦντες ταῦτα τὰ ὀνόματα ἑαυτούς, 
ἀδελφούς, πατέρας, vieis—where the notion of repeated mention comes pro- 
minently forward, 


primary meaning may be the true one here. 
Rep. 47 


ov μὴν οὐδὲ BapBdpovs—‘ neque vero barbaros 
quidem.’ Nor, moreover, did he either speak of βάρβαροι, because not as yet had 
even the Hellencs, I fancy, been separated off into one countername, the repre- 
sentative of a counter, or antagonistic notion, se. ‘not Greeks’ All mankind 
were distinguished into Greeks and barbarians —Plato, Politic. p. 262 p—and 
the former were by nature, ipso facto, the enemies and masters of the latter. 
See Dem. c. Mid. 14; Plato de Rep. v. p. 470 c; Isocrat. Panath. c. 66, and 
Ar. Pol. i. t, ς, διὸ φάσιν of ποιηταὶ βαρβάρων δ᾽ “EAAnvas ἄρχειν εἰκός. Eurip. 
Iph. Aul. 1379. (The metaphor is derived from a counterpoise, or equivalent 
in the balance.) ἀντίπαλον seems rather out of its place in the 
collocation, but this, as Kriig. remarks, may be justified by the emphasis which 
it requires, It is no contradiction to this statement that Hom. 11. ii. 867, calls 
the Carians βαρβαρόφωνοι, for there no national appellative is intended,—the 
word only has its original reference to uyintelligible speech. See Nitzch. Od. 


1.180, See Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 27, 28. {Nations whose languages were more 
nearly akin than Latin and Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutually 
understood, and this is all Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an 
essential affinity notwithstanding the difference, is probable from the ease with 
which so many Pelasgic nations ripened into Hellens, as well as from the exist- 
ence of an element nearly akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic 
origin of which seems unquestionable.’ Compare ‘ Nomen Latinum,’ ‘Nomen 
Italicum,’ &c., with ἕν ὄνομα, 

(d.) Οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἕκαστοι---κληθέντες. After careful consideration of 
all that has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thuc. 
meant to say, ‘ The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate ¢om- 
munities,—i.e. such as spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another, 
were so called, wherever found ;—subsequently all such were collectively em- 
braced under one great distinctive appellation, sc. Hellenes. But during neither 
of these periods did they enter upon any great common enterprise” We must 
translate: The several Hellenic communities then (οὖν resuming what had been 
said), first so called separately city by city (such, that is to say, as spoke a dialect 
intelligible to each other), and afterwards collectively (se. so called) did not, ὅσ. 
The 


οἱ ἕκαστοι refer both to κατὰ πόλεις and of ξύμπαντες (=when they came to be 


I cannot agree with Peile that of ἕκαστοι are the same with κατὰ πόλεις. 


united), and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather than 
different persons. Poppo’s version is not very clear: ‘ li vero qui pro se quisque 
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et oppidatim, quotquot mutuo se intelligebant, et omnes una postea Hellenes sunt 
vocati.’ On ὡς ἕκαστοι, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 c, ὃ 870, 4, and on οὖν, Jelf, § 737, 3. 
Kriig. says that to of ἕκαστοι must be supplied ἐκλήθησαν, and that this is the 
construction in all similar cases, and quotes i. 113, 1, vil. 65-74, 3. In the 
existing state of linguistic and ethnological science, it was not unnatural for 
Thucydides, and Herodotus (i. 57) to imagine that the Pelasgic and Hellenic 
were generically distinct dialects, and that consequently the races who spoke 
them were generically distinct also. The contrary is now known to be the 
ease. Read, as above, Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 27. στρατείαν may surely 
be considered as a cognate accusative after ξυνῆλθον, as στρατείας ἐξῆλθον, c. 15, 
without supposing, as some do, an ellipse of eis. See the instances quoted, 
Jelf, § 558, 1. πλείω is Attic Greek for πλεῖον, as Eurip. Herac. 
258, τοῦ Θεοῦ πλείω φρονῶν, Bl. It seems to be analogous to χρείαν χρῆσθαι, 
ace. cognat. So πλεῖστα χρῆσθαι, γ. τος. ὀλίγα, &c. χρῆσθαι, Krig. Translate, 
“ because by this time they were making more use of the sea. 


Cuarrer IV.—(a.) Μίνως. Read Grote, vol. i. ch. 12. ‘Cretan Legends. 
Minos and his Family,’ Thirlwall, 1, p.-144. παλαίτατος ἐκτήσατο--Ἰ1Κ9 
the Latin ‘ primus adeptus est’— ‘ was the first person whom we hear of as having 
acquired” Kriig. says Thucyd. preferred the form παλαίτατος, though most 
MSS. here, and in i. 18, have παλαιότατος. Ἑλληνικῇ ".---πρότερον yap 
Καρικὴ ἐκαλεῖτο, Schol. Kriig. refers to Pliny, H. N. iv. 11, to show 
that the sea which washed the shores of Greece Proper was first called Grecian, 
in distinction from the Macedonian Sea, by the Romans. Κᾶρας 
ἐξελάσας. Herod. (i. 171) appears to contradict this, by asserting that the 
Carians or Leleges lived in the islands under the protection of Minos, and did 
not pay tribute. But Thucyd. qualifies his own statement by ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἠδύνατο, 
and we may suppose with Arn. that Minos treated the Carians very mildly, not 
expelling them altogether from their homes, but allowing. them to amalgamate 
with his own settlers. The Dorian and Ionian colonies at a later period com- 
pletely cleared the islands, sweeping away all vestiges of the ancient race and 
their language. Isocrates ascribes this exploit to the Athenians, Panegyric. 
6, 16, Tas Κυκλάδας νήσους, περὶ ἃς ἐγένοντο πολλαὶ πραγματεῖαι, κατα τὴν Μίνω 
τοῦ Κρητὺς δυναστείαν, ταύτας τὸ τελευταῖον ὑπὸ Καρῶν κατεχομένας, ἐκβαλόντες 
ἐκείνους, οὐκ ἐξιδιώσασθαι τὰς χώρας ἐτόλμησαν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μάλιστα βίου τῶν 
“Ἑλλήνων δεομένους κατῴκισαν εἰς αὐτάς. τότε λῃστικόν--- Piracy, 
in the abstract. Pop. and others have noticed that the re here, as elsewhere in 
Thucyd., appends sentences to propositions already complete, more commonly 
than in other writers. Yet even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, 
or carrying out of what precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the 


game act as the expulsion of the Carians—tr. ‘and therein cleansed the sea of 


piracy. See on the whole question, ch. ix. a. τοῦ ἰέναι. The in- 
finitive with the article in the genitive to express the final cause of an action. 
See Jelf, § 492, who quotes Cesar de B. G. iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a bar- 
baris misse. The old grammars supposed an ellipse of ἕνεκα, Matth. 540-1. 
Tr. for the sake of his revenues coming in to him more freely. ‘Sic et ἐπεισέρχεσθαι 
et ἐσπλεῖν, Pop., and cf. ii. 13, προσιόντων. There is a similar use of the Gen. 


in N.T. Cf. ἐπιστεῖλαι τοῦ ἀπέχεσθαι, Acts xv. 20. 


Cua. 5.] 
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CuapTer V.—(a.) warAAov—‘i.e, μᾶλλον ἢ πρότερον. Cf. v. 81; viii. 9,’ 
Pop. αὐτῶν ἀδυνατωτάτων. The negative here is a privative, 
aq in οὐ μέγαλα, ch. 1, ἀνὴρ οὐ μέγας, viii. 100. But ‘this privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as ἀνὴρ ds οὐ μέγας ἐστίν, Jelf, § 738, 2.1. The 
whole expression is what is called a ‘ Litotes,’ ὁ. 6. a figure of speech where less 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 


article, or governing preposition. Tots ἀσθενέσι Tpopis—‘ support 


for the needy. Krig. collects several passages where 6 ἀσθενής means ‘the 


poor man,’ as opposed to ‘the rich.’ Of these one is sufficient, 8 τ᾽ ἀσθενὴς 6 
πλούσιός τε, Eur. Supp. 433. κατὰ κώμας οἰκουμένας. This may 
either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, i.e. that they 
consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (2) that 
the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta in earlier, and Athens itself in later times, cf. ch. 10 a. This Pop. 
thinks is confirmed by ch. x. ‘Any society of men united together as one 
Commonwealth under the same laws is called in Greek πόλις. Thus a πόλις 
may be a mere collection of huts in a forest; or, like Lacedemon itself, a 
number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,’ Arn. τοῦ βίου 
τὸν πλεῖστον émorovvro— they were in the habit of making the greater part 
of their livelihood ;’ the English idiom coincides with this use of ποιεῖσθαι, which 
is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares ἀπὸ γεωργίας τὸν βίον ποιεῖσθαι, 
Xen. (Econ. vi. The younger scholar will observe that βίος is not (wh—animal 
life—but social, and moral life, or, as here, the means of living. 
αἰσχύνην Exovtos—‘ not yet involving any shame; ‘carrying with it any 
shame,’ The phrases φθόνον ἔχειν, Aisch. Prom. 865, μομφὴν ἔχειν, Pind. Jsth. 
v. 61, are similar, upon which Hermann (ad Vig. p. 753) remarks, In his 
locutionibus omnibus ἔχειν retinet suam vim, sic ut notet—‘ conjunctum quid 
cum quo esse,’ quoted by Kriig. διὰ τὸ ἡδονὴν ἔχον ἐν τῷ αὐτίκα, iv. 108 ¢, is 
somewhat similar. of παλαίοι τῶν ποιητῶ»ν--- The old among 
(i.e. of) the poets =the old poets. See for the fact Od. iii. ν. 71, where Nestor 
asks the question of Telemachus. Hymn. Apoll. v. 452. Indeed, the custom 
belongs naturally to a rude state of society. Cesar, B. G. vi..21, says of the 
Germans, ‘ Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines cujusque civi- 
tatis fiunt.’ Similar statements have been made concerning the North American 
Indians and other savage tribes. Zevort instances the razzias of the African 
Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch ‘harryings.’ Vide Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, William of Deloraine, &c. καλῶς. Well rendered by Bloomf. 
‘handsomely,’ in the sense of dexterously ;’ as handsome is derived from the 
low German ‘handsaem,’ ‘handy. He also aptly quotes Spenser (given in 
Johnson’s Dict.), ‘ under it he may convey any fit pillage that cometh handsomely 
in his way.’ The Schol. has εὐσεβῶς, φιλανθρώπως ; Dale has ‘cleverly ;’ Engel- 
man, ‘geschickt;’ Zevort, ‘Les pirates habiles.” Cf. τὸ ψεύσασθαι καλῶς 
χρήσιμον, vi. 12 a. 

(b.) ras πύστεις κιτιλ. -εἐρωτήσεις. Some (e.g. Bothe and Owen) have 
very naively objected that it is not the poet who asks the question, as 
though a writer were not in such matters to be identified with the characters 
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of his work,—‘ in the enquiries made from those who landed anywhere, always 
putting the same question,’ or, in their questions . always asking. See κατὰ 
πύστιν, ch. 136; Jelf, ὃ 583, 74. When in ch. 10 Thucyd. says “Ὅμηρος 
πεποίηκε x.T.A. he does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet. 
PTS eiotv—transition to the oratio recta. See Jelf, 886, ἃ. Here οὐκ-ὀνειδι- 
ζόντων is to be taken as one word—making no reproach of it, ef. ch. 1 ἃ. Krig. 
remarks that, owing to this close connection, we have re-ovx, and not οὔτε. 
dr iperés—those whose business it might happen to be that they 
should know—i.e. because their interest required it. Bl. quotes οἷς ἐπιμελὲς 
ταῦτα εἰδέναι, Xen. Mem. iv. 7 
(c.) τῷ παλαίῳ τρόπῳ. Most editors understand this of piracy and free- 
booting. Kriig. observes that we have a reference to τῆς παλαίας λῃστείας 
immediately afterwards, and that the words παλαίῳ τρόπῳ νέμεται are not very 
appropriate for the description of a social habit, a mode of living. He therefore 
believes the allusion to be to κατὰ κώμας οἰκεῖσθαι. 
᾿Ακαρνᾶνας. Grote, vol. ii. p. 388, says, ‘These were undoubtedly the most 
backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely without 
a central town, they lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to 


Λοκροὺ 5--- 


inaccessible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for ageression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. There is no information respect: 
ing them from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian 
war. Thue. i. 6; iil. 94. τὸ σιδηροφορεῖσθαι--- The wearing 
of weapons ’—1. 6. continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. Bl. 
quotes from Dr. Clark—‘ Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 
become a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 


his sabre and his fusil.’ 


Cuarrer VI.—(a.) ἐσιδηροφόρει. Krug. says that we have the act. 
voice. and not the middle, as in last chapter, because # “EAAas cannot be con- 
ceived of as wearing weapons for itself ;—“ for its personal protection.’ 
ἀφράκτους oixhaess—‘ domicilia non munita.’ 
Cf. vi. 85. Pop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that 
dwelling-houses ever were fenced. The position of ξυνήθη must be noticed. 
, ξυνήθη is what 


‘ / > / 
Sunt πόλεις arelxiorot. 


‘ They made their daily way of living habitually with arms’ 
Dr. Donaldson calls a tertiary predicate, Gr. Gr. p. 200. This nomenclatur: 
will be elsewhere discussed. Kriig. makes the whole equivalent to ἣ δίαιτα, ἣν 
ἐποιήσαντο μεθ᾽ ὅπλων, ξυνήθης ἦν. This would make ξυνήθη a simple predicate, 
which does not seem to be what the author eractly meant. Jelf, ὃ 458, 2, seems 
to express it more correctly. ‘ They made a habit of wearing arms in their 


“~ , > ~ ~ we mt, ’ 
σημεῖον δ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτα τῆς EAA, ETL οὕτω νεμόμενα. 


ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι. An idiom much diseussed. Jelf, § 444, α, considers τοῖς as 
an instance of the article used for (or rather retaining its original force of) the 
demonstrative pronoun, and compares ἐκ Tov, hence, πρὸ τοῦ, before, &e.; yet 
translates not ‘ horum, but ‘ omnium primi.’ In § 139, 4, he seems to adopt 
the explanation given below as that of Arnold. Matthiz, § 290, also says that 
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the article appears to be used as a pronoun in the phrase ἐν τοῖς, and draws two 
conclusions, (1) that the formula ἐν rots stands by itself, and is not to be joined 
with the superlative following; (2) that τοῖς is neuter because the superlative 
even in the fem. is sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardly any 
explanation of the phrase can be given to suit all passages, since usage has 
given to it a greater extension than it originally had. Arnold’s explanation is 
that of Hemsterh. ad Lue. t. i. p. 170, i.e. ἐν τοῖς is to be coupled with the 
dative superlative (understood) of the word which stands in the superlative and 
nominative—e. g. ἐν τοῖς [πρώτοις] mp@ro— first among the first, i.e. the very 

Kriig. and Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and 


that when ἐν τοῖς came to be used adverbially the gender of the τοῖς was no 


longer considered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage ἐν τοῖς [κατα- 
θεμένοι5] πρῶτοι κατέθεντο. Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p. 765) 
explains, ἐν Tots τοιούτοις οὖσι, μάλιστα ToLovTOs—‘ in tis gue talia sunt maxime 
talis’ Yet certainly in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and 
not an exaggerated superlative is required. Cf. iii. 17, 81; vii. 24, and Arnold 
seems right in translating—‘ among the first,’ ‘ one of the first ’—‘ but we suppose 
not necessarily the very first,’ says Peile. We may doubt whether this be not 
the very meaning to be assigned to ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις as contradistinguished from 
ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι. ἀνειμένῃ, asthe Latin “ discinctus,’ refers primarily 
to a loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied to a lax and 
luxurious mode of life—N.B. the position of the article with the noun, and ef. 
supra ξυνήθη. kal ot πρεσβύτεροι. .. φοροῦντες. Difficulties 
have been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living 
was no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the contrary. 
Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was 8 
proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the short 
period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof of its 
We may 


join διὰ τὸ ἁβροδίαιτον to οὐ πολὺς χρόνος ἐπειδὴ and tr., ‘ And the elder members 


long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury 


of the wealthy class among them, not till very lately (owing to their luxurious way 
of living) left off wearing, δ. ov πολὺς χρόνος ἐπειδὴ must 
be compared with οὐ πολλὰ ἔτη ἐπειδή, at the close of the ch. and ὀψέ τ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ 
] 
oF 


ch. 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, and almost 


L. 
adverbially, like our own ‘it’s not long since, ‘it’s no great while’ A writer, 


speaking of us, might say, ‘ Their older men, not till very lately (owing to their 
old fashioned habits) left off wearing pig tails.’ Kriig. takes διὰ τὸ GBpod. in 
close connexion with φοροῦντες, meaning, I suppose, ‘ and it’s no long time since 
their old men left off wearing, from luxurious motives, linen tunics. But this, 
with the existing collocation, seems to me unnatural. αὐτοῖς. Krig. 
well remarks that this is not the same thing here as αὐτῶν. Arn. excellently 
expresses the difference in his version. Jt is not long since they saw their 
elderly men leave off, Fe. κρωβύλον. The exact nature of this 
mode of dressing the hair seems to have puzzled the Scholiasts, who might 
reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 
it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in the 
shape of acrown. The verb ἀναδεῖσθαι, however, seems to indicate that the 
hair was gathered up to the top of the head, and there fastened round a pin 
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made like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn—and Suidas indeed ex- 
pressly says as much. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 
hair formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of ivy berries. And the 
etymology, κρωβύλος for κορυμβύλος, seems to indicate this. We cannot suppose 
that it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head as 
may be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctive or 
remarkable. See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. for mode of dressing the hair, 
under ‘Coma.’ The heads of Apollo and Niobe there given may illustrate a 
κρωβύλος. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Nud. v. 984, Equit. 1331, and Virgil, 
Ciris, v. 127. Mitchell on Arist. Vesp. 230, supposes that the Athenians 
imitated the Egyptians, who wore the chafer, their favourite symbol, in a 
similar manner. The custom, Kriig. adds, continued up to the battle of 
Marathon. Cf. Atheneus, vi. 512, who quotes Heracleides Ponticus, ᾿Αλουργῆ 
μὲν γὰρ ἠμπίσχοντο ἱμάτια, ποικίλους δ᾽ ὑπέδυνον χιτῶνας, κορύμβους δ᾽ ἀναδούμενοι 
τῶν τριχῶν, χρυσοῦς τέττιγας περὶ τὸ μέτωπον καὶ τὰς κόμας ἐφοροῦν. καὶ οὗτοι 
ἦσαν of τοιοῦτοι, of τὴν ἐν Μαραθῶνι νικήσαντες μάχην. Like the violet crown, 
it was intended to symbolize their indigenous origin—both the violet and the 
grasshopper being regarded as the children of the earth. Bl. and Goll. assert 
that wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury; and that 
these must have been the wolx:Ao: mentioned by Athenzeus xii. p. 512, and by 
Elian, Var. His. iv. 22, ‘embroidered dr ’ probably borrowed from Egypt. 
But Kriig. observes that there was a ‘luxus’ even in wearing linen tunics, 
which were very costly [Voss, Mythol. Br. iii. p. 262, ff], and such a custom 
would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we learn from Herod. [v. 87] 
that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. ἐνέρσει. 
The old reading was ἐν ἔρσει ; but the editors now universally give the former, 
which is contained in several MSS., and is supported by analogy, as it is from 
évépow, old fut. of évelpw. It also occurs in several later writers, as Elian, 
Procopius, &c. See Bloomf. ἀφ᾽ of καὶ Ἰώνων. O. Miller 
(Dorians, § 26) says that, on the contrary, the Athenians borrowed the custom 
from their Asiatic brethren. And Zevort (the French translator) pertinently 
remarks, ‘Il est peu probable, en effet, qu’a une époque ou les Athéniens 
vivaient dispersés dans les bourgades isolées, et livrés aux travaux des champs, 
ils eussent déja adopté un costume qui suppose tout 4 la fois beaucoup de loisir, 
et des richesses que le commerce seul pouvait procurer. See however on the 
other side Bekker’s Excursus on the subject in Charicles. 

(c.) μετρίᾳ ἐσθῆτι. ‘A sober style of dress, and suitable or conformable 
to the present manners, the Lacedemonians were the first to adopt, or, take into 
use’ This Miiller confirms at length. The Laconian himation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party 
at Athens. See vol. ii. p. 266. of τὰ μείζω κεκτημένοι. This 
certainly seems to indicate that Thucyd. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacedemon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re- 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [1]. 
520-525] on the other side. 

(d.) ἐγυμνώθησαν. The story runs that Orsippus of Megara accidentally 


for the Fray. 
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dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently victorious. His example 
ras purposely followed by Acanthius the Lacedemonian, and hence arose the 
practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances are supposed 
to have occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is evident that great latitude 
must be allowed to the expression οὐ πολλὰ ἔτη. Or we may adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Boeckh [ nserip. i. p. §55—quoted by Pop.], that the runners in the 
Diaulus immediately followed the example. of Orsippus, but that the other 
athletes, to whom the belt was no practical inconvenience, did not discard its 
use until shortly before the time of Thucydides. Krig. suggests that Thucyd. 
is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, but to the other public games. 
usgpele si Terions, δ wie in saying that Thucydides is contradicted by 
ato, 216}. V. p. 452, for Plato does not assert that the Cretans were the first 
to leave off their girdles, but simply that they were the first to commence 
—s exercises; ἤρχοντο τῶν γυμνασίων πρῶτον μὲν Κρῆτες, ἔπειτα δὲ 
ακεδαιμόνιοι---ἃ πα that γυμνὸς does not necessarily me; aked, se te j 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xx. p. 204. The amen’ cae ic 
: : ors meric 
games wore girdles, 77. iv. 685. ἐς τὸ φανερόν. Poppo’s exposi- 
tion appears best, ἀποδύντες καὶ ἐς τὸ φανερὸν προελθόντες. Such a ‘sensus 
Εν ον. of the participle is by no means uncommon—there is no design 
implied in the expression. Kriig. has ‘ vor den Augen des Publikums,’ whi 
comes to much she same thing. ‘ A Ste ἥξ i paren: 
λίπα is the dative from τὸ λίπα, gen. -aos, dat. -ai, the q being by every day 
pronunciation shortened to λίπα, and then ἔλαιον is the adj. of ἐλάα, so that 
Aim’ ἐλαίῳ is ‘with olive oil,’ but the quantity and the elision render this very 
doubtful.’ Jelf, 8 112, 10. It looks much more like an acc. from Λίψς, gen. 
λιπός, which may have existed as well as λιβός. Hence λίπτομαι, anc er 
‘ready anointed for the combat,’ and λελιμμένοι μάχης, Fag r a3 
διαζώματας--- belts across the body.’ This may 
throw some light on στέρνων διαμπάξ P. V. v. 65. ἔστιν ois. Jelf, 
§ 817, 8. ἄθλα τίθεται καὶ κιτιλ. Kriig. writes that the 
construction ought to have been ἄθλων τιθεμένων sine καί, for Thucydides does 
not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that they wore oirdles 
at them. This is true: yet there are many cases in which καί is nota αὐδάν 
copulative. We may express it in English—* And even now the barbarians 
have games where they wear the belt.’ It was accounted immodest among 
Orientals even for males to appear naked. Herod. i. 10. Plato, Rep. 
V. 452 ©. 

(¢.) ὁμοιότροπα διαιτώμεμον. This Jelf, § 552, ΖΞ resolves into the 
adverbial accusative like μέτρια ζῆν, Jon 632; οὐδ᾽ ἀληθῆ ζῶσι, Plat. Rep. 
4950. Krig. connects πολλά with ὁμοιότροπα, and explains upon the principle 
of a cognate accusative, so that διαιτῶνται πολλὰ διαιτήματα ὁμοιότροπα is 
equivalent to πολλὰ διαιτήματα ἃ διαιτῶνται ὁμοιότροπά ἐστιν. He compares 
ἀντίπαλα ναυμαχεῖν vii. 34, 5-71, 4. For the fact he refers to Herod. vi. 58. 


Cuarpter VII.— i 4 ὕ ὑπ τας . 
| HAPTER Vil.— (a.) πλωϊμωτέρων ὄντων. The plural agrees with a 
noun understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say 
‘(= ζῶ 2 τᾷ ; π ἮΝ Md Hc Ϊ 
Things are looking better, and so on. Render, therefore, ‘ When things began 
“ ἔπ " mas oJ 2 a . . . ᾿ : Ψ 
to admit more of navigation, —i.e. ‘when navigation became more general,’ 
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said not of a particular case, but generally. Cf. πλωϊμώτερα ἐγένετο, ch. 8, and 
h. 1. which latter means that the subject comes under the category 


ἀδύνατα ἦν, ch. 
of things impossible, and is thus more ceneral and indefinite than the sing. 


tr. one of things impossible, rather than, in more 
Πλώϊμος, says Kriig., 18 from the Ionic πλώω as πλωΐζω 
Bekker has πλώϊμος, ‘ but beck ad Phryn. (writes T. K. A.) atte? 
hin. de fals@ Leg. Ὁ. 337, and Theophrast. Char. 


ἀδύνατον : posit ive terms, an 


impossible thing. 


3. 11. 4 
showing that mA@iuos occurs ZEse 
iii. says, Si qua est igitur lectionum discrepantia Atticis utique prior scriptura 
περιουσίας. This is of course in exact contrast 


adserenda videtur. 

: : ee ~~ gall ms 
to περιουσίαν χρημάτων οὐκ ἔχοντές, ch. 2, which see. αὐτοῖς τοῖς 
the beach itself —i.e. the very beach. 


« 


ἀπελάμβανον-- 


the main land,’ 8... by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 


Cf. iv. 45. lv. 


αἰγιαλοῖς 
‘cut them off from 
This implies the subsequent occupation of the eround. 
τοῦ. See the case of Potidea and its walls, i. 56. 


l : < pelatum ad incolas, ut paulo post ἀνῳκισμένοι. 


each several case, 


ἀντισχοῦσαν---ΟΥἹ perhaps with Kriig. and Poppo’s conjecture, the pres. part. 


avticxovcav, The eonstruction I should compare with ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον 
οὖσαν, ch. 2, where see note. Tr. on account of the long continuance (or wide 
ἀντέχειν is to hold out in the sense which we give to the 


word as equivalent to continue. Cf. with Pop. ii. 64, vii. 71. The reading of 


many MSS.., i.e. ἀντισχοῦσαι, is bad. though Goll. would fain defend it. For this 


long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities changed 


pre vali nCE@ ) of piracy. 


would imply that after 
their sites,—a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. On 


piracy in ceneral, see the stories with which Herod. commences his History and 
Herm. Pol. Antig. § vi. 6, 7. ἔφερον, in the sense of ‘ plundered,’ does not often 


appear without the accompanying καὶ ἦγον, like the Latin, ‘ferre et agere. 
οὐ-θαλάσσιοι---ἴΚο οὐ-μέγαλα, ch. 1, to be taken as a single term. So we say 


‘non-residents, ‘non-combatants. ‘ Who dwe lt on the sea-side without being 


H hhas οἵ sé | My as th > "COT)( sit} ns Καὶ yand ava re tive 
obbes. κάτω and ἄνω as the preposiuions κατὰ and ava respr Οὔτε 
᾿δηα ‘up the country. Xenophon’s Anabasis 


μ᾿ ἽΝ 
seamen. ly 
denote, ‘down on the sea-coast 


. . "ἡ" 5 ͵ ° 
1538 an instance familiar to everyone. ἀνῳκισμέενοι ‘ opftuate up th 
ἀνῳκισμέναι, for cities and their in- 


country. There is no necessity 


habitants are frequently confused together in construction: vi. 88, 94; Vill. 
iy 


) ἈΠ ΩΝ δ με op In, ὅ ργη} 2 γΠ}» ; . Ane ia asi $ ) » 
64. Pop. refers to ἀνοικί(εσθαι, ‘emigrare mm regwnen a mari remotam, 1. 54; 


and vill. 31. 


CHAPTER VIIL.—(a.) Kapes καὶ Φοίνικες. Concerning’ the Carians, of, 


ch. iv. and Herod. i.171. On the occupation of Thasus by the Pheenicians, 


ef. Herod. ii. 44; Vi. 47; also iv. 147; Vi. 44. 
‘+h Kriig.in his note appears to prefer, though he prints ᾧκισαν 


ν᾽ : Sars 
ᾧκισαν. Some MSS. 


" ' 
have ὥκησαν, whi 

w ᾿ ; ᾽ ‘ ) . ‘on , 
He compares knoay τὴν Σικελίαν iv. 6, ‘dwelt im δου. 


in the text. 
θηκῶν ἀναιρεθεισῶν. 


Δήλου. See the account given, lll. 104. 


θηκή is properly the ‘crave,’ that which contains the urn, or sarcophag 


the verb ἀναιρέω is not improperly used. as the earth would of necessity be taken 


up and carried off. 
meaning their contents. ὑπὲρ ἥμισν above half? This is 
instance of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expr Ssi0r 


* 
᾿ 


such as, indeed, is common in our own language. We say, ‘in town,’ ‘above 


( Kriig. ) Or we may say, ° when the graves were take nN UD, 
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bridge, ‘below bar,’ and the like. The same was the case in Greek with 
ἮΝ Πελοποννήσῳ, ch. 28; Ἰσθμός (of Corinth); Βασιλεύς (of Persia); Πόλις 
Aypos, πονδαὶ. Krig. defends the same expression, ὕπερ ἥμισυ τοῦ ἕω 
στρατεύματος, Xen. Anab. ν. το, where Schneider would insert the articl 
Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, ‘ which occur Scale 
in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without de 
article they can express a defined and individualized object.’ Cf ch. 16 Ἶ Ss ‘ 
more in Schaefer's note, (Εἰ. 7. v. 640. Add κέρας, ch. 48 b δὰ ΜΞ ἐΞ : h. 
54 Ὁ, and cf. 89 ὁ, 101 Ὁ, 126 ¢. γνωσθέντες.. δυνεάδες 2 i 
Ί his is generally interpreted with Pop., Agniti habitu iommeniie 56 ἀκθσμης ας 
quippe que cum tis sepulta esset. ξυντεθαμμένῃ seems to me to wand aln oat 
parenthetically, expressing the reason why they were able to sae σὸν 
recognised from the garniture of their armour, inasmuch as it καὶ found male 
grave with them, and from the mode of interment, the same as that which εἰ ᾽ 
now employ. Ο]]., with several MSS., has ξυντεθαμμένοι whieh τύ πριν: , ᾿ lly 
good sense, from the fact of their being buried along with their pis “But ἢ : 
two nom. plur. participles are in this case awkward, and it aoe jars "Ἢ 
certain that the custom was confined to the Carians. Vide So hes 4; © at 
For the peculiarities of the Cretan armour, see Herod. i. te, d They ix at = 
‘crests’ (λόφους): the interior double handle, or double sell pom Pears 
(8xavov), which took the place of the old single strap (wedi and whi t ᾿ς 
almost be called armorial bearings—~w. 6. Cena: crests or seins Secs ed 
the shield. The Schol. says the Phenicians were recognised ennai th ᾿ ss 
buried with their faces to the west. But Pop. argues this was oe we es 
distinction, as other nations did the same thing—e. 9. the Athena He a 
to Plutarch, Solon. x.; AEl. Var. His. v. 14. eg ae 
(b.) καταστάντος §¢—The δὲ is in apodosi ‘inquam,’ and (as often) resun 
the narrative from ch. 4. Kakovpyoi— evil-doers,’ se. sinated ae 
Aber p. The use of περ as a suffix seems to indicate that especial dines is to 
e laid oa the word to which it is joined. ὅς, who; ὅσπερ, the very man who: 
εἰ, if: εἴπερ, if, as we may assume: bre, when; ὅτεπερ, just when, at the wn 
time when. See the note on efrep,ch. 59 b. ‘The word is rare. See Hes hoon 
291. Herod. v. 99; vi. 106’ (T. K. A.) and ἢ. iv. 259. pee ots ve 
Kriig. explains κτώμενοι χρήματα. It would be better to point out to ioam 
how the termination in ots indicates the actual process of acquisition oF t Ἵ 
sxe phrase, ch. 13. βεβαιότερον Sxovv— dwelt with pices stability 
this has reference to the μεταναστάσεις before mentioned, ch. 2 ~ ae 
πλουσιώτεροι ἑαυτῶν. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of bei 
pc atgp with anything else, is compared with itself at another timia or ilet 
, ora are fnrnich « ( ; ~ | ices 
: the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. ὃ 460, and Jelf, 


782 o. where. however, inste: ἢ translatir 5 

ὃ r ᾿ , however, instead of translating δεινότατος σαυτοῦ, ‘ when YOu 80 

ntirely surpassed yourself, it would be more accurate to say, ‘ when you were at 

"ΟΊ “". κὰὦὼ Ξ ᾿ : . ‘te προ pide 

your best’—‘when you reached the highest point in cleverness you ever did 

reach.’ ἐφιέ i : wi 

reach ἐφιέμενοι γάρ. These words convey the reason for the 

statement i D Ceti sd 

| a βεβαιότερον ᾧκουν. δουλείαν. Kriig. renders this word 
nterwirfigkeit, ‘subordinate position, f ir | 

jigket, “ subordinate sition, for slavery > strict se 7 

aaa en 1 slavery, in the strict sense of 

ψε , was, he says, unknown to the most ancient Greeks; he refers to 

4 t nape " "ὦ Ἢ ’ Ie - . Ἢ gt ;: 
lenzus, vi. p. 264 [Tauchnitz, p. 77]; Herod. vi. 137; Dict. Antig. 1034 
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προσεποιοῦντο--- tried to bring over to themselves’ a word of which Thucyd. 
is fond. See i. 57, and particularly the note on ili. ch. 47 a. 

(c.) καὶ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ Tpéeqy—Krig. translates ‘ Verhiltnisse’—‘ mutual 
relations, cf. i. 97, ἐν οἵῳ τρόπῳ κατέστη. warxrAov— more than hereto- 
fore’ See note, ch. 3 b, ‘ for perhaps their former relations were not altogether 
extinct,’ Krig. 

Cuaprer IX. Ἀγαμέμνων. . -προὔχων. .. οὐκ ἄγων-ἀγεῖραι. The 
meaning obviously is, Agamemnon, in my opinion. collected the armament, because 
he surpassed his contemporaries in power, and not so much because he took with 
him. &c. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe than 
the distinction between the participle with and without the article. With the 
article it is simply identified with the subject of the verb. Without the article 
it expresses the cause or condition under which the verb is predicated of the 
subject, and may be always given in English by introducing ‘ when,’ ‘ because, 
‘since,’ ‘ seeing that,’ and the like. 6 ταῦτα πράξας ἀπέθανεν, ‘ The man who did 
this was killed’ πράξας ταῦτα ἀπέθανεν, ‘ He was killed since he did this’ See 
as parallel προὔχοντες, ch. 18, note Ὁ. Jelf’s long remarks upon the participle, 
§ 681, may be read for illustrations. καὶ ναυτικῷ τε ἅμα K.TA., 


> 
Reiske proposed to substitute δε for TE, and thereby hangs the whole contro- 


versy EH the meaning and usage of the latter word. Dr. Peile has 
devoted great pains to its elucidation [4gam. App. C.], and his conclusions 
seem to me the most reasonable which I have met with upon the subject. It 
will. however, be necessary for the student to study the dissertation for himself, 
as it cannot be reproduced here in any abridgment which would be intelligible. 
Let it suffice to quote one or two sentences in which he states results. ‘re 
serves to connect the several items which make up the detail of a poetic picture, 
so that they impress the mind with the perception of but one continuous subject 
or group.’ i τε introduces a new term which is but an enlargement upon one 
leading (former) term, or train of thought ’—‘in point of fact, it communicates 
nothing more than the mind has already associated with something preceding 
—it is an indication of some previous perception, and as long as the mind is 
associating only a series of particulars included under the same general per- 
ception, so long it expresses its thoughts by τε εν. TE, hence its use as an affix 
to the relative pronoun, and in such plirases as οἷός te. I will give one remark- 
able case in order to fix this doctrine concerning re on the student’s memory. 
Soph. Aj. 1310, τῆς σῆς ὑπὲρ yuvaikos, ἢ τοῦ σου θ᾽ ὁμαίμονος λέγω. Here Her- 
mann substitutes γ᾽ for @. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 
in the next line calls an αἴσχιστος λόγος ; it means that he doubts whether she 
micht not be called wife to both—on behalf of your wife, or, must I say, your 
brother's jointly—where te blends the two men in the same relation to one 
woman. The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of what 
is meant by attention to such passages as the difficult one (ii. 62, ad finem), 
Thy γάλμα» ἡ ξύνεσις ἐχυρωτέραν παρέχεται, ἐλπίδι τε ἧσσον πιστεύει, where the 
clause introduced by te does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is 
rather the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not—and also trusts 
less to Hope, but, in that it trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope. 


The student should also read the remarks of Dr. Donaldson, who connects 7¢ 
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etymologically with kev. New Cratylus, §§ 149, 186, 195. -Peile’s version of 
the present passage is, concurrently therewith (re Gua) he became master; 
&e. Τυνδάρεω. The authorities for this eompact entered into by 
the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might select, are, 
Apollodorus, iii. 10, 9; Pausanias, iii. 20, 9. See also Eurip. Iph. Aul. 51-80 ; 
Soph. Ajax, 1100. Kriig. conjectures that the use of the name Peloponnesus 
may have originated in the poetry of Tyrtzus, from whom he quotes the line, 
εὐρεῖαν Πέλοπος νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα. The whole fragment (Strabo, viii. 5, p. 362) 
may be seen in Grote. 

(ὁ.) Πελοποννησίων may depend upon of δεδεγμένοι---" those of the Pelopon- 
nesians that have received,’ or it may follow capérrata—‘ the clearest accounts of 
Peloponnesian affairs.” Arn. thinks that the absence of the article and the use 
of Πελοποννησίων for Πελοποννησιακῶν militate against the last. Neither objec- 
tion is fatal, but both are strong enough together to make most editors prefer 
the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. 2da) adheres to the last, influenced 
by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, φάσιν οἱ τὰ σαφέστατα τῶ Σαβίνων εἰδότες : 
and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. p. 838, of τὰ Ῥωμαίων σαφέστατα ἐξητακότες. It may 
be doubted whether this be a sound principle, for ‘imitatores, servum pecus,” 
are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without much inves- 
tigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large edition), that 
τὰ has been misplaced; following, as it ought to do, the final ra of σαφέστατα, 
the transcriber made some confusion. ἐπηλύτην ὄντα ὅμως σχεῖν 
—foreigner though he was, nevertheless had the naming of the country ; OY, as 
Goll. and Arn.., gave occasion to the naming of the country. This sense might be 
thought to require παρασχεῖν. But the passages quoted by GOll. on ἀγανάκτησιν 
ἔχει, 11. 41, and by Arn. ili. 82, iv. 1, Herod. v. 101, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that ἔχειν is sometimes ‘in se habere causam et rationem.’ 
and hence ‘ansam dare alicui rei.’ Pop. has ‘ obtinuisse hunc honorem, ut regio 
ἐπηλύτην---ἶν. ἐπέρχομαι, i.e. from the 3rd 
g. of an old perf., as we have #Avois from the 2nd. 


cognomen ab C0 accupere “Ry 


A‘sch. Agam. 


243. The form is unusual (but see Xen. (con. xi. 4, quoted by Kriig.), ἔπηλυς 
} 
i 


being 


common nominative. ‘ On the general question (says T. K. A.) see 
Thirlwall, vol. i. Ῥ. 70.’ He urges that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of 
little weight, because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating 
what he heard from Peloponnesian antiquarians. ξυνενεχθῆναι. 
‘zugefallen, which he rightly 


remarks is unusual, ‘ accidisse’ being the more common force of the word. He 


Pop. has . obtigisse,’ ‘fe ll to the ir lot an SO Kriig., 
quotes, however, Herod. iv. 157, οὐδέν σφι χρηστὸν συνεφέρετο; and Eurip. 
Herac. 919, συμφέρεται τὰ πολλὰ πολλοῖς ; and this is sufficient support. The 
old rendering, ‘ were carried to a greater length by his posterity,’ is untenable. 
Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, ii. says, ‘ the subject is δύναμιν. This power became by 
This shows that 
the name of Attica—’Ax«rixh, the Sea-board—must have extended at this period 


subseqrue nt additions still greate r. ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ. 

more widely than it afterwards did—at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, 

where, according to Euripides, Eurystheus was caught by Iolaus, and not slain, 

Heracleid. 860. 

belonged to Attica, and may have shared in the name. The traditionary 

accounts vary as to the captor of Eurystheus— Apollodorus, ii. 8, 4, and Diod. 
C 


but captured, κάλλιστον ἀκροθίνιον. At this period Megara 
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-§2, and on the Rhapsodists, p. 32, 33. Grote on the Rhapsodists, &c., 


f 


(f.) Πολλῇσι νήσοισι. 


Ι Miller (Aginetica, p. 24) points out that this 
can only have reference to the Argolic Islands and those in the Aigean Sea 
which lay round about, for Zacynthos, Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
‘Quales sunt Calauria, Hydrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse Aigina, quan- 
quam de hae dubitat Miller.’ Pop. 
CuapTer X.—(a.) w~€v—without a corresponding δέ, The opposition is to 
be found in 84. Kriig. μικρόν --- an insignificant place’ The pre- 
dicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, § 381, and 
he passages there quoted. Poppo says, ‘ non legitur hic generalis sententia,’ 
therefore understands πόλισμα. But if we say, ‘a poor sort of place,’ we 
surely do predicate a general notion. Mycenz was destroyed by the Argives, 
B.C. 468, thirty-seven years before the Peloponnesian war. Strabo says that in 
his time not a vestige remained of Mycenz. Yet of the Gate of the Lions, and 
the Treasury of Atreus, in a style so unlike the later Greek architecture, con- 
rable remains are 
world. Arn. See 


Observe, not ef; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that the 


to be seen, and will probably last as long as the 
he vignette in Thirlwall’s Greece, small ed. ἦν. 
Ι 


+ 


fact affords no ground f posing the expedition not to have been ereat— 


but an insignificant place, or, if any of the towns of 


that day 4220) seem to he of small account, one should οὶ. taking this as a sure 


i , 


y* , 
ad ishe 41éve, G Ce 


On μὴ with indicat. δοκεῖ see Jelf, ὃ 7409. 


μὴ γενέσθαι... This is what has been called the redundant negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the pro- 
idea in the speaker's mind is a negative, attaches a negative particle 
the predicate, whether another has preceded or πο. Similar is the practice 


ν ,ἵ 
4 


he uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of the subject 


ian’s excellent edition of the Meidias, Appendix. See 


κατέχει--- obtinet’ in Latin, from which 


our word the report extends and dominates over‘a 


certain extent. S 1464, φῆμαι κατέχουσιν. Cf. 11 ο. Pop. 


to Valekn. on Eur. Hipp. 1465. 


refers to ill. 89, Vill. 
(b.) εἰ ληφθείη. On εἰ witht ptati expressing the most general 


indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, κατασκευῆς" τὰ 
Jt l 


ἐδάφη. Arn. has a long note on the distinction between κατασκευή and παρα- 


σκευῇ, which amounts to this; that the former is the stat lonary and permanent 


the ‘fixtures,’ as ter denotes, on the contrary, what is 


at can be prepared for an occasion. The former 


(} 1 


le and Le mporary 
pubhe buildings of a city; the latter, naval 


wand aneluin +1, 
WOUIG INnCciudgde tne 


. 


and military armaments, &c. This seems correct as a general rule, though 


as he admits, passages occur which are difficult tO ΤῈ concile with it, as KaTa- 


σκευὴ TOU πολέμου, Vili. 5. It is certainly used in i. 89 (which see), so as to 


include the moveable household: compare 11. 33, 65; vi. 31, 


irom which it appears as though ). were ‘totam domits 


lnstruend rationem,’ so far as these passages are concerned, Kriig. says it 
can here mean nothing but ‘Anlage,—or κτίσματα, as the Schol. call them, 


c2 
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He quotes Plut. Alcibiades, 36, τὴν τῶν τειχῶν κατασκευήν, ἃ 


Arnold quotes from Dodswell’s Tour, li. p. 303-4, 


‘ foundations.’ 
κατεσκεύασεν ἐν Θράκῃ. 
uins of Sparta, in exact accordance with Thucyd. 
Hellenic 


therefore, of Thucyd. 


language with respect to the 1 
anticipations. T. K. 


A. apy Ve nd ~ from Wordsworth, P. 335; ς The only 
Υ, 


ruin of any note is a spacious ic ‘he prophec 
has been fully verified.’ see as Teg Athe ns, (crote, vol. VI " p- 24. 

m “ - - Ἂ 1 μὰ "." . 1 | le f? (Cf 
in comparison with, from the notion of being placed al longside of. I, 
‘two-fifths.’ 


πρό -.--- 
Jelf, § 638. πέντε Tas δύο μοίρας The prin- 
: " 


ciple upon which the article is used in these cases seem to be that, when the 
existence of any whole number is assumed, the existence Ot all 
ξ Ι 


Shar 1 lof nite antities an ‘ j hea 
assumed also—they consé juently become dcefinit quantitit ana admit the 


The second Lacedzemonian portion was Messenia, the national nam: 
of which was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Heil. vi. 2, 31. The remain- 


» Arca | Ars goli 
spoilt a not politica 


article 


ing portio1 is Wel and Elis. Some have supposed that Thucyd. 


ν Δ ᾿ ae, Pe ε ᾽ν 
means two-fift! lly speaking. ἡγοῦνται 
said of a military leading in time of war, but, as Krug. remarks, this 


From about a B.c. Sparta 
bi 


properly 

soon merges into a general and political one. 
ve n1 ᾽ ‘ lar ] r f » Pel O} onnese of the whole 

acted as the recognised commander not only of tl 

Greek name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by rn inhabitants 

of that peninsula alone on fixed and regular laws; whereas, the other Greeks 

Miiller’s Dorians, Ὁ. 1. ch. 9 


only annexed themselves to it temporarily. 
Το be absent upon the 


πόλεως. The article has been supposed (see Arn.) 
principle mentioned in ch. 8, note (w), which see. But the cases are not parallel, 
for it is not here the familiar expression employed by citizens for their city, as 
in Cd. Tyr. Therefore, either tr. with 

it bei? ng ne ither a cit ἡ that has been ὃ ompact 
as a gloss. It has been doubte d whether ξυνοικισθείσης refers to tl 


630, κἀμοὶ πόλεως μέτεστι. Krig., 


ly built, nor, &¢., or regard πόλεως 
e consolida- 
tion of some separate demes, like that supposed to have ἕν effected by 
Theseus at Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling 


wavy in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support 


the first notion; and κατὰ κώμας 
to the second. We know that there were four or five such κῶμαι clustered 


‘village-fashion,’ immediately fol lowing point 


+ 


together, though not surrounded by wall (as Bloomf. states them to have 
been), at least before the time of Alexander the Great. 
according to Miller, Pitane, Messoa, Limne, and Cynosura. 
depends upon οἶμαι above. Cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. ‘It was noticed that 
Sparta, ¢ even in the da Lys of her greatest power, was not (prope rly speaking) a 


φανερᾶς 


Their names were, 
εἰκάζεσθαι 


city, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages. 


ὄψεω s—‘ the appearance presented to the eye. 


(c.) 5Wers—external appearance. 


\ 


μεγίστην 
λειπομένην---' le ft hehind by, 


Cf. Jelf, § 355, 1. 
τῶν mpd αὐτῆς. See note, ch. 1. a. 
i.e. inferior to. Kriig. quotes i. 144, 5, and τούτων 
λείπεται, Nen. Mem. ii. 4, 7. ἥν- 
στρατείαν, implied in ἐνταῦθα, which is equivalent to περὶ ταύτης τῆς στρατείας. 


φίλος εὐεργετῶν οὐδενὸς 


sc. ποίησιν, or, according to Pop., 


καὶ o8tws— even in this way,’ i.e. even accepting the naturally exaggerated 


account of Homer. πεποίηκε---' represented in his poem, just as 
, f ‘ > we \ ie, ml OV 
Plato has βασιλέας καὶ δυνάστας “Ὅμηρος πεποίηκε τοὺς ἐν Αἰδου τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον 


sf ’ δ ι ω " , ὦ ἘΡΕΙ͂ ! ᾽ 200 
τιμωρουμένους, Gorgias, 525 E. χιλίων K.7.A.—‘ consisting of 1200 
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ships. The Schol. on 77. ii. says 1166, and Eustath. 1186. 


By a similar idiom we say 


ἀνδρῶν. 
‘a ship οὗ 1ooo tons,’ or 
ν. ad Phryn., p. 262. 


» , . 
(d.) QAUTEPETAI— rowed themselves,’ or 


‘of 100 guns.’ Kriig. 


quotes πλοῖα σίτου. referring to Lol 
i.e. there 
προσκώπου:--- 


‘did their own rowing,’ 

were no mariners distinct from the fighting-men. 
‘men at the oar.’ 

(e.) of ἐν réXer—‘men in power, the authorities. The same phrase 

Ὁ ‘those in the 

y Theophrastus, ch. vi. p- 101, ed. Shep- 


ματα, μέλλοντας. WE iis 


occurs 11. 10, 2, and a similar one, iii. 28, of ἐν rots πράγμασι, 


administration of affairs,’ repeated | 
expect μελλόντων, for certainly (as 
Arn. remarks) the word does not refer to the περίνεως or ‘ supernumeraries’ 
alone. Arn.’s explanation is that what precedes is equivalent to wepivews πολλοὺς 
μετὰ σφῶν ἄγειν, and that therefore (by a πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον)Ὶ μέλλοντας 
follows just as if he had so written it. Pop. says, ‘ad omnem Grecorum 
sed cum illi (wepivews) hoc continentur accusativos, ut 
Thue. collocavit ad quos usitatius 
iv. 138; vill. 63. κατάφρακτα--- 
decked. ‘Que ab Arri. Anab. vii. 6, 1, πεφραγμέναι, a Latinis tectee vocantur.’ 

See ch. 14, and Sheppard’s 


exercitum spectant ; 


140, 1., alterum nomen opponeretur. Vide 


τὰ wAvta— their vessels.’ 


note on ὑπὸ τοῦ καταστρώματος, Theoph. p- 

7. The Schol. explains σεσανιδωμένα, ‘with the hatches down, Bl. 

(f.) 8 οὖν. The MSS. have γοῦν, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, 6) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the above 
correction of Bekker. τὸ μέσον σκοποῦντι--ἰο OnE regarding the 
nean, striking an average, sc. between 50 and 120. This dative denotes the 
Matth. § 
Pop. refers to τὸ ἔξωθεν ἁπτομένῳ, ii. 49, 5. And 
Germ., C. 6. 
‘considering that it was dispatched from all Greece,’ 


person to whose estimate the matter is referred. 388, gives instances. 
, ‘In universum estimanti 
plus apud peditem roboris.’ Tac. ὡς ἀπὸ rdons— 
See Jelf, § 701; Matthie, 
οὐ πολλοί---ἰ, 6. 1,200 x ὃς =102,000. 


Cuaprer ΧΙ.---(α.) οὐχ ἣ ὀλιγ. τοσ. ὅσ. ἡἣ &xpnu.—‘ Not so much 
τῆς τροφῆς. The article 
πολεμοῦντα βιοτεύσειν---" would 
be enabled to get tts living while prosecuting the war.’ 


; 
} 


" inn f ; ’ ¥ 3 9 
the want of men as the want of money. 


implies, ‘the NMECESSATY susté nance,’ 


A somewhat unusual way 
of employing Biorevw, but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2. 25, 
εἰθισμένοι ἀπὸ πολέμου βιοτεύειν. ἐπειδὴ δέ. The δέ, though the 


reading of the MSS., is awkward position, and therefore most editors, 


including Kriig., read tre. He observes ee it. δὲ does certainly correspond some- 
times to a previous Te, but ani except in cases where what precedes the 6€ is 
mphatically opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have 
had ἀφικόμενοι δέ. If we admit thus much, 
the exact collocation which logically 


peri haps represent 


it seems unreasonable to demand 
expresses the antithesis, and we may 
the δὲ by translating, Nay, even when they had now arrived 
and won a battle (but that they did so win one is clear, for they would not other- 

6 have erected the Fortifications of the naval camp, 86. because they could not 
face of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (δὲ in apodost) ), did not 
even there upon employ their whole force, but, we. 


in t 
In the 


τὸ yap ἔρυμα. The 
article is used, for the poem of Homer rendered the existence of the entrench- 
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‘Lt of colon 


, and not that of 
la 


Lat 


y 
Ιωνας". 


the count: beam Cycladum incolas 


46. 
epend upon the 
Niebuhr, vol. i. 


τι 


(Knotrians alone 


11" 


57, Herod. viii. 
1 


( 


ΙΝ ia a 
1 which the name was 
he peninsula bounded 

and t 


t of what was 


1 
| 


he region 


4 
ϊ 


7 


ne 


Nape- 


1 4 
thernmost 


re e refers 


‘ by a line to Meta- 


} 
α 


Ἰ 
aate 


Lucania from 


Φη vy 
πε 


Ambraciots and 
Sollium. Cori 
4 


νἢ5. 


ΠΗ͂ 
nthio- 
i. 66. 


ray 


ἐ γι 1 


he 


1 
Acheorum, 


. ] 
unde 
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CuHaPTeR XITT.—(a.) πρότερον δὲ ἦσαν. . .. βασιλεῖαι. We must 
Nearly 


everywhere there was a transition state where all real power was possessed and 


not, however, suppose that the τυραννίδες immediately succeeded these, 
disputed among the members of an oligarchy. In passing from 
this into a more democratical stage existence, the government very 
generally fell into the hands of tious individual—in most cases a 
military chieftain. As long as he: 115 fa nily retained it, they were τύραννοι 
properly so called ; he Pisistratid, it was fr quently 
wrested from them, utions more or |] ocratic succeeded. Read 
Arnold's excellent ay, A Cc ΙΧ, lL. j ; Thirlw: Ll, 1. ch. 6, pp. i 
Miller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 176. 


᾽ 7 ᾽ 4 7 ; 
ΤΟΝ 8 And PTLVWEDES., 


192; and Hermann’s Gr. Antig. §§ 
ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι- —" ΟΡΥ71ι 

“γέρας in genere omne precipuum notat quod ze aliis habet, etiam 

Damn. . Hom. NV . See on 


indicating a condition of 


precipuum honorem aliquem. 


γέρεα βασίλεια at Sparta, Herod. 


] 


' . ᾿ ‘4 , . ++. "> ε \ \ « πεν 
tenure, cf. Jelf, δ 634, 4, C. Read 151, ) δ..11, 9, 19: ἢ περὶ τοὺς ἡρωΐϊκοὺυς 


" ᾿ “ἡ , ἊΨ ae ε \ ‘ 1 5 
χρόνους βασιλεία ἣν εκόντων MEV, ἐπὶ OC WPLOMEVOLS " στρατηγὸς yap ἣν καὶ 
δικαστὴς ὃ βασιλεύς, καὶ τῶν πρὸς τοὺς Θεοὺς κύριος. 

Kriig. remarks that ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς is 


Isocrat. 17, 19: 


ef. vil. 69, viii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. avrelxyovro—held 


Ἰ 


themselves to. On the change iar to plural, Kriig. refers to his own 


note on Xen. Anabd. i. 7. 17. Κῦρός τε καὶ Tia παρΉλθε, καὶ ἐγένοντο εἴσω 


τῆς τάφρου. 


he active, though oceur- 


͵ ss 


ὦ.) μεταχεερίσαι--Ἰϊ. ‘to; 
, i χείρ 


id 


ing vi. 16, vii. 87. Kriig. adds iv. Zaulois—i.e. ‘as well 


7 


u i ‘ Ξ Ξ ee 
as for the Corinathiar 3. , Says Kriic.. the vavs here men- 


tioned were cert unly not trirem: , a lia y asser 50, as these were 
rare before the Persian war. The Phocwa) ha hing it penteconters, 

Her. i. 163. 
(6.) μάλιστα.--᾿ ungefahr, ‘nearly’ Kriig. ilologers are divided about 
the meaning of this word. ‘ Veh menter disceptat est, p., whose note 
ich I have been able to 


ts use in Thucydides, I should incline t > belief that the word is 


ye νυν « νυ  ὐὐὐλὴω ᾽ 
From the most careful and extended indu ti 


employed, wherever an exact statement is impossj] le, lenote the very closest 
| 


approximation to it which the writer 


‘ . Ὶ ᾿ ; F j - 
sometimes to be rendered at the least. an st, according to 


necessity 
the point of view from and it is this appa- 
mmentators. See Peile’s 

wll) 7 the 


ἐς τὴν 


mi 
rent contradict 


τελευτήν “Compu a ( LOSE ὁ 1} ΘΩ͂. The more usual torm οἵ 


expression is with a dative, as in the next sentence ταύτῃ, and in the well- 
known line, καὶ τίς χρόνος τοῖσδ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐξεληλυθώς -᾿ (ἢ Matth. 
° 
388. 
(d.) Navuaxla παλαιτάτη. See Her Ml. iii. §3. Refers to the expedition 
undertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycopl , who hb 


been banished to Coreyra, and murdered there, 


᾿ solely to Homer,’ any more than in ch. 5 Ὁ. 


CaP. 14. NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 25 


(e.) ἀεὶ δή wore. ‘The ποτε is to be referred to def; the δὴ has a slightly 
Kriig. refers to Arist. Pol. vii. 
5, 55 where he is pointing out the most desirable site for a city. τοῖς 
παλαιοῖς ποιηταῖς. Homer has ἀφνειόν τε Κόρινθον, II. ii. 570. It does not, 
wever, appear certain that editors have a right to add, ‘alluding, however, 
ἐπλώϊζον. The active 
ts upon the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost always 
the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod, Op. et ἢ. 
once or twice in this preface Thuc. seems to have affected such 


expressions, 


intensive force,’ Bl. ἐμπόριον. 


ἀμφότερα. This must mean, ‘dy sea as well as by 


id,’ and so both Pop. and Krig. interpret it; others have imagined it to 


‘on the Aigean and in the ( orinthian gulf. They compare 1. 100, 112. 


« 


On the adverbial use of the word, ef. Matth. ὃ 425, Jelf, § 579, 6. The subject 
οἱ καθηροῦν is οἱ Κυρίνθιοι, as being the principal subject in the whole state- 


> 4 » ἢ . > 
ἐπὶ Κύρου. Jelf. δ 633, 


“ 


Γ al rT’ - . . err . 
(J-) Iwotv. The Phoceans, Her. i. the Milesians, iii. 39; the in- 


bitants of the islands, Herod. i. 27 (Kriig.) ; Samians, 6. φ. and Chians. 


; ΓῚ ᾿ 4 ᾿ " c , rm 
υἱέος. The Ionic, or old Attic Cl. ἄστεος, ἡμίσεος. Thucyd. employs 


th forms of the gen., for we have υἱοῦ, y. 16. Πολυκρατής. Cf. 


104, and read Herod. lil. 39, ev seg.; Grote, vol. iy. Dp... 92%. 


—_—e- , ΥῪ A } ᾿ - _ Ξ eee ~ rr . . . σ ee " 
Ρήνειαν. See the account, iii. 104. ‘This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinks) 


because Phueyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstances there 
mnndad 
UruecU, 


9.) οἰκίζοντες. There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 

If points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
he actual process of colonising the place. Arn. therefore is right in saying that 
sea-fight mentioned by Herod. i. 166. cannot be the one here meant, though 
quite so right in translating, ‘ the Phoceans who were Sounding 
as if we had found οἱ oixiCovres. This, however, does not affect his 

tatement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Phoceeans sent 
rth fifty-five years before the reduction of the mother city by the Persians. 
[hey were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from their homes, 
id it is prol ably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 


+ 


niusion has occurred concerning the event. See the discrepancies in Poppo’s 


Cuarrer XIY.—(a.) πεντεκοντόροις. Vessels with a sinole bank of 
's, twenty-five on each side. πλοίοις μακροῖς Ἰοηρ, licht boats, 


ayy shige ι, 
bably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them 


* -- 


the piratical barges of earlier times. and refers to Wachsmuth. Antig. Gr. ii. τ. 
θ Χρῃ, Anabh, ν. A's Ss 

(6.) τὰ Μηδικά, τὰ Περσικά. ΜΉΘ used as epochs, denote the second 
ersian war. Kriig. adds. the second determination of the date by reference to 
arius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the third Persian war. We 
ust remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
‘“orded by Herodotus. περὶ Σικελίαν. These words. as Pop. 
nuts out, may either mean ‘in Sicilia cireumcirea,’ ἡ 6. ‘in the different parts 


quarters of Sicily,’ ef. vi. 2, 6, or ‘in Sicilia et finitima Italia,’ ‘the parts 
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τύραννοι were Gelo an or i .) ὅσοι Kal ἐγένοντο. This is one of those cases where the force of 

ronem, Anaxilaum, alios. 16 conjunction may (as Arn. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
᾽ " , _ ° > } os . . 4 ᾿ nr ° 48 

e7. Krug. ΕἾ Σ 716] auxillary V ἱ as any a did take place. pee ch, 97 and 105. The idiom 


? 


ass itself with those cases where καὶ introduces something to which 
1 
A 


és Taxos παίει. Kepkupaices 1. 


+ 


ion is directed in contrast t at has cede the adversative καί--’ 


τί χρὴ καὶ λέγειν, concer ling the right interpretation of whicl 
ry’ ed. Hermann, E.G. nlains, τί καὶ χρὴ λέγειν, *non solum 
iquid dicendum sit bitat.’ Klotz, on the contrary—‘ Si 
ναυτικὰ ἐκέκτηντο. The Thasians, fo lico τί ph καὶ λέγειν, proprie hoe qu: uid sit dicendum, etiam si solum de 
2. βραχέα. ‘rig. inter- licendo cogitemus. thin] apn is correct, and thi: he phrase means, 
141, ἐπὶ βραχείᾳ προφάσει. Ι | he speaking is introduced 
ὀψέ TE, ad So τί καὶ βούλεσθε, ὦ νεώτεροι ; 
ought not to want any- 
2> 1 


| ‘ > 9 / 
so here the καὶ ἐγένοντο is in contra th οὐδεὶς £uveorn. 


a 4 


+ ann γέ γ7γν τ-- , mee har: ica he does not 
conjyectul ) } ν ( Θ ne aoe not 


believe this 


προσ σ χόντε φ, Col 


as appositely, προσεῖχε TH κατὰ θάλασσαν πολέμῳ, Vil. 4, 5. 
> 8d sl ᾿ It may ois ποιὰ τ A ΜῈ el tea 
EKOT MOUS στρατειαϑ. t ma ΟἹ i al nstance ΟἹ rOLLEr S NY} 
- . > > ᾿ Ν — 7 f ae ε " Ὶ 4 an 5 4: ε 3 Ts 4 “ἢ ΐ ἀπ ἦς 4 > \ ΄ 
26, ἔτη δὲ ἐς i τὰ ξύμπαντα ( κα and over subtlety to mention that ἢ ( ik the words πολὺ ἀπὸ τῆς 


Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
5 ͵ } 5 ν᾿ . Δ - 
1s ἐπιδήμους would ‘at home;’ and of course it is 


Ω2 , ce» θεν See, ( CH ; ce ᾿ - ᾿ ΘΕῸ διῶ αὐ ἃ P sa of 2 
as βηναι KELvey OVEVTTE ἽΚΕΙ | . Us ulte a ne pie e at a great aistance abroad, aS ata small one—ci. ἐπὶ 


προσδοκίμου ὄὃντο Ἔ---' ein pect odov ἔκδημον ii. 10, ‘for a foreign expedition, i.e. beyond the limits of their 


ν προσδόκιμον ἐς τὴν Κύπρον εἶναι. rod. v. 108. Th vn states. Ε 16 construction Kriig. compares τὸν ἱερὸν πόλεμον ἐστράτευσαν, 
290. Τ. Κ.Α. remarks it is an extension of the 
ἐξιέναι, στρατείαν στρατεύεσθαι, tr. ‘ went out 
ὑπήκοοι ξυνεστήκεσαν. 

lves in a subordinate 


€ Ur * 7 3 ε Ud 
SC, Ol Ἕλληνες. τί - iselve unaided, se. by ὑπήκοοι. 


must, as in cl 


ions 1. 14, con- 


by Miiller, 2 
f Mar: 


‘ Bellum ortum 
mean the Persia g at all, | stand or the people, Just ἃ ' AUINS § ( ant ͵ elanti aM po. ide Strab. x. p. 688 Pop. ‘Clavier 


‘Romanus, ‘ Penus,’ and we say he Gaul,’ or ‘the Lurk, eaning by U ‘onsider 6 B. c. as the date of the war for the Lelantic territory, mentioned 
Ὶ . . & Qn! Ο Ν Ν rm . . 5 rs 
term the whole nation, an recisely, ch. , ὃ Pappapos, @ rod. v. 99; Thue. Ὁ, 15; . t. Pol. iv. 12. Hermann, P. A. of Greece, 
yaus—‘the well-known fleet. ἐναυμάχησαν--- αὖ Salamis. υ : 2, S.€o07—lit. stood apart—divided into the alliance. Krug. 

πάση 5 : 1S νεὼς ve may ider it, with Krug., an adverbial ex ompares διεκρίθησαν, 1. 13. 


pressi 


Cuaprer XVI.—(a.) ἐπεγένετο. This verb would naturally govern both 
CHAPTER —(a.) ὅμως. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. ἄλλοις and καὶ Ἴωσι. The latter words, however, as στρ, remarks, also link 


διαρκῆ. If the word differs at all in signification from avrapk7s, ug.‘ themselves in construction ἐπεστρ . It isin fact one of the anacoloutha 
ntry incapab! Ι of Thuevd.. wl ‘times introduces a fresh clause with a new type of con- 


} 
lat) | ’ {1 τ ‘ avraokns ha: fe eT Mh Ι͂ > : 4} " μονα ] δ. ἢ wf fy 
modating a ere ϊ ally ᾿ al no popuiat! ᾿ ΠΟΙΓΡΟῚ QuTapK7s Das ΤΟΙ . Struc m. 8 ATeENTLY rar in’ ha } pre lous ciause 15 impertect, i the 


an 1] ] ] y t Ι { cne wan of it isting’ inhabitants. rrom ¥i. oo} = i i] ty whic] if ἸΏ Ὡ hey thi mn not ἢ l] i” ut. ΠΥ ν. 95; οὐ τοσοῦτον 


ρ Nee ois le alts Bia ᾿ . a ny AT ra the fore Q> ἣ ε f rg a SE ee ee, ee ™ 
unem rney Ϊ a riv 10} ἰ 11} JUL οἱ Lia avy ς 1 ; ! ( YO Vi y ) LAl (not PAGATEL, VI ) aoGevelas παραθείγμα Tos 


} > ét¢haennoh ‘ "i > , rm. am } mf ᾿ ary am a+ roc ᾿ 
‘thoroughly,’ ‘throughout. ἀρχομένοις δηλυύμενον. This, with other idioms of the same sort, depends upon 


28 NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. [Book 1, 
a principle of the utmost importance for the right understanding of Greek 
authors, noticed by Mr. Shilleto in his edition of Demosthenes De Falsé Leg. 
viz. that the Greeks scarcel) it 1 » to avoid it, make a two- 
fold statement alike in both clau ; they vary the construction even to affecta- 
tion. Express καὶ Ἴωσι in Enclis! ‘and as ir particular impediment to thi 
lonians, Cyrus and t hae Ρ rsi 

μὴ αὐξηθῆναι. 


: i ν : in MEA hs 
article τοῦ. But, as Kriig. says, the simple infinitive follows, because κωλύματα 


Great iffi li ie hi e peen made about absence ol the 


ἐπεγένετο is exactly eq to ἐκωλύθησαν, cf. Jelf. ἐντὺς 


Ἅλυος. ‘ This side Halys’—as this « xpresses a familiar division by a familiar 


boundary, the absence of the article may well be defended on the principle 


mentioned above (chap. 8 a), though, : rule, Krig. may be right in 


saying, the Greeks to πόταμος prenx name with t article, 6 “AAus 


πόταμος. See for the facts, Herod. i. ἐδούλωσε. The younger 


udent should compare δουλωσόμενος lid, ch. 18, and he will see that 


st 
the middle is avoided here, because reference is not made to the reflex effect 


' ' : 
the action upon the actor, or his 


but simply to its effect upon 


, * 


sufferer. Kriig¢. also notices tl *das Leiden des Objects, nicht da: 


Interesse des Subjects z ezeichnen ist.’ ¢ Ls viocous—se 


f ] . 1 ° ° a 
ἐδούλωσε. Herodotus (i. suvmission of 
ἢ .. 1 ] ] "1 SS 
the continental cities t irpacus, le Island iuntarily ΟἿ » themselves 


: ΩΝ ] 
Simulatea 


But, adds Poppo, either the 

1. 
temporary, or Thucydides overlo 
reduction beneath the Persian power 


the Ionian revolt. See iii 


CuapTer XVII. (a. . * Their own interests’ 
Krig. ‘ What concerned themselves” Arn. ‘ That which depent 


themselves.’ These of course amount to the same 


γ 


It is, however. P ile “aU hat as | " The Va OWN 


Pa, f : } ’ ie > 4 
1.6. Would Last th " OW? 16. a Κ . : , a €s TE TO 


σῶμα. Kriig. rstands this of personal urity. It bably includes the 
notion of luxury τφαλείας ] ( 
security. Krug. This scarcely seems accurate. The 

think, as usual denote, dicates that 


through some status. Se hat 1 aid ch. 40 e, and the wh 


‘Keeping as quiet as possible,’ allowing as fev opportunities 
e 


commotion as the) uid, the administrati I these τύραννοι see 


mann’s Political . note, ‘ Were the tyrants 


- 5 ed , 
bt 18 positive ly asserted 


“) ae .. - } Poe) oy. eee 
generally warlike ? ue, 1. eems te ny it, but i 


λιν τὴ ) as πὰ | ih . . " r “Ἢ . 
by Plat. Rep. viii. p. 566 Ε, and Aristot. Pol @kovv, Arn. 
] Ι ᾿. ἡ " ν αἱ "Δ , ‘ l ‘ 4} A & } 
remarks the verd does not me rely SIONIUY hi /inrnaoited, u CY) Lived in and 
7) J γ». + “* ae ‘ ns - ; ᾿ ~~ a? 
conductéd, aS 1M 1]. 37; 111. 37. DO διοίκεν τὴν πόλιν imisler Ci 


mm) 


5» - *,* 7 . } 
auT@v. ne preposition "has 8 mixed 
But as 


affairs 


meaning, partly expressive of derivation, and partly of agency.’ Arn. 
the doer of an act is considered as the source from which it proc , both ide: 
naturally coincide and are expressed by the θ rd. See, however, Mat 

The use of εἰ μὴ for ‘ unless’ 


Cuar. 18.] NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 29 


readily explained by the ellipse of some predicate to be supplied from the rest 


of the sentence. The second εἰ appears to me to belong to τι- ἢ. δ. ‘si quid,’ 


and such also is the case with three instances which Jelf. § 860, 7, has cited as 
exhibiting a second εἶ in connection with εἰ μή. Pop. supplies after εἰ μὴ εἴ τι, 
‘ Nist 


ry) quid adversus SUOS quique Jinitinios ~memori dignum Jecerunt (quod certé 


1 > { > / 
the words ἀξιόλογον ἔργον ἐπράχθη, and says that the whole runs thus: 


fecerunt Sicure tTyranntr), nam (hi) Sicilie tyranni, ¥e. In εἰ μὴ εἴ Tl, Says 


Bl., we have an Attic phrase for εἰ μὴ ὅ,τι. éxdo7o.s—a sort of 


ablative, corresponding with ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, and depending upon ἐπράχθη. 


‘ > / rT’ 4 . ν 
yap ἐν Σικελίᾳ. The γὰρ has reference, as frequently, not to an 


expressed, but an implied assertion—‘ but not all, for the Sicilian tyrants,’ 
This is more simple and natural than with Kriie. to refer it to és τὸ σῶμα ᾧκουν, 
ke. παντάχοθεν 


‘Jrom causes operating on all sides.’ See i, 124, 


eee , > , > 
and lil. ς 2 6. κατείχετο ἀτολμοτέρα εἶναι. There does not 


seem to me any real difficulty here. Of course the words do not mean—‘ was 
NVEVEILTLE d trom heing timid r ‘ 
4 ” ‘ 


> ΄ 
result οἵ κατείχετο, and μήτε. 


but the two infinitives proleptically express the 


. Te are like the Latin ‘ neque. . . et ’—Greece 
was kept in check, so as both not to perform in confederacy any brilliant (φανερόν) 
. loit. and to be 17) its 86) arate cowry unit LE S 8074 what de ficie nt in enterprise 


‘he absence of ὥστε is of no importance, ef, 111. 23; vi. 69. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


throughout involved and irregular. Bl. 


f \ > 4 , mr . . ω 
(α.) ἐπειδὴ δέ. ‘The construction of this sentence is 
‘Protasis prima sententid alio modo 
sin repetitur verbis μετὰ δὲ τὴν τῶν τυράννων κατάλυσιν, οἱ per 
+ 


uplicem particulam γὰρ causam, et cause causam indicat, Géll. 


τύραννοι. ‘The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to have 
been deposed by the Spartans: the Cypselide of Corinth and Ambracia, the 
former in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 B.c.), the latter probably somewhat later; the 
Pisistratide in Athens, who were allied with the Thessalians in Olymp. 67. 3 
(510 B.C.) ; their adherent, Lygdamis of Naxos, probably about the same time; 
schines of Sicyon, about the 65th Olymp. (520 B.c.); Symmachus of Thasos, 

f Phocis, and Aristogenes of Miletus, of whom we know only the names. 
The larger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
Cleomenes and Demaratus. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p- 189. The deposition 
of tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratical government, was 
evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 


9 
a 


‘It is easy to perceive,’ says Miiller, vol. i. p. 187, ‘in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful coali- 
tion against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of that 
tace, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their own 


ends the opinions which had lately arisen.’ For a full understanding of the 


| Subject, the student must read Miiller’s Dorians., vol. i. ch. 7 8. ἐπὶ 


i) 


ToAV—*‘ to a great extent ;’ to be understood locally, says Krig..: but Engelman 

: ae ‘ : ξ ieee 

has ‘grossen Theils.’ ‘ The junior 
] 


student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s important 


¢ “ \ a 
οἱ WAELOTOL Kal τελευταῖοι. 


canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. The canon in ques- 
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hi. ὅς, vi. 52; 1506. Panath. $397: 7 


++ ] 
mitted, 


c ‘ \ “ \ c 
ms as 0 Θεὸς καὶ “Σωτὴρ μων. ἃ 


rs to Theoe. i. 26, 


snou 


urselves, 
remarks from tne assert 
t, that * upon a pine 


~ 51 . does fail, 
Granville 


° . ; . . > 4] . 
᾿ " TAN | 7. ' ἔγης γ + + rot 
yvnere 1 lOla n ἃ occasion contusion ΟἹ thougnt, 


56 


“upon a pincn, 


but 
I myself believe that τὸ does not 


QYAVAKTOUYTaS 


. 


τοὺς ἀδικουμένους KC 
I SO expressed my 


> 


καὶ τελευταῖος Opauay, 


Ὁ 
ROC Twovyngiwy καὶ A@nvaiar 
5“ 5° 
M ) ἃ ry [ Yo vod ἢ τ c ery) { +) 111 
as ueyloras καὶ ἐλαχίστας ναῦς,1. 10; 1 ias καὶ Παράλου, 111. 


᾽ 
Al 


" oo 


with ἐν αὑτῷ Ti 


sie s/ 
"Abs 


‘ ‘ 


> 
λαμπρότης καὶ ἐξ τ 


ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ παθεῖν, i.e, ἢ 


Ϊ jyvaro., 1. 


Thy ve 


e uh r 
( ny: οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ 
' . - , ν oe ἡ ** 
\ . - “οι Κα re ) ἔπειτα ὀόξα. 11 
καὶ μέλλον, 1. παραυτίκα ΤΕ ὲ 


βουλόμενον καὶ 
. , 


subordination to some 


{ : 3 "λέως pre it crew aoe 

Λακεδαίμονα KTLLOYTES TOVS βασιλεας Kavlora 
Y nad 1 a 

the Hera Le1C and Dorial 


MOst ea 


IS 


Σπάρτης 


: ‘ 
OLKLO TAS 


7 


KTLOULP, 


} } . 
| rere nhumovdel 


collected a lary? 
Is c. ( f, W uncaer 
7 


of the period 


on sO 


eTor 


he 


jealousies between t 


᾽ “παρ. 18.] 


) ~ , ad 
(0.) τῷ μεγάλ»ν στόλῳ. 


nay οἵ m hal 
ur, Dam | rlinum del 


Ν ‘ 1 
TPOVUXOVTES. e (ἢ 


thy i 7 


᾿ ; 
ἀνασκευασάμενοι. 


‘umMmstani 
ual Service. 


ὅν... 1]. 
iraphrases well: 
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Thirlwall, 1. Dp 215. ἔτη 


οἵ Lycurgus is too long and 


804 B.C.; since the Pelop. war 
] 


Apoll in 8 B.C. l, and the 


] 
“1. 
by Theopompus, according to Isoerates, about 


4 B.C); 
reign Lycurgus made his reforms. See. however, 


Miiller’s Dorians, ch. 7, 


f him (Lveureus) ac : individual pnerson ἢ 
riim (iycurgus) as an individual person. 


dorus. essenia was conquerec 
750 8.6. | Arn, 


and Theopompus was next but one in 


Pp. 154, who states, ‘We abso- 
Thirlwall, 
μάλιστα. Peile, comparing many 
It is obvious 
But 


le nearest obtainable approximation, 


ist,” ‘every whit.’ 
others to which he refers. 
If μάλιστα denotes tl 
5 intent 


riter’ to make the number as large as possible, it will 


᾿ and when vICe UW rsd, “δῖ most.’ 
ZO the close of 


, . ἘΨΕ 
ποταμέλξεται εἰς δύο πέλλας, not into, but 


ἐς τὴν τελευτή»ν---: 
1 this war, and infra, és τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον. Peile 
as much as two 
Theocrit.., I 


This is δὲ in apodosi recalling 


7+) : — 2a et οὐ δες 
: with a numeral, which, as in 


85, 7, ἐς 
4 


ί 
AU 


μετὰ δέ. 


with which the ch. commences after the interruption of a long 


Note the article. τῶν ξυμπολεμησάντων. 


e who regard the aorist as any other past tense, must be puzzled by this 


as Pop. is, who remarks, ‘ non ut plerumgu participium aoristi dici- 
lum Persicum non era 
i the fo 


he aorist, 


t communiter gestum.’ According 


ν 


rm of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 


tive of any particular time. The confederated Greeks 


" ξυμμάχων, the confederate Greeks, cf. Appendix. 


. 9, note ἃ. 


διανοηθέντες.--" having formed 
1 Cf. ch. 


mr es : 
a. Che διὰ denotes ] 


its passage through tl 


lat 


thoughts. 


7 a. 


ive to κατασκευάζομαι. It is used in military 


The corr 


the breaking up of a camp. See Xen. Anab. vi. 


ll their move able 


2, 5, and 


lt must mean some thing Slmliar, 2.é. " having packed Up a 


) " Ψ ..7 
ure, dnd taken 2Γ wi h 


διεκ ρ ἰθησαν---- wer separated 


ties of | .and L. .ch. 15 b. Pop. appropr’ately quotes 


ἐν τὰ ; 
Arminium sO διεφάνη means 
} / 


j SE 9 
δὲ POwervsy Ul 
4 ‘ 


Cf. iv. 51, 


word (Herod. 


> rm. sim ω 4 
tinction has been drawn that 


4} ὁμαιχμία is an 


A dis 


ἰδὲ ~ \ Mh ae Ἦν 

Vil. 145), not in use, says Kriig. 
ξυμμαχία denotes alliance in 
But 


For the 


leader; ὁμαιχμία a league upon terms of equality. 


impossible 


to pronounce positively u 
] 


Nn. 102, 


7 > . 
pon the correctness of this. 


es see Cc μετὰ KivOUywyv—ainid aangers, 1. 6. in 


Kriig. res 1. 70, §; ii. 
Their f 


5. a similar description of the Roman military system. Joseph. 


compa 
ield of 


2, 3; mi. §6, 3; vi. ι. Arn. 
exercise was not the 


nnt 
Οἵ 
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Cuarter XIX. Matthiz. 


from a hasty consideration of this passage, was induced to believe that ἡγεῖσθα 


¢ ~ ® , . ε a bs 
(a.) nyovvro—‘ exercised their ἡγεμονία. 


governed the accusative. It evidently stands here independently, and 
ἐπιτηδείως rorrreverv—‘ to li 
It makes little differen 


we read πολιτεύσωσι, or with Kriig., πολιτεύσουσι. as ther 


accusative depends upon ἔχοντες. 


2 7 gmt Le ? 
MIJATCRICAL WteTESTS. 


7 ie f a 7 
1 polity accommodate a& fo of 


whether with Pop 


is ample authority for either form of expression—the |: being rather mor 
direct and definite—how they shall, instead of, in order that they may. Th 


words are paralleled exactly by οὐκ ἐπιτηδείως ἔχειν, v. 82, 1, and καταστήσειν 
ἐς τὸ ἐπιτήδειον, iv. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent οὔ ἢ 
ΤΊ) ᾿ . » 4, All I lait’ ὃ 44. ne me lOU aNd @XLenet OT t 
Υ ε , . ᾽ " Ὶ 

Spartan ἡγεμονία is set forth by Muller, Dor. 


supremacy was exercised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. 


book 1, ch. ΙΧ. S 2. The Spartan 
A Spart 
h 


le privileg the old Homeric οἱ 


war sent round to the subordinate states an order 


king was generalissimo, with many of t 
tain. The Spartans before : 


to furnish part of a contingent, tl 


quantity previously fixed ; 


> maximum of which was always a determined 


they hever (like their rivals) exacted a re ΟἽ} 
the internal affairs 


imstances. On 


laws, and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no inf 


the only confederacy which, in the flourishing times 


independent * ire 


A 


annual contribution 


ence. It was, says Miller, 


of Greece, combined extensive powers with justice, a respect 


dependence οἵ its weaker membi rs. παραλαβόντες that this 


word dos S not imply a posse ssion acquire d by force or craft may be seen (inte 


A 


alia) from its . 9 Ὁ, τὴν βασιλείαν παραλαβεῖν. For the manner 


acquisition see i. 99, 96. τὰ κράτιστα must be connected as ar 


accusative with ἤνθησαν, οἵ. 1. 6 ἃ. And so τὰ κράτιστα παρασκευάζεσθαι στόλοι 


l, 21 ἃ, an ἱ τὰ ἄριστα πράττειν, V. Q, 7. Krug. These are apparently ud 


usages. The » old editors with ra κράτιστα, 
lently as possibl. Ἧ remarks that this sense is little appropriate, a | pre ters 
to consider ws as equivalent to ὅταν. ‘ than whe 7) the " once most Howrish Ἷ, 
‘This refers to the period a little before the conclusion of the thirty years’ 
treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic 


Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Beeotia and Achaia on 


the continent of Greece itself. 


five years’ truce (ch. 


} 
} 


See ch. 108, 111, 115. Arn. The times of the 


112) and the battle of Coronea (ch. 113). 


akparpy7s is for a—Kepao, ir. κεράννυμι, and davns—‘ fresh from the fount. 


γ» 


‘pure, " unmingled, ‘unimpaired, Eurip. has νῆες ἀκραιφνεῖς, Hee. 
’ 


Κρ. remarks that the word does not elsewhere occur in Attic 


f {τὺ ἢ Ὶ . . ) ν £2 
than as (when) in form lays they 


federation unimpaired. 
A 


j τὰ ᾿ Ἂ ᾿ : 
low ished most vigorously wit 
; Α 


αὐτοῖς. Grote has ἃ note, vol. vy. p. 
which he contends that αὐτοῖς includes both the Lacedemonians and Athenians 


because, as Thucyd. had not said that the Athenian empire at the beginning of 


the Pelop. war had diminished in magnitude, the comparison between tv 


periods of it could not be clearly understood. The contrast, he says, is betwee! 


confederate Greece be tore tne war, and bisected (sreece in a” state of ay 
ἃ Stat r war, 


\ me νὼ : 
cannot regard this as probabl avT OLS plainly belongs to the second clan: 
» 9 P - \ - - ‘ 

intrt duced by Αϑηναῖοι δὲ opposed to the oi μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι: and, according 
to Mr. Grote’s interpretation, no Satistactory meaning ean be assigned to τῆς 


ξυωμαχίας ἀκραιφνοῦς, which is a natural expression for the Athenian leagu 
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while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, but, as it seems to me, would be very 


CHAPTER XX.—(a.) τὰ μὲν οὖν. Most of the editors agree in observing 
pposing clause is to be found in the next chapter, though some consider 
be ἐκ δὲ τῶν, x.7.A., and others, with Kriig., καὶ ὃ πόλεμος οὗτος. Very 
has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to 
hereas the construction is complete with χαλεπὰ ὄντα as the subject 
ns τεκμηρίῳ are added, forming a sort of objective case 


δ. 


To me these words seem an after-thought or qualifica- 


Ἁ εν 
παντὶ εξ 


Ἰ 
᾿ 


7 
r tne vero. 


Thucydides was about to say the τὰ παλαιὰ are difficult to ecredit—but 
le enunciating this, modifies it ‘yet not absolutely so, for on the whole they 
redible ¢ nough, hut it is difficult to establish each consecutive link in the chain 
f 770. be He therefore st y h Ὺ are fe lt to be lieve as established by 

ἢ Ὶ erhaps, taking πιστεῦσαι more in- 


) Ἶ : 
Ine ὦ believer 77) them Upon an unbroken 


them, he must be satisfied with 
That 


uld be found where πιστευθῆναι might have been expected, is not 


i. . if a man do S believe 
he chain less firmly 


links in t established than others. 


to the genius of the Greek language. See the cases collected by 
l compare χαλεπὴ ἄρξαι vil. 51, χαλεπωτέρους εἶναι προσ- 
Bl. cites Cicero De Or. 1. 58, ‘res difficiles perdiscere,’ and 


Reiske and Wyttenbach con- 


MTWOAEMELY ΥἹΙ. 


+> ἡ γν} τ { ?, νοι fo) 
SeQe particularly note On εὖ TOLety, ch. 132 b. 


lecture πιστῶσαι----" difficult to οἱ nafirm hy a strictly consecutive chain of proof, a 


obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, were the reading 


text inadmissible. Kampfer explains, ‘quum cuivis testimonio forte 


eps oblato credere difficile sit.’ But (as T. K. A. rightly says) ἑξῆς denotes 


succession, not fortuitous occurrence. Pop. has, not very correctly I 
Pe) ee Ps 7 ta }; 7 7 by 7, a Ja, 
"PS αἱ iieil 18 ered U, €LIAMS?2 CX ordine Guoagque lestumonwum ad TEI COM- 
A A ᾿ 


᾿ , ΕΣ ῖ : a ae 
ohandam proferatur, for where does etiamsi proferatur come from? Kriug., 
ἢ ingenuity, reads πᾶν ti—‘ in each particular consecutively to believe from 


7. But 1 cannot help considering the expression an unnatural one, though 


upports it from vii. 29. I find that Peile’s translation does not materially 
ffer from that given, and he aptly compares iii. 13, τοιαύτας ἔχοντες προφάσεις 


I 35 
clear 


\ ie . ; a ‘ “ > , ~ ε Ll > U 
Καὶ QtTlas ATECTIUEV, Tapers μεν TOLS ακΚκοῦουσι γνῶναι @WS ELKOTWS ἐδράσαμεν 


of such a nature that it is clear) for those who hear them to perceive 


that we have done it—as parallel to the 


dificult (i.e. of such a nature that it is difficult) to build one’s belief of them 


ι 
upon a complete chain of evidence. Bl, is, I think, quite wrong: ‘ Such 7 have 


“ ΄ 7 4 
ideed (i.e 


\ » Ῥω 
present case—xaArera ὄντα being 


ν 


Jound to be the state of affairs in ancient times, however hardly it may Jind credit, 
even when established on a regular chain of proofs.’ 

(}.) ᾿Αθηναίων γοῦν. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning 
of the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (cf. ch. 2 e), ‘This 
is evidenced, at any rate, by the case of the Athenians, if by nothing else.’ 

Im. καὶ Θεσ. κιτιλ. The οὐκ ἴσασιν cannot be connected with ἦσαν, for it is 
plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this fact. It 


is better, therefore, with Kriig., to consider these words as purely parenthetical. 
D 
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ὑποτοπήσαντες, K.T.A. Having had some suspicion that on that day, and 


just as they were on the point of αι ting (lit. ‘alongside of the matter,’ vi. 
disclos wre had bee n mad hy one of the ur accomplice 8 or, haa ing suspected that 
some disclosure, ὅτ. δράσαντάς τι καὶ κινδυνεύειν. Compare 


1 


the note on εἰπόντας τι κινδυνεύειν, 11]. 53. is clear that the phrase means, 
‘ not to risk their lives for nothing,’ ‘ not to run the peril without having first 


The words are well explained by 


a ᾿Ξ ἃ 7 
done something to make it worth while. 
Peile. ᾿ But wishing before the uy were séizeéd, hav 1.0 done something. 80 and not 


otherwise—if it must be so (or δ᾽ θη). to run the risk of their lives.” So in the 


well-known prayer of Ajax—év δὲ φάει καὶ ὄλεσσον--- een , 
You will,’ Kriig. refers to the καὶ before δύνωνται, lv. 98, 2 hicl e, and οὗ 


¢ \ ~ »% ~ ; \ ~ 3 , σ΄ > ἡ 
ὕπερ του ἄγαθου Τᾶχα TiS Καὶ TOAUG ἀποθανεῖν, Romans Ἐς 7. Aeéw KOpLoy, 


* The temple of the daughters of Leos, who, according to the tr: dition, had been 


sacrificed by their father during a famine, as an offering lives of 


people. 


(c.) ἀμνηστεῖν. ‘A rare word,’ Kriig. 


The temple stood in the Ceramicus within the walls” Arn. 
“1 have only met with it in Soph 
El. v. 482, and Aratus, Diosem. 11s,’ Bl. μιᾷ ψήφῳ προστίθεσθαι 
—‘ 5686 adjungere,’ sc. to the party voting—it means therefore simply, ‘to vote.’ 
The statement of Herod. vi. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 
obscure. He speaks of the two senior senators who, in the absence of the 
kings, represented them, as δύο ψήφους τιθεμένους. τρίτην δὲ τὴν ἑωυτῶν. Thu- 
eydides evidently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean—‘ each giving 
vera ly, a th ird for 
And so must we 
understand it, though C. F. Hermann (P. A. G. ἢ 25. 7), Heeren, and Miiller 


consider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king had 


) h wha ᾿ — 7 
wo voTvTeS (SC. : ἱ arcns representative), and the 2,38 
I 


: 7 ; . . . 
the MS8elve a) or at hey would vote Six times altogether. 


two votes—the latter, however, admitting that Herod. probably followed this 


the opinion rene rally received Arnold and 
Miiller, Dorians (vol. il. . 106) state their beli f th: Thi eyd. refers to Hel- 


Greece, vol. 11. Ὁ. 105, note. 


lanicus rather than Her , whose work he can scarcely have read. If. says 


Arn., Herod. i. 130 refers to the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus 
A.C. 409, it may be questioned whether Thr ‘yd. had ever seen his history, not- 
withstanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympie 
games. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thueyd. exile dates 
in the year 403 A.c., when probably the great 


} 


> part of his work had been com- 
posed. See ch. 22 ὁ. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 


ef. ch. 224. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly 
involve the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod. (iii. 55) 
expressly says that he had been there himself: but. as A. remarks, it denies 
that the demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its in- 
habitants to form part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Roman 
system the military divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Not 
withstanding the denial of Thucyd., Miiller (Dorians, ii Ῥ. 49) asserts that 
“ Pitane was of sufficient importanee to have its own gymnastic contests, and to 
furnish a battalion of its own, ealled Pitanates.’ This he considers confirmed 
by the fact that Caracalla, in imitation of antiquity, composed a λόχος Πιτανάτης 
of Spartans (Herodian, iv. 8), and that the Tarentines, who retained the memory 


of the mother city more in their names of places than in their customs. had a 


Keil] us at 
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division of their army which was called Pitanates. The Περίπολοι Πυτανῶται are 
mentioned upon a coin of Tarentum, Millinger, Plate i. n. 19. Schweighiuser 
would reconcile both historians, by supposing that there was such a cohort 
levied for the occasion at the battle of Platza, and commanded by Amom- 
pharetus ; but, as this was not perpetual, it had ceased to exist in the time of 
Thucydid s. This is, however, only that sort of hypothesis which any one can 
make, and besides Thue. boldly says—ov8 ἐγένετο πώποτε. ἀταλαίπωρος 
—‘unpainstaking.’ Pop. compares (what is probably an imitation) ‘ yulgi in- 
ἕτοιμα 


diligentiam veri,’ Tac. Hist. iv. 49. ‘what is ready to hand,’ 


5 


ν᾽ να py “pe > atop] f 
‘the first account that presents rtsel}. 


CuapTeR XXI.—(a.) ὅμως. Notwithstanding the difficulty of coming to 
μ ὶ : 


any satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. TotavTa—é 


διῆλθον. Pop. seems to understand, ‘ such as I have recounted. Krieg. makes 


ἃ διῆλθον the object of νομίζων, and τοιαῦτα the predicate—‘ what I have recounted 


5 U Mi ᾿ δ᾽ ΚΣ ᾿ mm 
to be such. Maar ioTa "as néar as can be made out, οἵ. 14 Cc. Tr. 


¢ 


ε , ; : ᾽» 3 Id 9 t be a . holdis «᾽ so als ° Ὁ y 
ἀμαρτᾶνοι Sc, νομί(ων -- Τοίῳ NOt OE Wrong MN holt 2 5; SO 8150 join πιστεύων, 


‘and in not being more inclined to believe’ καὶ couples πιστεύων to νομίζων. 
λογογράφοι. The prose writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the 


words to the prose writers antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecatzeus of 


Hellanicus of Mytilene. The student will find a more particular account, 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xviii. p. 258, E. T. 


ξυντίθημι. Perhaps, like our ‘ concoct,’ implies 


letus, Charon of Lampsacus, Xanthus the Lydian, Pherecydes of Leros, and 


With οὔτε ξυνέθεσαν of course 
repeat πιστεύων. 
the notion of making up ἃ fictitious story. Bl. cites Dem. p. 277, λόγους 
εὐπροσώπους καὶ μύθους συνθείς ; and in Latin componere mendacia. 

προσαγΎ. ἢ ἀληθέσ.---“ with a view to what was more attractive to the ear. rather 
than to truth.’ This double comparative is common both in Greek and Latin, 
when two qualities are assigned to the same subject, and it is supposed to 
possess more of the first than the second. This is Jelf’s explanation, § 782, f. 
lt appears to me that the presence of the second quality is only asserted by a 
sort of euphemism, or politeness. In fact, it is gently implied that the subject 
is rather deficient therein, e.g. Herod. 111. 65, ἐποίησα ταχύτερα ἢ σοφώτερα, ‘I 
have acted with more precipitancy than wisdom,’ implying there was very little 
wisdom in the act at all. Madvig’s explanation is similar to that of Jelf (Lat. 
Gr. § 307), ‘A comparison of two qualities which are found in the same subject 
in an unequal degree, is denoted either by the positive with “ mays,” or by two 
comparatives.’ ‘Aimilii contio fuit verior quam gratior populo’ (Liy. xxii. 38), 
which seems to me equally open to the above remark. See 6. 9. “Iw στρατηγοὶ 
πλέονες ἢ βελτίονες, Arist. Ach. 1011. ἀνεξέλεγτας--- which cannot 
be submitted to the test,’ or, as Arn. well gives it, ‘which cannot be proved or dis- 
proved.’ ἐλέγχειν, it may be well to remind the non-logical reader, may imply 
the establishment of a conclusion by indirect proof, as well as its direct refuta- 
tion. Consult the logical treatises of Arist. and his Rhetoric. Arn.’s version of 
ἐπὶ τὸ μυθ. ἐκνιν. is not so good—‘ having taken their place among fables.” See 
note on i. 3 Ὁ, and trans. ‘have won their way into mythus’—on ἀπίστως ag 
equal to ὥστε ἄπιστα εἶναι, see the long note and collection of passages, iii. 65, 
φιλίως καὶ ov πολεμίως. Compare also i. 140, τὰς ξυμφορὰς ἀμαθῶς χωρῇσαι. 

D2 
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(.) ἡγησάμενος, li r participles, must be connected with 


ς ; ε ‘ Ψ - 
αἀμαρτάνοι. ὡς παλαιᾷ εἶναι--- for 1 


, . νὰ νν ἡ 
LatTerTs SO an LigUare SS 8,6. 


sidering they are antiquated ;’ the εἶναι is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as ip 
| } 8 Ἰ 
language. Indeed, most languages in such 


be, as may still 
The words, of Course, 


c 


modify ἀποχρώντως : οὐδὲ ἀδύνατος de 


a Lacedemonian” Num 


ous examples mav | n s 8,3. The Latins use ‘ ut’ in precis: 


. ‘ae i! : . 
Λακεδαιμόνα εἰπεῖν, iv. $ . L pr 4 good speaker for 


the sam: : ft. Krequentem cultoribus, ut inter montana populum, Liv. xx 


34. δηλώσει. up as In Herod. i. 174 


4 
Διβύη δηλοῖ ἑωυτὴν a περίρρυτος (T. ae ὍΝ ἃ mpare iii. 84, 7 ἀνθρωπείᾳ 
it il : Ἐπ) ἐς 

@veis ἐδήλωσεν ἀκραγτὴἙ O 


pyns οὖσα. } SC. Τῶν ἀρχαίων 
‘ Vetera extoll 


annar ] 
l apparen 
i 


Γ declares +h 
but what w 
, because it would 


expressions us 


* preestare 


and Nicia 


and, indeed, there are certain ere it is hardly probable that Th 
Ἰ "ν με - 5 — Ἢ - Δ . 
can have had much positive and accurate information whereon to construct his 


Al 


| 
oes, speak very much : 


written orat.ons. ‘The speeches,’ says Miiller, ‘often stand in a relation 
one another, which could not have been justified by existing cireumstane 
Thus, the sp ech of the Corinthians, in i. 120. 


is a direct answer to the speectil 
to that of Pericles at 
-of them.” Lit. An 


fictions like 


of Archidamus in the Spartan 
us ; al ' 
though the Corinthians did not hea Greece. 


On the other hand, we must not 


. 


Livy, Tacitus, a and the majority of ancient historians. 


treme opinion adopt by the French translator: ‘Ils ne sont qu'un cadre 


des détails d 


meeurs que Thucydide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour.’ 


adopté pour dé acher l’ouvrage des événements, 


evidently obtained all the information available as to what was said. a 


there was occasion to say, and then placing himself in the position of 
speakers, 10 recounts it in his own words, as near to the imagined original as 
he can. 


identity. 


t, as has been said, he does not succeed in divesting himself of his 
Arn. illustrates by what appears to me a very similar case—that, 
viz. of Johnson, who reproduced elaborate parliamentary debates in the Genile- 


man's Magazine, with no other basis to go upon than the substance of the 


[Book I, 
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ate faithfully reported. Probably these exercises contain most of the argu- 

its used at the time, yet every one would recognise them as the composition 
of Johnson. Peile translates: But as the several speakers would have appeared 
(ἐμοὶ emphatic), had I been always present, to speak most to the purpose on 
oint that came before them. This connects the ἂν with ἐδόκουν but he 
Pop., suggests its being taken with εἰπεῖν, which seems to me more 


‘As they appeared to me—when writing my history—likely to have 


See, for the col- 
It means, in fact, only a set form of speech, as 


. 


2, 80 a8 at the same time to speak most to the purpose, 
location, 11. 83, 89; iii. 42, 89. 
inguished from conversation. λόγῳ εἶπον. This is in direct 
antithesis to τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα τῶν πραχθέντων 
καῖ, 


} 
1(1] 


The speeche s that were spoken’ as 
‘ 


opposed to ‘ the deeds wh were done.’ Pop. objects that this cannot be 50, 


since it 15 not the pl. λόγοις, He accordingly supposes the noun to be added, in 
order to form one of those verbal balances on which Lob., Paral. Gr. Gr. ii. Ῥ. 
jut this seems hypercritical. Niebuhr remarks that the 


neeches of Thuevdides, and even those of Ds mosthenes, are not constructed 


m has enlarged. 


upon any artificial plan subordinated to the rules of rhetoric. But most persons 
will agree with Krug. in asserting that they are accommodated, on true psycho- 
logical principles, to the circumstances under which they were delivered, and 
could well afford to dispense with the pedantic rules of rhetorical arrangement. 
Krig.,in my Judgment correctly, renders ‘durch Rede,’ by means of speech. Cf. 
li. 46, 69. ἐν avT@—sc. τῷ πολεμεῖν. Kriig. cites αὐτό, i. 69. It 
may be of importance to the studeht to observe, that Thucyd. thus uses the 
Cf. ini. 84. 


ιἐχομένῳ---' keeping as 


cases of this pronoun, i.e. without an immediate antecedent. 


διαμνημονεῦσαι 


) 


‘remember throughout. 
.᾽ , ν ; . κ᾿ / 
086 as possibile to the gene ral purport of what Was really said (77S ξυμπάσης 


means, ‘taken as a whole’)—so has it been set forth by me, 
it, ‘ So have I made the 7 speak, 


(ὁ.) πραχθέντων. 


Or, as Kriig. has 


Connect as closely as possible with ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ, 
Kriig. ; who judiciously remarks that τὰ πραχθέντα is a term of very wide com- 
Therefore 
Others understand 


pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and even speeches. 
τὰ ἔργα τῶν πραχθέντων is only a small part of πραχθέντα. 
it as the mere verbal balance to the clause, λόγῳ εἶπον. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could so express it, ‘ the actuality of what was done, ‘ the real acts 
and results.’ That the expression is emphatic and intensive is the opinion of 


Hermann on Soph. Jrach. v. 229, who translates ‘id quod vere factum est.’ 


4 

Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian : 
‘Historia scribitur non ad actum rei pugnamque preesentem, sed ad memoriam 
Tr. ‘I thought myself bound only to set 


posteritatis.’ ἀλλὰ οἷς. 


forth partly that at which I myself was present, partly that which, so far as was 
practicable, I had with exactness informed myself of from others ’—lit. ‘ having 


exactly informed, οἷς is accordingly governed by παρῆν; the construction 
changes, and instead of καὶ & ἐπεξῆλθον, we have καὶ ἐπεξελθὼν παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων. 
This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from an un- 
To me it does not seem so 
entirely inappropriate—‘ Carefully going over again all the particulars of matters 


Willingness to apply ἐπεξελθὼν to οἷς παρῆν αὐτός. 


whereof I was myself an eye-witness.’ ‘It is supposed that Thucyd. served in 


the first seven years of the war, for in the eighth he was appointed to command 
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the Athenian fleet off the coast of Thrace.’ 


9 y i > x ᾿] F ἔ 
πυνθανόμενος (αὐτὰ) --ἃ ἐπυνθανόμην. 


T. K. A. from Owen. 

τῶν, the article, must be given, ‘all 
my other informants,’ 

εὖ} εὐνοίας ἢ μνήμη €x o1—se. ἑαντόν. "as each happened Lo be disposed 
An VESPect of his recollection of the ta Us, or of his good-will to one of the 
parties.’ ἑκατέρων is the objective gen., as ᾿Αθηναίων εὐνοίᾳ, vii. 
For the gen. εὐνοίας. denoting the re | et 1 vhich the action of the verb 18 
taken, see Matth. § 367; Jelf, 


- 


\ \ ~ τ᾿ Φ ° . > Ae 
(d.) τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες. he junior student will observe that τὸ οὐ μυθῶδες 


would convey the direct and positive negation of the 


presence of a mythic ele- 
ment——‘ the fact that they cont 


ain no myths.’ But τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες is subjective, 
and refers to the impression existing in the reader’s mind—‘the fact that 

sees no myths in them,’ cf. ch. 141 e. This I believe to be correct, but 

student may consult Jelf, § 745, 5. ὅσοι δὲ βουλήσονται. This 
passage has been characterised as ‘ very difficult’ by the editors, and has been 
made the subject of special criticisms by Kriger, Melhorn, Hermann, Osiander, 
and others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, 


already employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express some- 


’ 


thing else, sooner than fall into tautology, he avoids their repetition, without 


ee i Se . . 
supplying their place. In the present case, as it appears to me, 


μελλόντων or ἔσεσθαι is thus made to do double « Before consulting a 

commentator, I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, ὅσοι δὲ βουλσοντω 
τῶν τε γενομένων τὸ σαφὲς σκοπεῖν, καὶ τῶν μελλόντων ποτὲ αὖθι---- κατὰ τὺ 
ἀνθρωπεῖον---τοιούτων καὶ παραπλησίων ἔσεσθαι [TovTovs|] ὠφέλιμα κρίνειν αὐτὰ 


ne ἄν 7 4 ] ‘ A+ , . g 
A2PKOUVYTWS EfEL | €MOt | Bu they u ho shall he desirous to attain to the 


Col 


“we sy 4 ν Ἵ γ ὦ he » J ᾿ - Ἢ 
74} Oy past TTANSACTIONS, and of LROSE like ly at some tutere Τὴ 6 (1. all hu y 


an 


»»»αὐ ον ΣᾺ # . ms "7 7 > 
prooaoui Ψ) CO ΤΟΟΌ ἘΣ such OT διε} shape, tor the se fo regard. what fs haw 
δ ‘ 


nc . “77 ) : . - : 
written as useful, will be ample reward for me’ κατὰ τὸ ἀνθρωπεῖον is the after- 


thought qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author’s manner. Β[. 
Cf. Herod. i. 86, οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον ἐς ἑαυτοῦ λέγων, ἢ és ἅπαν τὸ ἀνθρωπήϊον ; and 
Terent. Heaut. iii. 2. 40, ‘Si quid hujus simile forté aliquando evenerit, ut sunt 
humana,’ τὸ capdés—the clear and positive, as distinct from τὸ μυθῶδες, the 
obscure and mythical view. For τοιαῦτα καὶ παραπλήσια, cf. i. 143, and else- 
where, with re καί, 1. 140, vill. 78, Pop. Cf. ‘He atque talia.’ 


ἀρκούντως 
oP 
ἐξει, 


Bl. observes, occurs again, Asch. Choéph. v. 870, τῷδε δ᾽ ἀρκούντως ἔχει. 
I really do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
modified my original view. Hermann understands thus. ‘ Satis erat factum, ὃ 
que vel res que geste sunt, a curaté cunsiderare, vel ubi futura, ut fieri solet, e 
dem aut similem formam habebunt, util m gudicare hune librum voluerint. On 
which Poppo remarks, μελλόντων tali ratione bis cogitari posse nobis non vide- 
tur. The version in which he himself acquiesces is—‘ Quicunque autem volent, 
et an Ws que EVENE rint, id, quod pro explorato hake ndum sit, conside rare, ét 
que, ut sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sint, si utilia hee (80. 
historiam) judicent, satis erit factum;’ which, if I understand it, does not 
materially differ from what I have given. Kriig. writes σκοπεῖν again with 
ὠφέλιμα, and understands μελλόντων a second time, 7.¢e. τῶν μελλόντων, μελ- 


4 4 Ww * * ἊΝ 
λόντων τ. καὶ π. €cecPai—meaning, I suppose, future events about to take place 
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in similar form, ὅσ. Fc. (which is at least very awkward), and understands 
τούτοις, not ἐμοί, after ἕξει--- fur die wird es (das Werk) ge niigen, for such 

sons my work will be sat'sfactory. Wex, a late German writer, would com- 
bine ὠφέλιμα κρίνειν, and make τῶν μελλόντων---ἔσεσθαι ἃ gen. case depending 
upon it, translating ‘ niitzliche Winke zur Be urtheilung von Ereignissen’—use- 
fl hints for determining events; but I know of no such government for the 
3 ZEsch. Choéph. 


These words have acquired a world-wide 


ἀρκούντως ἔχει. 5O used again Vi. 101. I. 
κτῆμα ἐς ἀεί. 

y in the sense of ‘an ew rlasting possession. It may perhaps disappoint 

he student to hear that it is questionable whether they can bear such an inter- 
pretation. Miller (Lit. Ane. Greece, Ὁ. 487) says— ‘Thucydides for such per- 
» ὅσοι βουλήσονται) bequeaths his book as a lasting study —something 
: kept by one ;—it does not mean an everlasting memorial or monument. 
He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and read over and 
over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience on one 
oceasion only.’ ἀγώνισμα means a sort of prize-essay, and has 
reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical contests, in which 
g only an ephemeral and transitory interest were no 


ci mpositions possessing } 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an ἐπίδειξις. Zevort, the last 
Thucydide fait 


‘ei allusion ἃ Hérodote, sans le nommer. 1] laisse rarement échapper l’occasion 


French translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes—' 


uer ce grand historien, dont le génie poétique et brillant contrastait avec 
rigoureux et positif de Thucydide.” But I Jahlmann, the biographer of 
lotus. has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian’s story 
about Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small 
reason to suppose that Thucydides was acquainted with it (ef. ch. 20 c). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fellow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind, 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian had this passage in his eye when 
he wrote his well-known description of history, x. 1, 31—' Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamque 
presentem, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.’ 
ξυγκεῖται, as Krug. remarks, stands to ξυντιθέναι in the light of a perf. pass. 
So Aischin. i. 125, ἥξει καὶ ἕτερος Adyos Tis ὑπὺ τοῦ αὐτοῦ σοφιστοῦ συγκείμενοΞ--- 


ς +e Ξ ᾿ 
ED, " εἴ has been composed and 18 placed before you. 


Cuaprer XXIII.—(a.) Returns to the subject fr. 21 Ὁ. δυοῖν. Phrynichus 
has δυεῖν ἐπὶ μόνης γενικῆς τίθεται, οὐχὶ δὲ δοτικῆς, and Arn. seems inclined to 
accept the rule. The MSS. vary greatly in this and other places between the 
two. Bek. and Dind. adopt δυεῖν ; Pop., Goll, and Krig., δυοῖν. Consult 
Poppo’s note, from which it appears that δυεῖν is not justly asserted by Bremi 
(de Corona, § 173) to have been a favourite old Attic form of the genitive ; that 
it is of very dubious authority in the Tragedians, and that it is only found 
‘n the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, though most common in Plutarch and the 
later writers, From all this, it looks like a modern form, introduced by the 
copyists, to whom it was familiar, into their transcripts of the older authors. 
The Scholiast says the two naval battles were Artemisium and Salamis; the 
two on land, Thermopyle and Platea, Krag. does not understand how these 
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to the battles of Salamis and 
(o.) ὑπὸ βαρβάρων. None is rec 
σφῶν is added, because, though πόλεις is 
MeAorovyfjeta,are really supplied by the mind. Thucyd. refers 1 lateea, 11]. 
: 


68, and T 


ease of dismantling 


Lyrea, lv. this was 
οἰκήτορα: 
μετέβαλον. 
Pop. 
that the German idiom is similar, ‘ noch iele Verbannungen und Metz 
not only aut and ve, ] ut 
for a wide 
iad always ref 


, ’ γ γ ] 
revious one, an ciause as 


ch hanisi hie 
οἰκήτορας μετέβαλον. 
Melos, v. 116. 


81; Megaris, iv. 74; Samos, vill. 21.’ Pop. 


also Kriig.’s vi 


att J, “πων eee : . Ὶ "δ, 
Potidzea, 11. 70; Scione, v. 82; διὰ τὸ στασιάζειν. 
᾽ 3 ‘+ ᾽ 4 pe 
‘say, or mere ‘tradition,’ as opposed to fact. Kriig. 
pares Herod, lv. 16, τὰ κατύπερθε ἔλεγε ἀκοῇ, φὰς Ἰσσηδόνας εἶναι τοὺς ταῦτα 
λέγοντας. οὐκ ἄπιστα κατέστη --᾿ have not been incontrovertibl 


77 ᾽ « ~ ‘ . *** . 
established. Σεισμῶν. See 1]. 8; ii. 87, 89; iv. 52; v. 45, 


vill. 6. Pop. ἐπέσχον. ‘Non occupabant, que tamen expla 
verbis, ¢. 50, nonnihil adjuvatur, sed prevalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. 1140, ἐπὶ 
The truth se to be that ἐπέχω is ‘to ext 


hat Time and Place are after it, as in many other cases regard: 


4 ¢ \ ’ ΄ Ἄν 
πλείους ὃ σεισμὸς ἐπεῖχε, Lop. 
over, and t 
identical in | it of construction he metaphysical basis at the bottom 


ideas coinci γῆς expressed here, I should not 


tr, ‘erlended over the gr St AMOUNT O ntry,’ certainly not of the 


7.} p ‘eet Dy a _ Ὄ 5 . sl ; 
σίοῦϑε, as has peen sugocested, Che CELT UY πέρι, * ON the score οἵ earth takes, 


says, exactly equivalent to οἷόν τε σεισμοί, and a nominative case. 


See for instance 1. 


A not uncommon change of construction. 


“* 
a 
2, and supply with Pop. οὐκ ἄπιστοι κατέστησαν. παρὰ «.T.A— 


γ } . ° . ad . 
‘ placed (ἢ ἢ ὃ de of, b. 6. ᾿ ynparead wil NOSE record d tz forme Yr times. 
Th ." ΨΥ φ ν» > e 
τι Siccitates Οἱ εστι παρ OLS. 
4 . ὃ « 
4. 7) οὐχ ἼΚιστα 


λοιμώδης νόσος. Krig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the articl 


1. ων μὰ Γ eh " ΚΓ a — ee ee nF , 
Plat. Gorg. 502 B. TI δὲ δή : ἣ σεμνὴ αὕτη καὶ θαυμαστὴ ἢ TiS τραγῳδίας ποίησι5. 
ld 


We may a 


\ > 4 \ ; ; ΄“΄ , γ» 
l, τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν τὴν τούτου ταύτην τὴν καλήν, and Midias. 


ares 


i 


vill, 1 think, appear that th is doubled 
the writer means to dwell upon, and make a great dea 
by the noun to which it is attached. μέρος Tt. 
that μέρος τι is an appreciable and therefore considerable part, 

Cf. 11. 47 for the eff 
ill. 89, where see note, 
ξυνεπέθετο-δεΐ spon m, or fell wpon th at 07 


of a hostile assault, 


’ 6c; translate * Ope nly alleged, 
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(4.) Avoavres—sine articulo, in that they broke, or by breaking the thirty 
’ truce. τριακοντούτεις. The same form occurs, i. 115; il. 2. 


- 


τριακοντούτιδες, 1. 87; τριακονταέτεις, v. 1 ἃ (cf. δεκαέτης, V. 25); πεντῆκον- 


32; πεντηκοντούτης, v. 27. Kriig. For the history, see 1. 115. 


Εὐβοίας ἅλωσιν, 1.11 ἃ. προέγραψα πρῶτον. Commentators com- 


, f - 
the pleonasm, προπέμψαντες πρότερον, i. 29; πρότερον προὔσκεπτο, 


ἔφθασαν προκαταλαβόντες, 11]. 112; πρὶν πρυδιάγνωτε, 1.78. See, too, 
On this 


πρόφασιν is here ‘ ground,’ 


σι on Xen. Anab. i. 4, 14. τοῦ μὴ ζητῆσαι. genitive, 
see Jelf, § 492. 2, and supra, ch. 4 a. 


aitia is perhaps more properly ‘an alleged cause, but both are used 


rith adjectives that modify and exchange their meaning. 
What follows, Krig. 


‘occasion ; 
Kriig. says that 


schOman on /s@us, p. 181, has a note on the matter. 


1 ἃ . ν᾽ . \ > / ῇ \ 
s explains as a mixture of two constructions, sc. τὴν ἀληθεστάτην πρόφασιν Tous 


) / ε “ , ; « ~ / 

Αθηναίους ἡγοῦμαι μεγάλους γιγνομένους, and τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους nyouma: μεγάλους 
> ; A“ | \ > / 

γιγνομένους ἄναγκάσαι ἐς τὺ πόλεμειν, Pop. argues that as τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 


ἡγοῦμαι. ὅτι μέγαλοι γιγνόμενοι ἠνάγκασαν would be the ordinary idiom 
of the Greek language, it is not strange to find the accusative with the infinitive 
(μεγάλους γιγνομένους ἀναγκάσαι) substituted for its equivalent the conjunction 
ὅτι with the finite verb. At any rate, the junior student must not confound 
γιγνομένους with γεγενημένους ; the latter is, ‘because they had become great, the 
former, ‘ because they were growing great, denoting that the apprehensions 
the one party kept pace with the aggrandisement of the other. apave- 
στάτην Adyqo— least openly urged in words. és τὸ pavepdv— 
‘brought forward into the public sight’ Compare és τὸ φανερὸν ἀποδύντες, ch. 
αἰτίαι ἑκατέρων ἀφ᾽ ὧν, Krug. 
says is for αἰτίαι ad’ ὧν ἑκάτεροι--- The causes in consequence of which either 
party.” It seems quite as simple to trans. the causes alleged by either party, 


owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the war. ἑκατέρων is here 


a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the source from which the αἰτίαι were 


generated. But see Jelf, § 483. 4. 


Cuaprer XXIV.—(a.) τὸν Ἰόνιον κόλπον. It appears from this passage, 


| 
4 


sand from Herodotus, vi. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the Ionian 
pculf that this term included, in the fifth century before the Christian era, the 


ssouthern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea between Italy and Greece 


southward of the Iapygian promontory, to which it was more properly applied. 


It never seems, however, to have extended to the northern part of the Adriatic, 
which was called ‘Adrias,’ a name applying properly, as Muller thinks, to the 


πὸ 


 εὐαϑῦ near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or Hatria was 


‘Adrias’ in Herodotus, i. 163, and y. 9, is the country so called, and 
Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has found of the 
ἃ under this name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. See Muller, 
The sea between Sicily and Greece is by Thucyd. 


situated. 


hot the sea. 


trusker, Einleitung, iii. 4. 
‘alled the Sicilian Sea, iv. 24, 53; vi. 13. Yet even this was at a later period 
alled ‘Adrias,’ as appears not merely from the well-known passage in the 
Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also from a similar 
passage in the Life of Josephus, c. 3, where Josephus says that on his way from 


Bs 


T \ , s 
/erusalem to Rome he, too, was overtaken by a tempest, κατὰ μέσον τὸν ᾿Αδρίαν, 
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and was picked up by a ship of Cyrene, on her way to Puteoli.’ Arn. 


ἐσπλέοντι. On this use of the dative of reference, see Jelf, § 599, 1, ‘1 


} 


ys y “> * : ΄ + . 
yn your right hand as you s . f. vy. 10, 6. Epidamnus wags 


‘called Dyrrachium: hence its modern name of Durazzo. 


ree Cea, 
juz COLOnLE originil 18 


4 \ iy ᾿ . . 
τὸν παλαιὸν νόμον. *Quzenam fuerint jura, ( 


’ 


bant, non alienum erit paucis hoe loco perstringere. Primo 1mitur 


ΑἿΣ in coLOnlamM mMmittebdal ir, arm t commeatu a Cly10us suls Instruebantur ἃ 


publico, ut docet Libanius argumento orationis Demosthenis, περὶ rap 


Χερρονήσῳ. Preterea publ a il liplomata debebantur, quae ἀποίκια voca- 


bant, teste Hyperide in orat. Deliaca apud Harpocrat. Sed 


Ὶ ] ve μ 
Ouot preclpuur 
1 ΒῈΣ ᾿ ΙΡυυ 


. , ᾿ . . : 
Sacra patria colonl secum asportabdant 10 que sacri } penetrali Urbis 


et accensum; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in Πρυτανεια: 
casu exXstinctus esset, ex rytaneo conditorum accendl 
Moris quoque erat, ut colonize quotannis legatos in majorem patri 


4, vertit, quam Greci μητρόπολιν dicunt) mitterent Dj 


triis sacra facturos, ut testantur Polybius, Cap. gationum, et Cevetius 
Solenne etiam erat, ut coloniz ab originibus suis Pontifices acciperent, 


ut constat ex Thucydide, , ὃ 4, et Scholiasté ad eundem locum ; quin etian 


si aliquando coloni aliam coloniam aliquo deducere yellent, moris erat, ut ducer 
a majore patria postularent, 
« ι 


᾿ ) Γ᾿. 
erant Corinthiorum, 


ut hoe in loco docet Thueyd.: nam Corcyrzi colo: 
ideoque 
Epidamnum deducendz dux esset. Plura hae de re vide in Valesii notis 

Exe rpta Polybii, p- 7. Huds. Add. Spanheim. Dissert. 1x., de Usu et Presi 


i 
There is little to ‘ , to this note 


Phalium ex Metropoli arcessebant, ut colon 


Nu ism, » 470, seqq. Duk. 


Duker’s, except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to a parent state was 
? 


7 , ya lnonn hat subsisting hetweer -hildre and arent Se eynVEend 
consid nalogous to that subdsistin etween cniiaren ant pare nts, ὡς γονεῦσι 


πρὺς τέκνα, Polyb. xii. 10, 3; and that war between the two was revolting t 


the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult for 


particulars Hermann’s Pol. Antig. ὃ 


approximation to that usage in which it is almost identical with δήθεν, z.e. whe 


The 5} here has some slight 


the writer does not personally vouch for his statement. Not that Thuc. means 


to deny it; he only means, ‘as was set forth by the parties themselves,’ (Ct 
il. 104, κατὰ χρησμὸν δή τινα, ‘in accordance, as it was said. with a certa 
oracle.’ τῶν ad Ἡρακλέους, Grote, ii. p. 479. 

For the fact, s 


> \ , , a4 
ἀπὸ πολέμου ἐφθάρησαν--- Were reduced 


(ὁ.) στασίαντες ἐν ἀλλήλοις, more usually πρός. 
Arist. Pol. v. 1, 6. 


the lowest ebb in consequence of a war’ So both Pop. and Krig., and 
correctly. Krug. compares ἀφ᾽ ὧν éxmimrortes,i. 12. Goll. takes ἀπὸ in 


ν ᾿ Ϊ᾿ . . . 9 Ὁ 
more unusual sense of ‘ after,’ and Arn., notwithstanding his own note on ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
i. 12, connects the awd πολέμου with στασίαντες. τῇς TOAAHS— li 


greater part’—cf. τὴν βασιλέως γῆν τὴν πολλήν ii. 48. For other instances and 
an account of the idiom see Matth. § 442, 2. 

‘ at last 
for a similar adverbial use of the words, ¢ 


\ ; " Ά - i 1] 
TOUS δυνατούς * Optimates, —one ΟἹ the recognised appeLe 


(c.) τὰ τελευταῖα, ‘in der letzten Zeit, Krig.: i.e. 


in, the pe r 


. am . ᾿ " ’ 
immediately preceding this war 


ill. 05. 


tions of the party opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65; 


note b. ἀπέλθοντες. Haase has conjectured ἐπέλθυντες. but this 
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is unnecessary—tr. after their departure, or expulsion. ἐληίζοντο. 
Imperf. denoting continued action. 

(d.) τοὺς φεύγοντας. ‘ The exiles’—not in a past tense, because the 
participle cum articulo almost becomes a substantive. 


as 7 τίκτουσα, ‘the mother,’ 


Compare such cases 
and the instances given in note 11]. 14 b, τῶν 


διαβαλλόντων. τῶν βαρβάρων πόλεμον. The objective venitive. 


καθεζόμενοι. Suppliants assumed a 


to raise them from it was equivalent to granting their prayer. 


Cylon’s party, 1. 126, καθιζουσιν ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ἱκέται. . .. 


accoun 


5 / >\ > \ ε - > 7 ᾿ eee 
ἀναστήσαντες OE αὐτοὺς OL Των Αθηναίων, κιτ.λ. pee also Ul. 75, and the case of 


Themistocles, 1. 136. és τὸ Ἥραιον. On this constructio pregnans, 


. iJ > ἤ » c ~ > β 5 > 
is called, for ἐλθόντες ἐς τὸ “Ἡραῖον ἐκαθέζοντο, see Matthia, § 578. On the 


government of ταῦτα, cf. Jelf, ὃ 529, 1. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(a.) θέσθαι. 
] } 
5 | 


Krig. says the metaphor is from games 


nd draughts, Plato, Rep. 604c. Tr. were at a loss how to make ant 
f + 


1CLOrTYy ΟΥ̓ ΟΕ 


5. Or: disposition of the pre sent state of affairs. 
τιμωρία is nothing more than βοηθεία, help, assistance, as below, and ch, 38, 


Ὕ 


58, 69. Kriig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage. 


εἰ παράδοιεν. Jelf, § 886d. The optative is used after an historical tense in 


Ὁ interrogative sentences, when the question is to be represented as pro- 
ling from some one else, 
(6.) σφῶν “ for ἑαυτῶν in this sense is principally Ionic and Thucydidzan,’ 


, Who appends a large number of parallel instances. 


o 


C.) κατά τε μα δὲ καί. 
I 


See ch.4a..... ὄντες ἄποικοι. The 


colonisation of Coreyra by the Bacchid Chersikrates, was a lateral branch of the 


Ὶ 


colonisation of Syracuse. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. § 119. οὔτε yap 


κιτιλ. As this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the ana- 
coloutha so common to Thucydides, and supply παρημέλουν from the preceding 
Kither Thue. intended to add another verb and forgot it, or imagined 
that παρημέλουν would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob- 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of γὰρ rendered this impossible. 
But this is 


For how, as Kriig. observes, 


πανηγύρεσι. The Olympian, Nemzan, &c., says the Scholiast. 


cimen of their loose style of explanation. 

δρία, e.g. at 

3? Reference must be made to some festivals common to 

colonies sent θεωροὺς to attend some of the festivals in the 

Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι. The exact 

meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 

sense assigned to κατάρχεσθαι. Kriig. quotes from Buttmann’s Lezilogus a 

twofold explanation. (1) The word denotes the initiatory consecration of a 

victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Alc. ν. 74, where it denotes the act 

of cutting off part of the hair on the victim's head by the sword of the person 
officiating. So Virgil :— 


‘tempora ferro 


Summa notant pecudum.’—Ain. xii. 171. 


/ 


(2) It denotes the removal of a selected portion from a whole, as for instance 
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first fruits, for the purpose of consecrating it. This we find Od. xiv. 42 


| 


is lit ~niparting to a 


- 
͵ 


πάντοθεν ἀρχόμενος μελέων. Καΐσ. therefore understan 


J 


ae, .} . , . Δ ee, . | a 
Corinthian the jurst fruits of their sacrifice, or offeri ld, 7. Ordei that he 


5 


burn it upon the altar. Others, as Bloomf., » the dative as a Latin ablatiy: 


—a usage which Goll. wrongly would banish from Greek. Poppo says it is not 


unusual in the poets, and quotes Bernh. Synt. p. 104. Matthiz, ὃ 396. Ad 
Jelf, ὃ 608, obs. 3, and render, beginning by a Corinthian man, i. 6. by the 
agency of one, regarding the person as an instrument, not any given Corinthian, 
but probably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, 

parent states to coloni ὮΝ and whos duty it was to commencs 

pouring a cup of wine on the head of the victim, tl to. sprinkle 

sacrificial meal, and cut off the hairs 
fire. To this Pop. (who has change a, Seems to incline, 


y - _« . ‘age ᾶΪ 


translating * pre r virum Corinthium clentes δον, wNitlwiM. He rejects his 
old rendering ‘in uswm viri Corinthii,’ which indeed would seem more appro- 
priate to the Homeric times; for, afterwar he first viands of 

were offered to the gods. Besid s, this, as rel: ting to many occasions, would 
rather require Κορινθίοις ἀνδράσι. Compare for the word Herod. iv. 60, Eurip, 


611. places a 


Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ depend upon δίδοντες τὰ 
͵ ! I I 


Ale. v. 74, and κατάρχεσθαι τῶν ἱερῶν, Dem. in Midiam, p. 552. 
ε ἢ —=s = 
stop at τῶν ἱερῶν, thereby making 


. 


afl 4 c/ ε Μ > / γι ? 
voullouEeva γέρα. ὥσπερ at ἄλλαι aToLKiat, ror these see 
“Ἐπ i ‘. 
vol. 1. ch. vi. 


Solium in J 


They were mainly Syracuse in Sicily, Chaleis 
‘nania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia. Epidamnus, 
the whole forming ‘a strong and continuous chain along the 
Pe rhaps the notion of neglecting ant 


> contemptuous survey of an object—the looking 


περιφρονοῦ VTES. 


in περί. ΤΙ not, however, so sure that 
meaning in the pas ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν 
ἥλιον, Arist. Nub. v. 226: elsewhere in thi nse we find ὑπερφρονεῖν. 
καὶ before χρημάτων is in connection with 


like ‘tum’ and ‘cum.’ ὁμοῖα. 


cases where the predicative substantive ot signify a person but a thin 
and is then frequently joined with : bj. of different gender, sometimes of 
. . 4 } . “ἢ ᾽ ) . 5 ε \ ε = \ ᾽ 7 
different number. A familiar instance is οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι i 
Gey, Phil. ii. 6. See also Herod. vi. 100, Αἰσχίνης ἐὼν τῶν Ἐρετριέων 
πρῶτα, and similarly ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these last instances 
[ 


4 » ἫΝ ~ μ“ Ά ον Ἢ ᾿ Ὧν A 
lat ὑὑντὲς ὁμοία Cannot possibly be connected. 


. 


when he positively declares tl 
should still, however, be inc ith his lace a stop at χρόνον, and c 

nect δυνάμει ὄντες with δυνατώτεροι, which seems amply sanctioned by δυνατὴν 
| then exhibi 


δύναμιν, vil. 6; ὁμοῖα wouk of adverbial usage, and the 


» aly ye é f 4 ᾿ ἢ 7 ᾽ cam sake hark “/) iF 
whole Wilil Mean— and at trkat DW OE) s well in the POWer BETLVER rom 
ly} j j ᾽ Ὑ . ᾿ . oy td » thi 
wealth, on a scale equai to the Gres ks, as in the ir preparation ror th 


war, more powerful than the C προέχειν depends uy 


/ 
ἐπαιρόμενοι (Kriig.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. Th 

1 ᾿ , ᾿ 7 "+ nth \ > / wah) 
double gen. after rpoevolenow is paralleled by vii. 34, διὰ τὴν τοῦ ἀνέμου ἄπωσυ 


αὐτῶν ἐς τὸ πέλαγος. Pop. 


e 


3 
see more Cases, Matth. S 380; Lob. aa 


‘kal valet etiam. Pop. and SO disv 


Ajax, 309; Jelf, § 543. 
᾿ It is generally admitted that the Phzacians were the 


Kriig.—‘ schon wegen, 
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predecessors of the Corcyreans in the island. See the 6th book of the 
Pop. remarks that Thue. does 
εἴκοσι kal ἑκατόν. See Herod. vii. 
8, where it appears that sixty vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
ad eighty triremes,in the time of Timotheus. Isoer. xy. 109. Kriig. 


Odyssey. It has, however, been controverted. 


not express his own opinion. 


CuHaPTrer XXVI.—(a.) With respect to the subject of this ch. Grote ob- 
serves :—‘ Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, might 
have been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, yet 
heir feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy who 
were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had 
emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their kinsmen, were 
still to be found.’ 


Vol. vi. p. 69. ἔπεμπον. Pop. remarks that 


in the ease of verbs of 1d ‘sending,’ the imperfect frequently stands 
where we might expect the a He cites ἔπλεον, ch. 29; ἀνήγοντο, ch. 48" 
ἀπέστελλον, Vil. 20; ἀπέπεμπον, Vii. 29. These cases belong to the distinction 
noticed, Jelf, 401, 3, 4. ‘The aor. merely narrates the fact: if the narrator 
himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates. and tells them as 
Indeed, we find the 


fect generally thus employed in the case of verbs, which, like those above, 


16 saw them with his own eves. the imperfect is used.’ 


denote a continuous action. occupying some time, ‘Tr. ‘ they proceeded to send.’ 


οἰκήτορα here ὃ juivalent to ἔποικον. πεζῇ---- on foot, —i.e. by land. 
They afterwards went forward by sea to ΑἹ 118. perhaps, as Bl. suggests, to 
avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the Taulantii. 
See Herod. ix. 92; Herm. P. A. G., § 86. 


» , \ , ς a 
Κερκυραίων μὴ κωλύωνται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν-- 


᾿Απολλωνίαν. δέει τῶν 
‘from fear of the Corinthians, lest 
they he hindered by them. κωλύωνται is in the subjunctive rather than optative 
r ἐπορεύθησαν, by a sort of extension of the principle πρὸ ὀμμάτων ποιεῖν 
(Ar. Rhet.), which is seen in the presens historicum. Kriig. remarks that 
particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this sort of 
repetition, and cites from Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 18, ἐφοβοῦντο τὸν Θηραμένην μὴ 
Tuppvelnoay πρὸς αὐτὸν οἱ πολῖται. - 
(ὁ.) ἑτέρῳ στόλῳ. ‘Navibus 15, id quod ex § 4 colligitur.’ Pop. 
kat’ émnpelav. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
since it is fully explained by Arist., Rhet. ii. 2, 6 ἐπηρεάζων φαίνεται κατα- 
φρονεῖν: ἔστι γὰρ ὃ ἐπηρεασμὸς ἐμποδισμὺς ταῖς βουλήσεσιν. οὐχ ἵνα τι αὐτῷ, 
ἀλλὰ ἵνα μὴ ἐκείνῳ. It is therefore ‘ vexatious and contumelious opposition for 
the sake of opposition” It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to πρὸς 
χάριν. Arist. Pol. iii. 16, 7. 
in Coreyra. 


Taoous—sce. of their ancestors buried 


(c.) οὐδὲν αὐτῶν ὑπήκουσαν. αὐτῶν, says Krig., is neuter. Cf. TOUTO 
ὑπακούειν, 1.140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should render, 


‘ obeyed them an 7.0 respect,’ ‘ listened to them not a whit.’ And SO in Krig.’s 


Own instance. ὅρα εἴ τι σοῦ ἂν μᾶλλον ὑπακούοι Σωκράτης, Plato, Lach. Ρ 
200 ©, ἀλλά. ‘No single word of Latin or English will express the 
force of ἀλλά. Bl. Krig. prints the whole clause 
ἀλλὰ --αὐτοῖς in brackets as a gloss. There is evidently some ellipse, such as, 


dv 


Other editors expunge it. 


‘Then the Corcyreans (no longer hesitate), but proceed to war.’ καὶ 
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. 4 ~ ie y+ Ὁ 
couples προσλαβόντες with μετὰ τῶν φυγάδων, Kriig. προσκαθεζόμενοι 
---" sitti lg down hefore.’ not exactly equivalent to πολιορκοῦντες, which den Les 

Ἰ 


active siege operations. Poppo remarks that the Corcyrzans did not commence 


a regular siege until the Epidamnians had r fused to listen to any proposals, 
For the accusative after the participle, Pop. compares σεμνὰν προσί(ζουσ᾽ ΓΆρτεμιν, 
) f 5 is har 

Eur. Hee. 935. It is har 


necessary to speak of dilogia or zeugma here. 


δι ." ἘΞ, 7 
TPOEtiTOov gave nm icé, prociarmed. 


χρησάσθαι Lreéat 


as enemies. The MSS. have the : editors say the future χρήσεσθαι 


rning the aor., dis- 


is required. The 


cussed in Appendix 1. 


whole depend 0 he question cones 


i+ A z ‘nn 7 for ἰσθιιῶδε ΜΉ 
igvguos avn is ΤΟΥ tOUMWOES χωρίον, 


1 


J Θ ‘ 7 = . > — ¢ hy ἶἾ — 4 Γ ᾿ ἢ ᾿ 
and therefore more easily cut off by an ἀποτειχισμόξ. f.ch.7a. The wh 


, Ἱ Δ Ὁ Ἰ 
19 parenthe ical. 


Cuarprer XXVIII. 


b’s construction. 


Ἢ ef 47] ᾽ 
-( a.) ἄγγελοι 67t—Messengers to say that. <A verba 


noun, with a ver ἀποικίαν ἐκήρυσσον 


ie aft oa ᾿ yay 7 yy ida - 3. that any ¢ p49 ho like } 


claimed, or gave n ! 
| 
verb, yet 


J ᾿ - r } ? 2 n } 5 4 » oF 
go upon the pri rciple 0 q rigancs. ay he accusative aiter the 
δ : ‘ 


ἰέναι follows the verb a construction, Kriig. refers to 
i it | i] : ᾿ , τῇ 
] §o, mi Che article ΤΊ I Snouliad eX} ls in i adDO' ν pon ti principle 0]. Tn 


͵ 


y, and ἴσῃ to qua 


the common formula, says Krug 
ι} 


160 latter being yy πλεονεξία. Ther 


1 


some doubt a I rsons among hom the equi lity was to subsist. 
would not be necessary t pecify that the colonists should be equal am 
themselves, for this would to follow as a matter of course. 


however, Arnold’s view. that equality with those at hom 


34, ἐκπέμπονται ἐπὶ TH ὅμοιοι τοῖς 


been a special case, equality with 


was a generally 


λειπομένοις εἶναι. 


} 


the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. 


} . ᾿ς : 1 
Remark the union of the two moods. 


ἐθέλοι 
» +... PovrAeTrat. irst supposes 4 


Should hay } 


͵ ; J ] 
) ΒΝ ii he COLONY, 


possible ease. the second something following actually u 


j 


? > ull 7 . 7 ᾿ . 7 . 4 
mot ta δὲ ready to start wi h fhe ve SL. and wet urshes ἢ 


in the privileges just notified. T » Corinthian drachma, like the A®ginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, wl ic drachma was six oboli: therefor 
δὼ 
biili 


fifty Cor. drachmze would be rth more than eighty-three At 


Read Béckh, book i. ch. 4; lll. 10, 12. μένειν Καὶ 
makes to be dependent upon ἐκήρυσσον, gave notice that he might stop behi 
Those, however, who make the preceding ‘€va: an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this-as identical—#., δ. expressing the result of the whole sentence. 


καταβάλλοντες and καταβάλλειν paid down the money; not a 
deposit, but equivalent to ἐκτίνοντες. Kriig. quotes εἴκοσι τάλαντα κρίνας τοὺς 
Themist. 2A. The Corinthian 


ὃ, δ. nearly a shilling. 


Κορινθίους καταβαλεῖν, Plut. Κορινθίας. 


drachma=ten Attic obols 


(6.) Hermann, P. A. G., § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian’ 


States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 

that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies. as, for 
Xen. Hell. 111. 1, 23. 

either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. 

Παλῆς in Cephallenia. 


nstance, Elis. Those who were asked for support wer 


we ᾿ =~ 
Miller remarks, ‘ Herodotus, ix. 28, does not afford 


bexplains by ‘dix Koloni hahe n. 
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any reason for supposing that Pale was a Corinthian colony ; yet both here and 
in Thue. i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth,’ vol. i. p. 130, note. 
A\reuments respecting the origin of colonies are frequently drawn from coins. 
t these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Muller says, ‘ Barbarous towns fre- 
quently adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.’ 
ἐυμπροπέμψειν. The use of the future after verbs indicating wish or purpose 
is common enough, as may be seen from Matthie, ὃ 506, and from Kriig.’s note, 
who compares Vi. 57. 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. as 
χρησάσθαι last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within the 
general discussion of the nature of that tense, vide Appendix. ‘The act spoken 
of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon the acts of the 
other party,’ Arn.; and see Jelf, ὃ 405, 2. 
(c.) Κορινθίων. Proper names are often joined to αὐτὸς without an article, 
Corinthians themselves, in contradistinction to allies. 
αὐτῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, which Kriig. renders ‘ Athener ohne Beimischung 


it is much the same. 


CHaprer XXVIII. 
that probably the Corcyreeans began to be alarmed at the powerful confederacy 


which was formed against them, and ‘had recourse to the mediation of the 


(a.) ovs παρέλαβον. T.K.A. (after Owen) remarks 


Lacedemonians and Sycionians ;’ gy. Sicyonians. εἴ TL ἀντιποι- 
οὗνται. Understand τῆς ’Emdduvov, if they on their part make any claim 
#. The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liveliness to the narra- 
δίκας Sovvai—as the Schol. explains it, ἐπιτρέψαι δικαστηρίῳ 

καὶ κριθῆναι, to submit the matter to the arlitration of a court. Krig. cites 1. 140, 
Let the 
‘For 
disputes between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal 


δίκας τῶν διαφορῶν ἀλλήλοις διδόναι, and the correlative καὶ δέχεσθαι. 


» student notice the distinction between these and λαμβάνειν δίκην. 


reourse of just ice. 


who also remarks in reference to this case, ‘ Nor were disputes between 


Commercium juris dandi repetendique,’ Muller, Dor. 1. 


1 


individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, on account of 


preponderance of Sparta, would have endanyered their liberty, but they 


were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by 
both states, Thue. i. 28;-v. 79;’ ibid. Sparta itself was sometimes chosen 


arbitrator, as between Elis and Lepreum. See v. 31. ‘ Although,’ says Grote, 


‘the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in rejecting the first supplica- 
ion from Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and 
juity were on their side.’ Some 


Grote, vol. 1. p. 73. κρατεῖν. 


have interpreted this, ‘Zo possess the colony, but κρατέω often stands inde- 
pendently, as in Soph. Ajaa, v. 765, βούλου κρατεῖν μὲν ξὺν θεῷ δ᾽ ἀεὶ κρατεῖν ; 
Εἴ, νικᾶν, ch. 64 Ὁ, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession 


¢ 


{the colony was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connection 


pwith it. So, too, I see, says Kriig., who renders ‘ obsiegen,’ which, however, he 


Yet, in the instance which he quotes, κρατεῖν 
is Independent—viz. τῇ φύλῃ κρατούσῃ αἰτιώτατος τοῦ μὴ νικῆσαι κατέστη. Some 


Tr. but to which- 
Soever party of the two it should be adjudged that the colony belonged, that these 


such word before the infin. as ἔλεγον is, he says, understood. 


should be victors, sc. in the arbitration. ἑτέρους. Allusion is of 
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course made to an alliance with the Athenians, who were aliens from the cress 
and confederation. ὡς οὐ μέτον αὐτοῖς Ἐπιδάμνου.- 


Dorian race i 
inasmuch as they would have that they (the Corinthians) he 


th know. 
rdance with the well-know ἢ dis. 
ind denied by Matthize (§ 63), 


Ϊ 
that, viz. the genitive ab ute indicates a fact, the accus. : olute, some one’s 


a rT ᾿ Ἷ ᾿ ara 
LAAMNRNUS. is 1 n acco 


not LING to do with Ep 


t Herac. 693 


ction made by Elmsley (Euriy 


upon tacitly, or expressed to others. 


mpression about 
δίκας δοῦναι is of cours julvaient, as the scholast explains, 


See the Lexicons. πόλεσιν. Such. j 


. 
to ἐπιτρέψαι 
δικαστηρίῳ καὶ κριθῆναι. 
ἴ 


i 


. 7 . y 5 
exercisin or the function of arbitrators, ere Call EKKATT OL, οὐκ € 
The note of Schweighauser quoted by T. K. A., points out the well-known { 

his expression vit,” | rogavit, precatus 
icates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply 
unwillingness can be carrie it by any exercise of his power 
it.’ To me it seems 
liar force of 


7 F —. : 
4 past tenses of the ver 


lly Ι 1 
\ aicKn, Gescerive 


Séva ἔτι εἴασε παρελθεῖν, ‘did not after th 
With the 


111. 48 ; Soph. l. v. 442. εἰ δὲ μή. Hi 


idiom compar 
] 1 


6, aS eisewne 


4 τῶ ' t 
L any one sé to come Foru Ὡς - 41. present 


εἰ δὲ would more : 


prec 
᾿ . 6 Fae ot δι 
elause imp! i Jo ὲ ΟΥ ΝΟΥ δ6, 
. oon ‘ ᾿ 
po ee r, says εἰ de μὴ has becom 
} 
nixed 
*,° 1 } = —- 
the cot Lrary St Dp 1o10N, nougi ul i Τ 
Ι ἱ li ion, negative d by ει de μη. We m 


Athbenia : 


esian confederacy. μᾶλλοι 


haf, : ‘1 in iH : 
goes before, is still used to introdnue: 


rs 


,* 4] 
Course ΕἸ ας εξ, In the presel 
ws f 


passage, οὐκ εἴων 


J 5 9 Ἷ 9 - a — | 
add as a familiar example, Luke iv. 26. €T €povs—the 


τῶν νῦν ὄντων. 


is to be connected with ποιεῖσθαι. 7ΟΥ̓ LREMSELVES, Do Krig, 


e 


But Poppo prefers ἐτ 


, κι Pa, i 
epous μαλλον, (ll 
(4.) ἀπάγωσι | 


f aw 
ch. 26. πρότερον 
, me ¥ ms oon ae 
‘ But before this were done, wt wa: it far that the others (se. 


. ᾽ 7? , ; 7.7 =e . F 3 
NMiANS) SROULG ἢ ΠΟΥ. Lng a Ge, ΜΠ: ΟΝ Were going LO law Ἢ 


re@ans a thians.” Goll. understands it of 


> : tho Yaa 
αὑτοῦ ς-- > Corcy 


ry - °,4 . > ‘an ’ 
Corinthians alone, and T. K. A. agrees with him, ‘ for if the (ΟἹ 


reyreans are 


eluded. thev are engaged on he In this case we should have 


Ll. "τὶ ’ 
i SiUCS. 


καὶ bed . 9 Ἷ ἡ ὴ ri " γ 
σφας, and the objection is absw the Coreyreans must have heen 


if the Corinthians were, else it wo ear that the latter went to law with 


) 
t 
i 


; * \ \ " / -f 
vat... σπονδὰς δὲ ποιήσασθαι. 


themselves. ἑτοῖμοι δὲ ε 
At first 
fipd 


᾿ 41 , : Δ ἀν ll 
and rendered the whole * Paratos VeTo etiam S@S@ δ δε hie CONAGILIONE J 


orl it is obvious to ὁ xpunge the second δέ͵ which Pop. has accordi wily 
wen t t 
done, 


facere ut suo utrique loco maneant. Against this it may be urged, as Krig. 
ling of δέ, and that the words might 


, besides that her 


has done. that no MSS. sanct ion the cance 


other proposed conditions of 


imply the existence of 

mentioned. Kriig. acco rd ing gly makes both ἑτοῖμοι εἶναι and σπονδὰς δὲ ποιήσασθαι 

dependent upon 8 an ἔλεγον, to be supplied from ἀντέλεγον, and to this ἔλεγον we 
A. 


may attach the force of ἐκέλευον, [See note on Sheppard’s Theophrastus, im 


he re. In other words, ἕτοιμός εἶμι Sore τοῦτο ποιεῖν is correct: 
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voce.] ‘ They professed to be ready to do so (sc. δικάζεσθαι) also upon the con- 


B dition of both parties remaining as they were [status quo ante], and that they 


would make a truce so long as the arbitration continued” Arn., who would also 


᾿ retain the δέ, attempts to explain it, as though ἕτοιμοι εἶναι ὥστε μένειν = ἕτοιμοι 


εἶναι μένειν : but there is reason in the objection [T. K. A.] that although ἕτοιμοι, 


| like many similar words (especially ἱκανός), might well be followed. by ὥστε, 


yet the insertion of ἀμφοτέρους as the subject of εἶναι renders that impossible 
ἕτοιμός εἰμι ὥστε 
Peile thinks the difficulty may be removed 
‘by construing ἑτοῖμοι εἶναι in the same sense as ἐθέλειν, and that they were 


ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ τοῦτο ποιεῖν is not 50. 


ready also in the terms that (i.e. to agree that) both parties shall remain as they 
were, and make a truce’—éore in fact extending over the whole sentence, in 
which δὲ can by no means be spared.’ For the usage of ἕτοιμος I would com- 
pare Soph. Antig. v. 264, ἦμεν δ᾽ ἕτοιμοι καὶ μύδρους αἴρειν χεροῖν κ.τ.λ. 


CuaPTeR XXIX.—(a.) wAhpers—‘ fully manned? Krig. remarks that 
πλήρεις, πληροῦν, πληρώματα, were regular technical terms for the manning of 
vessels either with marines or soldiers. προπέμψαντες πρότερον. 
This is usually explained as ἃ pleonasm; but needlessly, for προπέμπειν is the 
common word, technically employed for the solemn conduct of a procession, 
envoys, &c. says the πρὸ has a local not temporal force, and is found in 
προιέναι, προέρχεσθαι, meaning out, away (Germanicé ‘ent’). Cf. ili. 1οο, 1; 

29,25 10: 90,95 78) 15 EEE, I. We heard of 3000, 
The Scholiast’s ex- 
planation is, that through contempt of the Corcyrzans, 1000 were left behind. 
Not a very likely thing. 


Krig. 


δισχιλίοις. 


1 
ch. 27. 


Probably no more could be got ready in time. 


ὁ.) Cedtavres ... ἐπισκεύασαντες. Considerable doubt has been felt 
as to what these two operations severally denote. The first, as applied to old 
vessels, apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter 
P robably refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship 
᾿ as we should say ; ἐπισκευάζειν then would 
correspond to ‘ rigging and fitting out’ Cf. vii. 24. The ζεύξαντες has been 
supposed to indicate the operation of ‘ wndergirding’ with ropes, for the purpose 
of holding the timbers together. 
xxvii. 17, Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, inter alia. 
was found effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808. 
done, Bloomf. shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of 
But in this case should we not have had ὑποζεύξαντες ὃ It is much 
more likely that reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old 
ships by the introduction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these 

timbers seems to have been (vyéuata. With this agrees the explanation quoted 
by Pop. from Gregorius, Cor. ad Hermogenem, iii., τὸ ζεύξαντες τὰς παλαιὰς ναῦς 


ἀντὶ τοῦ ζυγώματα κρατύναντες [Schol. Thue, νάρδου αὐταῖς ἐνθέντες] κεῖται. 


equired before ‘ coming out of dock 


That this was often done we know from Acts 
And Arnold says that the operation 
It was 


the ship, 


(vyéuara δὲ καλοῦνται τὰ ξύλα τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ τοίχου τῆς νεὼς πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον 

διατείνοντα τοῖχον---ἢ (vyduara τὰ ξύλα τὰ ἐμβαλλόμενα ταῖς σανίσιν, ὥστε 

συζεῦξαι τὰς σανίδας τὰς διῃρημένας ἔστιν ὅτε. 

Hence the phrase means 
ὁμολογίᾳ--- 


διέφθειραν. Kriig. explains ἅπλους ἐποίησαν. 
‘disabled,’ put ‘hors de combat, i. 54, 110, ii. 2, 84. 


E 
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‘ terms of capitulation.’ Cf. i. 98, ii. 107. rapacTnoacg§ai—meaning 
‘to make a person come and stand beside you’—naturally passes into the Sense 
of subdue, reduce. Pop. adds, ‘Supple αὐτὴν ne τοὺς post Epidamn. transponen- 
dum existimes, que est suspicio Kruegeri.’ ἐπήλυ δα ----" the n 
comers, called ξένοι in ch. 26. In the next chapter they are mentioned as οἱ 
ἄλλοι, who were murdered contrary to the terms of the capitulation. 
δήσαντας Exerv—having bound to keep, i.e. ‘to keep in bonds.’ The idiom 
is common enough; the verb ἔχειν denotes continuance down to the present 
moment of the action denoted by the participle. See next ch. and ch. 
παρὰ πολύ. Mr. Riddle has an excellent note explaining the usages of apd, 
Terminalia ii. παρὰ signifies juxtaposition, and with the accusative motion 
terminating in juxtaposition. The ordinary meaning holds good here ; the dif. 
ficulty must be thrown upon the subject joined to it brachylogically. “ They 
conquered so as to attain to a gre at distance From the ir advue rsaru $s.” So vl. 
παρὰ τοσοῦτον γιγνώσκω, ‘I go to the length of thinking—or so far from the sup. 
position of my opponents as to think. vii. 71, παρ᾽ ὀλίγον ἢ διέφευγον ἢ ἀπόλ. 
Auvyro—‘ as far as a little from escaping—as far as a little from perishing.’ viii, 
76, πόλις... ἣ παρ᾽ ἐλάχιστον δὴ ἦλθε τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων κράτος ἀφέλεσθαι, ‘a cit 
which attained to a very little distance from taking away ;’ and similarly iii. 39, 


where see note on that disputed passage. 


CuarteR XXX.—(a.) Λευκίμμῃ. 
and the Greeks, retaining the old name, Lerkimo, or Alefkimo. 


What the Italians call Cap. Biane 
The latter is, 
however, according to Leake, eight miles to the northward, Poppo. It is ‘ 
low cape advancing into the Channel at Corfu.’ αἰχμαλώτοις is only to be under- 
stood of those captured in the sea-fight. 

(ὁ.) ἐπ᾽ οἴκου .---" homeward. With the gen., in the direction of an object; 
As the latter would be the motion put 
into practice by an attacking enemy, ἐπὶ with an accusative is generally said t 


hostile intent. 


with an accusat., quite wp to an object. 


denote Instances are innumerable. See Appendix i. 


THS yns ἔτεμον. Partitive genitive, ‘ravaged some of the land.’ 


(c.) τοῦ χρόνου τὸν πλεῖστον. Five or six months. 
curred in the spring of Ol. 86. 2, B.c. 434; Kriig.; others, B.c. 435. 
μέχρι. 
Phryn. p. 13. 


περιόντι τῷ θέρει, which is usually rendered superante adhuc estate. 


The final iota is not elided before a vowel in Thueyd. Cf. Lob. ad 
The reading of most MSS. is 
Arnold 


1 


objects that θέρει ‘is not used absolutely as if it were θέρους, but expresses the 


περιϊόντι τῷ θέρει. 


time at which the thing was done; and περιόντι τῷ θέρει cannot signify religui 
estatis parte, as Haack and Poppo translate it, for then it should be either τῷ 
περιόντι Tov θέρους or τῷ θέρει TH περιόντι. This may be true; but why may not 
the words mean, swmmer still being left—i.e. some of it still remaining over— 
like portion of a stock not yet consumed. Still Reiske’s conjecture, περιϊόντι, 
confirmed as it is by one good ΜΗ. and supported by Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. N 25, 
περιϊόντι τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ 15 preferable. But it must not be rendered, with the 
Schol., when the summer came round—i.e. at the beginning of next summer. 
The metaphor is taken from the act of describing a circle, which, as the 
line comes round, is more and more nearly finished. Tr. as the swmmer was 
Pop. reads περιόντι, 


drawing in to a close, or, in the course of the summer. 


| formula, iii. 70, ili. 107. 
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but I cannot understand his proposed version, ‘ estate guum illa (tota) reliqua 


e88éL. 


(d.) χειμῶνος %in—‘ when it was now winter.” Thucyd. employs a two- 


| fold division of the year, χειμὼν and θέρος, the limits of which were somewhat 


undefined. But the χειμὼν may be considered to have begun about the middle 
of autumn or the fall of the leaf, and to have lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for military operations. See lib. ii. 6. 1, γέγραπται δὲ ἑξῆς ὡς 
ἕκαστα ἐγίγνετο κατὰ θέρος καὶ χειμῶνα. 

XXXI.—(a.) τὸν ἐνιαυτόν. 


CHAPTEI As we interpret the preceding ch. 


2 
| this year will be either B.c. 434 or 433, or, as Pop. says, from the summer of 


434 to that of 433. ἀργῇ φέροντες. 
to χαλεπῶς ἔφερον. The dative ὀργῇ is just such a dative as in the old language 


assed into an adverb. (The junior student may be reminded that the adverbial 


This seems to me analogous 


forms in -Ὦ -€t-ws-o. are dative terminations.) Tr. bearing angrily the war 
against the Corcyreans—i. 6. regarding it with wrathful and excited feelings. 
The common χαλεπῶς pépew—‘ egré ferre, would disincline me from believing 
with Pop. that ὀργῇ φέροντες can mean animose, magno animi ardore et impetu, 
dministrantes. And itis more than doubtful that πόλεμον φέρειν can stand 
for bellum gerere. Bloom. is quite right in saying that προθυμῶς φέρειν τὸν 
πόλεμον, Herod. ix. 18, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, zealously 
endure the labours of the war; and so too, τὸν πόλεμον διενοοῦντο προθύμως 
οἴσειν. Thue. iv. 121. Compare for the sense assigned v. 80 b, τά τε ἄλλα θύμῳ 
ἐφερον. 
ἦσαν γὰρ κ.τ.λ..... ἔδοξεν. This parenthesis is more 
the style of Herodotus than our author; but Thucyd. repeats the same 
Neither in this case, says Kriig., nor in that of ἀλλὰ 
yap, should we place a comma after the first word. ἔνσπονδοι would 
naturally govern a dative, but signifying as it does ‘ members of the same con- 
federacy,’ it becomes virt ually a substantive, and is constructed like one. So 
some verbs change their original character and construction, cf. note on ii. 69, 
‘procure for themselves,’ 


ἀργυρολογῶσι. εὑρίσκεσθαι. N.B. mid. voice 
y 


as ἐσεγράφαντο is ‘ got themselves enrolled,’ cf. i. 33, 3. πρεσβευσόμενοι. 
Perhaps the force of the future is—‘ with the intent of managing the matter by 
an embassy.’ Pop. (larger edition) conjectures πρεσβευόμενοι. But, says Krig., 
perhaps πρεσβεύεσθαι means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as 
στρατεύεσθαι does with reference to those of a soldier, and πολιτεύεσθαι those of 
acitizen. I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to 
describe ambassadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we have 
merely the general mention of the office in which they appeared. ἀπ᾿ 
αὐτῶν εὑρίσκεσθαι. By contrasting this with ἐκ αὐτῆς Πελοποννήσου at the 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cases ἀπὸ denotes a much 
less intimate relation with the object spoken of than is implied by ἐκ. For 
ἀπὸ is simply ‘coming away from a thing’—é« properly ‘coming out of, and 
being derived from it.’ 
the latter where there is none, as in a somewhat curious passage, Eurip. 


Hipp. ν. 759, 60. 


Hence the former is used where there is uncertainty, 


ἢ yap an’ ἀμφοτέρων, ἢ 


Κρησίας ἐκ yas δύσορνις ἔπτατο, 
Ε2 
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which is translated—‘ vel enim ab utrAque parte, vel certe 6 Creta proficiscens,’ 
Cf. note i. 128. 

Cuarter XXXII.—(a.) προυφειλομένην. It is perhaps hardly neces. 
sary to consider that there is any zeugma in the construction of this participle, 
though it has a slightly different application to the two nouns—when neither 
benefit nor alliance is previously owing to them, i. e. when they have done nothing 
upon which to found a claim for a return of favours, or for alliance. Cf. Herod. 
v. 82, ἡ ἔχθρη 7 προοφειλομένη ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους, This example might perhaps 
induce us to write the word without acrasis. But Kriig. shows that in Attic 
Greek, the cases where crasis does not take place, are occasioned by the faci 
that the simple verb begins with an aspirate, as in προορᾶν, προέξω. 
μάλιστα μὲν and εἰ δὲ μή denote, as usual, the best and most desirabl: 
course, and what is next best—should make it appear that they ask what is even 
expedient, but failing this, that they ask at least what is not prejudicial. 
ἀναδιδάξαι. Hence 
such cases it seems to mean to explain from first principles—i. e. fully and satis- 
factorily. χάριν. This of course may be rendered two ways—that 
they (the speakers) will retain a lasting sense of the obligation. 


The preposition conveys the notion of going back. 


In favour of 
this it may be said that ἕξουσιν in this case retains the same subject as δέονται 
Or again—that they (those addressed) will have th gratitude felt towards th 
an everlasting possession. This seems to give a better and more usual sense t 
βέβαιον, ef. 111. 37 b, note. 

(b.) ἐχυρὰ παρέξε σθαι---σοί these points clearly established for you—i.e. | 
our explanations. This is one of the cases where the Germans, by the use 
the auxiliary verb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 


middle voice than we can do. 


τετύχηκε K.T.A. Translate— no 


it has come to pass that the self-same practice is both in respect of you (i. e. as 
must seem to you) so far as regards Our Te quest inconsiste nN t, and as concerns ὁ 
Own untere STS αἵ the pre δέ nt CTUSIS inexped te nt.’ The awkwardness arises trom 
But there is a distinction 
re 

They ar 


A case oecurs in Theophrastus [ch. ii. | 


| M "ὁ, "ιν ὦ λ. Ἀν... ) ἀρὰ 

the apparent tautology οἵ πρὸς ὑμᾶς and ἐς χρείαν. 
between the use of the prepositions, though a somewhat subtle one. 
often found interchanged in MSS. 
64. ed. Sheppard] where I have quoted εἰς Φωκέας ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους ἐπορεύετο 
observing that here eis seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of tl 
olject, while πρὸς gives a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 


Ὗ 


from it. In general terms we may say that eis denotes the more vague and 


i find 


He translates πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ‘apud vos, 


abstract relation, πρὸς the more positive and practical connection. 
Peile’s notion coincides with this. 
χρείαν, guod attinet ad. He says és τὴν réAww—‘ urbem versus’ expresses motion 
in the direction of, or towards the city, though the moving body may not 
actually enter it. But πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, ad urbem, can only mean motion con- 


It is, I think, 


clear, that πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν denotes a much more intimate relation than és τὸν 


tinued up to the city. He also calls attention to St. John i. 1. 


Θεόν... . . Cf. ch. 102, ξυμμαχίαν πρὸς αὐτούς. See Soph. Ajax, vy. 1018, mpos 
\ w s 
οὐδὲν ἐς ἔριν θυμούμενος. 
᾿ , . es = 
(6.) περιέστηκεν hatvouevn—‘ has come round to approve itself, 0 


‘turned out evidently to be.’ This seems antithetical to τετύχηκε ἀξύμφορον (dr), 


juncture of our request, sc., with the existing circumstances. 
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and this may cause the construetion with a participle of which Kriig. says 
he knows no other instance except the imitation in Dionysius Arch, vi. 43. 


| περιέστηκεν ἣ δοκοῦσα ἡμῶν πρόνοια ἰδίᾳ πρὸς ἑκάτερον μέρος ἀπεχθείαν φερομένη. 


But see note on τυχόντων, ch. 120, σωφροσύνη denotes ‘ quietude,’ 


a retiring and modest spirit, as distinct from a forward and presuming one. It 
is, says Krig., ἀπραγμοσύνη as distinct from πολυπραγμοσύνη. 

(d.) κατὰ μόνας. This is one of the formule where Kriig. thinks μοίρας 
was originally supplied by the mind. μέγας ὃ κίνδυνος. Probably 
this is the danger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way 

f argument, ch. 33, and 36. ναυμαχίαν. Kriig. says, ‘as if νικᾶν 
followed,’ and quotes rather a singular parallelism from Plato, Ap. 39, τιμωρίαν 
ὑμῖν ἥξειν πολὺ χαλεπωτέραν ἣ οἵαν ἐμὲ ἀπεκτόνατε. μὴ μετὰ κακίας, 
δόξης δὲ μᾶλλον ἁμαρτίᾳ. It is quite plain that to take these words in 
the common grammatical way with τολμῶμεν, makes nonsense. They have 
therefore very generally been connected with ἀπραγμοσύνη only—‘ a quietude not 
associated with anything vicious, but rather originating in an error of judgment. 
This 1 always thought was to put a great strain upon the collocation. Surely 
Thueyd. would have made some combination with the article, €.9. τῇ μὴ μετὰ 
κακίας ἀπραγμοσύνῃ κιτ.Χ. I have therefore ever translated the words as gene- 
rally modifying the whole statement—‘ And there is excuse for us, if in a case 
where there was no ill intention, but where we were rather influenced by an error 
of policy, we now venture to act in direct contradiction to our former guietude,’ 
or, we may say, ‘without any sinister intention now, but owing to a previous 
error of judgment,’ as however it was not their present, but their previous con- 
duct which was regarded with so much suspicion, I prefer the former. This, 
which was certainly quite an independent view, is confirmed by Kriig., who has 
—‘if we, not from malice, but rather from a defective judgment ;’ adding that the 
defective judgment is not connected with the present application for aid, but 
with their previous isolation. Poppo’s interpretation is slightly different. It is 
reasonable for us to contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any sinister 
olyect, but because we have been deceived in our expectations, making δόξης ἁμαρτίᾳ 
equivalent to ὅτι δόξης ἡμάρτομεν. 


Cuaprer XXXIII.—(a.) ἢ ξυντυχία τῆς ἡμετέρας χρείας. ‘ The con- 
For ξυντυχία 
καταθήσεσθε. 
The old reading κατάθησθε is, as Arn. says, barbarous. There can be but little 
doubt that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because ποιήσεσθε 


Kriig. refers to iii. 82, 2, 112, 5; V. 11,3; Vi- 54, I. 


has gone before, and secondly beeause ὧς ἂν catching the transcriber’s eye might 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. We 
must understand the verb again with ὡς ἄν, so that the whole will be καταθή- 


verde ws ἂν μάλιστα καταθεῖσθε---' Ye will store up as much as you possibly can 
store up.’ 


(4.) ris εὐπραξία omaviwrépa, εἰ. 


The absence of the conjunction ἤ 
18. variously accounted for. 


Pop. refers to Matthie, ὃ 450, and Hermann ad 
Eurip. Ale. v. 890, τί γὰρ ἀνδρὶ κακὸν μεῖζον, ἁμαρτεῖν mors ἀλόχου ; where the 
infinitive is as a genitive, sine articulo. The genitive of the pronoun 1s gene- 
tally expressed as in Agam. y. 63, τί yap γυναικὶ τούτου φέγγος ἥδιον δρακεῖν, 
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ἄνδρα πύλας ἀνοῖξαι ; The present seems to me a somewhat similar case, ταύτη; 


being implied. What could he more rare good fortune than if, δ... 19 οἵ COUrsé 


the regular way of speaking. But expressing ourselves less accurately we 
might say, What piece of good fortune could be more rare! if the very power 
presented itself, Fe., or, inverting the expression, ‘Jf the very power which 

wanted prese nted itself voluntarily, what prece of good fortune could he mor 
rare £ és τοὺς πολλοὺς aperhy— bringing with it in the eyes of 
the world (apud populum ) the repu tation for courage.’ Such is the foree of ἀρετή 
Cf. with Arn. ii. 45, and with Kriig. iii. 58, Soph. Pi. v. 1420, and κακία 
iii. 61. 1. φέρειν és is, as Pop. remarks, properly perferre ad, but Tacitus has 
‘ Fama in posteros, But is not this renown reaching to posterity £ mo) 
κι ! , Δ . > ‘ ee a , / 

πολλῶν χρημάτων. Cf. Herod. i. 86, τὸν ἂν ἐγὼ πᾶσι τυράννοισι προετίμησα 
Whether δή] 


an intensified form οὗ δέ, or an abbreviated form of ἤδη, cf. ch. 1 Ὁ, we ἃυτῖν 


/ / ; " ΄“- / ; 
μεγάλων χρημάτων és Adyous ἐλθεῖν. ὀλίγοις δή. 


at much the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 


pauses and dwells upon some point of contrast with what has gone before: i: 
the latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point upon whic 


it may pause and dwell. It therefore gives emphasis and intensity to any 


word with which it is combined. πολλοὶ δή, ‘full many:’ ὀλίγοις δή, but fi 


indeed ! παραγίγνονται--' present themselves before the persons t 
whom they apply.’ 
(c.) 82° ὅνπερ. Here διὰ with an accusative as occasionally, through 4} 
influence or agency of which. γνώμης ἁμαρτάνει---" he misses, 6775 
in his judgment. ‘A metaphor from archery,’ Bloomf. and T. K. A. But ii 
this be true, γνώμης is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for Τὶ ach- 
ing it; the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, ‘judgment’ should not 
It is rather ‘he fails to hit upon 
On this use of γνώμη, as ‘a right opinion,’ cf. Soph. Ajaz, v 


The posses- 


sive pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objective genitive— 


spoken of us the instrument in operation. 
right yudqme nt.’ 
; ms ; oe of ; ~ c , 
163, τούτων γνώμας προδιδάσκειν. φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ. 
‘ fear of which you are the olyect,’ so a little below és τὴν ὑμετέραν ἐπιχείρησιν. 


πολεμησείονταε--- οὐ; the “qui vive” for war’ Let the junior stud. notice 
these verbs desiderative, formed from the first fut. act., by changing -w into-ew 
Cf. ἀπαλλάξειεν, i. 95. 4; ili. 84. 1; παραδώσειεν, iv. 82. 2; ξυμβάσειεν, viii. 56. 
3; vavpay ἤσειεν, viii. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat. verbs in -uri0, 


formed from a supine. προκαταλαμβάνοντας. 


rT ° ᾿ 
[This seems to me 
a military metaphor, seizing Upon US aS aN advanced post from which to prose- 
cute their attack against you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen 
Anab, i. 10. 6, and ch. §7 ὁ. δυοῖν φθάσαι audprworv—may not 
Fail in both points at once, or, that they may make sure of securing one or other 
of two things, either to damage us. or strenathen themselves. There is some awk- 
wardness owing to the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de Ellips 
. A ~ / ε “ ΡῪ ~ 4 ᾿ / 
p- 142), has expanded it, ἢ Tov φθάσαι ἡμᾶς κακῶσαι, ἢ τοῦ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς βεβαιώ- 
1 Ἄνω Sa n ) “Ὁ Ὁ > “ ᾿ 
σασθαι. He compares Soph. Elect. 1320, οὐκ ἂν δυοῖν ἥμαρτον κι τ.λ. Poppos 
. ~ ε f ᾽ Ω ᾽ 
remark is ‘ δυοῖν pendet OX AUAPTWOLY, et φθάσαι propositum est, quia ad utrum- 
que incisum, ἢ κακῶσαι ἢ βεβαιώσασθαι pertinet, atque adjunctum habet infini- 
tivum ut iii. 82. Cf. Matt. § 553,’ é.¢., not miss both points, viz., to secure before- 
a 
o 


hand the damaging, ὅς. Ἀτὰρ, takes it as we have done, ἁμάρτωσιν φθάσαι δυοῖν, 


ΠΟ ΥΘΙΥ͂, ‘ one of these three misfortunes. 
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Similarly in τριῶν τῶν μεγίστων ξυμφορῶν, ἀξυνεσίας ἢ μαλακίας ἢ ἀμελείας, i. 122, 
the use of the disjunctive conjunction proves that τριῶν must also be taken dis- 
There is a similar passage, Dem. 
Je Cor. § 166, χωρὶς δὲ τούτων δυοῖν χρησίμοιν οὐ διαμαρτήσεσθαι. Shilleto, ad 
locum, rightly observes that it was a mistake of the earlier commentators to 


propose the insertion of ἑνὸς or θατέρου, and adds, in an affirmative sentence we 
must say, ‘to fail in one of two things, but in a negative, not vo fail in both 
things obviously implies to succeed in one or the other. 


Cuaprer XXXIV.—(a.) μαθέτωσαν. 
ahaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos. 21. 8. 94, and Esch. i. 12, 35. 


‘This form appears to have been 


It was not, however, rejected by the Attics, as may be seen from κολασθήτωσαν, 
Thue. iii. 39, παραλαμβανέτωσαν, Xen. Cyr. vii. 2, 14, κρινέσθωσαν, Hell. i. 9, 23; 
ἐκπέμ- 


and many others. It was avoided by the Trageedians,’ Krig. 


rovrat. The nominative is, of course, ἄποικοι, contained in ἀποικία. 

(}.) προκληθέντεε--- challenged to decide the matter by law. See ch. 28. 
μετελθεῖν---ἰο follow up—go through with—prosecute, ct. τιμωρίαις μετίοντες 
τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας, iv. 62. Kriig. quotes also τιμωρίᾳ μετελθεῖν τούτους, 5011. 


Ἰ 


1. 12, 25. mapayer9a:—led aside from the right path by trickery. 

ἐκ τοῦ εὐθέος. These words seem to be opposed to ἀπάτῃ, so as to signify 
‘whether they cloke their object under any false pretence, or whether they prefer 
So Arnold, after Heilman and Géller ; and Krug. seems 


to coincide. But 1 cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the existence 


their request directly.’ 


of re after δεομένοις, which surely could not be employed to introduce, as they 
say, an idea antithetical to ἀπάτῃ ; for, according to every view of τε, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean—and not forthwith at once (i.e. without reflec- 


tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause δεομένοιβ TE 
k.7.A. is epexegetical, as it more fully sets forth the nature and result of the 
ἀπάτῃ mentioned in the first. Had the antithesis, for which Poppo and others 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had δὲ, and not τε. See 
the notes, ch. 4 ἃ; 25 ¢; ili. 51 ἃ. μὴ ὑπουργεῖν are, says BL, to 
be taken as a single term, expressing a single idea, as οὐ φημί, and therefore ov 
is not required, as Poppo would insist. For this sense of ἐκ τοῦ εὐθέος see Herod. 


il. 161 (quoted in Bl. note) ἀπέστησαν ἐκ τῆς ἰθείης, and iii. 127; 1X. 37. 


Cuaprer XXXV.—(a.) τὰς Λακεδαιμονίων omovdds—i.e. the thirty 
years’ truce (cf. i. 115). Remark the ol jective genitive. ‘ Miiller (Dorians, i. 
p. 214) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its 
mother country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and 
T. K. A. Miler says so of the war itself, not of a treaty with those 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that, ‘states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But if state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (ἔνσπονδος) is assisted, a war of this description is like 
one undertaken by the confederacy of the assisting state.’ προκει- 
μέν ns—proffered, lit. put before you for your acceptance. Portus tr. presenii. 


unjust,’ 
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εἴρηται yap ἐν σπονδαῖς. ‘ For it has been laid down in the treaty, whatso- 
ever Grecian state is not in alliance anywhere may betake itself to either of the 
two leading parties it chooses.’ The language is somewhat elliptical. Pop. ex- 
pands it thus, ἐξεῖναι ἐλθεῖν παρ᾽ ἐκείνους, wap’ ὁποτέρους ἂν ἐλθεῖν. τῶν 
πόλεων ἥτις μηδαμοῦ ξυμμαχεῖ--- ἀρέσκηται. The verb ἀρέσκεσθαι is 
followed dativo rei, e.g. i. 129, 3; ii. 68, 2, and occurs absolutely διὰ τὸ μὴ 
ἀρέσκεσθαι, v. 44; but does not take an infinitive after it. For σπονδαῖς sine 
articulo, see ch. 8 a. 
(Ajax, 753), εἴργα, 
The pupil, as an 


‘exclude’ according to Lobeck’s rule. 
T.K.A. has a profound remark, 


(ὁ.) εἴρξουσι 
includo; εἴργω, excludo. 
artificial help, may observe that when it signifies to exclude, the breathing is 
turned out, but turned in when it signifies to include. εἶτα. This 1s 
it stands is either a very singular asyndeton, equal to ‘ quid enim, what then! 
shall they, ὅο., which, as Engelman says, is very suitable for the expression of 
indignation, or it is an error for Kara, or we must, with Krig., read εἴ τε. In 
this case the τε couples the clause to the previous εἰ. ‘’ 7%s hard indeed if thes: 
shall be permitted, §c., and if they shall regard it τη the light of a wrong, ὅτ, 
τίθεσθαί τι ἔν τινι---- to place a thing in the category of another.’ 

(c.) οὐχ ὅπως KwA vrai, It is generally considered a sufficient account of 
this idiom to say that it resembles the Latin ‘non modo,’ for ‘ non modo non.’ 
But this explanation of ‘non modo’ has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 
be incorrect. See Long on Cesar. Bell. Gall. τι. 17, ‘quo non modo intrari, sel 
ne perspici quidem posset.’ The confusion, he says, arises from translating 
‘non modo,’ ‘ not only,’ whereas it means ‘ot 80 much as, and he renders thé 
words—‘ into which there was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay no 
even of seeing through them.” The best way of rendering the idiom seems to m¢ 
to be—‘ not to speak of the first case.’ And similar is the force of οὐχ ὅπως iL 
Greek : ὅπως is properly ‘how, i.e. it is πῶς in its dependent form, the form 
which πὼς takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 
therefore οὐχ ὅπως is ‘I say not how,’ ὅο., and we must translate such phrases 
as the present accordingly. ‘Zo say nothing of hindering them, you will even 
permit, ὅο., οὐχ ὅπως ἔφυγεν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἔτρεσεν ---' to say nothing of running 
away, he was not even Frightened ;’ and similarly without a negative in the 
second clause—ovy ὅπως τοὺς πολεμίους ἐτρέψαντο of Ἕλληνες, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
χώραν ἐκάκωσαν, ‘ To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their 
territory. See note on the same idiom, 111. 42. προσλαβεῖν περιόψε: 
σθαι. Krig. rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive 
and participle with these verbs, ef. ii. 18. 3, περιιδεῖν αὐτὴν τμηθεῖσαν. The first 
states the case as a conception, the second as a fact. κωλύειν TOUS 
μισθοφόρους. The conjecture μισθοφορίας is quite unnecessary, ‘fo put a slop 
to the mercenaries, means, of course, ‘to put a stop to levying them.’ Krug. 
quotes—olxop@dpov γὰρ ἄνδρα κωλύει γυνή. Eurip. Stod. 67, 8. Kab 
ὅτι ἂν πεισθῆτε. ‘Poterant enim modice, poterant clanculum, non aperte 
nec magnis viribus Corcyreis opitulari.’ Haack. Perhaps the words are meant 
It is not 


easy to see how Popp. can suppose the imp. capable of meaning, ‘ were and still 


to suggest the practicability of some clandestine aid. ἦσαν. 


continue to be’ Some consider that ἦσαν is inexplicable, and conjecture εἰσίν. 
Gill. rather strangely understands it as a sort of short caustic sneer, ‘erant! 


CHAP. 36.) 
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nonne etiamnum sunt?’ a very characteristic version. Krig., after Kampf, 
says the speaker refers to i. 33, and renders—‘ are as we have seen’—as we have 
said, or, perhaps, ‘ were on the hypothesis of our argument.’ Or might the im- 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ‘ were,’ for would be, tr. ‘ in which case our enemies 
Cf. the Lat. 


πίστι5--- γ᾽ ‘ the means of 


were the same,’ cf. infra, c. 37 ο, ἐξῆν αὐτοῖς for ἐξῆν ἂν αὐτοῖς. 
erat—‘ Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ 
producing or assuring good faith,’ as in Arist. (Rhet.) it is ‘the means of pro- 
ducing conviction.’ The Corcyreans them- 
But this does not much help the argument, for damage 
done to them need not affect the Athenians: besides, in this case we should 
I suspect 
an error. Engelman explains the argument thus. The capacity of the Spartans 


τοὺς METATTAYTAS. 


selves, as Popp. says. 
have anticipated some word denoting to punish, rather than βλάψαι. 


to punish us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining faithful to 
your alliance : for if we fall off we are at once at their mercy. This is ingenious 
and may be correct. Krug. I see has conjectured τὰς μεταστήσανταϑ---ἶ. 6. ‘ you 
Notice the collocation of the 
article, equivalent to ἣ ξυμμαχία, ἣ δίδοται, ναυτικὴ οὖσα---διδομένη ναυτικὴ is, of 


if you reject us.’ Kal vauTiK?Ss K.T.A. 


course, ‘ being proffered in the shape of a naval one.’ ἐᾶν... ἔχειν. 
These infinitives are governed by διαφέρει understood, Haack ; by ξυμφέρει, con- 
tained in οὐχ ὁμοία ἣ ἀλλοτρίωσις, which is equivalent to οὐχ ὁμοίως ξυμφέρει. 
Arn.; by κράτιστόν ἐστι, latent in μάλιστα μέν. Krug. Burgess supposes δεῖ 
has fallen out before εἶ, 


Cuarter XXXVI.—(a.) γνώτω τὸ μὲν δεδιὸς αὐτοῦ. Most annotators 
‘Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 


explain this passage, but there is no real difficulty. 


alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm.’ 
τὸ δεδιός is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefore 
well rendered by A., ‘ his being afraid. Cf. τὸ ὀργιζόμενον, ii. 59. 2; τὸ θυμού- 
μενον, vii. 68.1. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that φοβῆσον is made 
the predicate of τὸ δεδιός, a piece of false taste into which the fondness of Thue, 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Kriig. seems to suggest. This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
ὄνομα and as a ῥήμα. “ ξυμφέροντα, πειθόμενος, ἔχον, φοβῆσον, δεξαμένον, ὄν, 
ἰσχύοντας, and ἐσόμενον, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while τὸ ded:ds and τὸ θαρσοῦν are subjects, 
Though Dr. Donaldson’s nomenclature, 
80 far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger student than 
a careful perusal of New Cratylus, ὃ 300-306. See note, ch. 49 ἃ. 

ἀδεέστερον. The active meaping of this, too, Kriig. ascribes to its antithetical 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that which he quotes, 
ἀδεὲς δέος δεδιέναι, Plato, Symp. 198 A. 


or equivalent to noun substantives.’ 


(4.) βουλεύομενος. We must of course supply γνώτω. ὅσον ov 


ταρόντα--- all but present, So in Latin, ‘tantwm non,’ Krig. quotes 11. 94. 1, 
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κι Vill. 26. 1. μετὰ μεγίστων Katpa@v—is mak 


nemy wm conjunction with the greatest opportunitre 3’ 
ΘΓ ΟΥΥΥΥΟΥ ΤῊ} it >< fi ” ore γᾷ ν. ὦ il ¢ . 7 "orl red ; , ᾽ lec] ΦΥ͂ aA RAant 
M4 ul ypportunitie or good or evil are involved in your cecision to accept 


~ 


' Ξ : , dot ts 
(c.) τῆς Ἰταλίας... παράπλου κεῖται. The first is the objectiy 


genitive, depending upon παράπλου. With respect to παράπλου itself, cf. Shep- 


pard’s Theophrastus, ch. iii. note on θεάτρου. ‘ Analysis shows that the genitiy. 
expresses the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be conceiy 
flow; that this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several 
hes, | ἱ Loca lity or position hy 
notion take a genitive of that from 
which, that is to say, they do denote position or locality.” The note proceeds 1 


Herod. vi. 116; (dip 


ὦ... a . 7. > “- “- . 1 , 
Heraclide v. , &e. Ch note on ἀρχῆς διακεῖσθαι, 1. 75. ut see also Donald 


examine Thue. iii. 92 (which see), 1. 26; 


son, 453 (bb). . We have the compound, not the 


οἵ ᾿ " " M ; . 1 . , 
seldom μεν upon anything but coasting voyages. τὸ ἐνθένδε, se. 


-- 


“ἴω ¢ ' " . . . ? 7 . ; 
vauTikov—' to convoy our marine Un this part of the morld to those γέ Jwons ; 
‘ i ‘ “ , 


παράπέμπειν, * Ι aid of one who assists another in reaching his desti 

“ ᾿ Ὶ ° . ᾽ " 1" . . ᾿ 
nation, so here it is metaphorically applied to a port which materially assists 
vessels in the pre ysecution of their yovage. 


βραχυτάτῳ. Krig. translates, 
* By the following very 


hyve 7 SUINMATY wih ich é mbrace 8 the whole and every part } 
) J Fa " . 4 . ν᾽ 
you may learn not to give us up to our enemy ;’ and this seems to give the for 


of the collocation. τοῖς ξυμπᾶσι k.T.A. is in apposition to βραχυτάτῳ 


(d.) τρία μὲν ὄντα. ‘Repete mente ἂν μάθοιτε 8. μάθετε, Pop., who sub- 
joins, ‘sed ne participium obstet non discendi verum reputandi notione.’ Yi 


I have re 


garded it as an instance of the nominativus pendens—‘ ther being but thre 


even then there is something extremely unnatural in the language. 


’ then place no full stop (as Pop.) 
say of these, &e. Krug 


iene } rineing the μὲν and de into stronger contrast 


at Κορινθίων ; and read τούτων 5¢—if | 
. supposes that the construction becomes ‘ anakoluthisch’ 
or would read Κορινθίωι 
αὖ τῶνδε εἰ τὰ δύο: as in fractions, we have the article, for any given pa 


becomes definite. πλείοσι ναυσὶ ταῖς nuetrépars— with your ἢ 


y ours’—i.e, ‘increased in number by the amount of vessels which τ 
bring.’ I suppose Kriig. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif- 
ferential dative like πόλλῳ and ὀλίγῳ, and quotes τοῖς τοιούτοις κακοῖς πλείω 
καρποῦται, Plat. Rep. 579 c. In his text, however (first edition), he printed 


ὑμετέραις, which I cannot help thinking the true reading—‘ with your nav 
which will then be more numerous than theirs ;’ or reading ἡμετέραι8---- wi 


/ . 7" y ey ᾽ - 
united NAVY, Whi h, We. 


Carrer XXXVII. 
he more 


(a.) ἵνα ἀσφαλέστερον προειδῆτε--- that youn 


eT LAI md 7) a qu 121 ted, be fy yr ehand., * Arn. : rather, “more SéCuUTe ly,’ for ἀσφα- 


, . . 
λέστερον reters to security against making a slip, or being tripped up, 


ἀσφαλείαν, St. Luc. 1. 4, has a cognate sense. ἀξίωσιν,---χρείαν. 


the first, the idea οἵ the rug wt, or worthiness of those who ask to recelve 


request, is prominent. Hence it nearly is ‘claim.’ In the second, the prom 


nent notion is necessity, it is accordingly ‘ want.’ μὴ ἀλογίστως 


ἀπώσησθ ε----' not reject them without having a reason to give for it. I cannot 


[Book J, 


that adverbs and adjectives conveying such a 


which the notion arises—in reference to 
Tyr. Vv. 345; 


@ πλοῦς, as the Greeks 
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ept T. K. A.’s note, ‘uh ἀλογίστως are to be taken together = non inconsulte 


wh. 21 ἃ. 
because what follows is not a 
δέξασθα---- 


φασί δέ. Kriig. reads δή, I suppose 
tatement in any way contrasted with the preceding. 


pep eee 


ame word in a future and preterite sense within a few lines. Both have the 


as a preterite, But I do not suppose Thuc. would have used the 
ame genuine aorist sense, and refer to the general principle of receiving alliance 
Appendix. ἐπὶ kaxovpyla— for knavery, ‘ mal-prac- 


Cf. i. 102. ἐπὶ denoting the object, ὁ. 6. motive of an action, need not 


have called for much elucidation. tvupmaxov—because the fewer to 


share, the more booty to divide. οὐδὲ μάρτυρα. ‘Lege οὔτε; 
Dobree. 


e passage, Arn. 


‘This is, I think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of 
Arn. did not see that οὐδὲ is, ‘and 


This at least is, I think, the mean- 


I must venture to differ. 
not, and consequently not a witness either.’ 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook it. οὔτε παρακαλοῦντες 
αἰσχύνεσθαι---ηοΐ to be put to the blush by having to call others in—t. 6. such 
It would be scarce worth while to 
‘to have to blush 


to which Owen and T. K. A. seem to in- 


as would become witnesses of their knavery. 
notice this, had not some (Pop.) supposed that Thuc. meant, 
» the rejection of their application ;’ 
cline. αὐτάρκη θέσιν κειμένη--“ἴ their city, lying in an independent 
(i.e. requiring nothing from others) position, gives them the opportunity of being 
rather judges in their own case of the damage they may have done to any one, 
than that judges should be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement. Or 
» may make it παρέχει αὐτοὺς γίγνεσθαι δικαστάς, μᾶλλον ἣ κατὰ ξυνθήκας ἂν 
ἐγένοντο, instead of having δικαστὰς understood as the subject of γίγνεσθαι. In 
this case, κατὰ ξυνθήκας will mean, gudges, more than could have been the case 
I had always in- 
Another 
is adopted by Kampf, which was indeed given by Goll. in his first ed., ὁ. 6. κατὰ 


had they. joined a league, according to the terms of SUC h league. 
clined to this interpretation, and now see that Kriig. approves of it. 


ξυνθήκας γίγνεσθαι are taken in close connexion, makes them rather aineie Fc. 
than makes them enter into the confederation. διὰ τὸ K.7T.A.— Because, 

ith less going forth than all other men, they more than all others receive the rest 
of the world into their harbour, putting in of necessity (or when compelled to put 
in) from stress of weather. The force of the various participles (sine articulo) 
is here very delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

(c.) κἂν τούτῳ k.t.A. Several MSS. read καὶ τοῦτο, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other re ading comes to the same thing—and 
herein have they put forward their specious abstinence—i. e. and herein consists 

eir specious abstinence From alliance w hich they put , forward as their defence, 

t namely (i.e. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join others in injus- 
tice, but that they may commit injustice all by them selves, and that wherein they 
get the mastery they may openly employ violence, and where they escape detection 
they may secretly take advantage, and in the event of appropriating anything may 
not be put to the blush, sc. as there would be no allies to witness the fact, cf. 
4 I have used the words 


m of the expression implies them. τὸ εὐπρεπὲς ἄσπονδον is like τὸ ἀνθρωπεῖον 


‘ openly” and ‘secretly,’ because I believe the 


κομπῶδες, v. 68, and τὸ ξύνηθες ἥσυχον, Vi. 34. Pop. οὐχ t ἵνα κ. τ. λ. the form 


of expression is compressed, and this clause is to be taken in close connexion 
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with ἄσπονδον as its explanation—év ᾧ, and οὗ exactly answer to each other, 
and are another illustration of the fact that where the Greeks can alter the form 
of the second expression, they will, cf. ch. 16 a. ἀληπτότερο-ι-- 


‘less within the power of others; A. But qy. ‘ grasp.’ ἐξῆν--- οἷ, supra, 


C. 35 a. 


CuarTer XXXVIII.—(a.) ἀφεστᾶσ ι--- have stood aloof from all eonnexion 


with us, scarcely ‘ have revolted, as D. See 1. 25. διὰ παντό--- 
‘from first to last.’ Kriig. has, ‘not in this case only,’ which seems the real 
meaning. ἐκπεμφθείησαν. Kriig. remarks that this and similar 
forms occur frequently in Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the 
dramatists. 


with respect.’ 


@avud Ceo Gai—here, like the Latin ‘ mirari, ‘ to be treated 
On this and similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 72. ‘Amid the various colonies planted from Corinth along 
the coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part an hegemony 
or supremacy. What extent of real power and interference this acknowledg- 
ment implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to 
say. Grote, vol. vi. p. 67. 
On this much has been 
written, more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for ἐπιστρατεύοιμεν 


(b.) οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστρατεύομεν exmpen@s K.T.A, 


and εὐπρεπῶς. If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, nor is it un- 
becoming in us to attack them (as otherwise it would have been), seeing that ii 
is in no ordinary sort of way that we are being wronged. If our attacking them 
is extraordinary, it is because our provocation has been extraordinary too. But 
Thue. has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assail them unbecomingly 
(i.e. unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) without 
Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 


also being in the act of suffering extraordinary wrong from them. 


Peile, who prefers the opt. ἐπιστρατεύοιμεν, does not differ much in the gene 


1eTral 
sense. ‘The opt.,’ he says, ‘naturally follows οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπ., and, like it, follows 
δῆλον ὅτι, and that we should not now be invading them, a thing that ought not 
to be, were we not also, fc.’ Arnold’s version, ‘without having received, §c., 


would require ἠδικημένοι. Pop. simply has ἐκπρεπῶς ut plerumque valet ‘ in- 
signiter. Kriig. more accurately, ‘nicht auf so ausserordentliche Weise, W 
attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, §c., explaining ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ in so far as it was a war carried on by a mother against a colony. 
Stephens prefers εὐπρεπῶς, supposing it equivalent to edrpoodmws, ‘with a good 
face,’ ἐξουσίᾳ πλούτου is well explained by Bl. The power, or 
licence of wealth,—i. ὁ. which enables men to gratify their appetites and passions. 
Tacit. Agric., ‘ex paternd fortuna tantam licentiam usurpante.’ 


Cuaprer XXXIX.—(a.) ἥν. This is obviously a case where the relative 
is to be resolved into a demonstrative and conjunction—e.g. ἀλλὰ ταύτην. It 
is governed by προκαλούμενον. Arn. quotes ii. 72, 73, 74, προκαλεῖται, though 
this is perhaps, as G. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with a noun. Kriig. more appropriately, ras σπονδὰς προκαλοῦνται, Equit. Υ. 
796. The student will do well to observe that τὸν appertains to προκαλούμενον, 


and that the other participles ‘sine articulo’ are, as usual, only accessories 
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as conditions to the predication,—‘ the man who from a ground of vantage and 
security challenges you to this.’ λέγειν t1—‘ to say something to the 
purpose,’ is the exact opposite to οὐδὲν λέγεις, ‘ you talk absurdity.’ τὸν 
καθίσταντα. Itis a question whether ‘the equality between 
deeds and words,’ or ‘the equality between the persons themselves and their 
opponents’ be meant. I incline to the former, from the fact that Thuc. is so 
partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that the introduction of 
ὁμοίως is a sufficient argument against this view. But may it not be the sort 
of pleonasm not unusual in such familiar phrases. ‘ Their acts all the same as 
their words, because it was the acts more particularly that the speaker had in 
his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond to (ὁμοῖα εἶναι) the words. 
Every one laughs at the negro’s saying, ‘Cesar and Pompey are very like, but 
specially Pompey,’ yet there is a meaning at the bottom of it. The second re- 
calls the first to recollection more than vice versa. 


és toov.. 


διαγωνίζεσθαι. 
Here again it is doubted whether a contest at law, or one by arms is meant. 
Pop. decides in favour of the latter, and with reason, since it seems to be ex- 
plained by οὐ πρὶν πολιορκεῖν. 

(b.) πρίν with the infinitive is usually employed in affirmations; it does, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thue. 1. 68; 11. 5; 
vii. το; Kriig. The difference between πρὶν πολιορκεῖν and πρὶν ἐπολιορκοῦν 
τὸ xéptov, concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simply the difference between a general, or generic statement, and εἰ 
special one respecting a fact. The first is, before besieging the place, before pro- 
ceeding to such an act as besieging the place ; the second, before they besieged the 
place, before they did this definite act of besieging the place. This principle is, I 
believe, correct, and of wider application, cf. πρὶν ἐσβαίνειν, said of that which 
never became a fact, ii. 67. διαφόρους ὄντας is connected of course 
with σφᾶς, but Kriig. considers that οὐ διαφόρους agreeing with ὑμᾶς would be 
much more appropriate. 


(c.) τότε προσιέναι--- then to come for alliance. 


It is said that reference 
is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and indefinite. 

ἀπογενόμενοι--- having had no part in their delinquencies. Krug. quotes 
ἀπογίγνεσθαι τῆς μάχης, Herod. ix. 69. ἐγκλημάτων κιτ.λ. Even 
Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the authenticity of these words. We 
may suppose them to have crept in from a summary of the arguments attached 
in the margin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a quotation from some other author 
appended by the copyist in the way of illustration. Their antiquity is proved 
by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything 
of μόνων, which probably is corrupt. Krug. connects ἀμετόχως with ofrw—so 
innocent. If the whole have any meaning, it must run thus,—mdAaz δέ k.7.A. 
No, but not without having long ago made you partners in their power, ought 
they now to make you partners in its results ; whereas, if their faults (the matters 
laid to their charge) are the only things in which you had no share, then (οὕτω) 
ought you not to share in the consequences. On κοινώσαντας, see Elms. ad Med. 
¥.793. “ κοινῶσαι et κοινώσασθαι diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam cum aliis com- 
municare, hoc, rei alicujus particeps fieri significat.’ He does not add, as he 
might have done, that this difference flows directly from the nature of the 


middle voice, and may be illustrated by numberless other cases. Mr, Riddle 
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( Terminalia ii.) interprets μόνων apart from the consequences, the offences simply 
᾿ oA Ἷ ; 


‘ ’ » al 5 ἤ -~ . 
and quotes Soph. El. 153, otro: σοὶ μούνᾳ, τέκνον, ἄχος ἐφάνη βροτῶν, and Anti. 


ai μ 
308, οὐχ ὑμῖν “Αἰδης μοῦνος ἀρκέσει. 


᾿ 


Cuarter XL.—(a.) ἐρχόμεθας---" we come’ =‘ we 


use of the present. T.K.A. 


are come,’ by the rhetorical] 
But it seems to me there is a difference between 
ἥκομεν and ἐρχόμεθα, and that the latter means ‘ you see us now coming forward, 
Such a scholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a style : 
does here. “ἐρχόμεθα, present for preterite, as often in ἥκω, since, as every 
one knows, it is because ἥκω is derived from a preterite, that it contains a 
preeterite notion, or the notion of a completed action, ἥκω implying the result 

a previous coming.’ 


°9 


(b.) εἰ εἴρηται, like ‘si’ with the indicative, assumes the hypothesis, if, as 


nust be admitted, it is specified. βούλεται is employed rather than 
ἂν βούληται, owing to that tendency towards vivacity of narrative in the Greek 
writers which induces them to employ the exact words of the persons or docu- 


ment to which they refer. See 51 a. ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις mH... ἀντ᾽ 


Ν 
The difficulties which have been felt 


εἰρήνης ποίησει. about this p: 


remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow, 
The first says, 1 agree with Baver in thinking that the former μὴ is to be taken, 


will best be understood from the 


not with ἀποστερῶν, as most commentators have supposed, but with δεῖται, and 


᾿ 


fact, it cannot be 


that not merely on account of the ὅστις μὴ ποιήσει that follows, but because, 


taken otherwise; since in the absolute predication, or 
Matthiz’s words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently withdrawing himself 
from another, οὐκ and not μὴ would be required. “Ocris μὴ implying ‘ in every 
ease that a man shall not,’ virtually expresses an excepted case; and it 1 
that I understand the passage. ‘ The agreement does not extend to those wh 
to the prejudice of one of the party s, but is to be understood with this 1 
always, that a man is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, 
require protect 2, provided also that ΓΟ those pho TCECE ive him. he shall NOT, ᾽ 


᾿ . . 7 , rr . + . . ᾿ς 
are wise, occasion war τῇ place 67 pe ac To this I should be incline d tO reply 
“ 


that ὅστις μὴ ἀποστερῶν is not a case of ‘absolute predication,’ or ‘definite 
it suggests an hypothetical case, and does not describe a definite indi- 
It means ‘in the case of a man be ing found to do so,’ and being in fact 
equivalent to εἴ τις μή, is therefore properly followed by μὴ and not οὐκ. 
thiw’s idea is, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we have ὅστις od, but when to indefinite persons con- 
ceived of collectively by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by siquis, 
ὅστις μὴ is required, cf. ch. 118.. This is equivalent to the explanation above 
given, and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 
passage. 


ον ᾿ ᾿ νὰ ᾿ . ᾿ “a , 
to an allians € jor the damage of others ; but for such as, without depriving OTheETS 


The treaty is framed, not for the be nefit of those who A talkee the MIS yes 


of the benefit of their aid, are in want of security; and for such as will not turn 

pe ace unto war to those who receive them, if they behave themselve 9. or assuming 

that they act with discretion (cf. supra εἰ εἴρηται) sc. of δεξάμενοι. This somewhat 
» 3 “ ". va q ᾿ vane Σ᾿ > 

strange sense of ἀποστερῶν αὑτὸν ἄλλου is amply supported by Kriiger’s refer- 
OF “ Ν ὥς wv / 5 , ‘ Τ , ΄ 

ences, voulqwy ὅποσα ὄπισθεν ποιήσαιτο ἔθνη πᾶντα ἀποστερήσειν βασιλέως, Xen. 


Hell. iv. 1, 41. φυλακὴν Χεῤῥονήσου τῆς πόλεως ἀποστερεῖν, Dem. xxiii. 3. 1 


[Boox 1. 
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have ventured to give a version which seems to make ei σωφρονοῦσι intelligible. 
Arnold, however (as I have hinted), Dale, and others, cannot understand it, as 
- occurs. ‘There is a confusion in the expression, and the words εἰ σωφρονοῦσι 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually expressed, which 
‘s suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the writer’s mind, but which he did 
not er down in words. If written at length, it would thus run :—‘ The benefit 
of the treaty was intended for such only as should not involve those, who receive 
ἢ ἰὸν: as, if you are wise, you will take care that these men do not involve 


ou. A. Kriug., following the German translator, says, εἰ σωφρονοῦσι belongs 


᾿Ξ (ὁ what follows. 


(c.) ἀμύνεσθαι τούτους. Kriig. makes ἡμᾶς sub. the subject of the verb, 
and τούτους object, ‘ punish these, not without involving you. Popp. and others 
make τούτους the subject, and ἀμύνεσθαι the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs less often than the med. voice. 

ἔ See Jelf, § 677. μέν YE. 
for μὲν γάρ, as γε at any rate generally stands to attract attention to some par- 


δίκαιοί γ᾽ ἔστε. Kriig. says, apparently 


ticular which illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T. Καὶ, A. quotes a 


sood remark of Buttman’s on the distinction between the two phrases. ‘Cum 
quis uno argumento vel exemplo aliquid probat, potest hoe ut sufficiens adferre ; 
quod fit particuld γάρ ; potest etiam significare plura quidem posse desiderari, 
sed hoc unum satis grave esse, quod fit addito γε, “certe,” “ saltem,”’ Midias, 
p. 46. ἀνακωχή is the holding back of the hand, and not striking, 
hence it means a mere temporary truce. Krig. remarks that except in Thuc. 
‘in a state of, see Jelf, § 627. 1. 3, Ὁ. Arn. 
thus states the rationale of the matter—‘ διὰ denotes the circumstances accom- 


it is rare in Attic prose. For διὰ, 
panying the action or situation spoken of ; or, more generally, whatever is inter- 
posed between the beginning or end of an action.’ To me it seems that as 
physically διὰ would denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body; 
so metaphysically it denotes what is as it were central to certain surrounding 
circumstances, which, so to speak, envelope it. So Arn.’s examples. δι᾽ ὄχλου 
elvai—‘to be enveloped by confusion;’ 8? daopadrclas—‘to be enveloped in 
security ;’ δι ἔχθρας γενέσθαι----" to get into the middle of a quarrel ;’ and simi- 
larly, διὰ μάχης ἔρχεσθαι, ii. 11. 2, and cf. omnino, ch. 42 6. διὰ κινδύνων. See 
note 17 a. 

(d.) εἰ χρὴ αὐτοῖς ἀμύνειν ---' on the question whether it be expedient to 
aid them.’ See supra, note on βούλεται, ch. 27 a, and 40 Ὁ, 
γὰρ ἃ κ.τ.λ. 


φανεῖται 
‘ There will be found quite as many among your allies who will 
Jelf, § 817, 4. αὐτόν tiva—every man for himself, 


whoever he may be, cf. iv. 62 b; 1. 43: 


4 ᾽ 

OME OVET LO US. 
- ᾿ f 

and vil. 77. τὸν vé“ov—you 
will be laying down your law against your own selves, Fc. ἐπὶ in this sense, as 
in Dem. 52, 1, ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐσέσθε τὸ ἔθος τοῦτο κατεσκευακότες (quoted by 
Kriig.) is the exact opposite to πρός, cum genitivo, πρὸς τῶν ἐχόντων Φοῖβε τὸν 
γέμον τίθης. Eurip. Ale. ‘It seemed established as practical international law, 
that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the 
other, and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient members.’ 
Grote, vol. vi. p. 66. 


Carter XLI.—(a.) Δικαιώματα---" pleas of justice. See Sheppard’s 


- 
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NOTES 


nature of the mid. voice, 


[Roox T. char. 44. | 
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other transitive; in the former it is equivalent Β 
‘consider.’ with the genitive t ᾿ Τῇ Mev προτέρᾳ. 
αὶ ὦ ἡμέρα, OY ἐκκλησία. The f 


I 


ormel 


νεώτερός tis, T. Κι. A. explains as eq 
i ᾿ Ἱ ‘ | aly | " 5 
it 1 18 OF Little importance. 


un ;’ rather say, and in the case « 
"0 1: preenanti.’ since th seanine is. ‘so altere 
&f:ov7Tw—attracted in numbe! ἶ nanti, since the meaning 15, | 

vd we say, ‘changed their minds n 1] ent, therefore, ἴο μεταΎνοντες 


: ἔγνωσαν. Cf. μεταγνῶναι τὰ προδεδογμένα, 
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unger 


A 4 
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σφίσιν must 


ἀμύνεσθαι 
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1. and others explain the word at leng 
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be connected with ξυμπλεῖν, for although Matthie supposed it to be governed 
by ἐκέλευον, all the later grammarians (Rost, &c.) contend that κελεύω σε ποιεῖν 


ξυμμαχία---ἐπιμαχία. That 
these words were not, in common parlance, very positively opposed, seems 


is the only legitimate construction. 


plain from the use of the first in the more special meaning of the second, v. 27, 
vi. 19; and, as Pop. observes, ξύμμαχος for ἐπίκουρος, c. 53, 111. 70. It seems 
evident that ἐπιμαχία is a defensive compact, implying the obligation to aid an 
ally if invaded: ξυμμαχία therefore, when opposed to it, must stand for ‘ offen- 
sive alliance. But the truth 15. that the latter became a sort of κοινὸν bvoua, 
and was used generically for any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylus, § 174, 


()1 


serves that the force of ἐπὶ in composition, where it denotes ‘ mutuality, 
‘interchange,’ ‘ the running of one thing into another,’ has not been sufficiently 


‘ 


noticed by Greek scholars. In this way, ἐπιμαχία would mean ‘an alliance for 


nutual defence. He amply illustrates this meaning of the preposition by other 
citations. The student should consult the section. Cf. ch. 41, ἐπιχρῆσθαι and 
Vili. ὃς, ἐπαμφοτερίζοντα. ὥστε τοὺς αὐτοὺς κιτ. Δ. Pop. remark 
that this formula passed into Latin usage; at least he quotes ‘ eosdem amici 
atque inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.’ Livy, xxix. 23, xxxv. 50, xxxvil.1. Cf. 
also 111. 75, 111. 10. 


‘ 


(.) καὶ &s—of course for οὕτως, ‘even thus ;’ i.e. even though they wer 


to reject the proffered alliance. ξυγκρούειν aAAHAois—to Ww 


, 
ne 


each other out by mutual attrition, or conflict, as we sav. Kriic. quotes ‘ 


collidere,’ Hor. Ep. 1. 11. 7, and Pop. Isoc. Pan. 6. 37; Dem. de Cor. ὃ 19. 
iva ἀσθενεστέροις οὖσιν that they might find the Corinthians and th 
other naval powers more weak when they went to war with them, should a 
such necessity arise. The dat. are governed by καθιστῶνται, and are in the pr 


aicate. 


CuarPter XLV.—(a.) δέκα ναῦς. Probably quite enough for the purpose 
as Kriig. observes. It is not easy to see why Pericles should be suspected « 
lukewarmness in the cause, as Bloom. (ed. prior) suggests. The story told Ὁ 
Plutarch (Pericl. c. 29), that he meant to show contempt for the Corinthians 
by the smallness of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 
in so far-seeing a statesman. Λακεδαιμόνιος. Cimon, it seems, 
had six sons, to three of wom he gave the names of the nations for whom he 
Διότιμος 
the father, as Popp. supposes, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 


~ ’ / ν᾿ 9 » ~ / sf ‘ “ 
τῶν ἐκείνων τι χωρίων. Bloomf. explains ἔς τὶ τῶν χωρίων ἐκείνων, ‘to a 


acted as Proxenus, i.e. Λακεδαιμόνιος, ἩἩλεῖος, and Θέτταλος. 


of their places, and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun 
by the governing word, or by another, though found chiefly in Ionic writers, is 
3ut in this cas 
With Kriig., I doubt 
the admissibility of such a collocation in Thuc., and with him would read χωρίον 


not unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, és τοῦ χώριον ἰδιώτου. 
του stands for τίνος, and the instances are not parallel. 


—some place among the number of those belonging to them. It is impossible to 
see what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read és τῶν ἐκεῖνον τι 
χωρίων. The Schol. says Epidamnus is hinted at. οὕτω--- in this case 


CuaPTterR XLVI.—(b.) προσέμιξαν---" drew near,’ ἔστι δὲ 
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λιμὴν x.t. A. A full discussion of the geographical difficulties here involved 
would require too much space. The student may consult Bloomf., who has in- 
corporated Col. Leake’s valuable observations. The principal points made out 
seem to be, that λιμήν is a predicate, there is a harbour,—z.e. a port called 
Cheimerium, as well as the promontory; that it is the object of the writer to 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly ; that ὧν 
ἐντὸς means ποτάμων, ἢ. 6. the rivers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam ; but 
that the Port Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Port 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the other side of the 
rromontory. Bloomf. translation best explains the passage :—‘ Now there is a 
ort, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
he Eleseatis of Thesprotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriving its name from the river Acheron, which 


Ξ 
i 

+ 
ἷ 


after running through Thesprotia, has its outlet into it. The river also’—I 
suppose Thyamis, though Bl. omits the word—‘ runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Thesprotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the promontory 
Ἐφύρη. This Ionic form instead of ’Eovpa 
is given in most texts, because the reading in the MSS. is Ἐφύρῃ, and in one 


Cheimerium juts out.’ 
Ἐφύρη. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be a word which 
always retained the Ionic form. But sinee Strabo, Steph. Byzant., and others 
employ Ἐφύρα, Popp. strongly suspects the reading. The ᾿Ἐφύρη of Homer is 
of course Corinth, and Thuc. would not have borrowed the form from his 
writings to apply it to this town. ἔξεισι. Krig. prints ἐξίησι 
because of ii. 102, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best MSS. have ἔξεισι. 
kvexei—raises itself up, iv. 53, 33 Vil. 34,2. Krig. Cf, Hermann on Soph. 
(Edip. Col. 674. 


Cuarrer XLVII.—(a.) Σύβοτα--" The swine pastures ;’ now St. Nicold 
di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles 8S. of the mouth of the 
Thyamis. 

(b.) Ζακυνθίων. This seems at variance with what is said of the Corcy- 
reans, 6,31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application at 
the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were successful. See 
ἐν τῇ nrelpw—i. e. the mainland close by 
the Sybota. τῇ ἠπείρῳ -- τῇ κατὰ Κέρκυραν ἠπείρῳ, for in the time of Thucydides 


Pop. in his larger edition. 


the word was not yet a proper name, Pop. See notes on iii. 54. The Chaonians 
are principally the barbarians meant. 


Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) τριῶν ἡμερῶν ortia—‘ provisions for three days.’ 
Kriig. compares ii. 23; iii. 1; vi. 34; and Xen. Hell. v.3.21. This sufficiently 
proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a long 
voyage, ὡς ἐπὶ ναυμαχίαν. We have the dative, iii. 4, vi. 34, 
but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS. The ds, in 
cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common practice, drew 
up as ships are wont to do when going into action, or, at any rate, that the act 
described by the verb is compared with, and referred to a similar class of acts ; 
even ὡς és Πεισίδας βουλόμενος στρατεύεσθαι, Xen. Anab. 1. 1, 11, means ‘ such 
an expedition as would be organised against the Pisidians.’ Τὶ K. A. explains 


F2 
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thus: “ὡς does not pe reeptibly weaken the certainty of their de termination = 


with the purpose of € ngaging, from which one does not cain much informa - 


tion. πλέοντες. Take this with καθορῶσι, while so sailing, catch 
sight of. uerewpovs—in the open sea, 2. 6. not hugging the coast. 
Thouch a favourite with Thuc., it is not, as Kriig, remarks, employed by Herod 


or Xenophon. 
(b.) réAn—here ‘divisions,’ or ‘ syuadrons,’ cf. τι. 81. Of cavalry, 
Kriic. τὸ δὲ ἄλλο K. 7. A.—‘ Along all the rest of the line 


themselves took place,’ or ‘ extended,’ οἵ. lil. Pop. would rather say ‘reli- 
quum spatium’ than ‘ re liquam aciem, because it appears from the next ch. that 
᾿ A 

the Corcyre: uns also occupied portion of the 


1 


cht. We must not, then, under- 
stand τὸ ἄλλο as entirely exc lusive of the sais division. εὐώνυμον 


κέρας. Remark the absence of the article. This case comes under those wher 
the article is not applied to things sufficiently familiar and definite not to need 
Ἰσθμός, we. 


always ‘the right,’ ‘ the left 


it,—as βασιλεύς, See note, ch. 8a. So we say ‘right,’ ‘ left, 


Cuapter XLIX.—(a.) τὰ σημεῖα. The signal was a sort of 


upon 4 mast or pole 5 T τὰ opposite term to denote the lowering of the signal 

. ΓῚ 
order to put an end to the action, is κατεσπάσθη, . 63, 2. The Macedonians 
used a crimson flag for the same purpose, Plut. Phi ilop. Similarly among 
Cesar de B. 6.1. 20; eae 


obstinately-contested combat, not found 


the Romans, Ammian. xxvil. 
kaprepd—the regular term 
says Kriig., in Xenophon. οὐχ ὁμοίως, sc. καρτερά by a sort ( 
zeugma, 20t 80 Mt h by the science of the parties. Bl. version approved by 
in 8 μὴ ‘less excellent, ‘meritorious, does not seem desirable. στρ, says 
‘short for Bia δέ, πεζομαχίᾳ. 

(b.) προσβάλοιεν. Bekker prefers this to προσβάλλοιεν, which occurs 1 
the MSS. But it does not seem necessary to alter the present, ‘ w whe n they happ 
to lay alongside of one another,’ 1. 6. in the nautical sense of ‘ laying a ship 
aboard of another.’ The optative of course expresses ‘indefinite frequency, as 


; 


πιέζοιντο infra ἀνα δέν ΟΝ clear. καταστάντες 
ἐμάχοντο. Bl. is right in saying, ‘ the sense is maintained a pugna state 
rather than D. in translating, «they set to, and fought ;’ it implies that they 
formed into a regular set array, li es a body of infantry. διέκπλοι 
This evolution, Bl. seems to fener peers to the modern evolution 

‘ breaking the line’ employed so successfully by Rodney and Nelson, and tl 
original suggestion of w! hich has been so much controverted. The object of t 


is to destroy a portion of the enemy’s fleet, which is thus cut off from the r 


But does not the plural here indicate a single manceuvre often repeated, whic 
I should therefore be | 


ginal explanation, that, viz., it was a breaking throu; 


i 


eould not be the case with such breaking the line? 


᾿ | 
clined to accept the or! 


the enemy’s line, in order by a rapid turn backwards to smash the oars, or sides, 


or stern of the 


tion quoted by Pop., 
petum dabant,’ xxxvil. 24. 
(c.) δεδιότες οἱ στρατηγοί 


we should have had αἱ ᾿Αττικαὶ vijes 


} 


opposing vessel, ii. 83, 89; vii. 36, 70. Compare Livy's descrip- 
‘Libero inter ordines discursu preetervecti in puppim 1π|- of the verb. 
Had the construction proceeded smoothly, 
still continued as nom. to οὐκ ἦρχον, but οἱ 
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στρατηγοί is substituted, because they were the responsible parties in the "ArT. 

vies, and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. places a stop at ἦρχον, thereby 

making δεδιότες of στρατ. a sort of nom. pendens. 
ere 


(d.) Tas σκηνὰς ἐρήμους". 


τὴν πρόῤῥησιν. 


In this collocation, as in τῇ δίψῃ ἄπαύστῳ, iv. 
122, ταῖς ναυσὶ κούφαις, Vil. 37, τὸν κτύπον μέγαν, Vil. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equivalent to—‘ they 
et fire to the tents, and the tents were empty.’ The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar ; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suffi- 
ciently points out the fact that the adjective or participle so placed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication : as τὸν ἄνδρα γελάσαντα ἔτυπε 
but, he struck the man 
he laughed. Here I should render, they set fire to the tents as they found 


them empty. D.’s ‘ burnt the deserted tents,’ may be defended by the ambiguity 


3s not-—‘ he struck the man, and the man was laughing ;’ 


the English idiom, but should not have been given in a version intended for 
7 


students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on i. 36 

ll. 57 ἃ. ἔρημος is in Thue. of two, and also of three terminations. 

διήρπασαν. Bl. way of accounting for the force of the prep. is probably 
rreet. They searched through (διὰ) and carried off, ἥρπασαν, any articles ; as 
fra, Vill. 31 and 36. 
(4.) &md— from an originally smaller number, i.e. 110, see ch. 47, which 


even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 


50. See ch. 46. ἀπροφασίστως. Said properly of an act which 
required no πρόφασις to excuse it ; therefore it means more ‘ openly’ and ‘ un- 
esitatingly.’ λαμπρῶς, φανερῶς. Cf. ii. 7, ‘clearly, indisputably, 
Kriig. ef. λαμπρὰ νίκη, vil. 55. ἔργου εἴχετο--- set to work, lit. 
‘ Griff das Werk eifrig an, διε- 


There was no longer any distinction between friend and foe. Bi. illus- 


held himself to it, so in German, 
KEK PLT O, 
ἐγν a > / ) ς a aos 
rates by St. James ii. 4 (BL. ref. is wrong), οὐ διεκρίθητε ἐν ἑαυτοῖς, where the 
meaning obviously is—Have you net made invidious distinctions among your- 
és τοῦτο ἀνάγκη --- ο such a pitch of necessity, ‘eo 
ecessitatis.’ Krig. explains ‘to such an inevitable collision, comparing ἐς τοῦτο 
ἀνάγκης ὃ λόγος ἥκει. Plat. Theet. 170 c. Compare és τοῦτο ξυμφόρας, ill. 59. 
és τοῦτο δυστυχίας, vii. 86. The usage of ξυνέπεσεν in this impersonal way is 
elsewhere, says Krig., confined to the me aning equival ent to ξυνέβη. There 
seems little authority for ξυνέπεσον accepted by many editors. Pop. suggests 
δι. ͵ x 5 , a > , rm OY 
that πάντα may be supplied to ξυνέπεσεν from οὐδέν. The Schol. understands 


TA πραγΎματα. 


Cuaprer L.—(a.) τὰ σκάφη κιτ.λ. * They did not attempt to lash Fast 
and tow after them the hulls of the vessels which they happe ned to sink’ The 
opt. expresses the indefiniteness of the whole: the aorist is used because there 
is No intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action 


Entertaining those views on the nature of the aorist, expressed 


elsewhere, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controversy 


maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether the 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical relative clauses, be a preteritwm, or no. 
Kriig. would naturally quote the present case in confirmation of his opinion 
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that it is. A. directs attention to the fact that καταδύσειαν only implies ; 


partial sinking, or waterlogging of the ships. This is clear from Herod. viii. 


go, and from the famous case of Arginuse, where some of the Athenian com- 
manders after the action proposed πλεῖν ἐπὶ τὰς καταδεδυκυίας ναῦς, καὶ τοὺς én’ 
αὐτῶν ἀνθρώπους“. διεκπλέοντες is of course not used in the tech- 
nical sense of διέκπλους in last ch., but simply—‘ sailing through,’ 1.6. the scen: 
of action. 

(b.) Ἕλλησι w.7.A. With reference to the naval actions in the Persia 
war— μεγίστη τῶν mpd αὐτῆς. Cf. i. 1a. ὅποϊοι seems strange for ὁπότεροι, bi 
perhaps it is meant to express the greatness of the confusion, rendering it im- 
possible that anything of the character of the vessels could be made out. 

(d.) καὶ ὅσαι ἦσαν λοιπαί. The καὶ has been very offensive to editors 
But Pop. explanation seems satisfactory: the πλώϊμοι are those which came sea- 
worthy out of action ; but deside these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
the Corcyreans had 120 triremes, see ch. 25, and of these only 110 were em- 
ployed in the battle. Engelman, thinking this ‘very obscure,’ proposes 
render καὶ ‘ viz.,’ so that πλώϊμοι and λοιπαὶ should mean the same ships. This 
use of καὶ I cannot but consider very dubious. He supports it by τοιούτων kal 


ἀκουσίων ἁμαρτημάτων, Plato, Apol. p. 26 a, which he says is only used t 
+ 


denote one class of ἁμαρτήματα. But I am not sure that it only denotes on 
aspect of them ; and the word τοιοῦτος, owing to its collocation in such phrases 
as τοιαῦτα Kal παραπλήσια, has a particular usage which renders it impossibl 
for us to quote the above phrase as any authority for such a use of καὶ in the 
text. Of the other reference to iii. 26, τά τε πρότερον τετμημένα καὶ εἴ τι 
ἐβεβλαστήκει καὶ ὅσα ἐν ταῖς πρὶν ἐσβολαῖς παρελέλειπτο, we can only say—‘ Nil 
agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’ 

(e.) ἐπεπαιώνιστο. ‘ Etsi Greci non παιῶνα sed ταιᾶνα ἄδειν dicunt, tamer 
Stanley ad isch. 5. c. T. v. 


πρύμναν, 80. ἐπὶ πρύμνα; 


promiscud παιωνίζω et παιανίζω usurpant.’ 
The MSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. 
ἐκρούοντο, rowed sternward. The object of this evolution sometimes, was t 
gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present 

least vulnerable part of the ship to the enemy. Cf. Herod. viii. 84. Thue 
i. κα; iii. 78; vii. 36. Krig. cf. the military phrase ἐπὶ πόδα ἀναχωρεῖν. Xen. 
Anab. v. 3; 31. ὀλίγαι ἀμύνειν, ‘too few to aid’ Cf. 2, 61, Ὁ; 
5.111 b. This sort of comparative usage of the positive is not peculiar to 
Greek. Thus we might say—few for the purpose. Cf. ὀλίγους εἶναι τῇ στρατιᾷ 
τῇ Μήδων συμβαλέειν, Her. vi. 109, and again vii. 207. See Jelf, § 666. Matt. 


§ 448. 


Cuarter LI.—(a.) μᾶλλον ἐκ τοῦ &pavods— more than to the Corin- 
thians. ἐκ τοῦ &pavods—adverbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thue. 
ἐκ τοῦ φανέρου, iv. 79, ἐκ τοῦ προφανοῦς, iii. 43, and others. ἐθαύμαζον- 
wondered at the Corinthians backing water, as we might say. See Jelf, 
obs. 3. vies ἐκεῖναι ἐπιπλέουσιν---ἃ8 often, a transition to th 
words actually used, ‘ yonder are ships sailing up to us. See ch. 40 b. 
ξυνεσκόταζε--- darkness was closing in. 

(ὁ.) ἐτελευτᾶ ἐς νύκτα. See note til, 78, ended at night, i.e. lasted up to 
night and then ended, ch. 58 b. ᾿Ανδοκίδης. This is the well- 
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known Andocides the orator, who afterwards played so important a part in 
reference to the mutilation of the Herme. ὡρμίσαντο, sc. ai νῆες. 
‘Subjectum enim mutatum ex medio apparet,’ Pop. But I am not convinced 
that the word cannot mean, ‘ brought their ships to moorings, without any such 
awkward change of subject. αἱ εἴκοσι νῆες ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν, 
αὗται. ἴῃ this and some other passages of Thucydides, as iv. 9. 14 Viz 96.°4; 
he article seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully 
agree with Engelman that to alter the passages, as Kriig. would in this case, is 
futile, for how can we account for their existence? The correction of them, 


which we find in some few MSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of 
the transcriber. It only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydides is 
somewhat peculiar in his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were 
to say, ‘ The ships from Athens, those, I mean, which Glaucon commanded,’ no 
one would express any surprise. But here we have ‘ these’ instead of those. 
May not this, however, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon 
which, as above, we have a transition to the directa actio in νῆες ἐκεῖναι k.T.A., 
the narrator vividly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand- 
point as it were ? 


i 


Cuarrer LII.—(b.) ras μὲν ναῦς ἄραντες... ἡσύχαζον. Here is a 
slight anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read τὰς μὲν vais ἦραν, ἡσύχαζον 
δέ, or μὲν should have been omitted, Pop. But Kriig. remarks that μὲν belongs 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rod δὲ οἴκαδε πλοῦ in the next section. va 

ἄραντες is not so common as ναυσὶν ἄραντες, but Kriig., cf. Herod. viii. 57, 
ἀπαίρουσι τὰς νέας ἀπὸ Σαλαμῖνος. The ships themselves were drawn up on 
shore, therefore ἀγκύρας need not be substituted. ἐπισκευή---" the 
neans of refitting. Pop. says, in the same way as περιτείχισις is the ‘ means of 


ri 


fortifying, but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -σις, which 


denotes the operation: so also with ἅλωσις, ‘the means of capturing, Phil. 61. 
ἐν χωρίῳ ἐρήμῳ. The junior student should note the effect of the article’s 
being absent ; it conveys the reason why there was no ἐπισκευή, but scarcely 
say with D. ‘in so deserted a place.’ 

ὅπη. Cf. τ. 68, Krag. But see Jelf, ὃ 496. 


τοῦ πλοῦ for τόδε τοῦ πλοῦ 


Cuarter LIII.—(a.) κελήτιον, explained by the Schol. μικρὸν πλοιάριον 
διὰ “ A , “ δ φ ἷ“ ὦ > f 7 
ἀπὸ μεταφοραβ τοῦ KEANTOS ἵππου, ᾧ ELS ἀνὴρ ἐπικάθηται. As the κέλης was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff containing 
an individual was so named metaphorically. Kriig. cf. iv. 120 ; viii. 38 ; Herod. 
Vili. 94. ἄνευ κηρυκείου. ‘This was a straight stick of wood 
or of metal encircled around with two serpents, having their crests opposite to 
each other, so as to bear the form of the letter ®. Thus it answered to the 


caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was encircled 


ἢ 


by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciliation, Bloomf. Thus it 
would be equivalent to our flag of truce, and the sending a message without it, 
would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit themselves to be 
at war with Athens. 


πεῖραν ποιήσασθαι---ἴο try to find out what 
their purpose was. 


πέμψαντες, on the principle of ‘ qui facit per 
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alium, facit per se,’ the legates are regarded as’ the mouth-pieces of the prin. 
eipals, from whom they come, cf. διέφθειρε, 11. 69, ad fin. oTovddas 
λύοντες, may be much more emphatic, sine articulo, are breakers of treaties, 
but, see ch. 48 Ὁ. 

(}.) λύετε. This Bloomf. regards as a negligence of expression for λύειν: 
to me it seems a very natural anacolouthon, and quite in the manner of Thucyd. 
‘and are breaking treaty too.’ 

(c.) τὸ μέν. Upon any explanation which I have seen the μὲν 18 misplaced, 
for the στρατόπεδον is not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 
carelessness of expression, the writer’s real intention being to contrast the 
Corcyreans and Athenians, or, as Kriig. suggests, it may have crept into th 

aveBonoev— called out to li } 
Cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8. 12, Κύρος ἐβόα ἄγειν τὺ 


text from what has gone before. 
hold of and kill them, Kriig. 
στρατεῦμα. 

CHAPTER LIV.—(a.) ἐπ᾽ οἴκο v, not ἐπ᾿ οἶκον. Therefore, * home wards,’ 1.e, 
in the direction of a point ; with the accusative, right up to a point, as ch. 304; 
hence I imagine its common signification of ‘ hostility,’ which in some grammars 
and lexicons is given as the primary one. 

(b.) νεκροὺς ἀνείλοντο. Seenote, ch. 8a. The absence of the article is 
explicable upon the principle often noticed of its natural omission in the descrip- 
tion of any familiar process, where the object of the verb’s action is at one 
intelligible without particular definition,—e. g. ‘ weigh anchor,’ ‘ shoulder arms, 
‘furl sails,’ and the like. So ‘to take up dead’ describes so natural and neces- 
Cf. iv. 4; 1V. §4; V. 10; Vil. 5; Vill. 


The neuter, because the corpses were regarded 


sary a process, that no article is required. 
106. ἐξενεχθέντα. 
as without personality—mere things. Kriig., cf. ὅσα ii. 92, and Xen. Anal, 


1. a., 8. ὥστε καὶ vavayia κιτ. A. This would of course, as in 


the similar case on land, indicate that victory rested with them. 


Carter LV.—(a.) ἐν θεραπείᾳ eixov—‘ treated them with great courtesy 
and attention. Krig. cf. ἐν αἰτίᾳ ἔχειν, v. 60; vii. 81. On the result, see 
lll. 70. προσποιήσειαν---" might bring over to them.’ On this some- 
what peculiar word, see the note on 11]. 47 a, and in Sheppard’s Theophrast 
c. i., περὶ εἰρωνείας. All the usages of the word appear to me directly deducible 
from the primary meaning, to bring over to; cf. προσεποιήσαντο, last chapter; 
᾿ took: to the NSE Lue 5,” i, é. claimed. 


Ἰ 


(b.) περιγίγνεται. A. taking the prepos. in ἃ not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
2 Ὁ, translates ‘thus overlived the war, i.e. thus came out of the contest with the 
Corinthians undestroyed. And I am not at all sure that he is wrong. Krig., 
however, and others, contend that it is ‘ got the upper hand. Cf. ii. 65. The 
connexion between ‘superesse’ and ‘ superare’ shows how closely the ideas ar 
united. opio.v—because logically of Κορίνθιοι is the subject of the 
sentence. ἐν σπονδαῖς. Remark the absence of the article, ‘i 
time of treaty ;’ sc. the thirty years’ truce. But see chap. 54 b. 

Cuarpter LVI.—(a.) 5:d¢0pa— points of difference, or points in dispute; 


hence ‘ causes of quarrel.’ More frequent, says Kriig., in Thuc. than elsewhere. 


(ΒΑΡ. 57.] 
Cf. i. 67, 68. 


‘ scheming, may, as A, remarks, be compared with our own expression ‘to 
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πρασσόντων, This word, in the sense of ‘ working,’ 


See note on 111. 56. Krug. remarks that it is most 
common with ὅπως and an indicative, iii. 4, 70. TIaAAnvns— 
formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Kassandhra (says Col. Leake). Be- 


practise,’ and ‘ practises,’ 


tween the Gulf of Therma and the Strymonic Gulf, the whole district called 
Chaleidice juts out into the sea with three promontories, of which this lies most 
to the west. Consult Grote vi. 90, 91, who remarks that the Athenian empire 
was much more secure over the islands than over the seaports situated on the 
continent, as the latter would have a much better chance of receiving aid from 
some neighbour powerful by land. φόρου ὑποτελεῖε---ἶ.6. pay- 
ing a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. See ch. 29, and the 
commentators on Arist. Vesp. 669. τὸ ἐς Παλλήνην τεῖχος. 
The effect of this would be to leave standing the fortifications towards the 
mainland, but also to leave the town destitute of defence on the side where it 
was accessible from the sea—+z.e. from Athens. ἐπιδημιουργούς. 
‘This term and Δαμιουργός was applied to the chief magistrates of the Pelopon- 
nesians, expressive of their doing the service of the people.’ See Livy, xxxii. 
22, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 140. Asclepiades considers the prepos. superfiuous. 
6011, understands it to mean ‘extra magistrates sent as colleagues to the 
Anuwovpyot.’ Arn. It is possible ἐπὶ may only have the sense of superintend- 
ence, as in ἐπίσκοπος. For the nature of the magistracy, cf. Miller, Dorians, 
il. 2, 46, who, however, seems to interpret ‘upper magistrates.’ ‘The words τὰ 
ἐπὶ Θράκης denote generally the towns in Chalkidike, places in the direction or 
on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself.’ Grote, vi. go. Mr. 
Shilleto makes it embrace Chalcidice, with its three projecting tongues of land, 
all the Hellenic colonies stretching eastward along the coast, and terminating 
at some unknown point to the W. of the Hellespont. Its western boundary was 
Macedonia, and it included several islands in the AXgean, among which Thasos 
was certainly one. Thucydides, or Grote, p. 10. 

Cuapter LVII.—(a.) φανερῶς διάφοροι--- openly at variance.’ 
‘Tlepdixxas—the line of the Kings of Macedon, from their founder, Perdiccas, 
may be seen Herod. vill. 139. They were reputed to be descended from 
Temenus, that one of the Heracleide who at the return of his family with the 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this descent 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod. vy. 22. But the Macedonian people 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 124, 126.’ Arn. 
Μακεδόνων without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the sea- 

see ll. 99, THs κάτω Μακεδονίας, Perdiccas was to have reigned jointly 
with his brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive them 


of their provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Derdas, ¢. 59 ; 


) Ω Ἔν . swe : ᾿ e 
Pausanias, c, 61 ; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Per- 


ἐπεπολέμωτο--- had been made a foe of.’ 
‘vavTiouuévors— acting together in opposition to him.’ The construction, 
Cf. Plut. Cleom. vii. 3. 
προσεποιεῖτο, The preceding re would induce us to expect προσποιούμενος, 
but it is quite in Thuc, manner to pass thus to the finite verb. Pop. ef. 11. 29; 


ἵν, 4, 72, 


though unusual, verborum pugnandi usu defenditur. 
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Many MSS. omit the τά, which most editors 


(b.) ὅμορα ὄντα τὰ χωρία. 
inclose in brackets. If it stand, it must mean, I presume, ‘if he could get pos. 
SESSION of the place ὃ, be Ing as they were, close to Potidea,’ ἕνεκα-. 
denoting the final cause, ‘ for the sake of.’ 

(c.) Χαλκιδεῦσι. According to Col. Leake (NX. 54), these 


Chalcideans occupied the whole of the great peninsula south of the Mount 


Greece, iil. 


Khortiatzi, though Chalcidice itself was originally the name of a much smal] 
district. When Xerxes was retreating from Greece, he left behind him Arts. 
bazus ; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the Chalcidians 
Ever after, the Bottizeans are found in close alliance with them, cf. 11. 79. 
mpoxaTarkauBdvery—properly a military word, meaning, ‘to anticipate 
See ch, 


᾿ "ἂν ΆῚ 
enemy mn occupying Sov position. 
‘ ‘ δ 


33 Ὁ. 
(d.) abrov—sc. Perdiccas, cf. i. 59. μετ᾽ ἄλλων δέκα. 
generals are quite an unheard-of number, and, besides, many more than ar 
suitable for one thousand men, to say nothing of the five who follow, ce. 6 
The very ingenious conjecture of Kriig., μετ᾽ ἄλλων δ΄, ‘ with four others, 
over the difficulty; and they who know most about numerals in MSS. will 
make least difficulty in accepting it. It is no valid defence of the old readi 
to say with Arn., that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues in the Samian 
war, 6. 116, for Thue. there only says that Pericles was one of the ten regular 
στρατηγοί of the state, δεκάτου αὐτοῦ στρατηγοῦντος, and not that all ten wer 
on duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five mentioned, 
c. 61, would make the number exactly ten. 

Cuaprer LVIII.—(a.) ἔπρασσον. Most editors agree with Pop. in mark 
ing this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., ἐλθόντες----δέῃ must be « 
sidered an anacolouthon of parenthetical character ; or after ἐπειδή, we may add 
‘afte ra long time Ἢ afte r 4 


with one MS. a δέ. ἐκ πολλοῦ 


ὑπέσχετο. The majority of MSS. have ὑπέσχοντ 


negotiation. 
͵ . : . ee : 1 δ» 

in his notes appears to accept: for neuter plurals which stand { 

Cf. note on 


Arn. has ὃ 


good note on the origin and various meanings of TeAew, as traced by Damn. Lat 


which Kriig. 
persons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. 
ch, 126; 11. 82; vil. 47. τὰ τέλη--- the authorities,’ 
Homeric. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the notion 
‘completing and perfecting,’ bringing to a culminating point. 

54—then at last. κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν rotrov—when they met 
this favourable crisis. The first, says Kriig., denotes only the time, the second 
the favourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(.) ταύτην is the object, μίαν πόλιν ἰσχυρὰν the predicate, and is theref 


ἀνοικίσασθαι és "OAvrvGoy is not an uncommo 
] eptt 


sine articulo. 
though elliptical way of speaking—‘ to break up their establishments and 
in Olynthus.” See nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1340, cf. ch. §1 Ὁ. 2 
τῇ γῇ-- —this, says Kriig., depends upon περὶ τὴν λίμνην Βόλβην, whi rewitd 
one may mentally supply τί. The Lake of Bolbe seems now to be called 
Besicia. Henceforward Olynthus became the principal Chalcidzan city. It 
was at a subsequent period taken by Philip 11., its inhabitants sold for slaves 
and its walls razed to the ground. Bloomf., who considers that ava implies ἐς 
the country, shows that Olynthus was not, as represented in the maps, 018 ἴδέ 
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Ϊἦ 


sea shore, but about five miles inland, in a N.E. direction. 
γέμεσθαι---σαῦε wt to them to inhabit, or occupy and cultivate, whether by farm- 


ἔδωκε 


ing or grazing, and to receive the fruits thereof. 
Bloomf. 


Such is the full import of the 
phrase. 
Cuaprer LIX.—(a.) τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης. See Grote as quoted above, c. 56. 
καταστάντες ἐπολέμουν. Either, says Popp., ‘ quam pervenissent, or ‘ quum 
onsedissent.’ 1 should prefer the latter, taking the words in a military sense— 
‘when they had established themselves there,’ i.e. secured a base for their opera- 

tivw0ev—from the upper, or, inner country. 
πάρτε LX.—(a.) περὶ τῷ χωρίῳ. Thucyd. uses both the dative and 
Dat. i. 67, 74, 119, &e. 


τοὺς πάντας, in all, the German idiom ‘ im 


gen. freely in this meaning. 


Gen. 111. 102, and with 
φοβεῖσθαι, Vill. 93. 
Ganzen’ corresponds, 
‘Aptotets, ᾿Αριστέας appellatur, Herod. vii. 137. "Ad et- 
Est Adeimantus, ὁ ᾿Ωκύτου, Κορίνθιος στρατηγός, de quo Herod. viii. 
§. $9, 61, 94. Pop. 
anything ;’ hence it naturally slides into our meaning of ‘proper,’ except in 


UaYT OU, 


ἐπιτήδειο ς---Ἰθ ‘a fit and proper person for 


uch cases as Xen, Anab. i., where it is ‘fit and proper to be beaten ;’ here it de- 
notes accordance in political sympathies, and is equivalent to φίλος. Cf. i. 95; 
ll. 49; Vill. 47. 

(c.) τεσσαρακοστῇ---τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέραις ὕστερον would have been more 
usual, but we have τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ὕστερον, viii. 24, and so in Latin ‘tertio anno 
post,’ as well as ‘tribus annis post.’ Popp. We may add that Anglice—‘ forty 
days after, and ‘the fortieth day after,’ are alike used. 


Cuapter LXI.—(a.) ἐπιπαρόνταε---' had come up besides.’ Krig. cf. Xen. 
nab, iii. 4, 30. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) ἀναγκαΐίαν----" compulsory, ὃ. 6. such as circumstances compelled them 
) make, 


é€avt@v—sc. of Athenian citizens. 


Cf. exactly the same use of necessarius, Liv. xxii. 2, ‘ necessarium 
cubile,’ and of ἀναγκαῖος, i. 90; ii. 70. 

(¢.) ἀπανίστανται ἐκ τῆς Maxedovias— break up their encampment 
jor the purpose of leaving Macedonia. So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, 
is it is impossible that Bercea was not within the limits of Macedonia. The 
wn, 1t will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apost., and 

still called ‘ Veria.’ 


—‘mare versus.’ savs Popp. ; ‘gegen Osten,” Kric. 


ἐπιστρέψαντε:ς--- they made a turn back’ 
Both Arn. and Bloomf. 
derstand Thue, to mean—‘ they turned back again into the regular route 
tom Pydna to Potideea, from which they had deviated in their attempt to sur- 
prise Bera. Now, as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and some- 
what inland, such a turn must have brought their line of march toward the east 
id the sea. All the explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. 
he student should, if anxious for further discussion, refer to Grote’s elaborate 
hote, vol. vi. p. 95. 


a) 
ul 

m 
| 


But Plugers in Cobet’s Miscellany has pointed out from 
#schines, ii. 27, that there was a town called Στρέψα in this neighbourhood ; 
tead therefore ἐπὶ Στρέψαν, which at once explains τοῦ xwplov—a brilliant cor- 
tection, The καὶ before πειράσαντες, which Popp. dislikes and Bloomf. would 
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. 7 * Ml Ν' men ἃ "".... ᾿ 
obliterate. ought I think ἰο βἰαπᾶ, It seems to me toresemble the καὶ in εἴποντά: 
τι kat κινδυνεύειν, and such phrases, yet not before having made an attempt wp 


Cf. πειρᾶν τῶν τειχῶν, Vil. 12, and τῆς Νισαίας πειρᾶν, iv. 70. 


the place. 


Xwpis 
derive from the notion of—' without counting this or that. 


here not in its usual sense, but ‘ besides,’ which meaning it appears t 
Cf. with Kriig. jj 
1. Gigonis is described by the Schol. 


1} ἢν. OF 3 ἮΝ 17. as a promontory 


between Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near ‘Apanormi promonto- 
rium,’ ἑβδομήκοντα, made up with the forty of Callias and th 
thirty of Archestratus, c. 57. 


Cuapter LXII. 


Ὀλύνθου : but the allies were not encamped i fron 


a.) πρὸς "OA ύνθον. The majority of MSS. have TO 
t of Olynthus ; nor yet, says 
Popp., close to Olynthus, πρὸς Ὀλύνθῳ, but under the walls of Potidzea, on ti 
side that looked towards Olynthus, and this idea can only be expressed by πρὸ: 
Ὀλύνθου. 


Σκιώνης. 


So iii. 21, πρὸς Πλαταίων ; iv. 31, πρὸς τοῦ λιμένος ; iv. 130, τὸ πρὸ; 
ἔξω τῆς méAews—to prevent the men from straggling 
into the town of Potideea. Cf. 1. 6; v. 115; Vi. 50. 


(b.) ἔχοντι. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not un- 


' | . ἶ αὐ npr 
common πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον construction, 2. é. because Tov Αριστέως ἢ Ὑνὼμ 
: . . “΄Ἂ} “ δ wanna + lutivea In 
ἣν is equivalent to ἔδοξε τῷ ᾿Αριστεῖ, the participle stands in the dative. In- 
: Α : 
stances are numerous. Popp. gives one from Homer, lib. xiv. 139— Αχιλλῆο: 


ὀλοὸν κῆρ γηθεῖ---δερκομένῳ. τῷ ἰσθμῷ... ἔξω ἴσθμον. This 
appears contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 
I think, by supposing that in the second case Thuc. uses the expression 

employed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would | 
omitted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus 

Corinth by the Southern Greeks (i. 168; ii. 9; iv. 42), and as it is omitt 
before thoroughly familiar objects by ourselves. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54 


Elsewhere, in this part of the narrative, Thue. describes it as a stranger ‘cum 


articulo.’ Cf. véxpous ἀνείλοντο. Cf. c. 54. σφᾶς. Aristeus and 


ποιεῖν —to make the m to he —bhring the m betrween 
Poppo. Of, Ἕλληνα, 


his own troops. 
i. 109 6. Max édovas—here an adjective. 
Xen. Anab. vi. 3, 26. 

(c.) τοὺς Μακεδόνας ἱππέας. This word appears to be used adjectively 
here and in c. 63, of Μακεδόνες ἱππῆς. So also we have of Ἕλληνες πελταστα,, 


Xen. Anab. vi. ς, 26, and such phrases as τὴν “EAAada γλώσσαν. 


2 , , / ; * mie 
Cyaprer LXIII.—(a.) ὁποτέρωσε διακινδυνεύσῃ xwpjnoas—in wi 
. . , . Ἢ . . > ᾿..... 1a 
of the two directions he should run the risk of going. The subj. after ἠπόρησε 
given by Bekker for the future,—vevoe:. It is remarked that χωρῆσαι mgt 


have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in Vii, 1; Vill. 47- 
+] 


ὡς ἐς ἐλάχιστον χώριον---' into as narrow as space as possible,’ because “ag 
denser the column, the more easily they would force their way through th 
enemy. Popp. points out that χώριον stands for ‘spatium,’ ii. 77, 78. The 
See Matth. Gr. Gr 


Bidoac@ai—fore 


transposition for és ὡς ἐλάχιστον is to be noticed. 
and cf. with G. iii. 46, ὅτι ἐν βραχυτάτῳ. 


way into Potidea. xnAhv—lit. ‘ the claw of a bird’ Here ἴδ 


‘mole,’ or ‘ stone breakwater,’ which, as Arn. points out, after being construct" 
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‘ust below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengthen them, was 
afterwards continued so as to narrow the entrance of the harbour. It projected 


like a talon or claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular 


sates of the town, as the Athenians had probably cut off the retreat, and in 
passing along the mole he was exposed to missiles from the ships. διὰ 


is undoubtedly ‘ through the sea, as is easily intelligible from the position of 
the mole. Others have rendered it preter vel propter mare, which meaning 


. says Only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writers. But 


(b.) καταφανές. We may either, says Pop., understand χώριον or τι. But 


the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 


We may translate—‘ in sight,’ which would imply that the places were recipro- 


cally visible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to ἐπιφανές, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an active sense, ‘ latus late 
prospectans,’ Tae. Hist. 111. 60. Krig. has ‘ein wbersichtlicher Raum ;’ and ef. 
πηλῶδες, V1. TOT. .. ἤρθη. 


ἐγίγνετο The tenses vary, as the 


᾿ sense requires—as soon as the battle began (of a continuous action), and the 


standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all). Cf. κατεσπάσθη infra. 
Cf. xl. ὁ. 


(c.) ὑποσπόνδου--- under a truce, the technical term. 


Vide Append. on Aorist. διὰ TaxouUs. 


This was the 


§ regular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the permission. 
Cf. 6, §4. 


ἀπέθανον. The exceedingly interesting inscription upon 
the Athenians who fell in this battle may still be seen in the British Museum, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found in 
the plain of the Academy, and is much mutilated. See Bockh’s Restorations, 


Corpus Inscript. i. p. 300, and Arnold's note. It forms part of the subject of an 


᾿ interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 


Cuarrer LXIV.—(a.) τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἰσθμοῦ τεῖχος. Compare Κλέαρχος 
The preposition here is equivalent to a, 


Pastor ab Amphryso,’ and the whole means ‘the wall on 


καὶ of ἐξ ἐκείνου, Xen. Anab, 1. li. 15. 
or αὖ, a parte, as in ‘ 
the side of the Isthmus ’—7.e. the wall on the outer or northern side towards 
Qlynthus ; as towards the close of the chapter, τὸ ἐκ τῆς Παλλήνης is the wall 
on the side of Pallene The same wall had been 
called τὸ ἐς Παλλήνην, but the difference arises from the different point of view 
--ἐκ implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Pallene (ἐκ 
Παλλήνης); és, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. 


i.e. the south or inner wall. 


It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod. viii. 129, that Potidzea occupied the whole space across the 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one side 
uld not communicate with those on the other. ἀποτειχίσαντες. 
This is the technical term for a wall built for the purpose of cutting off commu- 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conveyed by the preposition, cf. viii. 
26, vil. 6. The imperfect ἐφρούρουν implies that they regularly garrisoned and 
continued to guard it. δίχα, an adverbial predicate—in two different 
directions ~apart, Kriig., ef. vi. 100. ἀτείχιστον must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to οὐκ ἀποτείχιστον. 
_ (6) ᾿Αφύτιος. Kriig. remarks that this is an Ionic genitive like Γοάξιος, 
ly. 107, and Κνίδιος, v. 51. So even in Xenophon, 4g. ii. 18, we have Kpevouos. 
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The town was situated on the shore towards the E., near the present village of 


Athyto, Leake ill. 156. dpudmevos—lit. starting from, ἢ. 6. making 
that his starting-place, or head-quarters—the regular military term, as in 
Xenophon, passim. Cf. iil. 31, iv. so also ἐφορμεῖν is the usual term fora 
naval blockade. Cf. 1. 116-142. 
walls on land, specified at the beginning of the chapter. 


Engelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transitive int 


ἀμφοτέρωθεν refers to the two 

viKkav— 

he wiek rs. 

an intransitive verb, is common to all languages. Cf. ἐλευθεροῦν, ‘ to be liberators, 
os ae 


1. 69. ἀδικοῦμεν, we are guilty, 1. So ‘amare’ is ‘to be in love, and trink 


ἢ German, as ‘ fo drink’ in English, means ‘ to be a drunkard,’ and ἐνίκα is said 
of the Olympic victor. 
Remark the 


4 " 4 Ἁ ¥ 
a.) ἀποτειχισθείσης--καὶ---ἔχων. 


CuarTrer LXV. 
nexion of a genitive absolute with a nominative by καί: 
᾿ Ι͂ 


ples, 6, 6γ; iV. 29, 100, 124; | 


the same takes pla 


with te καὶ also. Popp. quotes similar exam 
ἄλλο κ. T.A.—or 


Kriig. says, we should have anticipated ἄλλοθεν, but, as in the 


116; vi. 93- if anything else, contrary to EX pr 
tion, turn Up. 
version given, ἄλλο is more indefinite. Kriig. himself quotes v. 80, καὶ ὕποσα 
There is a question between the readings 

| 


mapa λόγον and παράλογον. Bl. argues, that as Thue. uses the substantive παρά- 


5 , , ay / εὐ 
ἀλλήλων πολέμῳ ἢ εἴ τι ἄλλο εἶχον. 


λογος, it is unlikely that he would also employ the same word as an adject 


τὰ ἐπὶ rovrois— that which was to follow next 


) 
RASCULIINE. 


these things’—i. e. the next steps to be taken. τὰ ἔξωθεν 
Poppo says the expression equals τὰ ἔξω, bu 


this seems inaccurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 


Ν . " 
mas TO he expected trom abroad. 


(b.) τὰ ἄλλα. This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension 
the cognate accusative: so Kriig., who considers it equivalent to πόλεμον mode 
μεῖν. ἜΝ" he hoth took part in the other ope rations of the war.’ 

Sepuvaiwv. This gen. has been considered as dependent both upon πόλει and 
πολλούς. Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 


been named. At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 
situated in Sithonia, Herod. vii. 122, and is now called ra Ὁρμύλια, according 
a commer 


re ‘ ᾿ ἡ > ; 
to Leake, ili. 153. s τὴν Πελοπόννησον ἐπράσσει 


form of condensation, ef. c. 51, on ἐτελεύτα ἐς νύκτα. Popp. also compares 
, > ‘ | ᾿ ο ‘ > 4 > \ etal 

κελεύειν ἐς τὴν Λακεδαίμονα, iv. 108, στρατιὰν ἐπαγγέλλειν ἐξ TOUS συμμάχοϊ", 

for this, ὅπως has been conjectured, becaus' 


But there 18 


Vil. 117. ὅπῃ 
latter is universally the word employed by Thue. after πράσσειν. 
no reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not als 
employ ὅπῃ. And Kriig. observes that we have ὅτῳ τρόπῳ, iv. 128, and ποιεῖν 
ὅπῃ, vi. »". Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bottizeans, 1 
the east of Potideea and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled after they 
had been driven out of their old country by the Macedonians [Thue. 1} 
But Bottisea denotes their old country, situated much more to the westward, 
between the rivers Axius and Lydias, of which Herod. speaks, vil. I 

In the Thracian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated as 13! 
as Bottizea, ii. 99, 100, 101.’ Arnold, 


Cuarrer LXVI.—(a.) mpocey. The πρὸς refers to the previously-me 
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tioned causes of quarrel about Corcyra. ξυνεῤῥώγει. The form 
typpdow for ξυῤῥήσω occurs, says Bl., also in Dio Cassius, 186, 62. 1247, 53. 
ὁ πόλεμος ξυνεῤῥώγει. In all probability it is a direct imitation of this. Κυῦρ. 


c ἢ se / ° ’ . 

ἢ, ὁ πόλεμος κατεῤῥάγη, Arist. Eg. 644. avakwxn—a graphic term, 
a holding back ;’ sometimes also employed of a temporary suspension of hos- 
tilities. 


> / . ἡ ὦν . 
ἰδίᾳ--- on their own account,’ i.e. as Popp. explains, per se, 


non consultis socits.’ 


CuarpteR LXVII.—(a.) ἐνόντων--δεδιότες, 6, 66a, περὶ 
τῷ χωρίῳ--ἃβ we, δε ing alarmed about the place.’ See with the dative, i. 6 


nda il. δ. 


σπονδάς. Seec. 523 ἃ. 


(b.) ἐνἢ γον---ορρεα on, or urged on the war. κρύφα Kriig. 
mnects with πρεσβευόμενοι, whereas Hermann, ad Elect. v. 1059, and most 
others, attach it to ἐνῆγον. His words are ‘ Particule μὲν ---δὲ interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, referuntur, manente constructione 
partieipi.’ Kriig.’s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obvious. Arnold 
believes that τὰς σπονδάς must refer to the thirty years’ truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It has 
been objected by Muller, Aginetica, p. 180, and Goller, that this cannot be so, 
as gina had been reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years peace (cf. 1. 108), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platea. Cf. ii. 72, iii. 68. Kris. 
idheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other peorisian 
had been made in the thirty years’ peace by the Lacedemonians for the αὐτο- 
νομία of AAgina. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold. 
p. 104, is undecided. 
nanced by the allusion to Aigina in the speech of the Thebans, iii. 64; but on 


the other hand, if we consult 1. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
c δ᾽ ¢ 


Grote, vol. vi. 
‘Miiller’s opinion,’ he says, ‘might seem to be counte- 


the thirty years’ truce may have been general, as ἀποδοῦναι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους boa 
ἔχουσι Πελοποννησίων ; at any rate, the Aginetans may have pretended that by 
the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Peg, &c., she ought also to renounce 
gina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
ther: the AZginetans may have taken advantage of doth in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Schol. 

(c.) καὶ εἴ τίς τι ἄλλο--- and any of the allies that had any other wrong 


a 


) ΛΟ.) Ὶ wl ) ῶ i my i ὦ . . . a ὦ 
nplain of,’ Self, § 45, 3. τίς ἄλλος, the proposed alteration, is inferior to 
the original reading, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea 
Thy ? f ““-- . . . . ᾿ Si ie ς 
rov εἰωθότα. The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan citizens who 


iad attained to the age of thirty years, Arn. Popp. points out that it is called 


ἣ ἐκκλησί Ἅ ( , ὃν ε ᾿ = » κα : 
noia τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, c. 87, and τὸ πλῆθος αὐτῶν, c. 72. It is so called, 


probably, to distinguish it from 7 μικρὰ ἐκκλησία, which was composed only of 
the Spartiate Peers, or Ὁμοῖοι, to the exclusion of the Lacedsemonians. ‘See 
οι the subject of these assemblies, Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. ch. 5, and the remarks 
(Grote, vol. vi. Ὁ. τος. Remark the usage of ποιέω in ποιήσαντες, so like that of 
our own verb to make. Cf. i. 139, iv. 118. λιμένων εἴργεσθαι. 
lhis celebrated decree, which inflicted so much distress upon the Athenians. is 
much harped upon by Aristophanes. The student should refer to the Achar. 
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» v. 272. preserve » terms of the 
The Schol. on Rane, v. 27 3, Preserves the ter ᾿ 
pee al 


Ι 
c 


“oy 762 


VV. 477, 729, 8. 3, ῬῈ 
μὰ Ar’ ἀγορᾶ ͵ θαλά iv’ 7 ετέχειν. 
decree, Μεγαρέας μήτ᾽ ἀγορᾶς, μῆτε θαλάσσηκ, MNT ἠπείρου μ χ 


Plut. Vit. Peric. 6. 29. 


SO 


Cuaprer LXVIII.—(a.) τὸ πιστόν. 
rend 
he relations of internal policy 

Trach. v. 398, ef. Jelf, S 436, Ύ. 
‘less ready to believe us when we sa 
ready 66. 


ἢ ow 
renerally connected with amiororépouvs— less suspicious to 


The reliability, if there were such a 


} 
y 
{ 


faith, loyauté, it means the trustworthi- 
f κι 


word, in default of which or goo 


i ] i y and private life. 
ness of their conduct in all t 


: OT i- 
, . “ b) f i ῳ Ἦ 
τό πιστὺν THS ἀληθείας, SOOT h. 


less inclined to suspicion, or, 
ororépous—less inclined to suspicion, « re a 
iv nsu, /ess to believe,’ cf. 1v. 17, Vill. 
act QO SOLISU, 


&AAOUS. 


" 
all the 


rive a different 


This va 


s | ¢ f rs ( (darn: th it. 
j ) ad ou ( ying any thing ¢ g Si 
TESi υ he worid, ἐ the CV nt é I l 2 : 


more incredulous ic wards the rest 0 
To the first it has been object 
But thi 


to és τοὺς ἀλλούς--- 
Both are 
Corinthians were to ι ee 
the general form in which the expression 1s couche is pl 
rhetorical Nor 


ave 
what should ha : ss 
7 Ss AKIN > WOTCS 
issertl ion th: it ous ἀλλοὺς (in the econd met hod ot ti king th Lé | 
10'S ἢ S 


subsequently distinguish 
i for of eourse 


fi ree ) 
h] 


if we have thing to say. possible. 


ANY 


hat tl rong accuse the Athenians alone. 
that the 4 


surely futile, for t 


it 


we anticipated in a statement. 
cisely 


Po} 


cannot 


include the Corinthians, because ἡμεῖς 18 


ne more than a hypercriticism ; 


from τοὺς ξυμμάχους τούσδε, anythi t cape : : 
if , » rest, and 
hem sometimes to identify themselves with the rest, 
tl A 4 , 
: to connect them 
i t the st’ But here the fir 
λέγωμε Ξ 
ensible ot he 
have had ἄλλους sine 


is possible for : ἫΝ 
imes not His own way of taking the words 1s 
. 7. 4 i pe 
7 ‘of have anything to say agains re t 


conjectures τοὶ 
m would 


( \ seems At 
ἴ i) clit . 
710 (ὁ ι( Ys 


᾿Ἄθηνα 
ΤῚ 


compare ~ 


1 


lv in this case 
SOrTt 


articu 


tovs—and sure 


{ 
ι 


ὶ οἵ stic expression with which Krug 


uv 


ΜΉΝ ΒΗΚΙΝ 
10 ἤν τι λέγωμεν 18 ὃ euphem1 


Ar. 79; 


; y ration. 
σωφροσυνην atio 


5 c¥ vA ἢ 
: ψῳ wT@ ds ay ein ἦν Ti κα Τωμ ἀμ Ψ, 
fi ἮΝ. υΎ ἤ aul ba ἔχε, εἰ χ 


nation of what is meant by the wo! 
auadia—c Theophrast. p. 115. 
ἐποιεῖτε is said to be identical with ἐμανθάνετε, bu 
hade of difference between the simple ver 
ἕω The latter seems lwell more upon the actiol 
the cognate noun with ποιέω. The latter seems to ¢ 
» tho varh . took the 
cpu ane sme Abate a verv long note, following Pop. ed. maj. w! 
baie e latter part of the senten 


A 


‘ mode See an expl 
f S} a ch. 1x. 
\ 4 τ, Oneppa A 
ii » Qa 


) τὴν μάθησιν 


is, 1 think, always some 5 


there 


trouble to inform yourselve 8, 


λεγόντων κ.τ.λ. 


ὄντων depe pon th 
he says that the gen. λεγόντων depends upon 


. \ 4 ,) wo senredcine hat 
quivalent to τὸ λέγειν, the gen. expre ssing | εἰκῇ 
» verb which is expressed in English 


] ς λέγουσι is exactly « 


po ‘ken of with the 
ha 


ὑπενοεῖτε. and ws λέγουσι one οἱ those 


1at 

+ ὦ | 

nexion of the subj οι — se 
in.’ ways seemed to me much more simple to mal 

the prep ‘in. But it iS al : a 
. ov recurrences U 

δι 

gen. governed by what 
di ratio so common—" You SUSPEC ted the : speak ters and (decl: ured) th 

curecta OTravlo 5 


ἡ their 1 
use in the last 
which make a difference. 


re 


Ἄ y 114 ἵ 
rivate interest.’ διάφορα slight tly αἱ ἢ 


} 


A 


I 

are speaking , / . le , of Ψ Ope h Ἢ it 18, by 

n 1 ὃ ( lis where it was Ἷ ponies φ d 2] CTENC er 
[ΤῸ] ts 


' pon ts 
ἐν 
preposition, as may be seen in such pl 
ab & 

[6.} 
οὐκ εἰδόσι. 


eS 
Nel 111. 42. 


6. note on ἰδίᾳ τι αὐτῷ διαφέρει, 


. 5 . “A f the 
i 3 wctually involved in the evil: this is the primary force 0 | 
τῷ Ep’y @—acrudu, : a 
δορὰ irases as ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος, pSophot y 


" 
€ 


Bi 


P op. rende rs it apud, coram. 
” the Y were commiutt ing this Wrong in a corner.’ 


$25. 
agdavets— tf 


8 ) of the fact,’ ef. 
Dat. commodi, to persons ignorant « 


‘as 


to be 


i+ 


which I have selected would be tedious ; 
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πολεμήσονται for πολεμηθήσονται, 

8.865 which will illustrate the way in which a 
something like See the observa- 
ὃ 364, and transl. bring war upon themselves, viii. 43; 

14. 

(d.) οὐ yap &v—‘ for otherwise they would not,’ supply with Poppo, εἰ μὴ 


τροπαρεσκευασμένοι ἦσαν ἐς πόλεμον. 


, te the absence of the article. 
Poppo. This 1s one of the 
middle into 
40, and Jelf, § 


and διαπολεμήσεσθαι, vii. 


sense passes a passive one. 


ill. 


tions, 


ὑπολαβόντες. This is ex- 

ined by the Scholiast δεξάμενοι, and by Thom. Mag. προλαβόντες, but I have 
litle doubt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that ὑπὸ contained the 
sense, clam, et per insidias, an opinion which has been repeated by several 
editors. Cf. with Kriig. 1. 121, 143. ἀποχρῆσθαι. 
this, ‘to give you the full benefit of your dominion in Thrace,’ 
that such a use of ἀπὸ may be supported. 


A. interprets 
and it is certain 
But this does not seem to me called 
It is better to take the old interpretation, ‘ to avail yourself 
‘to reap the benefit of’ Géll. compares ἀποζῆν, i. 
So, says Popp., the Latins used abuti, liberé uti. 
ight have | 


Ug 


1S, 


for by the sense. 
2, and Kriig. vi. 17; vii. 


τὸ μέν, which 
een ἣ μέν, referring to Κερκύρα, is attracted to χώριον. 


CHaP TER LXIX.—(a.) κρατῦναι. 


A somewhat poetic and rhetorical word, 
18, $2. 


ὃ, go and 107. Kriig. ἀπο- 
στερο vyTe€s—active voice upon the principle of ‘ Qui facit per alium facit per 


se, as is explained in the next section. 
(6.) 


On the subject compare ¢ 


εἴπερ κιτ.λ. Arn. quotes with approval Hermann’s dictum, ‘ εἴπερ 


δοκεῖ σοι, dicimus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id 
hescire simulamus,’ and renders, ‘if he makes a pretention of being the deliverer 
if Greece, we cannot say whether he does make it, but if he does” This I believe 
wrong. εἴπερ, as its form imports (cf. ὅσπερ, ch. 8 b, and Donaldson. 


δ. Crat. § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more especially in the 


philosophers, always to asswme the hypothesis which it makes s; sometimes, it is 
true, only temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still alw ays to assume 
, especially if they carry off the honour of being the liberators of Greece, as I 

= you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
in assertion in a note by the learned editor of the Agamemnon (Pe ile), ad v. 29, 


δῷ is used when the proposition is doubtful’ But after the largest induc- 


ton which I have been enabled to make, I find that εἴπερ always assumes the 


ypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument ; 


and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises 


Numer rous instances of this will present themse lves to the reader throughout 
Th lucydides 


Sut it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
entative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 


his ae in a delicate way by εἴπερ, while his mere δόξαι are introduced 


> r 
εἰ, The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding dogma- 


tim, continually introduces by ἀλλ᾽ efrep—e.g. Men do not wish for the good 
1 an inanimate object, except so far forth as may be desirable for themselves, 


ἑλοῖον τῷ οἴνῳ cated τἀγαθά, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ σώζεσθαι βούλεται αὐτόν, va αὐτὸς 
χῃ. 


He re εἴπερ obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained i in 


Wrera, See again Eth. Nich. lib. vii. c. 7, x. 3. To go through the instances 


but even in the very case quoted by 
α 
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Peile, ad loc., εἴπερ τί y ἐστὶ τῆς ἀληθείας σθένος, (EL. T. v. 369, the ‘ vis γονὴ 


tatis’ is assumed as a foundation for what follows. A long note will perhaps 
be pardoned, as the matter is of great importance from the use of the worl 
in arguments, Dean Stanley, I perceive, in his valuable work on tl 
Corinthians, has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle of 
uncertainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with ef γε, whicl 
assumes the same hypothesis in a more emphatic, and, so to speak, deictic 
lively way. Peile himself has elsewhere said, ‘If the original notion of περὶ] 
connected with that of its derivative, περισσός excess, We shall be led, consider- 
ing ep as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, τόσον mep—thus 

and more; full as much’ Agam. v. 141. sElwous—nearly as ἀξίωμα 
Kriig. ef. 1. i See, 1. φέρεται, I believe to be a metap! 
from the games; as we say, ‘bear off the prize.’ See Soph. Electra, 969, οἴσει 
and 1086, φέρειν. Others tr. ‘ ost ntatiously set forth οὖ ἐξ pre se ferunt. If 
atiwois be taken activo sensu, then we must tr. ‘si virtutem palam sibi vindi 
as Popp. ; but this is not so rood - for, as Kriig. indicates, ef. 11. ΓΙ, with 

and iii. ¢2. oi yap δρῶντες. The doers, the active party, 
may be possible to supply ἄδικα to the participle from ἀδικούμεθα, and tr. 
wrong-doers. Either is preferable to disconnecting of and δρῶντες, and mal 
the first here a demonstrative pronoun, as it sometimes is before δέ, Tr. t! 


fore. toy the wrong-doers are coming agaist persons γ ἦο have not Ye ΐ na 


- J 


ρὲ} mind. mith thy, ir OWN measures already take 7). and not mere ly thr 
rather than, for they already acting, are coming against, δ. MEAANS! 
denotes a menacing atti »~ as A, ὁ xplains, holding up the stick, bu 
striking. C 

(c.) eal—‘a not unfrequent use of καί, by which it is nearly equivalent | 


} 


and now, as in Arist. 


‘ 


ἀλλά. immo, the literal sense being 


, a ἃ \ 4 ’ ent 4 ; 
φράσω τι πραγμα δεινὸν καὶ μέγα, Bl. κατ᾽ oAlyov—siep 


creeping on. Kriig. well compares kat’ ὀλίγον τὸ πρῶτον ἐμπίπτουσα, 


Timeus, ὃ qd. τὸ ἀ ναϊσθητον “your ins nsibility,’ Ψ 

of what is going on about you. Krig. remarks that the word 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf 
vi. 86. This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the char 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. x. μελλήσει. Cf. supra, a. 


(d.) ἀσ φαλ εἴ ----' safe men ;’ lit. ‘ such as cannot be tripped up in wr 41} 
Cf. φρονεῖν γὰρ οἱ ταχεῖς οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς, dip. Tyr. 617. ὧ ν refers 
course to ὑμεῖς, and must be resolved into its constituents—‘ though, as ul 
seems, what was said of you transcended the reality. In Thue. the per} 
antithesis between λόγος and ἔργον must be rendered sometimes in one way, a 
sometimes in another: ὧν has been taken for the neuter—the commo! 


a 
Me 


about which things ’ but I cannot believe this to be righ ft προαπαντῆ! 
--. - before the preparations made by you suitably encountered.’ or rather, ‘ 
pated him on the way. The infinitive, says Popp., stands after πρότερον 
commonly as after πρίν. Cf. note, ch. 39 b., and vi. 58, and Jelf. 5 
ὕστερον ἤ, Vi. 4. καὶ ἐς τύχας... .καταστῆναι. Popp. trl 
casus subire. The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yours l 
th β influ nce of accide nb by struc gling against your CN¢« mies when they have be 
more powerful, and not before—i.e. by delaying the struggle until they are : 


ἐπὶ τὰς ἀφανεῖς ἐλπίδας καθίστανται, V. 103. αὐτὸν περὶ αὐτῷ σφαλεντᾶς 
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poor from shipwreck, that he was the rock upon which he himself made ship- 

m 4—i.¢. his own errors were for the most part the cause of his failure. Com- 

pare Vi. 33, περὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς τὰ πλείω πταίωσιν, and Herod. ix. 101, μὴ περὶ 
Μαρδονίῳ πταίσῃ ἣ “Ἕλλας. 


c c > / rm y . . . 
(4.) αἱ ὑμέτεραι ἐλπίδες. The pronoun stands, as often, for the oljective 


ΟῚ nitive the hopes of which You are the object ὃ ef. ch. 435 lf. 652, 6. 


τινάς, Reference is made. perhaps, to the Thasians (1. 101), the Eubeans 
(i. 114), certainly to the Potidsatans (1. c$), Popp. airlia—is 
‘charge’ in general, here, a ‘ friendly remonstrance.’ κατηγορία 
has ἃ more special and forensic sense—an accusation at law. 


Cuarpter LX X.—(a.) &&101—it is our desert—we may claim. τῶν δια- 


φερόντων. Cf, note, c. 68 b.; tr. as S:apdpwv— the interests which are αἱ stake 


ing great: the διαφέροντας which follows is, ‘differing in character’? Some 


commentators, indeed, suppose that the pseudo τῶν διαφερόντων meant the Same 


οἵους ὕμιν must be taken in close connexion with 6 ἀγὼν ἔσται. 
Cf. infra. 


Ψ ᾿ : , Sf rai He 
(b.) ὀξεῖς ἐπινοῆσαι is ‘quick at devising novelties’ the ἐπὶ ™( S 

ξ g ; 10 ἐπί 10 Composition 
denotes something over and above what has been before: from the ὀξεῖς is 


derived by zeugma another adjective, which governs σώζειν, ‘The meaning of 


ὑξεῖς, sharp, when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature 
ofa sarcasm, Grote, vol. vi. p. 110. Gdller’s idea of understanding ἱκανοὶ in- 
stead of ὀξεῖς, is, I think, quite unnecessary. ἐπιγνῶναι has reference to 
ἐπινοῆσαι, and the preposition has the same force, to devise fresh measures 
> ‘ . 9 ς . ; γ .. 4 i . . 
ἐξίκεσθα ι--- to follow out. A meaning,’ says Kriig., ‘ and construction which 
‘ ΄ . 
παρὰ δύναμιν ToAunTal—daring 
} r) geen . rl r + y ; 
beyond their power. [he words which follow I understand to mean. ‘ venture- 


I am unable elsewhere to find.’ 


᾿ Toe ore Aa pgs 
me beyond what their sober judgment sanctions,’ and are explained by the anti- 


thatins ste on ἈΞ ᾿ / » \ i f m ~ . 
thetical clause, τῆς γνώμης μηδὲ τοῖς βεβαίοις πιστεύσαι, to have no confidencs 


en iN 8 uch sche mes as their judgment sanctions, ef. Jelf, 442 ἃ. Many other 


lations have been suggested ; but I have little doubt as to the correctness 

he above, τὸ δὲ ὑμέτερον--οἰΐ is your way, or your characteristic, 
0 perjorne u hat falls short of your power ἢ. 6. not to effect all you are able to 
effect, Livy seems to refer to this (as Bl. observes): ‘Atheniensium populum 
‘ama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum: Lacedsemoniorum 


cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit ingredientem,’ xly. 23. 

(¢.) μελλητάς, ἀποδημηταί, ἐνδημοτάτους. All these words are of 
peculiar significance ; on the first, see sup. 6. 69 b.; the second means, ‘roamers 
road ;’ the third, ‘stay at homes, ἀποδημεῖν and ἐνδημεῖν were used at 
Ath ns to express our ideas ‘ at home’ and ‘ abroad,’ ἐξέρχονται-- 
‘follow out their advantage 8 to the utmost, Popp. tr, longissimé progrediuntur. 
δ᾽ verba explicanda essent longjssimé victoriam persequuntur, ex tribus pessimis 
membranis scribendum esset ἐπεξέρχονται. The translation I have riven is not 
to be restricted to actual pursuit of an enemy. ἀπουσίᾳ. Kriig. remarks that 
this does not refer merely to military campaigns. ἀναπίπτουσιν. This 
verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy- 
‘ical exhaustion or despondency. Arn. saysit is a strange mistake of Athenzus to 
‘uppose that its primary meaning is mental discouragement, for in all languages 

G2 
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terms expressive of mental operations are borrowe ἃ from those of the body. 

is quite true ; but it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derivf ὦ 
‘dispirited’ from ‘the movement of a rower who throws himself back 


Neither does Athenzeus loc. 


notion 
to give force to his stroke.’ cit. say so much, bi 
ér) δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν κ. τ. AX. 


somewhat difficult to translate, 


ἐπὶ ψυχῆς ἐστιν οἷον ἀθυμεῖν. 
antithesis here expressed is, though 
‘They are as reckless of their persons as 11 oe did 


not belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thoro 


enough to understand. 


masters of their intellect, and employ all its powers in her service —.e, tt 
banding all its resources, and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 
orators seemed to have admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Is 
crates, Panegyric, p. 58, and Lysias, Orat. funeb. p. 87. See Arn. and Kriig, 
Some have regarded οἰκειοτάτῃ as if it belonged to πόλει----' most entirel; 
property of their country ;’ but if the antithetical word ἀλλοτριωτάτοις has refer- 
ence to the subject of the verb, this must also, 

(d.) ἐξέλθωσιν. This is Poppo’s and Be kker’s reading from most MSS, 
He quotes Soph. Trach. v. 506, 


έλθωσιν. 


ἐξῆλθον ἄεθλ᾽ ἀγώνων. Kriig. has éne- 
The construction seems to be, 
ἡγοῦνται τυχεῖν πράξαντες ὀλίγα πρὸς τὰ μέλλοντα. They think they have 
chanced to effect but little as compared with what they will hereafter ier f © Aa, 


πράξαι, as 


ὀλίγα... wmpdtavres, 


cording to Matthiee, t the — πράξαντες stands for the infir 
dependent upon ἡγοῦνται. Bl., who tr., whatever they so pursue as to ont 
esteem trifling compared with what they may chance in future to attain to, U. 
Jelf, S § 633. Peile believes ‘the correct version of this difficult passage ’ to be 

And whatever Pa ie having projected, they shall not have followed out 
reckon (their own to lose, %.¢.) an actual loss of their own ovoperiy but 
whatever having followed up they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 
compared with what they were to have succeeded in effecting, as if in the last 
clause it had been πρὸς ἃ ἔμελλον τυχεῖν πράξαντες. Cf. ili. 20: καὶ ἔμελλον, οἱ 
μέν τινες ἁμαρτήσεσθαι, οἱ δὲ πλείους τεύξεσθαι τοῦ ἀληθοῦς λογισμοῦ" iil. 22, 
καὶ ἔμελλον δώσειν κ. τ. A. ἐπλήρωσαν τὴν χρείαν. Thetrue aorist: 
denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 
| They supply the deficiency 


which we somewhat clumsily ἘΝ by a present. 


i.e., are wont to supply. See Appendix ii. ὧν ἂν γνῶσιν. 


may be τούτων ὧν ἂν τὴν ἐπιχείρησιν ποιεῖσθαι γνῶσιν, or τούτων ἃ ἂν γνῶσιν. 


Krig. prefers the last. ἐπιχείρησιν κ. τ. A—because they wi 


diately set themselves about attempting whatever they have made up their mit 


oe > 


about.—i.e., make their attempt an immediate one. Krug. cr. ἐπιχείρησι Τ 


Vil. 41. 
(e.) μοχθοῦσιν, as our word toil, or sometimes moil, is somewhat 


| 


Ἐπιπολῶ, ‘The attempt upon Epipole.’ 


and as Kriig. remarks, scarcely used in Attic prose; but it seems 
peculiar appropriateness here with αἰῶνος, cf. Hom. Od. E. 202, ef. 11. 3 
Here it governs ταῦτα. Cf. Eur. Hit 
Note the present 
Think nothing else a 1 holiday, tha 


There seems some tacit reference 


speeches Xenophon frequently employs it. 
59, τί μοχθεῖς ταῦτα; κτᾶσθαι. 


in the act of acquiring. ἑορτή »---- 


the doing what the occusion requires. 


practice of the Lacedsemonians, who, as on the occasion of Marathon, wow! ld not 


£0 forth 1 upon even the most necessary expedition during the time of a f 


The whole 


Τ,. ΗΛ 
‘ being ἃ uy 
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On this account, I think Reiske’s interpretation of the word, delicias, voluptatem, 
js incorrect ; and Dio Cassius probably overlooked the 
stituted the εὐδαιμονίαν in the imitated passage, xxxvili. 37. 


allusion when he sub- 
Cf. Miuller’s Dor., 
book ii. ‘to have been brought 


into the world.’ 


πεφυκέναι. 


Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 9: βουλομένους πολλὰ πράγματα ἔχειν 
αὐτούς τε καὶ ἄλλοις παρέχειν. 


“ΤῸ have been born, 


CuapteR LXXI.—(a.) ταύτης μέντοι κι τ. A. This and the following 
sentence are confessedly difficult. I will first mention what I myself imagine 
to be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that given by Bloomf. 
‘And yet when such a State as this stands, as it were, in battle array against 
you, O Lacedemonians, ye continue (δια) to procrastinate ; and think not that 
peace endures longest for those men, who go not indeed beyond what is just in the 

atter of armament, yet plainly show that their resolution is, if they be wronged, 
not to permit it ; but ye hold fair dealing to consist in doing no violence to others, 
while ye prevent injury to yourselves by repelling it when attempted.’ The second 
clause of the sentence would naturally have commenced with οἴεσθε δέ, and con- 


tained some other opinion concerning th 
} 


e nature of a durable peace, ascribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that love of variety which we have so often 
remarked (cf. ch. 38 6.), as characteristic of Greek composition, the antithetica! 
clause is cast into a new form. τῇ παρασκευῇ I have translated ‘armament,’ 
for want of a single word which better expresses its meaning; but it must be 
understood to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 
ofa neighbouring government. BI. says, ‘I must still adhere to my opinion 
that τῇ παρασκεύῃ means in vite institutione.’ ‘ ye allot 
or deal out the sagen e., equity. The translation given to it is therefore 

Arn.’s, to deal justly, or Donaldson’s, ‘ ye lead a life of 
"μὲ Poppo’s, ‘ equitatem colitis. ἄμυνόμενοι can scarce Mean 
ifering harm, by attempting to defend yourselves 


τὸ ἴσον véuere—lit. 


juite as tenable 

sy indi ffere nce, 
for by no code is self- 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice; and again, it is going much too 
far to say that. the Lacedeemonians would not defend themselves, which in this 
case the orator would imply. βλάπτεσθαι, says Donaldson (N C.§ 454), is 
acertain degree of harm or mischance, a hindrance or accidental harm; (this I 
have pointed out with examples in a note upon Agsch. Ag. v. 119. Terminalia 
The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misinterpreted by all commentators. His own 
version is,—‘ It is not your opinion that those persons enjoy peace the longest, who 


l.) Never an injury of that kind which can cause resentment. 


vile they act justly, show they have made up their minds not to submit to injury, 
t you observe the rule of non-interference,—i. ¢., 
partial, on the principle of not hurting others, and of avoiding the inconveniences 


to which reprisals would subject you.’ 


you are strictly neutral or im- 


(.) ἀρχαιότῥοπα, exactly corresponding to ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
τρὸς avtobs—when compared with them. 


A very natural ellipse for πρὸς τὰ 
ἐπιτηδεύματα αὐτῶν. 


In a similar manner, τέχνης stands for ὥσπερ τέχνης 
βεὶ τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα κρατεῖ. Bl. is scarce right in saying with respect to the 


overnment of τέχνης ‘supply διὰ or περί. The ‘ additions’ here of course are 


+} 


é improvements made from time to time. 


Cf. Xen. i. 6, 38. 


Illustrations will occur to every 


ἐπιτεχνήσεως. The ἐπί has the same 
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2 . » cad " ΤΟ» f aa 
force as in ἐπιγνῶναι, ch. 70 b., which see; but as the word τεχνή has 


used, ἐπιτεχνήσεως, SAYS Popp., ‘exquisite positum est.’ The word occurs, 


Herod. ii. 2, 119. Grote gives the sense correctly, but somewhat too magnilo- 
quently for a Spartan, * on? ltiplicity of active obligations requires multipli 
and novelty of contrivance.’ 

(c.) μεχρὶ τοῦδε. rastination be limited by this ; go thus far 


Let your pro 
and no farther. The words pexpt and ἀχρὶ I believe sometimes signify, 


simply up to a certain pr int in time or space, but eoincident or co-extensive with 


a ai ἤ , 
a certain amount of time or space. ἑτέραν τινα ξυμμαχίαν τρέψητε 
This probably refers to the Argives, who were ever ready to take advantage of 
. . ° Υ Φ γ . Ἰ 
any opportunity to establish a counter-influence to Sparta 1n the Peninsula. 
Ψ . . 


(d.) θεῶν τῶ ν 6 pK lw res The Gods who Wee ealli d upon to witness the Oat! 3,’ 


Expressed by Livy— Foederum arbitros ac testes. Liv. xxi.to. Poppo. 


τῶν αἰσθανομένων, i.e., αἴσθησιν ἐχόντων, φρονίμων. This makes the expres- 
sion the exact antithesis to ἀναισθήτων. and we may render it, men of feeli 
refers to v. 26, and Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 1. 


and intelligence. Popp. Otherwise 


‘ of these men who witness the act, under whose cognizance it comes, as the oaths 
} 


7 
he gods. 


᾿ ' 

SSS 
épnutav—deserted, and 
‘ holy in th 


from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 


eame under the cognizance of t 
therefore defenceless position. Kriig. ef. 11. 67. ὅσια 
sight of gods ‘ 
connected with the idea of race. ἐξηγεῖσθαι. The notion is, ‘Do 
not let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your headship’ 
Popp. explains the construction ἐλάσσω, = to ὥστε ἐλάσσω εἶναι ; others saj 
that the double accusative is occasioned by the elliptical way of 8] 

Πελοπόννησον ἐλάσσω καταστῆσαι ἐξηγουμένου. To me it seems explicable by 
prolepsis. On the verb ἐξηγέομαι in this sense and construction, ef. i. 76, 95 
vi. ὃς, and L. and S. Lexicon, On the Spartan ἡγεμονία, see Grote, p. 396 


note, and i. 38, and vil. 55. 


Cuarter LXXII.—(a.) τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. This genitive must be referred t 
πρεσβεία, but the whole sentence is, as Arn. remarks, an instance of irregular 
construction, known to most Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides 
When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subjec 
brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 
much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 
an anacolouthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This 18 
most common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the predication is introduced 
by γάρ, before the writer gives us the predicate itself. See Jelf, § 786, 6. 
The introduction of καὶ before ὡς ἧσθοντο renders this passage more con used 
than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a eopyist, who 
did not perceive that πρεσβεία could form the subject — by repetition- 
ἤσθοντο. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Arn. cites, by way 
of illustration, i. 115; Vii. 48 ; Vill. 30, which the student will do well to consult 
So also Herod. iv. 149, ὁ δὲ παῖς οὐ γὰρ ἔφη οἱ συμπλεύσεσθαι, τοιγαρῶν EON 
αὐτὸν καταλείψειν div ἐν λύκοισι. iv. 100, τῶν δὲ πᾶν γὰρ ἦν τὸ πλῆθος μεταίτιον, 
οὐκ ἐδέκοντο τοὺς λόγους. ix. 109, TH δὲ κακῶς γὰρ ἔδεε πανοικίῃ γενέσθαι, 
This accusative must be col 


On the construction 


εἶπε τῷ Ξέρξῃ. ἀπολογησομένου"5. 


sidered to depend upon the verbal adjective παριτητέα, 
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see Jelf, § 318. Matthis, § 447. Gdll. accounts for the fact that these verbals 
sovern accusatives, on the principle that they tacitly contain the notion xp%, or 
δεῖ, and cites Matthie, § 447, 4. Cf. οὔτε μισθοφορητέον εἴη ἄλλους ἢ τοὺς 
στρατευομένους, Vill. 65. περὶ παντό----' concerning the general question ;’ 
the construction is varied by the infinitive δηλῶσαι, which is admissible after 
tbs of motion. Popp. ἐν πλείονι, sc. χρόνῳ, opposed to ταχέως, 
Krig. 
bh.) ἐκ τῶν Adywv—é& from its proper notion, which is that of the material 
use—in the metaphysical sense of the word—passes into a cognate one of 
fter, or arising from, regarding the antecedent events as in some degree the 
ause of those which follow. We may therefore translate—‘ Arising out of,’ 
i.e. ‘In consequence of what had been said,’ τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις as 
listinguished from τὸ πλῆθος αὐτῶν probably refers to the Ephors. 
εἴ τι μή, a transposition for εἰ μή τι. So εἰ μὴ καί, for εἰ καὶ uh, li. 11; Vi. 60. 
Popp. Krug. would strike out τι and make ἀποκολύει intransitive. The verb is 
so in this book, 144-2: οὔτε ἐκεῖνο κωλύει ἐν ταῖς σπονδαῖς οὔτε τόδε. 
ἐπιέναι 


adire, accedere, παρέλθειν, ad dicendum prodire. But, as Popp. ob- 


serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. 1. 119. 


Cuarrer LX XIII.—(a.) rpéoBevors. This word is censured by Dion. Hal. 
as too poetical, but the truth is that πρεσβεία is ‘embassy,’ just as we might 
say the ‘English embassy’ at Paris ; and πρέσβευσις is ‘the fact of coming 
pon an embassy.’ καταβυήν receives the same censure from the 
critic, but it is very graphic and suitable to the speaker. 
See also ch. 67 


/3 


‘ The outery against 
us, cf. vill. ὃς, 87. καὶ κατεβοῶν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 
δικασταῖς ὑμῖν---' you as our judges. padlws— ‘easily, and, 
therefore, lightly, cf. 1. 80; vi. 9. 

(b.) τὰ πανὺ παλαιά. The old mythical legends about Theseus, the 
Amazons, &¢c., which were a stock topic. Kriig. refers to Isocrates, v. 42, 
Dem. xxii. 15, Xenophon, Περὶ Προσ. iv. 16. ὧν. This gen. depends 
upon μάρτυρες. Popp. explains ἀκοαὶ λόγων as equivalent to ἀκουσθέντες 
Myoa—the hearsay of tradition. ὄψις is, ‘the personal observation 


of those who are to hear us speak.’ ei kal... προβαλλομένοι--- 
‘Although it be somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this subject for- 
ard’ Thus Arn. after Haack and Popp. 


adops the other explanation, even though it be somewhat disagreeable to you to 


I think correctly; but Krug. 


have this ever put before you. On the force of the prepos. in δ ὄχλου, ef. 


- 


178. ἐκινδυνεύετο. Either τὰ Μηδικὰ is the subject, or it is 


ἧς τοῦ épyou—se. τῆς ὠφελίας may, 1 think, be 


mpers¢ nal. 
1 


7 
rer 


dered ‘ the practical benefit,’ in contradistinction to τοῦ λόγου; but Popp. and 
Goll. understand, ‘ of the actual doing of the good, which makes the antithesis 
less effective ; τῆς ὠφελίας, ‘the benefit of the reputation, if any there be.’ 

εἴτι ὠφελεῖ... παραιτήσεως is explained by the Schol. ἕνεκα τοῦ αἰτεῖν 
συγγνώμην, for the sake of deprecation, to which, namely, they would not con- 
descend, 

The word had become so familiar, that its use is almost 
Cf. with Kriig. Dem. xviii. 208, Plato, 
Menexenus, 240. Yet Thucyd. sometimes employs the preposition, as i. 18, 


(c.) Μαραθῶνι. 


adverbial.—i.e., without ἐν before it. 
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ii. 24, ef. Δέλφοις, ch. 143. Aristoph. always omits it. προκινδυ. 


νεῦσαι ‘to have borne the brunt of the danae r. The same expression Occurs 


in the far-famed oath of Demosthenes, Οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως ἡμάρτετε οὔ μὰ τοὺς ἐν 
ἔσ ye hindered, preve nted, The us 


» simple verb in this sense is not so common, yet Krug. gives abundant 


Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύσαντας, 


neon Χὼα. Anad. iii. 5 1%) ὁ ἀσκὸς ἕξει δυὸ ἄνδρας τοῦ μὴ καταδῦναι, 


Herod. iii. 79, νὺξ ἐπελθοῦσα ἔσχε, KC. Add ibid. v. ror, 


Suvarav Ay ὄντων. This is a Very cle ar case of the usage Οἵ ay with ἃ nar 


Cf. Matth. so7, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into 6: 


i se? > € 4 Υ 9 iY 
εἰ ἐγένετυ, AOVVATOL ἂν ἦσαν οἱ Πελοποννήσιοι, ὁμοίας equa 
’ (Cf. ii, 80, ὁ περίπλους ἔσοιτο ὅμοινς. This seems to 


rstand why Bl. should consider this sense so 


should 


(rreeks, to the words. 


necessary to give the unusual force of 

This is inconsistent with οὐκ ἔτι, and 

had ἀντιπάλου. He did not consider before this 

eeks. he imagined that he was wamensely supe 
now saw that th uperiority no longer existed, and tl 

the enterprise, 


ipa 
τ 


Cuarter LANXIV.—- ; 


“ . 


ἡ dy rats vavoi—in their ships,—t ¢., dey 
upon them. Cf. Jelf upon ἐν, ὃ 622. ‘when 
Lem clearly shown’ So ἀγγελθέντος and similar phrases are used oecasiona 

] } i > ἫΝ , 4 *49 
wWOil, ᾿ t br. 


orv words. 


δηλωθέντος 


in general reference to the circu 

It is important to notice this 

ΤΌΠΟΣ in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness 
Ὁ the ‘f. 22 a. és τὰς TETPA 


y 


tke up the four hundred Speaking in round numbers, for as 
278. Great difficulties hav 

δ the poet ZEschylh - 

But it is plain tha! 


actors, w! ngaged 1 ‘aiming the glories of Athens 


A 


r of the fleet as much as possible- «' 


henians, would diminish 


the g Therefore, they took the hundreds 


y 
reater snar 


, 


instead of ado e odd numbers. 


ally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration 1 


Here. however, the estimate 1s 


for Herod. makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see 
It is to be observed that 


as 200. 


more accurately describes the Athenian contingent as 


: : SP OH ΝΟ ΜΝ: 
that of the others, τριήρεις διπλασίας μὲν ἢ σύμπαντες οἱ 
1ot surely justify Didot’s interpretation, τῶν δύο μοιρῶν, 

Popp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practic 


58 


»ν ore 


of Thueyd. in giving numbers, and to the gener 1 idiom of the language. 

aitrietaros— the principal cause of fighting tn the strait, sc. Salamis. Gdll 

is construction of αἴτιος with the infinitive without the artic! 
5, 133; Nenoph. Hellenic. vil. 5, 


ériunoaTre. ee 


124. and Plutarch, Vita Them. 17 
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Popp. and Gill. read αὐτοὶ from some good MSS. for αὐτόν, ‘ You yourselves 


7 , 
ρον κί). 


(b.) διαφθείραντ επ5. It has been said that we might rather have expected 


the mid. voice, since the Schol. interprets διαφθεῖραι ἐάσαντες. But the active 


represents the sacrifice as more personal, as it were, ‘with our own hands 
‘which was 


(c.) τούτου--οἴ, 6.. τοῦ ὠφελεῖσθαι. THs οὐκ οὔσηϑ 


nore, So in il. 44, τῶν οὐκ ὄντων. ‘ those who are no more, 2... 


What, there- 


The “πόλις. says 


he dead.’ Similarly Herod.: περὶ οὐδεμίης πατρίδος, Vill. 57. 
fore, is meant by τῆς (πόλεως) ἐν βραχείᾳ ἐλπίδι οὔσης ὕ 
Popp., must: be either the fleet, or the citizens embarked in it; or reference 
may be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Krig. : 
‘for the 7 stitution of which there was but a very slight ground of hope. 

τὺ μέρος, when thus specified, means ‘aliquantum,’ ‘ took our full share’ Cf. 
117, ii. 67, and Jelf, § 579, 6, cf. ch. 226. Korg. tr. ‘ unsern Kraften nach,’ 
: best of our power,’ quoting Dem, xix. 82, διέθηκας τὸ μέρος σύ. τι μέρος 


more usual, and Bl. would substitute it; but τὸ is here for the personal 


290 0 
te te Ue 


CuaprprR LNXV. 


Krie., that dpa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, and 


(a.) dp’ ἄξιοι ἐσμέν. 1 subscribe to the remark of 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of my 
own on the word in the Class. Museum. The context, and the speaker's 
‘ntonation, make the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. render 
wonne digni sumus, and consider the subsequent μή to form part of the 
verb διακεῖσθαι, so that, so far as this passage is concerned, no question 
need be made on the distinction between dpa μὴ and ἄρα οὐκ, ‘do we not 
desi rve not to be unde r quite sO much odivum im the eyes of the Greeks?’ 

suns ἐυνέσεως. There is some difficulty about the two genitives. 

ἢ has been rejected by editors, but the latter is probably added in 
reference to ξυνετώτατον in the last ch., and as Arn. remarks, we have 
Why, then, not say ‘ the perspicacity of our 
jud ἀρ χῆ 5 
Matth. § 368, Jelf, § 499; or with BL. understand that διακεῖσθαι κ.τ.λ. 


γνώμῃς ἁμάρτημα, il. 65. 


ent. as well as ‘an error of judgment ¢’ sc. ἕνεκεν. 


is equivalent to φθονεῖσθαι, and takes its syntax. Or διακεῖσθαι may itself 


4 


take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this case 


respectively to verbs indicating position. pee note 36 ὃ. 


τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τοῦ βαρβάρου--- what yet remained to be done against the 
Persian” So iii. 10, τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τῶν ἔργων. 

(b.) προαγάγειν. As vi. 18 and i. 44, Popp. and τοὺς “Ἕλληνας és τοσαύτην 
εὐπορίαν προήγαγεν, Isocrat. iv. 37. 
nature of the case to advance it to this, its present pitch of greatness: 
δέους K.T.A, 


Kriig. tr. we were compelled by the very 


If these motives be meant to be taken in the order of time, this 
will signify ‘fear of Persia.’ But μάλιστα μὲν points to the order of intensity ; 
it therefore signifies, fear of the revolted allies, cf. infra. ἀποστάντων 
κατεστραμμένων--- and when now some revolters had been reduced to suljec- 
Krig. cf. ii. 5, τῶν ζώντων 


‘Now no odium is 


Remark the two participles taken together. 


ἐχομένων, and iv. 38, vil. 75. κᾶσι δέ, K.T.A, 
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entertained against any man, for making the best disposition he can of his inter. 
ests, im respect of matters involving the greatest risks” Krig. would erage 
κινδύνων, but from what goes before, we see that the perils of the Atheniar 
Empire were the prominent argument in the speaker’s mind (μάλιστα μὲν in) 
δέους). and this allusion to them in summing up is natural. Popp. compares 


ι 


a 


the Homeric pl rase, ov νεμεσητόν. Thucyd. repeats the word, vl. $3, Tacw 


ἀνεπίφθονον. Bl. adds vii. 77, vill. 50. 


ΓΝ, 


Soph. Trach. 1035, cf. for εὖ τίθεσθαι 
iV. 59, τὰ ἴδια εὖ θέσθαι. 


Cuapter LXXVI. Cf. ch. 19 and ch. 71, ad finem. 


‘ ΠῚ . , ᾿ . 
διὰ wavrés—through the whole war, up to the time of the final operations. 


(a.) ἐξηγεῖσθε. 


éynpata@s—vigorously, ‘with a tight rein.’ Cf. Soph. Antig., ν. 
Theocritus, xxv. 266, where the original physical sense is found from which th 
present metaphor comes. 

(b.) ἀπὸ τοῦ &vOpwrelov—removed from, away from, and so contrary t 
the common practice of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve 1 
the same doctrine to the Melians, v. 105. διδομένην. It should always 
be remembered that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr, 
6 proffe red.’ 


7 


τοῦ To.tovTov—such a practice, or such conduct as this 
i.e., the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means, 


ὑμῖν δοκοῦντες. See ch. 95. τῷ δικαίῳ Ady@—the argum 


about justice, or the plea of 7ustice. 

, Ν / a) ‘a 

(c.) παρατυχόν. On the neuter nom. part. absolute, ef. Jelf, 700, 2 a. 
same word is used again, v. 60. With others, says Kriig., παρόν is more 


τῇ ἀνθρωπείᾳ φύσει. Kriig. transl. the inclination of men. I should rather 


; ‘ . "ὦ ν . 
render φύσιϑ the natural chara Lé , OF disposition of humanity human I 


9 ω i » " . . . ."»" . " 
ture,’ as we say. Bl. quotes, for similar usages ΟἹ χρησάμενοι, 1. 130, ὀργῇ 


ΧΡΉσ. ; 
τὴν ὑπάρχυυσαν δύναμιν. 


Vii. 30, πάθει xp.; Vi. 15, ἐπιθυμίαις xp. δικαιότεροι ἢ κατὰ 
Literally, more just than accorded with the s 
of our existing pour r—t.é., more just than we had any necessity to be. if 
looked at our power. On this sense of κατά, according to the grade of, see « 
ἢ 629. περιέστη--- has come round to be. Arn. adds, This word genérally 
But some 


Cf, ch. 28b. 


denotes a new and unexpected result, as in ch. 32, 120, and vi. 24. 


times simply what has happened, or befallen, as vil. 70. 


Cuapter LXXVII.—(a.) ἐλασσούμενοι 


i.e., not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might har 


‘taking up an inferior positi 


done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might have decided t] 
points in dispute by their sovereign power. Arnold cites Thucyd. iv. 64, ἀξιὼ 
ὅσον εἰκὸς ἡσσᾶσθαι ; and Demosth. cont. Dionysiod. p. 1287, ed. Reiske, ἡμεῖς 
μὲν ταῦτα συνεχώρουμεν, οὐκ ἀγνοοῦντες τὸ ἐκ τῆς ξυγγραφῆς δίκαιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἡγού- 
μενοι δεῖν ἐλαττοῦσθαί τι καὶ συγχωρεῖν ὥστε μὴ δοκεῖν φιλόδικοι εἶναι. The posi- 
tion of καὶ----γὰρ---καὶ is somewhat unusual. καὶ γάρ, says Kriig., is oftener col 
nected with καὶ following, than καὶ simply, but not then with a word intervening. 
But 661]. remarks, that the words καὶ yap are not, as generally, in this case © 
be combined into a single expression ; the καὶ is to be referred to the καὶ follow 
ing in the sense of ‘ doth,’ ‘and ;’ the one clause contains the cause of the other, 


and is well explained by GdlL., ‘ e¢si enim apud nos judicia constituimus, tamel 
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litiviosi esse videmur.’ Kriig. supposes that the καὶ here can mean also, even, 


and quotes Arist. Heclez. v. 603, κἀκτήσατο γὰρ διὰ τοῦτο, for this was even the 
φιλοδοκεῖν. 
Of the litigiousness of the Athenians the Vespe of Arist. forms the best 

These suits, called 
δίκαι. ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 


reason, the very reason, that, Fc. Cf. also Rane, v. 735. 


‘llustration. Cf. Aves, v. 40. ξυμβολαίαις. 
who belonged to the several states comprised under the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of trying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay thereby 
‘neurred, was one of the greatest grievances to which her allies were subjected. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselves engaged in. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, note 
Goller in hoe loco ᾿ 


‘while they, sc. our dependent allies. 


on τοὺς ξένους, p. 73 ; Schoman de Comitiis. 
ἰδ) of δέ 


οἴεσθαι χρῆν αι---' contrary to what they think they ought. The negative must 


παρὰ τὸ μὴ 


be taken in close connexion with the verb, as in the case of φημί, Krig., who 
also proposes to read πῇ for μή. Cf. Matth. § 534. γνώμῃ, says BL., is 
any decision at law ; and so, too, Kriig.; but they do not cite any instance. I 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinary sense 
of a public resolution, vote, decree, or proposal. Cf. Herod. iii. 80, and Θεμι- 
στοκλέους γνώμῃ, ch. 90. We may regard τοῦ ἐνδέους opposed to τοῦ πλέονος, 
but this is needless, for it can be governed by 
2. 64. d. 


(c.) ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσον. Is this the masculine or neuter gender? Godll., Poppo, 


and supply στερισώμενοι ; 


χαλέπως φέρειν, as we see by χαλέπως φέρειν αὐτόν. 


and others seem to have decided that it is the former, ‘@ man’s equal.’ But 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thuc. at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
δι... a ~ 1, 9 an > ὺ δι, ¢ f > “ -299 g > d “ vf 

See οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου, i. 143, ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων ἐλασσούμενοϑ, Vill. $9, ἃπὸ Tov ἰσου 
ὁμιλοῦντες. iii. 11, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου δὲ ἐπιόντες, iii. 84. Other passages might be 
I should therefore translate, 
‘men are more angry at being wronged by law than by open violence ; for the one 


cited from other writers, as Eurip. Phen. v. 541. 


looks like being over-reached on a footing of equality, the other like compulsion by 
This Bl. calls an ἀκριβολογία, or over minute distinction ; to 
Cf. for the sentiment, iv. 86, and 


a superior force.’ 
me it appears plain and forcible enough. 
Arist. RR. 1. 11. 9. 

(d.) naberdvres— after having overthrown us.” Cf. 1. 4. 
‘were to assume dominion’ Krig. compares σπεύδοντες ὡς Ζεὺς μήποτ᾽ ἄρξειεν 


ἄρξαιτε--- 


τὸ ἡμέτερον δέοε--- the fear of which we are 
Cf. note on ch. 69 e. 
εἴπερ x. τ. A.—! if your policy is going to be such as you evinced symptoms of its 


θεῶν, AEsch. Prom. v. 203. 
thy obj cts. Objective gen. expressed by pronoun. 
eing, when ye headed for a short time the confederacy against the Persian.’ 

buinra—sc, νόμιμα, i.¢., ‘institutions which do not amalgamate with those of the 
vest of Greece.’ 


A 7 3 / ~ / 
312, οἶμαι βοὴν ἄμικτον ἐν πόλει πρέπειν---ὔξος τ᾽ ἄλειφα T ἐγχέας ταὐτῷ κύτει, 


On this meaning of ἄμικτα, Bloomf. aptly quotes isch. Ag. 


διχοστατοῦντ᾽ ἄν, οὐ φίλῳ προσεννέποις ; and Kriig. φίλοις τ᾽ ἄμικτός ἐστι καὶ 
τάσῃ πόλει, Eurip. Stobeus, 10,7. See, for the well-known fact, 1. 144, 124, 
ii. 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps made to Pausanias. The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristotle and Isocrates, Panath. ch. 82. ois. 
This is one of the passages quoted to prove that νομίζει governs a dative. Cf. 


ii, 38, iii, 82. See note upon this last passage. I am not satisfied that the 
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present one proves anything, for we may easily supply χρῆσθαι, and that 


νομίζειν is constructed with an infinitive is, as Krig. says, plain even from 


ὅπλα ov νομίζουσιν ἔχειν, Herod. vil. ὃς, and ef. Thue, il. 15. 


prefers the former construction, νομίζει must be rendered ‘ attaches a value to,’ 


πάρτε LXXVIII.—(a.) ob—supply βουλευόμενοι. 


Bring upon yourselves. So. 144, κινδύνους προστίθεσθαι. 


πρόσθησθε, 
Kriig. quotes ovdeis 
ἐτόλμησ᾽ ἴδια προσθέσθαι κακά, Eurip. Her. 147. 


/ 


τὸν παράλογον, 
Used by Thue. only as a substantive, but see li. 61, ὃς, iii. 16, vii. 28, Krug, 


(b.) περιίΐστασθαι. See note upon περιέστη, ch. 76, ad finem—‘ when pro- 
longed, is wont to bring things round to the influ nee of accidents—to the award 
of chance. 


Kriig.; cf. 1. 69. &mréxonev—from which one of us is 


further removed— 5.4... further exempt—than the other. ὁποτέρω: 
totai—in which of the two ways it will turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 82, καθότι 
> 


χωρήσει. ἐν ἀδήλῳ κινδυνεύεται, means ‘ the danger is run while ii 


is as yet uncertain. On the impersonal use of the verb, cf. ch. 7 


3 
t 


35% is to be taken in connexion with κακοπαθοῦντες, when now they have got 
into difficulty they address themselves to deliberation—or rather to discussion, s¢ 
diplomatic. Cf. πλεῖστον ἁψάμενος λόγων, Alcestis, v. 967. 

(c.) ép@vres—se. ἐν τῇδε ἁμαρτίᾳ ὄντας. abdalperos—‘ of our 
own free choice,’ i.e., before we have been compelled to modify it by the course of 
events. crovdds—sine articulo, not to break treaty ; cf. ch. 67. δίκῃ. 
For in the thirty years’ treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made ; ef. 1. 140 

λύεσθαι. the midd. voice, to have our differences arranged. ( YF. 1. 345. 
εἰ δὲ μή. This is the reading of twelve good MSS. and Popp. Bekker and 
the other editors take the common reading, #, which has precisely the 88] 
meaning in some passages. Kriig. quotes Soph. Phil. 1341; Lysias, xxv. 14 
Dem. ii. 8; and Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. v. 463 d. tonya Oe—iden 
est quod προήγησθε, GOll. Arn. says they do not express the same part of | 
same idea: the first expresses precedence ; the second, the nearness of t 
leader. Kriig. refers to the Lexicon Plat. There is an ellipsis of ὅδόν. 

Cuaptern LXXIX.—(a.) κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτούς. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by καθ᾽ ἑαυτούς, as lv. 38, vi. 13. All strangers were ordered to witli- 
draw : i.¢., the allies who had come tothe conference. The great assembly 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided upon questions of peace and war. 

(b.) ἐπὶ rd αὐτὸ ἔφερον ---' tended to the same point.’ Krug. 
emplifies this by the use of the verb in ὁδὸς φέρει. There is a similar use of fer 
Ovid. Metam. v. 1. 
ἔφερε ἣ γνώμη κατεργάσασθαι τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ᾿Αρχίδαμος, 1.6. 
Second. He succeeded his grandfather Leotychides, as his father Zeuxidamus 
had previously died. 


‘In nova fert animus.’ Bl. quotes Herod. Vill. 100, πλέοι 


1 


Cuaprer LXXX.—(a.) robs ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ἡλικίᾳ ὁρῶ. The simplest ex- 
planation is to supply ἐμπείρους ὄντας. Others not so correctly have interpret 
—and I see among you those of the same time of life as myself. Tiva 
takes in any of this class indefinitely—‘a man. Remark the studied variety 
produced by the transition from ἀπειρία to νομίσαντα. See ch. 4180. 


If any one 
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cwopdvas—without extravagance, ΟΥ̓ exaggeration. ἐκλογίζοιτο--- 
compute it to the full, t.e., with all its chances, &c. 

(b.) rapdporos—‘ of the same description, i.e., military rather than naval. 
Compare Aristotle, Fhet, 1. 4, 4, ἀναγκαῖον εἰδέναι τὰς δυνάμεις πότερον 
ὅμοιαι ἢ ἀνόμοιαι. Arn. The καὶ which stands before ἀστυγείτονας does not, as 
sometimes happens, so much introduce a new idea, as a part of the original one. 

pp. compares Υ. 112, 2, ard τῶν ἀνθρώπων Kal Λακεδαιμονίων, Vi. 20, 3; 
vii. 68, 1. 


general, including their towns, ὅσο. 


ἐφ᾽ ἕκαστα. The neuter is employed because the idea is 
καὶ ἵπποις Kal ὅπλοις καὶ ὄχλῳ. 
The equites, the heavy-armed infantry, and the remaining population which 
served as rowers OF light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that 
ὄχλῳ is ‘ put for light-armed troops,’ an assertion which Bl. combats, ef. vi. 17, 
ὄχλοις ξυμμίκτοις, mire d populations. ἑνί γε. Jelf, 735, 5. 
Bickh computes the whole at about 500,0c0, whereof 180,000 belonged to the 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrag. ther alte Liinder- u. Volkerk., Ὁ. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writers of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 
(c.) μελητήσομεν. Krug. supplies τὸ ναυτικὸν from ταῖς ναῦσιν, comparing 
ναι. But the word may stand independently, like our own verb ‘to practise ;’ 
Xen. Hell. iii. 


4,16. So also, though less certainly, ii. 86, μελετῶντες καὶ παρεσκευασμένοι 


thus we have τοὺς τοξότας μελετῶντας, ‘ the archers practising.’ 
τὴν ναυμαχίαν, i. 64b. χρόνος éverTat— Time will intervene,’ 7.¢., 
‘that will take time,’ as we say. rg κοινῷ--- The public treasury.’ 


The phrase is not unusual. Herod. vii. 144, ὅτε ᾿Αθηναίοισι γενομένων 


χρημάτων μεγάλων ἐν τῷ κοινῷ. Cf. Arist. Pol, ii. 7, 6. φέρομεν, 


43 
fur the more usual compound ἐσφέρομεν. 
Cuarprer LXXXI.—(a.) τῷ 7AHOe1—population. ἐπιφοιτῶντεϑ. 
The verb φοιτάω is a frequentative, hence φοιτᾶν is said of ‘attending school,’ 
also of ‘courting, as the suitor regularly visits his mistress. We may 
therefore translate, ‘by making frequent, or regular, incursions. 
ἐπάξονται. * Lhey will bring in from abroad,’ Pop. quotes σῖτος ἐπακτός, Vi. 20. 
Krag. πάντα ἐπακτά, vii. 28. 1 would add, Soph. Trach. 258. (Εἀ. Col. 1522. 
Ajax, 1275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, ‘usitatius hac 
vi ἐσάγεσθαι᾽ On the fact compare ii. 38. 
(b.) βκαψόμεθα. Passive, says Krig., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 
already (ch. 68 ς, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. * We shall do ourselves more damage than we 
shall do to them. See note i. 68 6; i. 81 Ὁ, and 1]. 87. τὰ trAelw—‘ on the ma- 
jority of matters.’ ἐν τούτῳ. D. has translated, ‘and in such a time, and 
T.K.A. quotes Bothe’s ‘ interea.’ 3ut why should it not be, ‘in this case, 
or, contingency, ὃ. 6., that expressed by the previous words ? παυθήσεται. 
‘This form without the o is found also ii. 77; V. 91, 10°; vi. §9. Popp. 
φρονήματι. I regard this as a causal dative. T. K. A. renders, the Athenians 
with their usual magnanimity. I should prefer te say—owing to their high 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically the 
φρόνημα σαρκὸς is the spirit of pride naturally inhering in man’s heart. On 
μήτε omitted, cf. Jelf, § 775, 3, and on φρόν. ib. 603, 2. 
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Κ΄» éhe . we ¥ “ὦ tne” ἃ ὦ As tarmwilaly ¢ arhea δέ ‘ iii ὦ - . f ° , 

γυυλεῦσαι--- be the slaves of their land, t.e., be so servilely attached to th Bekker. This of course involves the well-known question whether the canon 
jroperty as not to sacrifice 1t to the common good. We may also connect of Dawes be correct, which asserts that ὅπως μὴ cannot be joined with the sub- 
, ᾿ νων δὼ μοϑν ἐν" 5 ες ἐ ; , Bag Le : 
δουλεῦσαι ppovjuari-—* slaves 17) spurt. KaTamAny hy ai—lit. ‘unctive aorist except in the passive voice. No intelligil le reason can be given 


) . ry “Ἢ ᾽ ᾿ i< ‘ τω ΤΥ ] at ‘ r . a ’ rar 
struck down,’ i.e., to be dismayed, and paralysed by, the war. for the dogma. All that can be said is, that the future is the more lively and 
sraphic form, as approac ching more nearly to the oratio directa, and is therefore 

CHAPTER LXXXII.— (a.) ov μὴν οὐδέ. These particles are often thn: 


t universally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it where 
empl loyed in qualifying a previous statement. The ov generally denies, t! here was any MSS. authority in its favour. The later copyists, in their frigid 
οὐδὲ particularises, as Hoogeven says, * 20% that either I mean to recommend, ittempts at correctness, even invented subjunctives in cases where they had 
ἀναισθήτως has doubtless reference to the τὸ ἀναίσθητον, charged against them wal existence, 6.4., λήσωσι, δώσωσι, &e. Therefore, as Arn. remarks, the 


by the C orinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions S mere number of the MSS. which give πράξωμεν ought not to force it upon us. 
* Want O of fee ing, and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs ᾿ αἴσχιον καὶ ἀπορώτερον. The comparison is generally supposed to be with 
the allies. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, vi.-x B the Athenians, but it may be with their own prev ‘ous condition. sie 
Sheppard's Theophrastus. KaTadwpay. The Sch. explains ἐλέγχειν ᾽ 


'siwy—tfor, as the Schol. remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not 
une ὡς ἐπιτρέψομεν. Goll. inte rt} re tation is, ‘nor to let them see that w necessarily shi ared by all Pe ‘loponnesus. εὐπρέπως- θέσθαι---ἰο settle in 
not mean to notice their conduct.’ But it is the direct antithetical expression | ouch a way that hoth parties may have specious reasons for concluding it, 4.€., as 
πόλεμον, thus constructed upon the pr inciple of variety, cf. 238 6. The meanit a salve to their vanity, ef. ch. 21 a, and iii. 65 b. χωρήσει. The 
therefore is, ‘ neither too plainly indicating that we shall go to war, nor dot simple verb, says Kriig., does not occur in the future indicative active save in 
opposite thing, i.¢., permet them yy * s they are doing, ἣν ἀδικῶσιν οὖν τ lace. The middle future, χωρήσομαι, is always found. Yet in the com- 
ἐπιτρέψουσιν. Xen. Hist. ii. 4, 11. Cf. Jelf, § 804, 4. pounds, as he shows by abundant instances, the active form, χωρήσω, is more 


(b.) ξυμμάχων προσαγώγη -.«[ this is opposed subsea jue ntly τὰ αὑτῶ; 


ἐκποριζώμεθα; with respect to the latter word, it may be ata ed what 


should be attached to the prep. ἐκ. It may either imply ‘ full, complete prepa Hi Cuaprer LXXXIII.—(a.) χρήματα béportes. Remark that there should 
ration, Or, a5 Kriig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of whie a comma before χρήματα, in order that we may translate ‘ iique tributa 
they had to extricate themselves. He compares i. 125; vi. 83. We may ntes’ for the orator evidently means to contrast them with their own allies, 
the similar use of the Latin * expe dio. ‘E Xf} pediunt per acuta belli,’ Horace: who paid no such eontribution. οὐχ ἥἄχλων κι τ. λ.---" depends not 
αὑτῶν, Jelf, § 504. ἀνεπίφθονον of course implies after it a W so much upon arms as Upon money, i.e., its result would not be determined so 
which stands as antecedent to the relative ὅσοι. There is nothing invidio by the first, as by the second. δι᾽ ἥν. It may be right to 
the enlisting of foreign allies by all such as, §c., cf. Jelf, καὶ 817, 7. say with Krig. that διὰ with the genitive denotes the instrument or means, 
(c.) καὶ Sud καὶ τριῶν. Two, or it may δὲ three years. On this adversat with the accusative the occasion [Veranlassung] of an act, but obviously the 
καί, cf. 80 Ὁ. ἣν Sonqj—in the event of its appearing desiral two frequently run into each other. ‘ How oft a sight of means to do ill 
ef. 428, 1206. Connect this with ἴμεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. πεφραγμενοι deeds. Makes ill deeds done!’ and but little distinction can be made in our 
‘ Better 7 ἢ need and secured, the metaphor seems to be taken from ἃ fortiti version of them. Kriig. cf. ἄνθρωπος αὐξάνεται διὰ τὸ ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν. Plat. 
camp. ahs μαίνοντας. Note the force of the preposition, υ Phed.96c. It may be here, ‘ it isonly through the opportunity af Forded by which 
indications of. Aristotle, Eth. iv. 2, καθάπερ τοὔνομα ——— at arms do any good.’ ἄλλως τε καὶ here stands simply with a 
(d.) μὴ ie κτλ. ‘Look not upon their land as anything else tl Kriig. quotes πολλὰ ἄν τις ἔχοι, ἄλλως τε Kal ῥήτωρ, εἰπεῖν, Plat. Crit. 


hostage or ping for you to hold’ Bloomf. well compares a similar declarat 


of policy, Lis y, v.42. ‘Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad flecte! (h.) τῶν ἀποβαινόντων THs αἰτίας. Remark the present participle, 
hostium et is gaat οὐχ ἧσσον.--- all the more im propor and for explanation, see ch. 24 d. αἰτία is employed in an intermediate sense- 
as.’ &movotav—‘the casting away of all hope, recklessnes ‘the responsibility of the ELINA ἐπ᾿ augdrepa— for either 
despair,’ a better reading than ἀπογνοίαν. Archidamus throughout urges | i.e.. good or bad, ef. 11; iv. 17. οὗτοι rather unusual 
principle that we oucht to build a bridge for a flying enemy. 


wn +] a ‘ 4 - ἫΞ Ch A 
in the first person—‘ we τὰ ων in this position. 
: Ν “ἢ " +} . ve ΡΟ 4 ] ] wath 
adynrToTEepous ey Cir ἑα CREM More Lieprar Licadlée τὸ deat With. 


expresses a doubt as to Carrer LXXXIV.—(a.) τὸ βραδὺ καὶ τὸ μέλλον --' Of the slowness and 
venuineness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that ™ 


(e.) τοῖς ἐγκλήμασιν ἐπειχθέντες. Pop. 


procrastination, which is the principal thing they bring against us, be not ashamed.’ 
ἐγκλήμασι must not be taken with ἐπειχθέντες. Yet it seems to me mut the τὸ be omitted before μέλλον, it 1s a case ΟἹ Granville Sharp's canon. See 
simplest way to do so— having been egged on, excited to premature action, Y note 18a. According to Krig. the gen. ἡμῶν is governed by 6, ‘the quality 
of ours which they most find fault with’ He quotes, in illustration, Plato 


Legg. 685A, τί μεμφόμενος αὐτῶν λέγει: ; But cf. Jelf, on μέμφονται, ὃ 495. 


charges which our allies hav brought.’ Where is the impropriety in sense Or! 


struction ? πράξομεν. Arnold. Krig. πράξωμεν. Vulgo. 


οὔ NOTES ON THUCYDIDES 


καὶ ἅμα. Kriig. remarks that the second reason here introduced by καί, 


really to be gathered by inference from the statement, and is not found in the 


The wisdom of their usual cautious policy may be inferred 


statement itself. 
from the greatness and glory to which, under it, their city had attained. 


? 


(b.) δύναται τοῦτο εἶναι. We must understand τοῦτο as a repetition 
τὸ βραδύ κ. τ. A. 
The genitiy 


depends upon nduvn—the pleasure we receive trom those who urge US ON Ni 


" 7 "re - > / " 
lent to, a wise moderation, τῶν ἐποτρυνόντων. 
. ,* > / θ é . 
danger contrary to our own convictions. aveTeloonuev— are’ 
ever brought over to their views, remark the true indefinite predication of t 
e force of the 


(c.) τὸ μὲν ὅτι κι τ. A. The argument is a sort of sorites. 


aorist. Th ) prep. 18 the same as in ἀναδιδάσκειν. 


‘Good discipline 


᾿ "«. / ν Ξ 5 = 
(τὸ εὔκοσμον) produces a sense ol shame [αἰδώς] ; a sense Ol shame produces ἃ 


manly spirit (εὐψυχία), and a manly 


πολεμικόν)" We see that αἰδὼς is employed as the equivale nt of αἰσχύνη. Th 
expre ‘SiON πλεῖστον μετέχει 15 repeated, 1] il. 82, τὸ εὔηθες, οὗ τὸ γενναῖον πλεῖστ 
μετέχει, either, very largely partakes, or, forms a very large ingredient. Se 
note there. The speaker procee ds to show that τὸ εὔκοσμον produces practica 
wisdom also—inasmuc h as we are brought up W ith too little pretcnce to learni 


to despise the laws of our country (on ἀμαθία as an intellectual hat vit, ef. She 


pard’s Theophrastus, p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much severe sel] 


control and modesty to disobey them. After παιδευόμενοι Popp. supplies (οὕτω: 


ὥσπερ) μὴ ὑπερορᾶν. 


call to mind τὸ τῶν νόμων σοφώτερον (ζητεῖν εἶναι, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὃ ἐν τοῖς ἐπαινουμένοι: 


νόμοις ἀπαγορεύεται, Ar. Rhet, 1. 15. ἔργῳ ἐπεξιέναι. Poppo dou 


whether παρασκευάς 1 ‘s to be understood after the verb, which will then be taken 


in the sense of ‘exequi,’ or whether, with Goll, we are to supply τὸν λόγον, 1.6 
τὰ λεχθέντα εἰς μέμψιν τῶν παρασκευῶν τῶν πολεμίων ; in which case he says ¥ 
must render ἐπεξιέναι by persequi. Both, t though intelligible, seem to m 


somewhat obscure exp ylanations. 


ising speciously the preparations of the enemy, not to prosecute the war agams 


pee in any corresponding scale : ἐπεξιέναι αὐτοῖς, to assail them ; 


3 , . 
on a scale corresponding to our affected superiority. Cf. ἔργῳ ἐπεξέρχετα, 


i. 120; lv. 5- νομίζειν παραπλησίους. Our view of this passag 


depends upon the method in which παραπλησίου: is to be constructed. If wit 


Ασα. Gdll., Bl., we connect it with καί, as similis atque, 
are taught to hold the } lans of our neighbours to be very like the ordina ry a 


dents of war, that is to say, quite undefinable by any process of reason. For my 


ΤΊ 


own part, I believe that Thuc. would have admitted the policy of our en¢ 


to be quite a fair subject for rati onal conjecture, inasmuch as it 1s sure ἴθ 


founded upon certain common and unvarying principles of human nature. ἣν 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 82, and infra, πολύ τε διαφέρειν ov δεῖ νομὶ (ew 
ἄνθρωπον ἀνθρώπου, a sentiment st ie by τε as if conti ained by 

ceding, not by δέ, as if contrasted with it. I therefore prefer 
pretation (Pop.), We are taught to believe that the schemes and poli y 
neig hbo urs are very like our own, ana that the accidents of war are mat 
undefinable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon the fact τ 


παραπλησίους is not foll lowed ᾽ y a dative, for we have such phrases as τονδὶ 


[ Book |, 


δύναται is here, as in some other places, amounts Lo, 18 equiva- 


spirit produces martial excellence (τὴ 


Kriig. prefers to understand οἷοί re. Most readers wil 


Possibly the whole may mean, after criti 


ἀνομοίως, noi 


the words mean, ἢ 


the other inter 
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κα a) παραπλήσια. To the other objection, that in this case we should have μὴ 
and not οὐ, I should reply by translating as above, making, in fact, οὐ----λόγῳ---- 
διαιρετάς one logical term, equivalent to ἀδιαιρέτασ. Mr. Grote’s version, We 
think the capacity of neighbouring states is much on a par, does not appear to me 


to cast much additional light upon the passage. ἀεὶ δέ. 


We always 
practically make preparation against our opponents on the assumption that their 
sche mes are good. 


We do not calculate on errors, and false moves on their 


part. ἐξ éxelywv—dependent on them. ἐν τοῖς a&vay- 
καιοτάτοις. Goll. renders ‘in usu rerum, et omnino in agendo magis quam im 
eloquentid.’ Grote, ‘in the severest trials, and so Krig., quoting 6 μὴ dapels 
a ov παιδεύεται. Arn., in what is most needful, wherein he is followed 

y Dale. But has the word ever this meaning? It is possible also that some 
all llusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline (ἐπίπονος ἄσκησις, 
2, 39 Ὁ), where the soldier was obliged to put up with the merest necessarus 


of life, the minimum with which they could do, cf. ch. 90 ¢, 


Cuaprern LXXXV.—(a.) wed éras—institutions, T. K. A. Rather ‘habits,’ 
Cf. 80 ο. 


ἑτέρων. 


or more literally, ‘ practices.’ ὠφελούμενοι---- to our benefit.’ 
Strictly speaking, we should have 
quotes li. 51, Vi. I. διὰ ἰσχύν. The 
Cf. 83 a. ἐν βραχεῖ μορίῳ 
i.e., the brief space of time which a day 
Cf. ‘ Hore momento,’ Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 4. 


ἔχομεν--- maintain.’ 
had ἢ ἑτέροις. Krug. 
Scholiast explains δι᾽ ἣν ἔχομεν ἰσχύν. 
uépas— in the brief space of a day ;’ 
comprises. 
ce.) δίκας δοῦναι. As inc. 28—to submit the matter to arbitration. 
διδόντας The present or imperfect participle is of course, ‘the man who 
proffers arbitration.’ 
see the excellent information 
§ 44, English transl., and Grote. 


(d.) εἷς τῶν ἐφόρων. On the ephors, 
amassed by C. F. Herman. Pol. Antiquities, 


Cuarrer LXXXVI.—(a.) μὲν here not followed by δέ, expresses a contrast 
to the actual deeds of the Athenians, which the speaker does not specify. 


I do not understand, Dale. 
cognosco—I cannot make out ; I shall not enter upon the consideration of: he 


οὐ γινώσκω ---" But it is not cognovi, so much as 


means he is not going to give himself the trouble of studying it. On the con- 
iy, T. K. A.. after Bloomf., makes γινώσκω mean much more than ‘ wnder- 
’ according to their view it contains the additional notion of ‘ approve.’ 
@) καὶ τότε (ἣμεν) καὶ νῦν ἐσμεν. An ellipse common enough in all 
οἱ δέ. Here we must consider δέ, as it not unfrequently 
Ἢ ac ait particle—‘ for their suffering Ped is no longer a matter of the 
future’ On this pronominal οἱ δέ, cf. Jelf, § 768, 3. 


κριτέα. Tr. nor must we decide matters by ἀβώεκα and dé bate. seeing that at 


οὐδὲ δια- 

9 ag. r 42 = 5 
not in word that we are wronged. Popp. remarks that the accusative αὐτοὺς 
βλαπτομένους is not governed by διακριτέα, ‘nec ob addita καὶ αὐτοὺς per σχῆμα 
διὰ , - . . . ᾽ - + 4 ae a ν “1 : . ’ 
ia μέσου explicari possit :᾿ but that it 1s to be constructed like ἀπολογησομένους, 
It agrees, therefore, with ἡμᾶς, understood. But cf. Jelf on παρα- 

boréa, § 383. 

(c.) καταπροδιδῶμεν. The preposition exerts a force which must not be 
tori a mr > ° 2 
overlooked. Tr. ‘ betray to utter ruin ; 


H 


this meaning it of course acquires from 
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e a . * Mel + > , " 
the notion of down from the top—‘ rut alto a culmine Troja. ἐπίωμεν 


cr] 


πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας. Some doubt has been expressed about the right con- 


struction of these words. Popp. hesitates about the preposition ; Kriig. asserts 
that ἐπιέναι is rarely constructed with a simple accusative. But the text is 
confirmed by iv. 92, πρὸς τοὺς μὴ ἀμυνομένους ἐπιόντες, and ii, 65. Otherwise 


a dative is more usual. 


Cuarrern LXXXVII.—(c.) ἐπιψηφίζω --- ‘to put to the vote,’ should 
noticed by the junior student, and distinguished from ψηφίζομαι, ‘to vote.’ Its 
usual construction 1s with an accusative of the person, or a dative : here (Kriz. 
conjectures) Thuc. wrote és ἐκκλησίαν, to avoid a double accusative, for τοιαῦτα 
also depends upon the same verb. He would now strike out és, quoting 


ἐπιψηφίζειν τοὺς παρόντας, Plato, Gorgias, 474 A. δρμῆσαι. In this 


place transitive, as 1. 127, ‘i. 20. The act of Sthenelaidas was probabl 
+ 


grounded upon the assump ion, that many of those who had raised their voice 


? 


¥ ¥ 1 γ ἐφ - 2 ery ie . ntl 
for peace, would not dare to vote for it openly. ψῆφον ἐπαγειν 15 present’) 


employed in a similar sense. ὅτῳ ph δοκοῦσιν. On μὴ with indie 
ef. Jelf, § 743, I. 

(b.) ἀναστήτω ἐς... χωρίον ---' Let him rise up and go to that place.’ This 
is what is called the ‘ usus pregnans, which is not uncommon with verbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Krig. quotes vii. 49, Vill. 45. See not 
6s Ὁ. The idiom is less common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ‘ exsurger 
foras’” from Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedzemonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was al 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselves upon the 
ground like the American Indians. 

(c.) robs ξυμμάχου:---80. the legates from their allies, who had previously 
been ordered to withdraw. ro.ta@vTai—pres. ‘ commence opt rations. 


This, it appears, 


. - ᾿ σ᾿ οὦ ν sd >1 mt 
was especially a diplomatic word. Krig. refers to v. 5, 61, and vi. 62. Bloom. 


(d.) χρηματίσαντε:ε--' having transacted the business.’ 


. « ω Ἂ . “ah ᾿- We 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Her 

dotus (he says) would have used the middle voice; and the writers of the mia 
Attic πραγματεύεσθαι. διαγνώμη, for διάγνωσις, is peculiar | 


This, says 


The mpoxexwpt- 


Thue. Schol., ‘ division of opinion? τὰ ἦν κοι 
Kriig., is for és τὸ ἔτος προκεχωρηκυιῶν καὶ ἐν τῷ ἔτει ὄντων. 
κυιῶν seems added as a sort of afterthought—those many years having alr 
For the τὰ Εὐβυϊκα, 


elapsed. This would be Olymp. Ixxxvil. 1, or B.C. 432. 


see ch. 114. See also ch. 23. 


Th 


πάρτε LXXXVIII.—(a.) roreunt éa— that they must go to war. 
pl. in such cases as I have said seems to me a shade more general and indefinit 


It might be wor? 
while to examine in this view the instances quoted by Krig., πολεμητεα, vi. 50; 


than the singular —that it was a case for war, a casus belli. 


ἐπιχειρητέα, i, 118 ; πλευστέα, vi. 25; ἀνθεκτέα, 1. οὗ ; παριτητέα, 1.72; παραδυτῶῷ 
and διακριτέα, 1. 86. δυνήθωσιν. I quote Τ. Κ. Α,, ‘of the comment 
Thus every po 
sible shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorist. How 
much more simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation of the tense. Ther 
could be no reason why the Spartans should fear the commencement, any mom 


ment of a state attained to = should arrive at greater power.’ 
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than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even were there 
anything in the notion of an aorist to convey such an intimation. What they 
feared was the fact itself, no matter when it happened, or was likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist was the right tense, from its nature. Vide Appendix. 


Cuaprer LXXXIX.—(a.) We have here an episode relating to the fifty 
years (in round numbers) between the second Persian and the Peloponnesian 
war. The student should refer to Herod. ix. 114, with which the present 
episode is connected. This is inter- 
preted (i.) were brought to the cireumstances under which they prospered ; and 
(ii.) were induced to adopt that means of administering their affairs under which 
they prospered. From the Thucydidean usage of πράσσω and its cognate words, 
the latter seems preferable. Krig. cites ἄξιυν ἐνθυμηθῆναι οἵῳ τρόπῳ ἔρχονται 
ἐπὶ τὰ πράγματα, Antiph. vi. 20. 


ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὰ πράγματα κ.τ.λ. 


ἐπειδὴ Μῆδοι. Kriig. refers to 
an historical tract of his own, discussing more especially the chronology of 
his period, but I have not had an opportunity of reading it. Arnold points 
out that the historical student, after finishing Herod., should proceed to the 
perusal of the present episode, ch. 89-117, and then take up ch. 24-88, sub- 
sequently carrying on the narrative from ch. 118. The digression about 
Pausanias and Themistocles, 128-138, synchronizes with 95-98 of the general 
This king was the grandfather of Archidamus 
After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce the Persian 
party in Thessal 


sketch. Λεωτυχίδης". 
the Second. 
y and Northern Greece, but having been suspected of receiving 
bribes from the Aleuadz, he was recalled to Sparta, condemned, and banished. 
He died at Tegea, B.c. 469. τῶν ἐν Muxdan—those who fought at 
Mycale. Krug. quotes τοὺς ἐν Μαραθῶνι, ii. 34, iii. 113, and Arist. Eg. 355; 
κασαλβάσω τοὺς ἐν Πύλῳ στρατηγούς, and more peculiarly still, Μιλτιάδην τὸν 
Μαραθῶνι, to which Arist. Thesm. 806 is similar. 
(b.) ἤδη. See Herod. 1x. 114. 

ἐχόντων --50. αὐτήν, while still in the occupatwn of the Persians. 
plies many similar phrases. 


Even before Mycale. Μήδων 


Kriig. sup- 


(c.) τὸ κοινόν... αὐτοῖς. This sort of dative is simply accounted for 
by the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the verb takes place. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly realized by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may judge by the mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this case. ‘ Quid mihi Celsus agit,’ in 

ὅθεν ὑπεξέθεντο. The 


ὅθεν must in strictness be taken with the preceding διεκομίζοντο. The use of 


principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. 


ὅπου here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. ὅθεν for ἐκεῖθεν ὅπου may be ac- 
counted for by considering that ὅθεν does in effect hold a place among re/atives. 
See Matth. ὃ 473; we may also ef. Jelf, § 822, 6. Troezen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also Τρ μα. See Her. v. 5. 
—wives and children. 


παῖδας Kal γυναῖκας 
Remark the absence of the article, and cf. ch. ὃ a, 48 b. 
ὀλίγαι. According to Herod. ix. 13, says Krig., Mardonius had left nothing 


at all standing behind him. But this is a way of speaking suitable to the semi- 
poetic character of Herod. style and narrative; and cannot be accepted against 
the circumstantial statement of our author. 


Η 2 
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Carrer XC.—(a.) τὸ μέλλον---' what was going to happen. Γ 
ἦλθον πρεσβείᾳ--ἰἴον διὰ πρεσβείας, upon the principle of ‘ Qui fac it per alium 
, ᾿Αφικνεῖται yap πρὸς 


facit per se.’ Popp. quotes Esch. cont. Ctesiph. ὃ 9 


> ’ / 
ὑμᾶς οὐκέτι δ᾽ ἀγγέλων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός. 


5 
The dative πρεσβείᾳ is not as Bl. says for 


és πρεσβείαν, but denotes the mcedus, or manner, of their coming, ae is the proper 
usage of the dative. τὰ μὲν answered immediately by τὸ δὲ πλέον. 

μήτε. Krig., considering that according to grammatical principles we should 
by the fact that the notion 


, the valour that 


have had οὔτε, exp lains the deviation from the rule 


of ‘ prevention ’ is implied. τόλμαν γενομένην 


᾿ 7 > / : ἸΔΕΙ͂Ν : 
was exhibited’ Such ae point out the true force of γίγνομαι, denoting 


> / ‘ery > ~ διε ἡ" 
existence as the result of a process as distinct from εἰμί, ΟἹ. ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν 


ἔργῳ γενομένων, ll. 35, and the long note on this matter, Sheppard’s Theo- 
ie Us, P. 102. 

h.) ξυνειστήκει--! held toge ther,’ and consequently were st: anding. 
τὰ ner from τειχίζειν. Others with the Schol. underst: and περίβολος. 
τὺ βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον. Both, 8 the commentators, belong to τῆς 


γνώμης. This is true, but it seems to met ἣν at in accordance with the principle 


1 


Sharp's canon, both are to be comt bined into a single an at 
For the neuter Pi arti- 


of Granville 
suspicious purport, or bearing of their ae gaia 18 a. 
ciple followed by a genitive, ef. 11. 59; 11. 10; vill. 68. οὐκ ἂν 
ἔχοντος, as above, ἂν ὀρῶνγον, may easily be resolved into the e quivalent fo 
ee Jelf, § 429, 4, and ὃ 697. 


Distinguo ἀναχώρησιν, locum, presidium 


with the finite verb = οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι. S 
ἀναχώρησίν τε καὶ ἀφορμήν. 
reciperent sese, ἀφορμήν unde erumpere nt.’ Both conditions might be 1 
by one place. T. K. A. well explains ἀφορμήν by the modern military term, 


‘ base of operations.’ With regard to the general construction of the sent nee 
Kriig. is right in connecting ὡς δέ as well as δηλοῦντες, with nitour—in that 1! 
alleged the Persian WO rld would not by this mEANS have, we. : 
(c.) μέχρι τοσούτου ἕω ς--- up to solong atime as,’ lit. until, These words, 
says Krig., would not easily elsewhere be found in combination. He hower r 
quotes P| Lato, Rep. 471 B, μέχρι τούτου, μέχρι οὗ. : | ἄρωσιν. _ 
in Bekker’s conjecture. The MSS. have αἴρωσιν, which is ‘dum erigeren' 
during the time they were raising ; but pe rhape μέχρι τοσούτου, as A. says, 1! 


1 


re , lou ἷ 
this case would not have been so proper as πάντα χρόνον. Ihave some coud! 


whether μέχρι τοσούτου may not be the exact equivalent of this very phras 
if μέχρι may mean, as I believe it sometimes does, not up to a certain purl, 
but coincident in extent or duration with something that follows. 

we must render ‘just during so much time as they were raising,’ cf. ¢ 

The other expression, ἕως ἂν ἄρωσιν, is of course donec erexissent—' wniu' | | 
should have raised.’ ὥστε ὕψου ς--- 80 as to fight from the teas 
possible elevation which would be suffi ient, ὁ ὁ. they raised the wall 
minimum height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached 
delayed no longer. 
Livy’s ‘necessarium cubile hf δημοσίου. ‘ Weare not to unde 
stand that temples are here included, for ¢hat the religious spirit of the —— 
would forbid. [Acts xvii. 42.] Among the public buildings we may 

he Mausolea and other tombs. So Aésch., p. 87, 


ior ai—certainly, as T. K. A. says, a recurrence to the directa oratio, but 00 


a1. and Diodorus.’ 


Concerning ἀναγκαιοτάτου, cf. ch. 84, ad finem, (ane 
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therefore to be translated as he translates, 
does not indicate the transition. 


From whence there might be, which 
τἀλλα--τἀκεῖ, Kriig. considers 
this a case of the ‘doubled article,’ and refers to his own grammar, 59, 9, 2 
where it is laid down, that after 6 ἄλλος, when another notion occurs which is 
regarded in the light of a substantive, it always takes the article. To me it 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epexegesis of the other—the other 

atters, i.e. what was to be done there, cf. note 23.¢, and 108 b. This Τὶ K.A, 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself—if there be not a misprint. 

(d.) ras ἀρχάς. “ The authorities, ie. the τὰ ἐν τέλει ὄντα. 
διῆγε, sc. τὸν χρόνον. This is the explanation given by Stephanus in the 
x povgpaciCero—continued to make excuses. 
ὅτι οὐκ ἐπέρχεται. There is some difference of opinion concerning the view 
to be taken of 8 τι in collocations of this sort. ὅ τι 


would best be translated into English, 


Thesaurus. 


, says Arn., is ‘quod;’ and 
‘When any one asked him about his 
not coming, lit. as to that he came not, before the πγραρηταμν This nearly 
agrees with Madvig’s view, who classes the idiom with those where ὅτε denotes 
a circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something is said— 
e.g., τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ὀρθῶς ἤκουσας, ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἐμὲ οἴει εἰπεῖν τοῦτο, παρήκουσας. 
Plato, Protag., where he translates ὅτι, but as to the circwmstance that. Com- 
pare some very similar remarks of his concerning quod, Latin Grammar, 
§ 398, Ὁ. R. 2. We might illustrate by Hor. Ep. i. vii. 94, Quod te per 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where Orelli ob- 
serves, ‘ Est relativum infinitum διότι propter quod.’ Kiihner (Jelf, § 849, 3) 
says, ‘The relative ὅτι, guod, refers to a demonstrative in the περ τὶ clause, 
expressed or supplied, as τούτῳ, διὰ τοῦτο, ἐκ τούτου, &e.’ 
consider ὅστις to resemble ὅπου, ὅπως, &c. ; 


Other Grammarians 
that is to say, the adverbial and 
pronomi inal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, are framed from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 6, which is indeed the symbol 


of their connexion with what goes before. 


Thus πῶς is answered by ὅπως, and 
So on this principle τὶ οὐκ ἐπέρχεται, be- 
—_— . . . ° > f ¢ 3 ».. ἃ i δ. 

comes in the indirecta oratio, ἤρετο αὐτόν, ὅ τι οὐκ ἐπέρχοιτο, or ἐπέρχεται. 


on the same principle τὶς by ὅστις. 


Carter XCI.—(a.) τῶν ἄλλων ἀφικνουμένων. Poppo would read 
τινων, and he, with others, greatly disapproves of τῶν ἄλλων. To me the diffi- 
culty does not seem insuperable. I had always supposed the words τῶν ἄλλων 
to be simply exclusive of Themistocles—‘ When every one else came and told 
them, i.e. when every one else who came, told them. Mr. Dale has I see hit upon 
nearly the same words in his version, and I believe we are right. For certainly 
Ihave observed other cases where ἄλλος occurs even ‘cum articulo,’ and not 
less strangely than here, e.g., τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ξένων, Plat. Gorgias, 
473 C, and again, αὑτοῦ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων οἰκείων, 840 D; see also Eurip. Herac. 
644; Ar. Eguites, 905. Kriig. says that of ἄλλοι often occurs where we 
should have expected to find ἄλλοι, because the article only implies—the others 
who have any connexion with the matter in hand— the only other persons to be 
considered,’ λαμβάνει, i.e. τὸ τεῖχος, understood from τειχίζεται. 

(6.) καὶ hxov—had even arrived, i.e. in reference to the long-existing ex- 
pectation of their coming. ᾿Αβρώνιφοε--- commanded the ship 


stationed at Thermopyle, to communicate between Leonidas and the fleet 
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: ᾿ ait nt re na 
stationed at Artemis. T. K. A. See Herod. viii. 21. i ὅποτε 
ἀκούσειαν. 1 cannot understand the doctrine that (as T. K. A. has it 
phraseology represents the aor. subjunct. of direct narration with ἄν, and is 
, Why should not the sim; 


in i Ὑ] finite meant —_‘ when the Lacedemonians Οἱ 
optative retain its ordinary indefinite meaning Whey 


be translated—‘ when they should have heard. 


+ f } - 
ἐ ight be ;’ cf. τῶν ν αν, ch. 50. ὃ 
to hear of it, whenever that might δὲ; οἵ. τῶν νεῶν ἂς καταδύσει ἢ. ς 
Jelf, ὃ 844 a. 


" ΠΑ . artic + st {7}. Vero. 
(c.) ἐνταῦθα 5%. Popp. note 15 post partic. ut 11. 58, « t tw ro 


4 τς. see wna ee id Xen. Mem.i 
Juaq. c. 71, tum demum, ibi vero ; simulta apud Liv. ; ef. Sanp. ¢ 


Q..7) 


s, 8.’ The truth is that, in this common phrase, δή exerts its usual force 
++ adds intensity to the meaning of the word to which it forms an adjunct 
hereupon then, oe if derived from #5n denotes that the mind has ae ΝΕΝ 
ἃ point on which to pause—wpon this at last. Cf. δῆ τὰ connexion W sa relatives 
superlatives, &c. See note ch. 1 Ὁ. ὡς πρὸς κτλ. Popp. aye 
, Consecutio verborum hee est τὸ λοιπὸν ἰέναι ὡς πρὸς διαγιγνώσκοντας, κ᾿ τ. λ 
Trans.—‘ to come to them for the future as to men Cay able of discriminat 


Remark the variation between the singular and plural numbers, as t 


hn 
POUL 


} 
} 


in his own person, : times in that of his 
Themistocles sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of 


colleagues. | So . 
(d.) μὴ ἀπὺ ἀντιπάλου wapackevys. I think the obvious sense o 

ΝΜ ᾿ Ἂ sae > : ΑΝ 4 ies 1 : wines ; 

words is—‘ where the means of military defence are not equal among | 

᾿ ἷ " .» “a —oe 1 ee ΝΜ 4] 
parties, it is impossible that fair and equal counsels can be contributed to 


common interest. Themistocles purposely, I should imagine, couched the 
maxim in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular ip 
plication of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 
application in the words of our translation, nor ind ed do ] hold that ollie 
be correct. The Schol. and Poppo suppose that Themistocles mere 
in case of invasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more inclined { 
eounsel submission to an enemy than the better defended mem bers of - con 
federacy. Kriig. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with th 
same authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 
would be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be carefu 


not to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion 


f ) ro of Sin 6 Ἰ- 

With respect to the phrase és τὸ κοινὸν βουλεύεσθαι, Poppo we ll ef. "15 con 
ἱ one a δὴ Penm’? aad "ΔΩ roht sav. 
mune consulere,’ Terent. And. 111. 16. amo, “ starting from,’ as we might sa) 
: Μ ὼ ~ c , 5 “- c tote 
Kriig. quotes a very similar usage from Plutarch: τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἄρχειν ὑπᾶρξ 


βεβαίως ard τηλικαύτης δυνάμεως, Pyrrh. 14. 


° 4 > 
Cuarter XCII.—(a.) ὁ dp, here equivalent to καὶ γὰρ ov. ἐν 
1. ef. iv. 27, 62, and imitated by Heroaian 


κωλύμῃ --- “ἃ Thucydidean wor 
Ι Ι , . + δὲν Δ 
vill. 1,6” Kriig. γνμώης παραινέσει---α recommendation of policy. The 
" ες με ἃ ἡυρῇ when th 
particles δή and δῆθεν are, as is well known, freque ntly employed wher 
Ἷ Ἷ 4 a own. 
writer is giving what is the sentiment or statement ΟἹ another, and not his , | 
' ΝΣ "OO “1 ‘ iponical 
See Jelf, § 762,2a. The idiom seems to me to have arisen from an ΤῸ] 
‘ ζ " 2 ͵ ht 5 che - 


: Ἷ , Ἷ ῆησρῷ ‘4 re > rmter " > f istrusts 
emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrust 


» 


Ι ᾿ . aad 
. . . = ¢ 7 Ww . y Ψ' + ar} u 
the statement to which it is affixed, and is evidently meant to mark ot 


But from this usage it m4) 


statement with, as I have said, somewhat of irony. : 
᾿ ᾽ Ὁ Ρ eh ς 1 Ω ( OL }1Π|" 
pass into the simple index of language for w hich the author does not hol 
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olf responsible. τῷ κοινῷ. No editor has determined whether 
his is to be taken, as the Schol. says, for ὑπὲρ τοῦ κοινοῦ, or whether it is 
governed by the verbal notion contained in παραινέσει---- α recommendation 
addressed to the State.’ ἁμαρτάνοντες. This use of the present 
participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 24 ἃ, and 83 Ὁ, where see 
what has been said. Krig. says that this verb, and ἀδικῷ also, virtually have 
a past signification, cf. 1. 38. He quotes ἁμαρτάνων ζημιωθήσεται, Xen. Mem. 
iii. 9, 12. ἀνεπικλήτω5--' unquestioned. Sch. οὐδὲν ἐγκληθέντες, 


S. ‘unblamed?’ There seems no ground for making it active, as 


Cuarter XCIII.—(a.) δήλη... ἐστιν 8r:—for the more usual construc- 
tion with a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. 
Shews in its very appearance ; carries in its appearance, a proof that it was. 
But see Jelf, § 677, 804, 2. ὑπόκεινται. Apparently a technical 
term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Hipp. i. 2, wh ὑποκειμένων οἵων δεῖ τῶν θεμελίων---- 
tr. ‘the foundations are laid of stones*of all sorts and sizes.’ 
tuverpyaouevwy—‘so hewn as to fit into each other’ Kriig. cf. ξυνῳκοδομημένοι, 
i. 93. ἐγκαταλέγω is translated by L. and S. (from the Scholiast’s 
ἐγκατῳκοδομήθησαν).--' to build in. But it seems to me that the idea of syste- 
matic building is precisely the one which Thue. meant to reject. καταλέγω is 
simply ¢o collect, and the whole: word implies, I think—‘ were picked up and 
hastily put in.’ The fact is confirmed by Col. Leake, who saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Topogr. of Athens, vol. i. p. 312. The εἰργασμένοι λίθοι were 
from these very entablatures, sculptured in rilievo. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the English trans. who has merely—‘ wrought stones.’ 
κινοῦντες, This looks almost like a reference to the proverb πάντα λίθον 
xiveiv—‘ to leave no stone unturned.’ 

(4.) ὑπῆρκτο αὐτοῦ. ‘A commencement had been made of it, Krig., cf. 
πέπαυται, 1. 6. ἐπί, cum genitivo, ‘in the time of’ The construc- 
tion ἀρχὴν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἄρξαι is, says Pop., equivalent to ἄρχοντα παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
εἶναι. There is more difficulty about κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν, which, according to analogy, 
should mean, year by year, yearly. Poppo’s notion is, I think, most probable, 
hat, viz., itis so connected with ἀρχῆς ἧς as to be almost equivalent to ἀρχὴ 
kar’ ἐνιαυτὸν οὖσα. I should therefore translate, held the annual office of 
Archon, i.e. archon eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Béckh, 
who has published a learned dissertation, de Archontibus pseudeponymis, fixes 
upon Olymp. Ixxi. 4, i.e. B.c. 493. Kriig., in his Studia Histor. et Philol., 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was Ol. lxxiv. 3, ie. B.c. 482. 
Clinton argues for B.c. 481, with whom Dr. Thirlwall coincides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.’s view. See Appendix v. vol. ii., Hist. Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this subject. Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc. meant, ‘during the year when Themistocles was strategus 
(vol. v. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. λιμένας 
τρεῖς, Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the Schol. Arist. Pax, 144, from whom 
We learn that the two were called τὸν Κανθάρου λιμένα and τὸ ᾿Αφροδίσιον. 
Hesychius supplies Zea as the name of the third. Kapp, de re navali Athen. 
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interprets the above-mentioned Schol. so as to substitute Πειραιᾷ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν 


for τὸ ᾿Αφροδίσιον. αὐτοφυεῖς, lit. of spontaneous growth, natural, 


μέγα προφέρειν. 
γεγενημένους, in which case tr. the fact 


The infinitive may have for its subject, αὐτοὺς ναυτικοὺς 
of their having become a naval people 
would greatly contribute to the acquisition of power: or its subject may be τὸ 
χώριον, in which case tr. that the place would greatly aid 1 them, when they had 

once become a naval people, in the acquisition © f power. Krug. aptly cites Kurip. 


Med. 1090: 


, a “ , ; 
καί φημι βροτῶν οἵτινές εἰσιν 

ad > > ’ 
πάμπαν ἄπειροι μηδ᾽ ἐφύτευσαν 
παῖδας, προφέρειν εἰς εὐτυχίαν 


τῶν γειναμένων. 


Arnold thinks ‘im- 


’ GOIll’s idea that it means ‘ statim 


εὐθύς, as explained by the Schol. ἅμα τῷ συμβουλεῦσαι. 
mediately after the departure of the Persian 
postquam archon factus est,’ is negatived es what follows, cf. note upon erentotn, 

τὴν ἀρχήν, generally considered to mean ‘ their dominion, but 
Kriig. would rather refer it to ὑπῆρκτο. 4 ptev— the commencement of 
the building.’ 


᾿Αρξάμενοι πρῶτοι τειχίζειν τὸν δ᾽ ἀνέθηκαν. Krig. Hist. Phil. Stud. p. 23. 


He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes with this inscriptiof— 
(c.) καὶ gxodéunoav. This description has caused some difficulty. The 
exposition of Mr. Grote seems to convey the general opinion. ‘Two carts, meet- 
ing one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on th 
other side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which 
the interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two 
carts) was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
structed throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together 
with metal. The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height, 
vol. v. p. 339. And so Thirlwall. 


two wagons to pass each other, and this space was entirely filled with hewn 


‘The wall was of a breadth which allowed 


stones, exactly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.’ ([Vol. ii. p. 406.] T. K. A. 
Thue. should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall i different 
directions, and suggests that some of the stones were imported, and therefore 


wonders why 


came up from the port. Ido not see that Thue. does tell us anything of the 
sort. I suppose a cart, after having discharged its load, would not unnaturally 
We need make 
no difficulty about ἐπῆγον, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 


top of the wall, but that they brought th 161} load up to the place where it was 


return for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. 


as may be seen from ἐπάγειν τὰ ἐπιτηδεῖα, vil. 60. The 
and Bothe’s 
lashed side by side, are not to be thought of; this is clear even from Aristoph. 


to be deposited ; 
Schol. explanation ἐναντίαι, συνεζευγμέναι: conjecture, ἐνάρτιοι, 


Aves, 1124, a passage evidently referring to this very building: 


“ » ἃ / ‘> ef 

ὥστ᾽ ἂν .. ἐναντίω δύ᾽ ἅρματε, 

Ψ ¢ f / 4 , 
ἵππων ὑπόντων, μέγεθος ὅσον ὃ δούριος, 


[1048, ed. Bothe. | 


ὑπὸ τοῦ πλάτους ἂν παρελασαίτην. 


δεδεμένοι. ‘Clamped together with iron and lead,’ i.e, the iron clamps 
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CaP. 94-] 


fastened into the stones with melted lead. ὅπερ viv ἔτι. We may 

eek that the doubt expressed by recent editors concerning the razing of the 

ls by Lysander, which has originated in these words, is without foundation ; 

th ey can only refer to the period at which they were written, and this may 
have been at any time before the conclusion of the war. Cf. ἀρξάμενος εὐθὺς 
καθισταμένου, i. 1. For the more usual ἐν τομῇ, Krig. reads with one MS 
évréun. The first I should render, ‘ made angular in the hewing,’ i.e. cut in 
an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly differ from Krig.’s 
‘nstrumental dative, which, however, would make ἐγγώνιοι = to τετράγωνοι. 
For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 108,21. But Josephus 
may have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. Arn. cf. 

i. 76, ἀπὸ τῆς touns—‘ from the point where the stones had been cut’ Goll. 
a locis quibus incist sunt.’ xdéAct—fragments made in 
quarrying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
nterior of thick walls. Comment. on Hor. 
In this case χάλιξ was mixed with plenty of 
τὸ δὲ bWos. 
Th height of the wall was finished to as near as may be half what he intended, 
So too, I see, Mr. Grote. This I cannot but 
lieve to be correct, though Thirlwall explains—‘ had intended before this com- 
[Vol. ii. p. 406.] 
A rather unusual use of the verb, which the Schol. explains by ἀποτροπὴν 


Pliny, xxxvi. 22. Vitruv. ii. 8. 
J? 
Od. iii. 1,35. ln. iv. 711. 


day—for this is meant by πηλός, or clay-mortar. Bl. 
i.e, ὥστε ἥμισυ εἶναι ot διενοεῖτο. 


pletion of his plan.’ ἀφιστάναι ἐπιβουλά:ε--- 


ποιεῖν. Several MSS. have ἐπιβολάς, i.e. ἐπιθέσεις, ‘assaults, which looks 
τῶν ἀχρειοτάτων, i.e. τῶν πρεσβυτάτων καὶ τῶν 
Krig. adds iii. 78. Xen 


(d.) προσέκειτο. Sch. τὸν νοῦν mporetxe—he laid most stress wpon the ships, 


more natural. 
γεωτάτων, See ii. 6. . Anab, ν. 2, 4. 
hing far-sighted enough to perceive. ἐτειχίσθησαν--- were provided 
' ith Ὶ ’ ‘ 5 , 5 ὴ "δ : 

with a wall? For understanding the full force οὗ κατεσκευάζοντο, refer to ch, 10, 
κατασκευή. 


Cuaprer XCIV.—(a.) Παυσανίας δέ. This δὲ refers the narrative back to 
87, For Κλεόμβροτος, cf. Herod. vii. 71. ἐξεπέμφθη. In the 
spring of the year, 478 B.c., ὅ.6., one year after the battle of Platea under 
Aristides and Cimon. Diodorus, says Grote, makes the Peloponnesian ships 
fifty; but his statement is not to be accepted in opposition to Thucydides. 
ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ. Stephens, Goll. and Kriig. connect these words with 
Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that 
Th ucyd. means to express that Byzantium was taken during the term of 
Pausanias’ command, though certainly towards the end of it. This would 
place the recall of Pausanias in B.c. 378; and as Dorcis, his successor, never 
succeeded in securing the allegiance of the allied Greeks, Mr. Fynes Clinton 
ssumes the year B.c. 377 to-have been the true commencement of the Athe- 
ndominion. According to this view, the building of the walls, the capture 
of ie and the recall of Pausanias all occurred B.c. 378. Mr. Grote, 
generally assenting to Clinton’s view, adds, ‘ Pausanias’ command, however, 
=i not be restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of 
Thueyd., ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
esignate merely the ‘hegemony which preceded that of Athens.’ See note, 
Vol ¥. p. 415, 


19 following chapter. 
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Cuarrer XCV.—(a.) κατὰ τὸ Edyyeves. Because the Ionians, who hai 
been expelled from Peloponnesus, took refuge in Attica previous to their ni. 
gration to the Asiatic coast. See on the Ionic migration Arnold’s note upon 
this passage, and a very full account, Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of Greece, sections 


a7, 7%. 


7" Grote, vol. iil. ch. 13. 


Thirlwall, i. p. 295. 


Of the Athenians, as is obvious from the context, though σφίσιν might rather 


αὐτοῖς. 


have been anticipated. Kriig. compares v. 32; Vi. 35; Vil. 173 Vill. 46. 
ἀδικία κατηγορεῖτο αὐτοῦ---ἰ ηι uch wrongdoing was laid to his charge. Krig 
is unacquainted with the phrase κατηγοροῦμαι ἀδικίαν. h στρατηγία-- 
‘than a military command. To read n στρατηγία with Poppo in order to 
obtain a subject, appears to me to destroy the force of the language. Kriz, 
aptly cites ἀριστοκρατία μᾶλλον ἢ βασιλεία νομισθήσεται. Herodian, v. 1, 4. 

(b.) αὐτῷ, for the more strictly correct αὐτόν---- it happened to himt 
summoned.” T. K. A. says, ‘as both events have reference to Pausanias 
αὐτὸς is placed under the government of ξυνέβη. μετατάξασθαι, 
The prep. denotes as usual ‘ change,’ and the whole is correctly given by Dale— 
went over and ranged themselves upon the side of the Athenians. 


Ye Ὰ 


εὐθύνθη. The Schol. explains εὐθύνας δέδωκε Kal κατεδικάσθη: lit. he suffer 


judicial condemnation. The εὐθύνη was the examination (at Athens) into th 
way in which a magistrate had discharged his office in order to see whether lh 
On τῶι 


had acted correctly (εὐθύς). The meaning here therefore is clear. 


εὐθύνθη, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the aorist merely denotes the fact 
while his partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to t! 
present ἀπολύεται: the μὴ before ἀδικεῖν is in accordance with the usual Greel 
idiom, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in t 

speaker's mind; Poppo has produced a somewhat uncommon imitation fro 
the Latin language, ‘ Liberatur Milo non eo consilio profectus esse ut iDsi- 
diaretur,’ Cie. pro Mil. 18. 47. 

(c.) xelpous γίγνωνται. Not simply as Bl. would have it, comparatir 
for positive, but ‘ should deteriorate ’ That such was the fact with the Spartans 
owing to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. 5 
Plut. Arist. c. 23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason 1 
it. ὅπερ évetdov—which they saw to be the case m Pausan 
Miiller (Dorians, i. p. 204) considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans t 
send more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defecti 
of the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery 
the sea, or run the hazard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attemp’ 


1 


at foreign conquest. ἱκανούς. See what the Athenians themselves 


say, i. 76; and for a Lacedemonian witness, Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 34. Krig 


> , γ » oe . , . ‘ 
ἐπιτηδείους, properly fit. Krig. explains φίλους, but it rather means 


way that suited them.’ 

Cuaprer XCVI.—(a.) Παυσανίου μῖσος. Objective genitive. 
Ἑλληνοταμίαι. So called because they received and then disbursed the cot 
tributions of all the Hellenic confederacy. These contributions were originally 
deposited at Delos, and then removed to Athens. Boeckh (Public Econ. Ath 
ii. p. 236), from some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, an¢ 
that, like the treasurers of the gods, they were chosen by lot, out of the Penta 
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eosiomedimni, and that they did not enter upon their office δὲ the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panathenea. They (ἐδέχοντο) received, but did not 
The word φόρος became so odious, that at Olymp. ὁ. 
Delos was selected for these ξύνοδοι, or 
Subsequently they were called 
σύνεδροι. Isocrates, viii. 29. For fuller information 
seo Herm. Pol. Antiquities, ὃ 56. Boeckh, Public Econ. Athens, p. 236, Eng. 
trans. The Hellenotamiai were not (says A.) reappointed after the establish- 
ment of the democracy by Thrasybulus. 


collect the tribute. 
σύνταξις Was substituted for it. 
‘councils, ‘meetings of commissioners.’ 
Bekker, Anec. p. 302. 


Carrer XCVIL.—(a.) ἀπὸ κοινῶν. This ἀπὸ has, as Krug. remarks, the 
It indicates in a less intimate way than ἐκ the 
For examples ef. L. and S, and Jelf’s 
ἐπῆλθον, prosecuted, or executed, 


force of the German von. 
source from which any action proceeds. 
Grammar, voc. ἀπό. 
προστυγχάνοντας 18 explained by the Scholiast ἐμποδίζοντας ; perhaps it is 
rather more general—who in each particular case came into contact or collision 
with them. 
ἐπεμέλοντο, and Dem. 25, 96, 6 προστυχὼν ἀεὶ τιμωρείσθω. 

(b.) ἔγραψα... ἐποιησάμην. As perfects, says T.K.A. Why ποῦ as 
aorists Iam unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had-so written is 
The time of writing is of no importance. 


Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 2, of προστυγχάνοντες τῶν ἀρχόντων 


all that he wishes to convey. 
ἐκβολή, a digression, ealled in later Greek writers παρέκβασι. 
ἐκλιπές, omitted, left out, only imitated by Arrian. χωρίον seems to 
be here used as a sort of diminutive for the ordinary τόπος, i.e. locus, topic. 

καὶ ἥψατο, this καὶ is one of those which, as Arn. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary verb— did touch upon.’ It seems 
in this and similar cases to imply, ‘for all that,’ ‘ notwithstanding what I have 
said,’ ef. ch. 20 a. 
The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicus 
He was a native of Mytilene (see i. 21.)— 
Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus—a contemporary of Herodotus— 


rots xpdvors—‘ The chronology,’ and in later 
writers, 
eomposed in four books at least. 
ie. twelve years older, and sixty-five years of 
See Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 


age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. 
ἔχει here, as elsewhere, nearly παρέχει. See Goll. on i. 9. Its subject is either τὸ 
χωρίον, or as Pop. and Krug. suggest, ταῦτα from what precedes, cf. Jelf, § 898, 
,tr., it involves, or gives opportunity for the setting forth. Herod.i.1. Mr. Grote, 
after observing that the period from 8.0. 477 to B.C. 4¢5 is sometimes incor- 
rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
from an ἡγεμονία to an ἀρχή. ‘The transition from the Athenian Hegemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins; but it had been consum- 
mated before the thirty years’ truce, which was concluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war.’ 
Grote, vol. v. pp. 395-6, where see also the long note on the ἡγεμονία, as con- 
The prep. conveys somewhat 


trasted with ἀρχή. ἐν οἵῳ τρόπῳ. 


more meaning than the simple dative. Bremi, to whom Poppo refers, says 
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upon Lys., p. 69, Περὶ Σηκ. ἐν τούτῳτῷ τρόπῳ ἦσθα ἄν με τετιμωρημένος, est cum 

prepositione, quod nos diceremus, gud ratione innixi, fidentes, tr., under what 

circumstances ut became established, ef. i. ὃ, ad fin. 


Cuarpter XCVIII.—(a.) ’Hiova. 


‘On the site of this city, subsequently 
the port of Amphipolis, cf. iv. 102. 


The words ἡ ἐπὶ Στρυμόνι are added to 
distinguish it from a Mendzan colony, and perhaps from, a third Eion 
mentioned by Eustathius.’ Popp. Μήδων ἐχόντων. Herod. vii. 107, 
The event occurred, Olymp. Ixxv., 4, and Olymp. lxxvi. The capture 


Grote has, I think, successfully shown, 


Kriig. 
of Seyros occurred in the latter year. 
that these three events could have formed but a small portion of the operations 
See Herod. vii 


Nothing but years of active training could have enabled the 


carried on against the Persians, from 5.0. 477 to 8.6. 466. 
106, 107. 
Athenians to acquire their remarkable ascendency in nautical skill, and their 
various other advantages, and to the same prolonged and continuous labours 
must be ascribed the disgust of the Ionian confederates, vol. v. p. 403. 

(ὁ.) πρὸς δὲ Kapvorious. Nothing is known of this, ἐποὶέ. 
μησαν. ‘That this happened during the time of Themistocles’ flight into Asia, 
we learn from ch. 137, and before the battle of Eurymedon, ch. 100. But as 
the date of this battle is itself undetermined, Clinton and Wachsmuth place the 
siege of Naxos B.c. 466, but Kriig. in the year B.c. 473, Popp. 
wrapeoTtioavtTo—lit. ‘ made them come and stand beside them,’ is not express as 
to the means employed to compel a surrender. That the place was carried by 
assault seems (as Bl. has seen) implied by the words of Aristophanes, fels σαυτὸν 
κατὰ Tov τειχοῦς ὅτε δή γ᾽ | Νάξος ἐάλω, Vesp. 355. ἐδουλώθη 
From what precedes, we see that this word is not so strong as ἀνδραποδί(εσθαι; 
indeed, Kriig. says it is simply opposed to αὐτόνομος, as is the case in Xen. 
Hellenic. iv. 8, S I, 2. 

Cuarter XCIX.—(a.) ἔκδειαι ---" arrears. This is evidently so to be 
translated, as the passages adduced by Popp. prove. Zon. et Suidas, ἐκδεία, ἢ 
κεκρεωσμένη λοιπάς. al τῶν φόρων ἔκδειαι sunt Polybio τὰ προσοφειλόμενα τῶν 
ὁμολογηθέντων χρημάτων. Livio, reliquum pecunie ex eo quod pepigerant, 


xviii. 37. The term in the Latin jurists is religuatio. λειποστράτιον 


—refusal, or omission of military service. The word had a technical applica 
tion in the Athenian law, as indicating a particular civil offence. In the cast 
of a γραφὴ λειποστρατίου, actual desertion seems to have been implied. The 
penalty upon conviction was a fine, and complete disfranchisement of the 
offender and his descendants. ἔπρασσον, as the compound verb, 
This and 
the cognate substantive ταλαιπωρία denote regular and prolonged devotion to 
labour. Wachsmuth, vol. ii. § 53, is justified in saying, ‘ The lonians and their 
Greek neighbours were too much debased by sensual pleasures to prefer freedom, 
at the price of toil and privation, to servitude which insured them the enjoy- 
ment of luxury.’ See their conduct as described by Herod. vi. 12. 

τὰς avdyxas—' the compulsory measures which they did employ; said τὴ the 
first instance of tortures applied to extort confession. 


éxmpdoaow—were very strict and exacting. ταλαιπωρεῖν. 


I cannot agree wild 
Popp. that there is any allusion to military engines and besieged towns, Cl. 1¥. 
$7, and Dem. ii. 29; Isocrates, iv. 81. 
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.) ἐν ἡδονῇ ἄρχοντες. This may be considered equivalent to ἡδεῖς ἐν τῇ 
—agreeable in their government ; but such a use of ἡδονῇ must be admitted 


proposes to make ἄρχοντες ἦσαν equivalent to ἦρχον, a predicate modified by 
the phrase ἐν ἡδονῇ, ‘no longer ruled to the satisfaction of their allies’ The use 
of the participle with εἰμι for the finite verb is, I think, common in the Greek 
Test., and may be found elsewhere. ὁμοίω ς---ὡς ἐν ἀρχῇ μετὰ τὸν 
This perhaps may mean, they made 
light of it, just as Juvenal uses ‘ facilis, —Queis facile edem conducere, ὅζο. 
iii, 31. 
(c.) ἀπόκνησιν, we might almost render ‘ shirking, —‘ trying to get off 

ἐτάξαντο--- they made the arrangement for themselves,’ voce media. The accu- 


7 
Παυσανίαν, Schol. ῥᾳδίον ἦν. 


sative τὸ ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα, not as Β]., ‘what the expense comes to,’ but the 
expense coming to, or devolving on them, may be regarded as placed in explana- 
ory apposition to τὰ χρήματα. Popp. suggests another way of taking the 
ords, sc. χρήματα ἐτάξαντο (Sore) φέρειν τὸ ἱκν. ἀναλ. ; but this does not seem 
This sense of ἱκνέομαι is found in Herod. vi. 65, 84, 86, ix. 26; and 

é hy ‘ ) δ »" \ ~ ¢ > , >» © 
x. also cites Ar. Pol. iv. 1, 1, ἐάν τις μὴ τῆς ἱκνουμένης ἐπιθύμῃ und ἐξεως 
ἄπειροι. The common reading is ἄποροι, but many of the 


I think 


they are right, for ἄποροι is rather tautological, and at any rate much more 


best MSS. read ἄπειροι, which is adopted by Bekker, Poppo, and Goll. 


likely to have been substituted for ἄπειροι than vice vers4. ἄπειροι implies that 
they were destitute of that experience which the pfactical service they had 
declined alone could give. 


Cuarrer C.—(a.) ras πάσας és [tas] διακοσίας. There is much varia- 
tion in MSS. and among editors concerning the article before the numeral. 
The reading appears to me to depend upon the historical fact whether the 
Later 
writers state the number as much higher, but they vary so among themselves, 


Persian fleet at Eurymedon consisted of more than z0o ships or not. 


and exhibit so much tendency to exaggeration, that their authority is not worth 
much. Besides, what became of the remaining vessels not destroyed by Cimon? 
» necessity of the case, and indeed conformably to the usual practice, 
the Persians, we may be sure, ran a// their ships on shore, so that their whole 
foree might be concentrated to repel the inevitable attack of their enemy ; and 
how, in this case, could any of the vessels have escaped the victors? I should 
therefore tr. the whole of them, up to thewr full count of 200—i.e. the whole 200 
ofthem. Other ways of accounting for the article seem to me futile. Mr. 
as, 1 see, taken a view similar to the above, vol. v. p. 419, note. 


χρόνῳ ὕστερον. 5.0. 465, or, according to Kriug., B.c. 467. TOU 


μετάλλου. According to Herod. the gold mine brought in 80 talents yearly 
See vi. 46-48, vii. 18; and read Bockh, Public E. of A. book 
lil. ch. 20. Thucyd. had an interest in it, through his wife, and resided at 
Seapté-Hyle during his banishment. For an historic parallel, see Grote’s 
hote, ibid. 


to the Thasians. 


(ὁ.) Ἐννέα ὁδούς. ‘On the Strymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, 
hear the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of the 
nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or settlement called Nine 
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Ways, a little above the bridge which here served as an important communica. 
tion for all the people of the interior, Grote, v. p. 421. On the Edonians, ef, 
Herod. v. 124, Vii. 110, 114, 1X. 75, and ᾿Ηδωνὶς ala Aesch. Perse, 487. 

ξυμπάντων. Their destruction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. Kriig. would therefore accept Valla’s conjecture, ξύμπαντες, tc, th 


colonists; or, with Heilman, read gvordytwy, Arn. considers it natural that 
all the Thracian tribes should combine to destroy a colony attempting to settle 
itself in such an advantageous position as Amphipolis, especially as they hai 
already defeated a similar attempt by Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. v. 126, 
Histizeus, he might have added, had been similarly unsuccessful, Grote vi, 
Δράβησκος, according to Leake, is the modern ‘Drama,’ This occurred 


p. 16. 


B.C. 467-464. 
Cuarrer CI.—(a.) waxass. Commentators are puzzled, as only one batt! 
15 mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ‘ hostilities!’ ὃ 


note on iii. 65. ὑπέσχοντο κρύφα. Upon this, Grote takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘ The first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 

the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
The student 


must consult upon these, Arn.’s excellent note on this chapter ; Miiller’s Do- 


engagement by Sparta,’ Vv. p. 423. Εἵλωτες Περίοικοι. 
rians, book iii. ch. 2, 3; Hermann’s Pol, Antig. Greece, 


Grote. τοῦ σεισμοῦ. The article, because it was the worst ever 


known in Greece, Olymp. ci. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save ἢ 
houses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetus, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas. The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary 11 
at Teenarum. és Ιθώμην ἀπέστησαν. 


mark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. 


See Grote, V. p. 425. 
Kriig. quotes 
ἀπόστας εἰς Μύσους, Xen. Anab. 1. 6, 7. The remarkable expression of At: 
stotle (Pol. ii. 6, 2) concerning the Helots is quoted by Krig., ὥσπερ γὰρ ee 
SpevovTes τοῖς ἀτυχήμασι διατελοῦσιν. 

Θάσιοι δέ. Her 


7 


τεῖχος and vavs—without the article, 


(d.) rére—here, as often, ‘ the well-known time.’ 
the narrative is resumed. 
jn the quotation of legal formule, items in an account, and such familiar matter 
See note, ch. 8 a; ef. iter alia ch. 108, iii. 117. καθελόντες. 1 
this case, as generally, the participle sine articulo expresses the condition 
the predication. This is clearly shown by the present example, since it stanes 
for ἐφ᾽ ᾧ---ὥστε. 
ch. 99. 


of the expenses of the war. 


Cf. i. 108, iii. 115, 117 if, ἐτάξαντυ, 


7. ταξάμενοι. ( 


ὅσα ἔδει, Krig. supposes to mean arrears and the paymen! 


Cuarrer CII.—(a.) ἐμηκύνετο. Two battles are mentioned by Herod 


ix. 35. ἀλλούς. ‘The Aginetans, 11. 27 ; Plateans, iii. 54; Mast 
neeans, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3, 


οὐκ ὀλίγῳ. With 4000 hoplites, Arist., Lysist., Krug. 


Popp. ἦλθον. Olymp. lxxix. 1, or B.C.4 

TELXOMAXEM 
So in the case of Platea, Herod. ix. 70. Cf. Thue. li. 75, Vil. 79- Tour” 
We must supply τοῦ Terxouaxeiv, Popp. refers to τῆς δυνάμεως ἐνδεᾶ, ci. 


“Eydea ἐφαίνετο quasi τὰ πράγματα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων est dicendi genus ™r" 


town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiacus. 
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conale,” Popp. ‘ When there was shown to be a deficiency in this respect.’ 
τολιορκίας, without the article, as it turned out along siege. Kriig. quotes 
Polyb. i. 17; 9, πολι plas χρονίου προφαινομέτης. βίᾳ γὰρ ἂν εἷλον--- 
οἰεγιυῖδο, had not this deficiency existed, they would have captured the place by 
storm. 

(b.) φανερά, opposed to ἀδήλως ἤχθοντο, ch. 92, Popp. ph τι connects itself 
with δείσαντες, though the cognate notion καὶ ἀλλοφύλους ἅμα ἡγησάμενοι inter- 
Κυῖο. refers to Plugk on Eurip. Herac. 227, and Lobeck, Ajaz, p. 268. 
τὺ τολμηρὺν καὶ τὴν vewt.—‘ the enterprising and revolutionary spirit. 
Cf. ii. 87. ἀλλοφύλους". 


yenes. 


The never-extinguished animosity between 
the Dorian and Ionian race is justly considered as one of the real causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton (Fasti Hell. ann. 464-461 8.0.), following Plu- 
tarch. has recognised two Lacedzemonian requests to Athens, and two expedi- 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one B.c. 464, just after the earthquake, a 
second B.c. 461. 
440, 43 The earthquake took place at the 
time of the siege of Thasos, for it was the earthquake which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an invasion of 


Mr. Grote’s arguments for a single expedition (vol. v. pp. 
note) appear to me conclusive. 


Attica: but Cimon commanded at Thasos, and consequently could not have 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides must have 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should have been all at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention. The gross 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. v. 1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) οὐκ ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίονι---' not for the best of motives, as we should say. 


Cf, προσποίησις ἐπὶ χεῖρον, Theoph. Περὶ Εἰρωνείας, or, in this place perhaps, 


not for the more honourable reason of the two—i.e. ὅτι οὐδὲν προσδέονται αὐτῶν 
On the Argives and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 
ii, p. 424, and Grote, v. 429. ‘ Argos, neutral during the Persian invasion, 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
ἐπὶ τῷ Μήδῳ. The 
dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotes the ‘ object’ against which 


ἔτι. ᾿Αργεῖας. 


years before from the Spartan King Cleomenes.’ 


the treaty was directed. κατέστη. The verb agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, as is not unusual. 


τεταγμένος, ὃ, 98. 


Kriig. quotes from Herodotus ἵπποι τε καὶ ἄνὴρ 


Cuarter CIII.—(a.) δεκάτῳ. 
lorus also, however, says 10. 
See Jelf. 


(b.) κατ᾽ ἔχθος ἤδη τὸ Λακεδαιμονίων--- the animosity which they had 


Dio- 


ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐξίασιν----' on condition that 


Krig. would read 8’, i.e. τετάρτῳ. 


Li, ey shall emigrate.’ 


hy this time begun to entertain towards the Lacedemonians. The objective 
genitive, as ch. 96, μῖσος, and τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ἔχθος, ii. τι. Cf. iv. 1, vil. 57. 

κατῴκισαν és—settled into, or, as Wwe should say, 77~—an elliptical way of 
speaking that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with ἐν for és, v. 35. 


ΤῚ * ͵ 
ihe same words occur Vl. 7 Ναύπακτον. 


͵" 


The modern Lepanto, a 
Subsequent events showed 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in which to locate an 


enemy to Lacedemon. Cf. ii. go. Kriig.’s date for this event is B.c. 462. 
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(c.) προσεχώρησαν. Onthis brief notice of a most important event, seg 
Grote, vol. v. p. 435. ‘This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe. 
nians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
, ᾿ " . . 1? ἊΣ ᾿ - EAM 1 q re Κ Ἐ: 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Crisszean Gulf, on which the Megarian 
port of Pegze was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Moun 
re den rT mine ὙΠ 

Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army οἱ 
the Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. 

importance in its effects upon Grecian politics ; it was counted as a wrong 
‘ - 1 . £ i ) 1 flam, 
Lacedzemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
their allies, the Epidaurians and A2ginetans, 


It was, moreover, of great 


of war between them and Athens ; 
taking their part.’ Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Megara once more reverted t 
the Peloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist. Ach. v. 460, 648. T 
date is very uncertain: Miill. says B.c. 458 ; Wachsmuth, B.c. 457: Manso, 1 
464; Grote, B.C. 461 or 460, Νίσαιαν. This place was eighteen stadia 
from Megara, and even in Strabo’s time (9, p. 391) connected with it by] 
walls. ‘ These “long walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and u; 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpos 


extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city, Grote, v. p. 437. 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Pira us and 
Phalerum. κάτειχον. Cohibebant, kept them close, restricted, consequently, 
harassed. ἀπὸ rovdse—it was mainly from this that the excess 

(or violent) animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated. As 
τοῦδε, according to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Krug, 
understands ἀπὸ τοῦδε χρόνου. But the above rule is not without exceptions. 


Cuaprer CIV.—(a.) ἀπέστησεν. Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year B.c. 460. ἐκ Μαρείας. This place βίου 
according to Kiepert’s map, on the inland shore, to the S.W. of the great Jak 
of Mareotis. Inaros thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremily 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began B.c. 361, which agrees with Krig.’s chronology. | 
bd pov. This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name. 
This form of spelling is most consonant with the anal g 
Donaldson, New Cray: 


Ρ - ᾽ 14 ἌΝ > " ἔ 
p. 195, yet Bekker, following some few MSS., reads ᾿Αρταξόρξου. 


"Apratéptou. 


Ἐέρξης, and the Hebrew form of the name. Se 


δ᾽ +h 
A 


(6.) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the name 0 


mM ὍΝ . + i - a lo 7 ᾿. τὰ + your il Cypru: 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their country 1n UY] 
t 


in Egypt, in Phenicia, among the Haliensians, at A°gina, and in Megara. 


Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, ὃ 


their military activity. Béckh, in his great work (Corp. Jnscrip.), 
“ “ vt ‘ Θ᾽ NC . Olvi 
that the vear intended is not the natural, but the civil year; 1.6. U! 


. "ὦν" ω΄-" a) i - fers from 
Ixxx. 3, or from summer B.C. 459 to summer B.c. 458. This he infers 1 


fact that the battles mentioned by Thue. as having been fought in the | 
But Arn. remarks 


1 
1 } 


preliminary skirmishes must have taken place, and that the men may have 


would not otherwise be included in the given year. 


Megarid, 
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‘The funeral ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘in honour of those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were performed in the 
winter, i.e. at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the civil, year.’ 
ναυσὶ διακοσίαις. 
viii. 86. 


Krug. 


slain in some of these. 


According to Isocrates 200 triremes were lost in Egypt, 
Diodorus says 300, xiii. 25. More than 200 vessels, Thue. ch. 110. 
ἀναπλεύσαντες. Remark the force of the preposition, as in 
kpatovuvresk.t.A. Kriig. refers to Ctesias, Persic. c. 32, and 
Diodorus ii. 74, who speak of a great battle, in which the viceroy Achzemenes, 
brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inarés (cf. Her. vii. 7). According 
to Herod, (iii. 12) 100,000 men perished. Λευκὸν τεῖχος. Arn. 
says: ‘The white castle of Memphis was the headquarters of the Persian force 
in Egypt, amounting, native and tributary, to 120,000 men, (Herod. ii. 30, 
iii. 91). According to the Scholiast it received this name because built of stone, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On τῶν δύο μερῶν, cf. ch. 10 
and 74. Περσῶν καὶ Μήδων. So described, though they had 
some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remarkable that the 
ancient appellation, of Μῆδοι, was generally retained, though the Persians were 
the dominant race. Cf. Μηδικὸς Πόλεμος, Mndicew, Μηδισμός, &c., and ἐπεὶ 
στρατὸν ὥλεσε Μήδων, ch. 132, as well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of Aéschylus. 


ἀνάβασις. 


CuapreR CV.—(a.) ᾿Αλιᾶς. The name ᾿Αλιεῖς belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, periceci to the Dorian 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote conjectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themselves masters of Treezen, which we subsequently find in their posses- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
so said by Thucyd., doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kexpugadeia. 
According to Leake, the modern Kyra, one of the small islands which lie 
between Epidaurus and A2gina. This action was not decisive, but ‘in the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of A®gina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tacties acquired by twenty years practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive. ... The maritime power of gina was 
irecoverably ruined.’ Grote, vol. v. p. 438 (part ii. ch. 46). 

(ὁ.) Λεωκράτους. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Platea. Plutarch, 
Arist. c. 20. Popp. Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1, 582 ὃ (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ‘ Between the political parties of this age, far from being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Demus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand forth from the darkness which shrouds the frag- 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout war- 
rors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.’ Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (ἀνὴρ ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῇ θαυμαζόμενος, 
Diod. xi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to advance the popular cause, into 
Beotia, Phocis, and Thessaly. Leocrates was colleague to Aristides at Platza, 
ind commanded in the war with AXgina, B.c. 457. Tolmides was more distin- 
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guished for daring than prudence. During th 
for Pericles. After Cimon’s death he 


. banishment of Cimon he con- 


ducted successively several expeditions 

led the Athenian army into Beotia, and fell at Coroneia. πρότερον belongs 
to ἐπικούρους (ὄνταΞ), Krug. τὰ ἄκρα THs Γερανείας. Krig 
) The high ridge of land stretching across the Isthmus from 
Corinth to Megara, so ealled from its resemblance to a erane’s neck. θὲ 


itary position, ef. supra. 


reads Tepavias. 


its importance as a mil See Wachsmuth, 1 
Appendix 111. 
ν ἐκ THS πόλεως ὑπολοίπων. r.. ‘ those who we 


, ; . i aid ἘΨΎΡΥ ee * 7 ; “yuld 
city, a yersion not strictly accurate, i is—o} those ¥ ho οἱ { 


Ρ ; ι 
furnished from the city, 1.6. such as were left there. οἱ πρεσβύτατοι, 


of compulsory military 
Does this refer to those not 3 


i.e. those above the age service, which reached fr 
puberty up to sixty. οἱ νεώτατοι. 
| 1 militia, in which all young Athe- 


ἢ 
old enough to be περίπολοι, ἃ sort of mobilizet 


o twenty were obliged to serve ? Po} po thinks not. 


either side thought the ms lve 


nians from eighteen t 
αὐτοὶ ἑκάτεροι. Kriig. quotes v. 41, Vil. 34; 
to have had the worst « f 3¢. Compare ὡς αὐτοὺς ἑκατέρους ἄξιουν vikay, Vil. 34, 

Ὶ ᾿ , ; , > ᾿ ‘ , ν : 
and Herod. ix. 26, ἐδικαίεον αὐτοὶ ἑκάτεροι ἐχεί! 
κακιζόμενοι. 


1 


τὺ ἕτερον KEpas ὅμω-ς--- thoug 
᾿ n ᾽ és Mh μέ ἢ ὁ omnatinor 

hoth sides claimed the victory [This indignat 

-acteristic of Grecian manners, Grote. 


.eir own old men is ; el 
ae ate =a ee 
Eu βαλόντες. The flict is said by Diodorus to have taken place ἐν Ty A®) 


ueyvn Κιμωλίαᾳα. 
προσ βιασθέν. Krug. conye etures προβιασθέν, "7 


‘ders it difficult to under τὸ χώριον after the | 


" 
hecause ἢ Cc 


Pop. fills up πρὸς τὸ ἐσελῦει 


χώρ!ι0) 


YY 


4 Ἰ τ - ᾿ Ἰ 
ἢ | woos demands sometnoing he sort. 


compa! 


,» ς aa Ξ 
res προσαναΎκακειν, ἸΥ. 73, vu. 15. 


New Testament, 1t orten me uns 


mary ἐσέπεσεν--οὖ must be remember 
.a common milit: _used to denote a body ΟἹ men throwing th 
Quite similar to the } 


Ϊ ᾿ > ᾿ Yr) 
selves 1nto a position 4 


περιεῖργον- i.@. Says Pop] 


᾿ ὃ " δὰ, σα . Ὶ " “ sank 
as Krug. remarks, 1 we eonnect ἔτυχε περιεῖργον, the ὁ woum 


τ we retain the old distinction between t 
Ka 


οἴκημα. 
αὐτό, hut. 
elpyov 
‘incluserunt,’ would perhaps be more propel 
of the ‘close,’ by which the fugitives h 


unne essary. 


words, εἶργον, 
-s to the front entrance 


πρόσωπον τοῖοι 
most probably hy the use of slings. 


gone in. κατέλευσαν 


"ὁ: . ρ : ae ΝΝ 
avrots—such a dative as 15 often found, and may be perhaps included 


the general head of dativus commodi. Cf. ch. 89, ὃ 3: 


Carrer CVII.—(2. 
notion is in intention, not in act ; 


See Jelf, § 688, obs. 


ἡ ἤρξαντο οἰκοδομεῖν. 


Ψὕ “ » oy ᾿ ‘4 le. OLKOV 
ἄρχεσθαι, when he the partic) 


hen it is actually begun. 
The difficulties concerning these walls wi 
2. In the present passage Thucyd. speal 


proper place, ἣ, 11. 
wall.’and that to the Pirzeus, as τὰ μακρὰ τείχη : the intermediate wa 


implication. Kriic. assigns the ἤρξαντο to 5.6. 459: 
It is certainly common enough to use 


μοῦντες, Ἢ 


τείχη K.T.A. 


«μέσον, 18 included by 
Awpias,; τὴν μητρόπολιν. 


present case is li. 4. ἐσπίπτουσιν ἐδ 


- wv * » ease 
Oo, @ ETUYEV ov ὑρυγμα Tepe yy 


We have an infinitive διε 

τὰ μακρύ 
1] be noticed in tel 
ks of the Phaler 


1], τὸ δὲ 


the name® 
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ἃ people for their country, as ‘ ZEquos,’ ‘ Sequanos,’ by Livy, and ‘le Milanais, 
by French historians (cf. ch. iii.). Here it is rather more remarkable, as the 
singular stands in direct apposition. So Δωριῆς, ἢ μητρόπολις τῶν Awash 
iii. ¢ Doris is here a τρίπολις, not, as usually described, a τετράπολις, 4. is 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
point, for Pliny (iv. 13) makes it a πεντάπολις, and the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. i. 
121, an ἑξάπολις. βασιλέως" of course belongs to Πλειστοάνακτος, 
so also i. 114, Kriig. Pausanias, properly speaking, was never king of Lacede- 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 132. Nicomedes was his younger 
brother, and also ‘ guardian’ to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this expedition, 
see Grote, vol. v. p. 443. ‘It was soon seen that this was only a part of the 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corin- 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. . To strengthen 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Beotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athe- 
nians. Miller fixes the expedition at B.c. 457, Krig, in the spring B.c. 458. 
(b.) ἔμελλον. A good instance of the usage of this verb, were ready to pre- 
vent them, were sure to prevent them. The editors hesitate about the future, 
most of them print κωλύσειν, and ἔμελλον ἄρα λείψειν, Soph. Phil. 
84-5. Kriig. thinks that the infinitive future with μέλλω is used of inten- 
ms, implied probabilities, &c. I would compare ἔμελλον ἄρα παύσειν ποθ᾽ 
ὑμᾶς τοῦ κοάξ (Ar. Rane, 261), “1 thought I would stop your κοάξ. 
ἀεὶ ἐφρουρεῖτο, ἴ.6. since the events described in the latter part of ch. 
105, τὸ δέ ri, and in some degree too, Krig. cf. 1. 118; vii. 
48. For ἐπῆγον, which means, ‘were for bringing them in, Bl. would pe 
ἐνῆγον, * were egging them on, needlessly, I should imagine, for Thucyd. means 
describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Athens who were for ὌΡΌΜΗΜΩ 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, and ‘iisesibed 


] 
; > “ \ 


e See, with Poppo, the active, also 11. ὃς (ἐπῆγε) ; 
v) 1. 6 " i ω "“ῳ / \ 3 ai . ᾿ \ 9 
46; iv. 79 (uverdyew). Upon the circumstance, see Plutarch, V2t. 


ears this meaning passim. 
Cimon. ὁ. 17, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441. οἰκοδομού 
μενα admits of literal rendering in the English idiom—hAinder, or rather stop 
# Ξ ‘ 5 « e 
Lae long malls he Lg built. 
(c.) €BohOnoav—‘ came up to the rese si m. 
CANN wp O the rescue agamst them. Poppo has a long 
upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending it will -be 
removed if we remember that Bon@éw is really βοηθὸς Ew, i.e. εἶμι. See the 


questior a MSS ' in ᾿ ' 
juestion fully discussed in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 58, and add to the 


instances there given a very clear one, ὡς πᾶν τελοῦντι (not τελοῦντα) προξένει 
hes: Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained Seselivtens 
τοὐμὸν ὄμμα, (dip. Col. 1083, (which Linwood says, ‘ vix intelligi potest,’) to 
mean, having witnessed with my own eyes ; because θεωρήσασα = θεωρὸς «ὅκα 
i.e. all capable of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clinton, Fast. 
The number of hoplites when the war began was 29,000. See 
τὰν ate ὅπῃ διέλθωσιν. This is said to be the ‘ conjunctivus deli- 
os which occurs even after past tenses, cf. 11. 52; lll. 112; Vv. 65 
he explanation seems to me to rest upo > same g¢ i as . al 
recurrence from the directa to the aes, _ vi τ a 
é a oratio. mood, 2.6. mode οὗ 
thought, is employed under which the question presented itself to the party 
I 2 
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for the time being, and by this means greater vividness is given to the narra- 
tion, to he ata loss to know by what means they must pass through. 
κατὰ τὺ ξυμμαχικόν ‘in accordance with the terms of the alliance.” Krig 


of. ii. 223 ili. 33 ἵν. 33 Υ͂. 6. μετέστησαν, cf. 1. 130; ii. 67, Krug. 


who refers concerning the faithlessness of the Thessalians to Bornel, Prolegg. 


ad Dem. p. 89; ἃ work which I have not seen. 


CHAPTER CVIIL—(a.) Τανάγρᾳ THS Βοιωτίας. This eollocation 15 of 
frequent occurrence. See ‘i. 2, Πλαταίαν τῆς Bowrlas ; ji. 25; Μεθώνην τῆς: 
Λακωνικῇς, aud more particularly Arn.’s note on ill. 105. The town was built 
a rugged eminence upon the north bank of the Asopus, near its junction 


upon 
Plato, Menexenus, p. 242, speaks of it as a drawn 


with the Thermodon. 
battle, but this is only ἃ rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
testimony of Thucydides. It was, however, so little decisive that the Pelo- 
ponnesians obtained no advantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 


retreat over the ridge of Geraneia (Grote, V. 441). Most chronologers, 11- 
eluding Clinton, place the battle in B.c. 457. Krug. makes it, as Diodorus 
The latter speaks of two battles, but there is πὶ 


has it, one year earlier. 
δενδροτομήῆήσαντε5, ἃ rare 


στουπα for supposing him to be correct. 
word. Cutting down the fruit and timber-trees implied ravages of other 
The Schol. therefore explains τὴν γῆν τέμοντες. Poppo quotes Livy, 


Ἰσθμοῦ, sine articulo, ef. ch. 62. 


kinds. 
Vv. 24. 
after having made a truce for four months, says Diodorus, xi. 80. 

The extreme precision οἱ 


ἀπῆλθον 


δευτέρᾳ καὶ ἑξηκοστῇ, B.C. 456 (Clinton, p. 255): 
the date marks, says Grote, the strong impression which it made upon the 
Athenian mind. 

(d.) Οἰνοφύτοι5. 
poses this name to denote some spot famous for its vines—‘ The vineyards. 


Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menexenus, su 


So, too, Bl. But localities often derive their names from such attributes: Ul 
descriptive term becoming appellative (cf. τοὺς Ῥειτούς, il. 19); and from the 
absence of the article Krug. believes this to be the case in the present instance 
mepietAov— lit. ‘ stripped the wall from around st? Of. τοῦ ἄλλου περιῃρημένν 
ἢ χε. BL, 1 know nov on what ground, interprets, ἡ dismantled by removing 
the battlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled 
by an invading force.’ ἑκατὸν &vdpas— Preerant Locris nobiles 
ex centum familiis, quorum nobilitas ex majoribus mulieribus deducebatu! 
One individual, therefore, was probably selected from 


ef. Polyb. xii. 5, Goll. 
See go Ὁ. Whet 


each of these. rarelxn..-.T% ἑαυτῶν τὰ μακρά. 
the writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for t! 
purpose of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeatet 
in each definition. See Ar. Nubes, 764, τὴν λίθον ταύτην, τὴν καλήν, Τὴ! 
διαφανῆ. Jelf, § 459, 5: thus explains the idiom: “ When two or more attr 
butives are joined with a substantive, each of which has a pecuhar force, Ut 
article is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives ΠΟΙΟΥ͂ 
the substantive.’ 
‘The reduction of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistres 


ὡμολόγησαν, after a siege of nine montis 


of the sea, on the Peloponnesian coast, not less than on the Atgean, Grov 


K.rig. dates 8.0. 458, Miiller, B.c. 457- 


παν. 100. Ν ) Ἂχ 
9 1 NOTES ON HUCYDIDES. iB ef 
. / 
(c.) περιελόντες K.7.A. I i ζ m m 
{ T.A, agree with ul air 
mentators, that these participl : ες ist against some other com- 
3, 86 pi 5. cannot, in this place, denot sondite 
which the surrender was ‘ d mm fs εὐ place, sein ths accede nace 
wettage : : as oe e. They denote circumstance rather than condi 
tion—when they had pulled dow Y ‘ . 7 
own their walls, &e.; cf. 4 
: s, &e.; ef. ar ί 
σπονδὰς ἐποοιήσαντο, ch. 115 gids ae ok as 


and 4000 hoplites (Diod. xi. 84). 


the 


περιέπλευσαν-- “ἰἴ fifty triremes 
a prataegeate ZEsch. ii. 75, p. 38, names only 1000, as 
» volunteers; but perhaps there 1 usi 
Aer : aps there is some 7 
pecan I me confusion with 


/ ™ ° 
τὸ νεώριον. Gythium. Χαλκίδα 


A city ZEtolia, < ‘ 
city of Atolia, at the foot of Mount Chalcis, and near the mouth of the 


Evenus; it 1s now calle t T Yori i 
: called Βαράσοββα. The Corinthians were at this time 


occupying the city, just as they hi i z 
; ¥,) 5 they had Molycrium for a colony in Locris (iii. 102) 
. τ - ¢ ᾽ 


a id b llium n A carn τ ll ο). io orus fo ἐπ 5 t < pa tus was 
ο l 4 ania . 


captured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo ἐν ἀποβά 

τῆς γῆς. A sort of yiective genitive, “ὁ } rai 
; ἊΣ t of objective genitive, ‘in a disembarkation in their countr 
Jelf, § 464. \ Gili 


; CHAPTER CIX. (a.) The narration is resumed from ch. ro 

ἰδέαι. On this word, to which Plato has given such a cals celebrity 

ae remarks, ‘ Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this iad it 

is indeed almost unknown to their prose, yet Thucyd ar "Νὰ ᾿ 
, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 


times: in the sense of Ges yw 
the sense of Gestalt—form or shape—only once, Vi 4 6: elsewhere it 
J ’ ‘4 \» 5 ere 1b 


Tc . 

o this I can scarcely 5 i 

il ad an searcely subscribe; as 

rm, t.é. mental form δος eet oe λ E> Ae 
I » Jorm conceived by the mind, 


I believe i 
it may n places 
1ay in most places be translated, ὁ 


ἢ ὧν Wakao .0h ; 

tands for Weise—-way, manner or mode.’ 
ti 
is its original meaning, so 
.g. here—* many forms of 


wartare sf il. Ic πᾶσ Ἔ > , , 2 
τῇ it, 9. αν ἰδέαν πειράσαντες, having tried every pienelonkle δορὰν 
attack; ili, 81, πᾶσα ἰδέα θανά Ἷ ὍΝ pit cervable Jorm of 
ανάτου, death in every form (‘ Plurima mortis 
« « \ « 5 


imago.’ ὙΙΓΟΊ]): ὁ δ᾽ “ a ft 

98, 11 lt z ch. $3, πᾶσα ἰδέα κακοτροπίας, vice in every shape ; and so ii 

Yo, Ἄ. in 1V 55 we have ὄπ » \ yo J ? ‘ " 

2a αρὰ ͵ δέ - 

hare to thi fobin which thei ," τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν ἰδέαν τῆς παρασκευῆς, con- 

a , ' ἐσ thE warlike preparations usually took—or. an unusual 

[pe ΠῚ war are ᾿Ξ οἱ A 4 Ses wv 3 4 * 

gealoiog : vi. 4, δρεπανοειδὲς τὴν ἰδέαν τὸ χώριον, the place was scythe 

Θ im form, or she af eae =. ec ‘ ᾽ ᾿ ὃ oC: a= 

a a a ape ; Vii. 29, precisely as iii. 81. Similarly in the Attic 

ἑτέραν ὕμνων ἰδέαν, Ar. Ran. 382, a ; Attic poets, 
, Ar. Ran. 382, another type of poetry ; and Aves, 993, τίς 

‘ ᾿ Ψ « A ov, J 35 


" 


ἰδέα βουλήμα . ) δὰ ᾿ 
“ae teem what is the form of your plan? what shape is 1 , 
take? By keeping this, its 1] at shape 15 it going to 
enabled te ς g this, its true meaning, in view, we shall, I think, be better 
NADLEC oO rpats ἄς ἄνες, / ᾿ 9 ; ) 
or form of τς ᾿ porns Setrgs selected the word to express the eternal type 
rt form of which all perishal i ΠΕ . en 
‘ shable things were 1 “τω = , ἐν 
word, the authorit » 3 K a ngs were the antity pes. The interest of the 
“Er ome ority of Krig., and the explanations given in some instances by 
and ὃ. , 1001 ‘ Ὧν 5 δ Sbe S DV 
(} exicon, 6. φ. ‘manner, must excuse this long notice : 
1.) Woow Λ ΒΞ Η - - J ‘ 
yi eo agin τὰ πράγματα, cf. ch. 74, ad finem 
A@S—Q] herwise ὦ ' 3 : . 
αἰ ἢ, 18: 1 ἐξ i.e. another way than the right one, wselessly, in vain 
iW. 18; Iv. 363; vil. 42 εἶ: ahem es: oa 
mentioned Ἡνυὰ ii ves | . Μεγάβαζος- ray be the individual 
ie of tl . Vii. 97 as holding a command in the fleet Μεγάβυζος wa 
I the generals Terres - Ι ¢ as 
bata et rals of Xerxes; he also commanded at Eurymedon, and must 
erefore have been a pers ; 4 st 
e been a person of some experience, see Herod. vii. 82, and 143 
int ° 5 Ὡς 143. 


Lory n 

pos was the man thre Pp 

‘ 1rough whose self-mutilati 

sion af R g se self-mutilation Darius obtz ses 
ion of Babylon, Herod. iii. 160 ai all aioe 


+ 


p ἄν δ f Q 7 
i pa Tleponv. “Ὁ : 
er the conquest, to their Christi pon So the Normans, 
4 1eir Christian name, added “ Norman” as a surname,’ Bl 

a c as c he ξ a 


A disti ; 
distinction from ‘ Mede’ mig . . 
n Me de might be intended if we accept the parallelism 
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f . yo atjative is common with all Greek 
but the addition of ἄνδρα to the national appé lative is com! se 
| Diodorus, ii. 77, Says With 3 


͵ 


Ι τὰ a ολλῆ" 
writers. μετὰ TTPATIAasS πολλή 


vw] Ϊ he) ( « οἷ » my) k S ἷ 2 I Tr 200 000, but 
i I } ) as ι PStc. 4 * ma οὲ he nu nbe I . 
shi ΒΞ and 300,000 Tri ie v t ΙΝ, I ¢ 5 


ἃ Ϊ | , t » tr y Ὗ t - t arn’ th } . ] I: σ pt 
ἢ Ὁ τ} he yp ὟΣ am un ing ) 300,000, W ll 1 τι malnet = 4 y . 
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ἐποίησ ε- 
ἔσω. ἔξω βελῶν; CI. also Xen. Anab. 1. 10, 93; Υ͂. 2; ΓΙ | 
a Bl. says, ‘1 know no other example of ἐποίησε 


ἤπειρον, pr 


icé ith ἐποίησε ‘dry land.’ 
dicate with ἐποίησε, Ι ᾿ ᾿ a 
or ἔθηκε᾽ but cf. ἐποίησεν ᾿Αθηναῖον, ll. 29, ᾿ made an Athenian, and ἄγος κρὶν 
for ἔθηκε, but cl. €*0#7) i , ll. 29 : ΤΣ 
; } αι} >. ynnecessary, Says ΤῸ 
διαβὰς taken with πεζῇ; Une j ; 
avros, ch. 125: 

ef. re χειρώσασθαι, IV. 24. 
ν᾽ Ἵν τὰ +1 
(a.) πολεμήσαντα---ὈΓ} a sort of hypallage agrees wit 


page . much disputed 
> ᾽Αθηναί The exact six years are isputed 
‘ Αθηναίων. The exact six | | 
πραγμᾶτα, instead of epee 
ν are. ef. cl ἐσ ὠθησαν. 
Clinton makes them commence B.C. 455, ef. ch. 104. | sag 
i Ι ayl i erslalis 
Here again Diodorus betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the 


heni 16 olested, fr admiration of thell 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from ‘ 


gece But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they have adoptet δι 
dungerous and difficult route to Cyrene ? For ἐσώθησαν ἐς, οἵ. sup. age a, ὃ ' 
"Auvptacos. Not the Amyrtzeus who, B.C. 414; i.€. forty years ἘΠΕ omy 
revolted from Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by four successive wi 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty 7 a agian 
The man here mentioned was reduced to submission, according to as 
though his son Pausiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, παν 
40; iii. τ 5--τοῖς ἕλεσι, Herod. 11. 117, 140. They were — ππρβῆρμον 
Canopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was (δὶ 


the Delta. : | aise 
i ; ) se, 3 awy ἐρέται 
after the Norman invasion , and cf. JEsch. Perse, 39, Ελειοβάται, ν | 
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Compare the stand made in the marshes ΟἹ Ely by the Eng 
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the shore, came to land ;: ef. ὑπὸ νύκτα δὲ σχόντες, 111. 91. ἔσχον, κάτεσχον, τ 
εσχον are, as Duk. r marks, all properly nautical words, and the γν | 
ἴσχω, σχήσω, ἔσχον, is generally found with a dative or et joni , 
ii. 25; ili. 29, 33> 343 vii. 1. ‘Insolentia sunt verba, vil. 35. sist ee 
κατὰ τὸ Μενδήσιον κέρας. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning - ᾿ 
miost westerly one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod. u. ! 


angelmé soses that the us 
cf. Pindar, Frag. 89, ἔσχατον Νείλου xépas. Engelman supposes t 


of κέρας may be ἃ relic of the ancient symbolism which ie gprgesne 
under the type of a bull: ef. ‘ tauriformis Aufidus, Hor., and 1 singe 
Arnold upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was per ae 
cornu copie. οὐκ εἰδότες, i.e. the crews, understood from TPH" 


Poppo. 


i, 83, 92; Vi. 52; Vall. 10%. 
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Cuarter CXI.—(a.) Βασίλεως. Certainly not king of all Thessaly, as 


is plain from iv. 78. Popp. therefore suggests that he was Tagus. But there 
were several of these dominant families in Thessaly—the Aleuade, for instance 
_who are styled kings by Herod. vii. 6, and appear to have ruled at Larissa. 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these early 
Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wachsmuth, uncle of Antiochus, 
and member of a dynasty connected with the Aleuade and Scopade, which 
had its seat at Pharsalus. The date of the expedition is very variously given : 
Arn., B.C. 454; Diodorus—mixing it up with those against the Phocians and 
Locrians—after (Enophyta, B.c. 457; Krug. agrees with Arn., adding, ‘in the 
spring ;’ Clinton, B.C. 455. παραλαβόντε-ς---αὐίον taking up the 
contingents. Krig., who cf. the same word infra, and 
ὅσα μὴ προϊόντες. Popp. rightly fills up the ellipse, 
ὅσα κρατεῖν ἐδύναντο μὴ προϊόντε:ς--- all they could make themselves masters of 


Beotian and Phocian 


Vill. 20. 


without stirring far from camp τὰ ef. iv. 16, φυλάσσειν τὴν νῆσον ὅσα μὴ ἀποβαί- 
γοντας. Kriig. adds, ὅσον μὴ χερσὶ καίνων, Ed. Tyr. 446. ὅπλων--- 
the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equivalent to ὁ castris 
(Popp.), but see the note on iil. I. ἄπρακτοε--- without effecting 


anything.” In Thuce., says Kriig., always active. 


(b.) μετὰ δὲ ravra—i.e. in all probability the following year, B.C. 453. 
Kriig, says in the same year. τὰς Πηγάς. See ch. 103. 
vais—fifty, according to Diodorus, xi. 85; a hundred, according to Plutarch, 
Pericles, το, Krug. τοὺς προσμίξαντας. Those who came into conflict 
vith them. The less veracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out 
πανδημεί, διαπλεύσαντες πέῤαν, to be taken together—having 


sailed across, probably to Naupactus. Οἰνιάδας, a name from the 


wine made in the district. In S. Acarnania, on the right bank of the Acheléus. 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
modern city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always in- 
dicated by the name of its inhabitants. 


Cf. ii. 102, 11. 94, 1V. 77. 
is the case with Leontini. 


Such, too, 
From these we must distinguish such names as Veil 


and Gabii, which always stand for cities. Cf. note on ch. 1074. 


Cuarrer CXII.—(a.) διαλιπόντων ἐτῶν τριῶν. 


ΠΡΥΟΥΤ 
ἐδ οὐ! 


The five years’ truce, 
ore, according to the general computation, commenced B.c. 450; accord- 
ing to Kriig., summer B.c. 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 


see his rival removed from Athens (vol. v. p. 453). πολέμου ἔσχον. 


Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Eurip. Heracleid. 924, «ἔσχεν 
δ᾽ ὕβρις. 


bentur ἔσχε et σχές.. 


In his locis σχεῖν idem fere valet ac παύσασθαι, quo sensu sepe adhi- 
. Noster locus fateor ab his paulo diversus est. Quamvis 
enim bene Greea sit locutio ἔσχε τοῦ πολέμου, eessavit a bello, non ideo tamen 
constat, Graecos dixisse ἔσχεν 5 πόλεμος, cessavit bellum.’ BL says, for ἄπεσχον, 
there being an ellipse of ἑαυτούς, Matth. § 353. 3. Cf. Jelf, § 517. 

Ἀμυρταίου. See ch. 110. We see from this that in the former chapter Thuc. 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. μεταπέμποντοξ. 
μεταπέμπειν = accersere, usually the middle μεταπέμπεσθαι, T. Κα. A. The 
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difference 1 believe to be that media voce the word signifies to sé nd for as 
something of our own, to send for as a right, or 4 command ; in the active, 
simply to send for as a request. Κίτιον in the south-east of 
Cyprus, the birth-place of Zeno and Apollodorus. 
See Grote, vol. v. p- 455: 


Κίμωνος. Itis 


not clear whether of disease or from a wound. 
(b.) bwep— off Salamis, according to our nautical nomenclature. Lit. hang- 
ing over, because vessels seen from the land are μετεώροι, OF apparently sus- 
pended upon the line of the horizon (Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 636). Οἱ. 1. 137, 
Vill. 95. ἅμα. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying that 
the battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
πάλιν. There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I believe, 
however, that it is only a slightly irregular usage for al πάλιν érSovcai—as we 
might say, the ships from Egypt back again. Popp. Says, _ supple ἀπεχώρησαν, 
ut dicitur ἀναχωρεῖν πάλιν, iii. 5, οὔ ἀπῆλθον πάλιν, iv. 72; Goll. αἱ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ 
πόλεμον 


νῆες ἐξ Αἰγύπτου ἐλθοῦσαι, which I cannot think correct. 
: τος ΟΦ a 
ἐστράτευσαν. A cognate accusative after a neuter verb, as τ it had been 


στρατείαν ἐστράτευσαν. ῬΟΡΡ. ef. ‘ Bellum militabitur,’ Hor. Epod. i. 

such phrases as πύστεις ἐρωτᾶν, 1. 5, αὐτάρκη θέσιν κεῖσθαι, 1. 375 Jelf, g 564. 
παρέδοσαν Δέλφοις. Because, as Arn. remarks, the noble Delphian famuies 
were of Doric origin. aders—in their turn, denoting some action 
strongly eontrasted with, or opposed to. that which has been last mentioned. 
The Phocians, according to Miller ( Dorians, l. Ρ. 262), had no real claim t 
the management of the Delphian Oracle. ‘There was ἃ native nobility whos 
influence over the oracle was very considerable (Eurip. Jon, 418)—so great 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it.’ Bockh 
(Public Econ. p. 601, note) writes, ‘ The temple of Delphi was, according to t 
agreement of the Greeks, an independ: nt sacred possession, the chief manage 
ment of which was exclusively vested in the eouncil of Amphictyons, and the 
sacred assembly at Delphi ; but the Phocians were always putting in elai isi r 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to belong to them, and t! 
they had even once been in possession of it (Diod. xvi. 23), an assertion whl 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer (Jl. ii. 518); and 


claims, according to Diodorus (xvi. 29), were brought forward in Olymp. 
2. and assisted by the eountenance of Sparta.’ See also Grote (iv. P: 
T. K. A., following the American editor, has eonfused the references 1} 


place. Refer to ch. 118, il. 121, and v. 18. 


CHAPTER CXIlI.—(a.) The operations of Athens against the Persians ar 
here concluded. With this is connected the famous controversy concernin 
the peace of Callias or Cimon, supp’ sed to have been made at this time with the 
Great King. Its eonditions are represented to have been so unfavourable! 
Persia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of having originated in 
the rhetorical extravagance of the later Athenian panegyrists. The Persia 


“19 . + . . υ» . αὖ CRY 
were to abandon the military occupation of Asia Minor within thre¢ 


. ther 
journey on foot, or one on horseback, of the coast; Or, according to ane’ 


ΡῈ γὴ Ξ 
account, they were not to pass the Halys to the west, or the mouth οἱ the Bo 
Is 


porus, and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be lelt ul 


turbed and untaxed. Dahlman in his Forschungen has devoted a separ 
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essay to the subject, :n which the above view is maintained. He is followed 
by Thirlwall (vol. ii. p. 473-4) who argues that the entire silence of Thucy- 
dides, the vague and contradictory statements of later writers, the obvious 
anconsciousness of the Persian court that it had ever resigned its dominion 
ower the Asiatic Greeks, and the absence of all reference to any such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties, abundantly prove that no 
peace of the sort was ever made. On the other hand, Mr. Grote is less inclined to 
regard it as a fable ; he considers that some foundation for the story must have 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to give all his argu- 
ments (see vol. v. p. 456-62). The point upon which he dwells most is, that 
auch a convention would only have been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Cimon’s death. As such, it might easily have been 
omitted by Thucydides, who lived in the actual fulness of Athenian empire, 
hoeause it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striving to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetoricians, 1n 
their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in absurd exagge- 
rations upon the matter, and have thus naturally thrown discredit upon it. 
Demosthenes speaks in very positive terms of the existence of such a peace, εὖ 
ol® ὅτι τὸν λόγον τοῦτον ἀκηκόατε, Καλλίαν τὸν Ἱππονίκου ταύτην τὴν ὑπὸ πάντων 
θρυλουμένην εἰρήνην πρεσβεύσαντα K.T.A.- De Falsé Leg. ὃ 311. 
ἐγγενομένου. ἐγγίγνεσθαι 15 intercedere, aS iv. 111, Vill. 9, Herod. v. 92; 
Krig. He also connects μετὰ ταῦτα with ἐγγενομένου, “ἡ when an interval of time 
after this had expired.’ It is possible also, of course, to take it with ἐστράτευσαν, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 114 
and 118. τῶν pevydvt wy— the party of the exiles’—1.€. those who 
had been expelled after Géno} hyta. ἐστράτευσαν. B.C. 447, Krug. 
146, ὡς ἑκάστοις. Supply ἐστράτευσαν---' with the contingent 
as each severally had to furnish the m. 

(b.) ἐν Κορωνείᾳ. The name is variously given : ἐν ᾿Αλιαρτίᾳ, says Pausa- 
nias. 1. xxvii. 6; ἐν AeBadelg, Xen. Mem. 111. v. 4. Isocrates, περὶ ζεύγους, agrees 
with Thucyd., as do Plato ( Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 
1] the localities were very close together, and the battle may have extended 
over them, as in the case of Mont St.-Jean and Waterloo, the Tchernaya and 
Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency, 
followed by so many disasters, see Grote, vol. v. p. 466. Λοκροί. 
The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schol. As they had been subjugated with 
the Beotians, cf. 108, they doubtless rebelled with them. τῆς αὐτῆς 
γνώμη 9ς---' of the same way of thinking ;’ 1.€. the same purpose to revolt. Cf. 
for the construction, Jelf, § 518, I. 
them, Tolmides himself. 


τοὺς μὲν διέφθειραν. Amongst 


(c.) of ἄλλοι πάντες. Both Arn. and Popp. interpret this to mean the 
Locrian and Phoeian exiles, with perhaps those from Eubeea. But Krug. con- 
siders that of ἄλλοι can only be Βοίωτοι--- κατελθόντες does not, he says, belong 
to of BAAor—and the sense is, The Bewotian exiles upon their return home, and all 
the other Beeotians, became independent again, ἢ. 6. with all the other Beotians. 
f, iii. 62; iv. 92. Heilman, the German translator, took this view; 580, too, 
Dale. and the last German translator (Engelman): ‘ Die Verbannten der Booter 

. als auch die iibrigen alle, We. Grote’s remark is just, that probably, as 
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was the case with the Lacedzemonians at Pylos, the captured Athenians be- 
longed to the best families in the state; otherwise they would not have con- 


sented to such unfavourable terms to recover them. 


Cuapter ΟΧΙΨΥ.-- (α.) Εὔβοια ἀπέστη. 5.0. 445. Krug. B.C. 446. 
διαβεβηκότος αὐτῷ. The construction is thus varied, for the purpose of more 
After Pericles had already got across, mews was 
Νισαίαν. See above, ch. 103. Miller, Dorvans, 


After the democratic 


clearly marking the time. 
brought to him. 

ii. 171, gives a short account of Megarian politics. 
revolution which had united the place to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
quered the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and filled all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This returo probably caused 
the revolt. See note on ch. 103. 

(b.) Θριῶξε. Sch. ἐς τὸ Θριάσιον πέδιον. Cf. ii. ch. 19. ἃ well-known 
battle ground, as appears from Herod. 1x. 7. Leake fixes the locality on the 
Sandafaro, or Eleusinien Cephisus, about three miles above Eleusis. On Pleisto- 
anax, ef. supra, ch. 107. τὸ wA€ov—as ἐς τὸ πλεῖον, li. 21. 
Because it was thought that Pleist. χρήμασι πεισθῆναι τὴν 
(xrot 


ἀπεχώρησαν. 
ἀναχώρησιν, il. 21. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. 
supposes they were too weak in force to venture further. κατε- 
στρέψαντο πᾶσαν. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Krug. See 
Aristoph. Nubes, 213. κατεστήσαντο settled by conve ntion. 
The Latins said both ‘ pactione constituc runt’ and ‘composuerunt, Pop. Cf. iil. 
15. Ἑστιαιᾶς. The Athenian settlers subsequently received this 
name, and were also called ᾿Ωρεῖται, as the place, says the Scholiast, was alter 
wards called ᾿Ωρέος. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23, ascribes this treatment to the 
fact that the Hestizeans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
Athenians would gladly avail themselves of any such pretext to establish in th 


island a military post upon which they could rely. 


Cuaprer CXV.—(4.) σπονδάς. The famous thirty years’ truce. In th 


spring, B.C. 445- See Grote. ᾿Αχαΐαν. A question is raised which 
it is by no means easy tO determine positively, whether the province of that 
name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedzemonians. Autho- 


rities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Goller, Poppo, and Kriiger decide 
against the province, principally: (1) because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens; (2) because ’Axalay 15 coupled bi th 
here and in iv. 21 with other towns ; and in the last passage the demand οἱ 
Cleon from the Lacedeemonians, ἀποδοῦναι ᾿Αχαΐαν, seems very inappropnat 
language as applied to a country not regularly in their possession. On th 
other hand, Mr. Grote (v- 47 5) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 111 we find that ‘the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally’ Arnold, from the political circumstances of Achaia, shows that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedzemon, and therefore believes it to be meant 1: 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely coincides, quoting Aristides, 1. 157: πῶ 
τὸ ᾿Αχαϊκόν. Thirlwall raises no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Engelman, the last German editor, follows on the same side, and 
explains ἀποδοῦναι (iv. 21) as a sort of zeugma applied to both the province ane 
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the towns in the same sentence. I cannot pretend to decide between such dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of " acquiring Achaia 
4s an independent ally,’ he builds a large superstructure upon the words mapa- 
λαβόντες Axalous (ch. 111) which ean only mean having taken with them certain 
Acheans. It seems strange too that Thucydides should have omitted to give 
an account of this acquisition by Athens, for we must remember it would have 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere very particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisely 
ἢ the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, ταῦτα γὰρ εἶχον 
πελοποννησίων, is not explained to my mind by saying that the Spartans con- 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property—certainly they could not con- 
sider it so in the same way ; and on similar grounds 1 should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace ἀποδοῦναι would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded 
upon ἀποδοῦναι, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard's Theophrastus, ch. xviii. p. 176. It 18 perhaps right to add that 
Miller, who in the first edition of his Dorians expressed a belief that some small 
town of the Megarid was intended, appears in the second tohave changed his mind. 
Kriig. conjectures that ‘Andda (ii. 56) may have been originally in the text. 
(Ὁ) ἕκτῳ ἔτει. In the beginning of spring, B.C. 440, Krug. Pop. says 
ΒΟ. 441, as he places im B.C. 440 the expedition of Pericles mentioned in the 
next ch. kat eBéwv—made an outcry against the Samians, the word 


implies accusation, ef. i. 73, V. 45- τὴν πολιτείαν. Αἴ that time 


an aristocratical one, Krug. 
(c.) τῶν δὲ Σαμίων---ἦσαν yap TIVES. On the construction cf. Jelt, 
§ 786. 6. 


Σάμον. This island appears to have been the most power- 
lof all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 


Ti 
but furnishing ships and men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 


cession of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, vi. 


PP: 34. 35: 


ἐρίου to note. τοῖς Suvarwrdrois—the most powerful members of the aristo- 


a / i ᾿ rm 
τῶν Σαμίων depends upon vives, Seo i. 72. 1, Krug. 


eratical party. The term ξυμμαχίαν only applies to Pissuthnes, Krug. 
émko¥pouvs—probably ‘mercenaries,’ as the word generally implies. 
ἐπανέστησαν. Krug. contrasts ἀπόστασις with ἐπανάστασι5. The first is 
simply revolt, the second is wsurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. τῶν πλείστων. Krig. observes that 
Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselves masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselves there. τοὺς ἄρχοντα. Not military only, but the 
civil officers left behind by Pericles as ἐπίσκοποι or pvAaKes. See Boéckh, Public 

of Athens. Kriig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen. 1. 14, 18, and Grote, vi. 

σφίσιν, 1.6. τοῖς Σαμίοις, so σφᾶς In ἃ relative clause, iii. 3, Krug. 

Βυζάντιοι. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Lacedzemonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still retained its Doric 
institutions and character, it seems to have taken the earliest opportunity of 
freeing itself from Ionian domination. It was, however, compelled to submit 
again at the fall of Samos, cf. 117. 
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Carrer CXVI.—(@.) 7 ats ἑκκαίδεκα. The 16 which remained, after sub- 
tracting the 44 mentioned from 60. Cf. af εἴκοσι, infra. When any definite 
part of a fixed number 1s specified the article is used. περιαγ- 
γελλοῦσαι βοηθεῖν carrying round in all directions the messagé to come up 
to aid. The infinitive stands here as In the passages quoted by Kriig. ii. 10, 
So. iv. 8, ν. $4, and, as ἢ the above version, agrees with the English idiom. 
δεκάτου αὐτου. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
oT pat ιώτιδες--' transports. They were heavy and not fit for mancuvres, con- 
sequently they were rarely, if ever, employed in action. στρατιώτας ἄγουσαι τοὺς 
μέλλοντας πεζομαχεῖν, Says the Schol. See vi. 43: and Xen. Hellen. i. I, 36. 
Kriig. remarks that the combination of two datives, as 10 this place, is 
unusual, i. 81, 11. 92, ‘vy. 11; even three are found, 10Υ. 129. 

(b.) τρισὶ τείχεσι. Mr. Grote says ἃ triple wall” A twofold wall, one 
to keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, τῷ conceivable. 

3ut three walls of circumvallation seem absurd; neither can T call to mind any 


similar case. Krug. 18 induced to suppose that three walls, one on each sid 


of the town, except the sea-side, are indicated. 1 scarcely think that Thucyd. 


times “ἃ 


4 é Ξ Ὁ ᾿ YY . . 
would have called such a περιτείχισιϑ5 three walls.’ As τεῖχος 15 SOM 
fort,’ might not the τρίσι τείχεσι refer to three detached forts, built 1m com- 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the purpose Οἱ 

ids 


blockade? I see Bloomf. in his last edition suggests the same thing, and a 


what certainly is some confirmation, that the Scholiast 5 explanation 18 TEX 


σμασι. 

(c.) ἀπὸ τῶν ἐφορμο υσῶν--- as a (ἱ tachment from the blockading squad- 
ron. 1 do not see why the use of the preposition should have been thought so 
singular. ἐπὶ Καύνου καὶ Καρίας. ΤῸ Caunus, as the spot where he 
expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Caria generally, because he did 


not know where he might fall in with them. Arn. Krug. quotes ao τὸν 


καὶ is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 


» 


Βουδόρου καὶ τῆς Σαλαμῖνος, 111. 51: 
remarks—non opus fuit seribi Kat τῆς ἄλλης Καρίας. See ‘Chrysippus et Stoic, 
Cic. Tuse. iv. 5,9, where Davis has selected several examples ; Il. xix. 63, “Ex 
τορι μὲν Kal τρωσί; ill. 33; iv. 36; vil. 65. ἐσαγγελθέντων. This appears 
to agree with the venitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the ge! 
sing. absolute—* when they were reported, not ° mhen it was reported that they. 
Jelf, § 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those wher 
πράγματα or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the [ΔῈ] 
‘eognito’ for ‘ postquam cognitum erat. Soe δηλωθέντος, 1. 74- 

Mr. Grote, assuming the truth οἵ 


os 


Φοίνισσαι vnes—e@ Phenician fleet. 


convention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any ᾿ν΄ 


tention of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37)- ἐπ 
abrovs— to their assistance, i.e. the Samians ; had the Athenians been meat! 
ἐπὶ pas, ‘ against themselves, would have been used. As Krug. remarks, W! 
should rather have anticipated παρ᾽ αὐτούς. or πρὸς αὐτούς, but ἐπὶ surely may 
be supported. Krug. says, nothing hinders us from connecting αὐτοὺς with t 

Athenians, as ἐσαγγελθέντων represents the ‘o of the finite verb; and it 

possible that he may be right. ἐπὶ ras ®. to fetch the Phenicians 


Stesagoras was ἃ Samian. 
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Cuarrer CXVII.—(a.) ἐν rovrw—during the absence of Pericles. 
ἀφράκτῳ. Whena fleet was for any length of time drawn up on shore, it was, 
as may be seen from many instances, protected by a palisade or σταύρωμα. Cf. 
τὶ, 66, Vil. 25. This precaution appears in the present instance to have been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some ‘look-out ships’ (τὰς 
xpopudakldas ) moored at a little distance seaward. When these were captured 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best could, and were thus easily beaten in 
detail. It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battle of 
Egospotami. Remark the present participle ayravaryouevas—as they were 
launched to meet them. 

(b.) Θουκυδ (δου. Lthink we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the rival of 
Pericles, even though his return from ostracism has not been mentioned, 
Grote, vi. 38, says there 1s no evidence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and favours the idea that a third Thucyd. is 
meant. The negative evidence that nothing is said to mark his distinction 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
evidence enough to prevent us from imagining a third Thucydides. For a 
very good account of him, see Grote, Vi. 20. ; 

(c.) Bpaxetav— insign ificant, Krig.; probably so, but the notion is derived 
from the fact that they were only able to maintain it for a short time. 
ὁμολογίᾳ, on terms, 1.6. they did not surrender at discretion. 
caberdvTres—ddvTes—mTapa δόντες. These participles, as general, ‘sine arti- 
culo,’ conditionate the finite verb with which they are connected, i.e. these are 
the conditions upon which they προσεχώρησαν. τὰ ἀναλωθέντα-- 
‘the expenses of the siege. These have been variously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates (15; 111), 1200 says Corn. Nepos (Timoth.). 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the 200 men- 
tioned by Diodorus (xii. 28) is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Krig. 
says, most probably wrote 2000. κατὰ xpédvovs—the distributive 
use of kara—' at stated times.’ Cf. κατὰ πόλεις, ch. 119, and the like, κατὰ κώμας. 
11, Jelf, § 355. 1, and 629. From the narrative here given, Mr. Grote draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empire. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt. Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democracy. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tendency of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, 6. 7. Melos, might 
perhaps induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samos, and the particular position of affairs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirring, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt by the 


Qorinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same principle in the 
‘ J ᾿ ν ΨῪ a - ὺ ᾿ . : - ᾿ ᾿ 
affair of Corcyra and Epidamnus. See the Corinthian Speech, ch. 40. 
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(HAPTER CXVIII.—(a.) od πολλοῖς Zreciv. The history now proceeds 
from ch. 88. The Coreyrean quarrel began B.c. 436, and the thirty years’ 


truce was eoncluded B.C. 445: Therefore the Κερκυραϊκά took place about four 
πῇ ᾿ " ᾿ 4 Bo... ν > ce 

vears after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 24-55. On the affair of 1 otidea, 
ς, « < ἴ be ° iw 


/ a 
see ch. 56-66 ἐν ἔτεσι πεντήκοντα μάλιστα. At the utmost, 


savs Dobree, from the d 
the Lacedzem spian invasion, Ixxxvii. 2, not more than forty-nine years can be 
From the night attack on Platzea, the first overt act of the war, 


eparture of Xerxes, Olymp. lxxv. I, 1n the autumn, to 


computed. 
there are only forty-eight. Popp. rejoins, that the war 15 dated from the irrup- 
n of the Thebans into Platea, see i. 1, and that the qualifying expression 
This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 
of Thucydide s, more especially as Cicero (quoted by Krug. ) translated μάλιστα 


by fere (Ad Attic. vil. 11. 2): The present instance seems to me fatal to the 


[10 


μάλιστα 15 used. 


A 


theory elaborately maintained by Peile, that μάλιστα always means 10 the full. 


Refer to note upon the word, ch. 13 ¢. 
᾿ Ἢ ᾿" , > ͵ > , Ξ 
ἐπὶ μέγα δυνάμεω"5. As ἐπὶ μέγα toxvos, ΤΙ. 97. 


> / 2 = = aie 
ἐγκρατεστέραν, as ἐγκρατῶς, 


is used in ch. 76. a bos, 
See Jelf, § 442 Ὁ. The idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms Οἱ 
speech. 

(b.) ἐπὶ βραχύ, toa 
following Bloomf., who interprets for a short time. 


slight extent. I do not think that. Dale is right 
! Neither do I consider 
T. K.AJ’s α slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. Krig.’s 
quotation bears me out, THS ἀρτηρίας ἐπὶ βραχύ κινηθείση5. Dion. περὶ Συνθ.. 
᾿ af ; 2 apie 
14. Ῥ. 162. τὺ πλέον τοῦ χρόνου. Popp. remarks that τὸν πλέονα, | 
πλέω τοῦ χρόνου is ‘magis Thucydideum.’ Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
15 corroborated by Kriig. from τὸ πλέον τοῦ χωρίου, 1V. 4 μὴ TAXES 
On this unusual μὴ Poppo remarks, * Adnotandum uth, 
eausale rarius legitur in seriptis Atticorum, velut Demosth. 6. Beot. 


quod apud particep! 


seepius apud eommunis dialect scriptores. Kriig. agrees so 1a 


35, ἡ} 
ἡ} - 42 ᾿ | Ss ates ἐδὼ eee 
sav that οὐκ 18 positively required by ὄντες. except that in this ease the 

ence of the infinitive justifies μή---δῃ explanation which itself requires ἴθ 
xplaine The broad distinction between the two negatives 15, that ov simpl! 
explained. 1¢ 


some 


tly denies a fact or proposition, while μὴ denies in reference to 


and direc in 1 . 
it is entirely subjec 


conception formed by the mind of facts or pré ypositions : , 
m ὼ . ν 5 wil ᾿ . eten(t 
tive. and expresses negation in the conceptions ΟἹ the mind, not non-exisi’™ 
ϊ » « I i : e " ᾿ me ° ) "ΡΞ " i - reality un 
in nature. If ov Taxes be, ‘not quick, 1.€. slow as an absolute —_ MY ἢ 
ταχεῖς 15. . not eoneeived of under the cate gory ot quick those with wnom \ 


notion of ‘ quick ’ was never connected. For practical purposes, 10 collocatio! 


like this the difference of τὴ aning is trivial and not easily expressed. Set 
note on μὴ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ, ‘i. 17, and 22 ἃ. οἰκείοι. The Helot nisi 
See ch. 101. Miller (Dor.) thinks that a war with the Areadians 18 mean 
But considering the antagonism hetween the two nations, 1 do not believé 
οἰκείοις would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Spar 
to a hegemonia in Peloponnesus. 
σαφῶς HpeTo— was manifestly on the rise. 


THs ξυμμαχ Las. Abstractu™ 


r ‘his very 
pro concreto. : ᾿ the 
eandid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne 1n mind by ἴα 


oe 1 of Mr. Grote’ at work has 8 atural 
historical student, for the perusal of Mr. Grote’s great work has 4 2 


* ~ . . i m * . ious 
tendency to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. The ingen! 
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pleading of Mr. Grote would almost persuade us that Athens could never have 
heen culpable in her relations with Lacedzemon. 

(c.) οὐκέτι ἀνασχετὸν ἐποιοῦντο--- considered it to be a thing no longer 
to be put up with’ So 11. 21. 
See note, ch. 88. 


émixerpnt éa— a thing to be attempted.’ 
εἰ πολεμοῦσιν... ἔσται. See Jelf, § 691. The 
question 18 transferred to the direct form, as addressed to the god; so in the 
next chapter, εἰ χρὴ πολεμεῖν. In the answer of the god, Bloomf. conceives 
that the usual oracular ambiguity is latent in πολεμοῦσι, which is universal, and 
might be applied to either party. It may be so; yet, as Krig. remarks, there 
‘s no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaning. It 
certainly was universally believed to favour the Lacedzemonians. Cf. τοῦ θεοῦ 
χρήσαντος καὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποσχομένου ξυλλήψεσθαι, 1. 123, and similarly, ii. 54; and 
Krig. adds Plut. de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the ὡς λέγεται, considers that 
Thucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its ever having been oiven. 
ἄμεινον. A sort of cant phrase with oracles, ef. τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἄργον ἄμεινον. 
Bloomf. refers to the common ὡς καὶ ἄμεινον, and Hesiod, Opp. ii. 368, μηδ᾽ 
ἀκινήτοισι καθίζειν, οὐ γὰρ ἄμεινον. ἄκλητος. Popp. quotes Hor. 
Od. ii. 18, ad finem, ‘ Hic vocatus atgue non vocatus audit. The Lacede- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise. See il. 54. 

Cuaprer CXIX.—(a.) αὖθις refers back to the conferences mentioned ch. 


m 
87, δεηθέντες. ..ὥστε ψηφίσασθαι. Similar instances are cited by 
Kriig.: οὐκ ἐπείθοντο ὥστε ἔχεσθαι" and vill. 45, ἐδίδασκεν ὥστε δόντα πεῖσαι. 
Matthie, Gr. Gr. ὃ 629 c. expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between ὥστε with an infinitive and 
‘ndicative. ‘The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accounted for a prior. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, ὥστε denotes, as 8 positive truth, that the result did follow ; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all @ priori considerations. In ii. 


i / 


4, both occur in close connexion, ὥστε διεφθείροντο πολλοί, so that many actually 
perished, a positive fact: and again, ἔκλεισε τὰς πύλας ὥστε μὴ ἔξοδον ἄμ 
‘shut the gates, 80 as to allow of no egress, a, general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I ὦ 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Shilleto’s able paper upon this idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
curacy. I shall eonsult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto’s edition of Demosth. De Falsa Legatione, Appendix B. 
καὶ τότε καὶ τελευταῖοι. coming forward last wpon this occasion, as well as 
upon the previous one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with 
sreater force, all the complaints against Athens. 


Cuaprer CXX.—(a.) οὐκ ἂν ἔτι. As they had done before. See ch. 68. 
ὡς ob—as though they had not, implying that now they have. No difficulty 
need be made about this, for the γὰρ in χρὴ γάρ, imrrediately following, does 
not give the reason for the foregoing statement, but, as often happens, for an- 
other implied by or snvolved in it. Translate, ‘( We say blame] for those who 
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while administering their own affairs fairly [i.e. without a 


are leaders ought, ' | , . 
_ to be before others in attending to the 


grasping spirit towards their neighbours | ; | 
general interests, just as they are among others selected out φ' all to receive the 
highest honours. This is what I have always thought the right interpretation, 
though ἐν ἄλλοις is generally interpreted, according to the exposition of the 
Scholiast, in other things i.e. ἐν προεδρίᾳ καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις. Krug. agrees 
with the version I have given ; for ἐξ ἴσου he compares the conduet attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 61, 4, πλεονεκτεῖν : but the idea of ‘fair dealing to 
others’ is the essential one contained in τὸ ἴσον. | | 

(δ. ἐνηλλάγησαν —_have had dealings with. The word contains the notion 
of barter and exchange. See L. and 8. Lexicon. ἐν πόρῳ.--ἴη the highway f 
intercourse. The Schol. explains πόρον καλεῖ τὰ ἐμπόρια. Corinth, from its situa- 
tion between two seas, was eminently such an ἐμπόριον, and is doubtless hinted 
at here. So several cities are suid to be ἐν πόρῳ, vi. 48. Kar ako. 
μιδήν---αἂ conveyance of goods for exportation down to the coast, as is evident 
from the elements of which the word is composed. ἀντίληψι: 
the recerving of others in exchange. κακοὺς κριτὰ ς--δαὰ judges, 
because careless and uninterested. Bloomf. cf. πονηρῳ χρῆσεται κριτῇ, Eurip 
Elect. 479. πρόοιντο. So read Krug. and Poppo. Bekker prints 
from some MSS. προείντο, and Arn. follows him from deference to his judg- 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -o.wTo are pronounced by the gramma- 
rians to be peculiarly Attic, but for this very reason Bekker believes them t 
have been frequently substituted for others by copyists. Such he imagines to 
have been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, It 
is impossible to pronounce. - 

(c.) εἰ μὴ ἀδικοῖντο---ον ἣν μὴ ἀδικῶνται say both Popp. and Krig., not, 
however, I presume, without a distinction of meaning. This distinction 
between ἣν μὴ cum subjunctivo, and εἰ μή cum optativo, 18 frequently misut- 
derstood. Itis not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positively and certainly, the latter 


4 


vaguely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows ἦν 
may he less probable than that expressed by the optative after εἰ, but. the 
former puts an alternative which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhaps has decided, one way or other; the latter Capron 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision; οἱ 
ii. 5, εἴ τινα λάβοιεν . ἣν ἄρα τὐχωσί τινες ἐζωγρημένοι. lhe first — 
quite uncertain—if they should have the luck to catch any ; the second suppositi 0 
must have been tested in the course of the night, as the &pa shows— if, as the 

had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A. asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa oratio is quite enough to account for tht 
change. The optative, therefore, is often employed by a sort of euphemism 
for the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the stale 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entertain ; cl. εἰ 


ἀντίσχοιεν, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalized 
statements about undefined persons require ei with the optative ; but where 
the statement concerns definite, known persons, and an alternative to which 1! 
is thought they will be subjected, ἣν with the subjunctive is employed. > 


led. Col. 1442, for an instance. ἢν μὴ ἀδικῶνται, in the event of thew 
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being injured > εἰ μὴ ἀδίκοιντο, supposing γέ should come to pass they are not 
injured. ἐκ μέν. The preposition denotes here, as often, out of, 
ic. after a state of peace, &e. παρασχόν, as παρέχει, 15 sometimes 
used impersonally, the neuter participle, like those of other impersonals, stands 
in the nom. absolute—‘ when good opportunity offers.’ Krug. quotes καίτοι 
καλῶς γε σωφρονεῖν παρεῖχέ σοι, Eurip. Elect. 1080, cf. v. 14, 60, 63. 

ἡδόμενον. We might expect the plural after ἀνδρῶν σωφρότων---ἀγαθῶν. But 
it comes to the same thing, for the singular ἡδόμενον is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural: so in English, it is the part of good men, and it is a good man’s 
part. For the change from ἀγαθῶν to ἀδικουμένους, cf. Jelf, 675 a. ἀδικεῖ- 
σθαι--ἰο be the subject of wrong, or ἀδικία, just as 1 Cor. vi. 7, διατί οὐχὶ 
μᾶλλον ἀδικεῖσθε; Popp. cf. πολιορκεῖσθαι, 111. 52. 

(d.) εἰ ἡσυχάζοι. Νοῖο the force of the present, ‘tf he continues in a state 
of apathy.’ εὐτυχίᾳ mAeovd¢wv—in the present case very much the 
same as πλεονεκτῶν, except that the termination in -d¢w modifies the way in 
which the notion is predicated—is induced by success to exhibit too high preten- 
sions. See Dem. 117, 5: ἐπειδὴ πλεονάζειν ἐπεχειροῦν καὶ περὰ τοῦ μετρίου τὰ 
καθεστηκότα ἐκινοῦν. ἀπίστῳ--- οὐίοὶ is not deserving of trust. 
κακῶς yvwo0évra—badly judged measures. Tux év7twv—because their 
opponents chanced to be still worse advised. So we must tr., if with Bekker, 
Poppo, and Géller, we read the genitive τυχόντων. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where τυγχάνω occurs without a participle. See 1. 32 ¢. 
No one very clear case is found; but ef. Soph. Ajaz, 9: ἔνδον yap ἀνὴρ 
ἄρτι τυγχάνει, which may be explained away by the occurrence of a participle 
in the next line. Cf. also Electra, 46,113. Some MSS. read τύχοντα, which 
Goll. prefers to retain. ἔτι πλέω. Omissum est verbum substan- 
mwepréatn--have come round to be. See note on 

ὅμοια τῇ πίστει. This is the common 
reading, retained by Bekker, though both Popp. and Krig. adopt Reiske’s 


emendation ὁμοίᾳ. I should tr.: ‘ For no man in actual performance carries out 


tivum. Popp. 
περιέστηκεν, ch. 32. 


things upon the same scale, as that on which he speculates upon them in his 
sanguine hopes [lit. confidence |, for we indulge our fancies in security, but in the 
midst of apprehensions we fail in the execution,’—t.¢. 80 long as we are in ἃ 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemes we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprehensions 
which they excite. The other (purely conjectural) reading, ὁμοίᾳ, would be, 
‘no man lays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them with equal con- 
fidence’—lit. ‘his confidence equal The meaning does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant the alteration. The objection urged by Dale, that 
τῇ πίστει ought to be answered by τῷ ἔργῳ, is, I think, obviated by con- 


sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thucyd., where it is 


80 familiar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we vurselves 
say ‘in practice, instead of ‘in his practice’ Cf. Jelf, 752,2. Cf. ἐν καιρῷ, 
at the proper time, next chapter. 


Cuarrer CXXI.—(a.) ἀδικούμενοι. Sine articulo; therefore expresses 

ἐγείρομεν--- 

wake up the war. Rather poetical: but it is not unnatural that an orator 
K 


4use or condition, because we are suffering Wrong. 
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should employ strong and Homeric language upon Ὁ this point. ie et 5 nation is introduced — ἡμεῖς ob δαπανήσομεν. ᾿ He quotes Lysias, xii. 
φύλοπιν aivhy, Il. xi. 211. Xenophon and Polybius imitated Thucy may ΙΪ οὔκουν or < τοῦς μὲν στρατΉγους θανάτῳ ἐζφημιώσατε, τούτους δε δὴ... 
be seen in the citations of Bl. and Krug. τὰ παραγγελλόμενα. Ϊ ἄρα χρὴ κολάζεσθαι; where also we might render—Is it not hard that you 
This is the technical military term for past ing the word of command along (παρὰ S = should have punished, Sc. Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (quoted 
the. rena. See inter alis Yee. 2% a cha OM cig T. K. Au); ge Se Seek erie we because a positive and notorious fact is as- 
late as though it were τὰ παι ραγγελῦεντα, losing the force of the present, wiich sumed : in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a question 


, ) t boast of mere subordination, but of that implying surprise and conveying reproof. οὐκ ἄρα δαπανήσομεν- 
is worth notice. For they do not boast ying ; 


aptitude and training which enables soldiers in action to cate h the word ot ‘ shall oo as it seems to be infe rred, contribute our snoney. i. αὐτά » 
command as it ἐδ given, and act according}y: , Sc. χρήματα, cf. — eupra. αὐτοῖς tovtTois—by this very money of 
 Οὴ ἐν Aérgors. Delphi must therefore have passed away rom the our own, which, like the eagle’s pinion in the Λιβυστικὸς λόγος, would be used 
Phocians (cf. ch. 112), and have fallen a gain under a cede monia Cig acainst us for our own destruction. Arnold surely is wrong in tr., * im that very 
δάνεισμα ποιησάμενοι--' having effected a loan. ; 


. eATigiong for 
‘tc of antiquity. All the provisions fot 
temples were the banks and eapitali ts of antiquity bs 


s from a temple, were almost as e’aborals Cuaprer CXXIIL—(a.) ὁδοὶ rorénov—‘ways and means for carrying on the 
ese loans Irom I , : ? om 


ὁπολαβοῖν, In vm Ὁ com war’ So Tacitus—‘ belli vias,’ An. 11. 5. andéoracis—much con- 


troversy has been wasted. whether or no this word can have an active sense, 


& 


uence, part in which we are most sensitive mol Viz. OUT property. 
securing repaymen t of one of th 
as those of modern times. (i x: ἘΝ. | Pad Ne 
tained the idea, secretly or furtive ly withdraw. ὠνη τή. ru : | . : 
sae whether this is to be interprete | na (9. withdrawal. 1 believe τ cannot, but it surely comes to the same thing 
Rich, τ. ὁ . Ῥωγολαϑεαῦίε. ae the orator mean’ ae seine ti ot The speakers say, * revolt of allies; in general terms, not thinking it necessary 

of re ἐμέο! hould suggest the con! τίου between the two ideas. to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
.) ἀλίσκονται ef. ch. 3° The perfect usage οἱ ime present. Metaph intrigues or by the inclination of the parties coneerned. At any rate, war 

¥ not that the phrase has ange would give an opportunity for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
they are sacked. At any rate, τῷ Τὶ ΒΕ S astrous to Athens. ἐπιτειχισμός. The construction of fortified 
eon εἰ μὴ ΓΝ positions either in, or close to, an enemy’s territory, which may be used as a 


δή που uppose one may assume ; I presume. ‘point d’appui,’ or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
ast Cn. ἴ SU) ; τ mee : . | 
of absolute certainty, δή, and then qualifies if 


. 7 ᾿ ᾿ ! 
ρα é murchased, mercend 
gerauyt, t. €- 1 


from cay turing a besieged town. 


> οἵ rT; 
rated into slang, we might transia 


; ὴ [ See ot 
if 4 } LV oyotev. ween 
at 18 all over with them. et avTiox 


1 
i 


sneaker enunciates a partic! 


ra 


has been observed that this is an anticipation. The Peloponnesians never 
Yak ΜὉΝῚ: thought of such a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how- 
t down (lit. pu ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deceleia. See also ch. 142, 
Ι eannot see why D. should translate may b Ἶ ͵ note, 


: ᾿ ἢ Ϊ ; certatwnt 
one of uncertainty, ποῦ, ὧδ it he 


nose we MAY SAY 80. καθαιρετ €ov 
υ : : te} J ᾿ 7 1 therefore definite, fixed rules; cf 
ἐπὶ pyToEs, specified, an verefore definite, fixed rules; Ci. 
i ao 4 js - πο rd, —\Ve a , > “- F , ν . ᾿ ἰὴ 
, Attic usage is surely all the other way. Cf. xpovos καθαιρει πα! ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι, ch. 13. αὐτὸς ἀφ᾽ αὑτοῦ---' forms its schemes 
si > Ti eace Ss SUI ‘ A ‘ ] d 
by ue. ἜΝ tti See 


down) oY our pra tiee. 


tiself from itself to suit the emerge neies as they arise.’ Td παρατυγ- 


erivative from . i ? τὸ Me’ γαρέων ψήφισμα καθαιρεῖν, imine, . χάνο iil sib ré nata,’ the occasion as it pres nits itself. 


3 < 
€Vv @® 8c. 
‘durch Uebung beu altigen,’ and Zevort, °70W πολέμῳ, 


sense pla inly « 


) T θεῖλε, Ajax, S17. 
JEsch Fum. 286, and Rug TOV φύσαντα Kave 


evopyntws— without losing his temper.” If we read αὐτὸν 
ns with Arn. and Kriig., it is perhaps best to connect it with ὀργισθείς, so that the 
enl¢ nerons par le travau. Α - Ro , ,- ὼ : al 
1) πα. ie refutation of the words of Archidamus, ¢. 6°. Py two expressions exactly balance: he who deals with it in good temper, and he who 
id, ΧΡ i " | « ἵ ν “ 


140. And Engelman as rightly, 


ἐς a’rd—without any ‘mmediate word to which it refers. Important, oe } uts ΑΝ if inn haenion ἀμ: | oreiai | etunilen ἀρόϑ εὐ νθεη 
have more than once οἱ served, ef. 22 8, in reference we ποτῷ mE τρήτη ‘ Bekker has ace pted Dobree's conjecture, περὶ αὑτόν, stumbles over 
oe — aoepbai ican gn qe ee wien = is the cause of his own failure. But in vi. 33, we have περὶ σφίσιν 
ἄπερο It will be observ αὐτοῖς πταίσωσιν, and in i. 69, snp αὑτῷ ἔα κοντὸν where Arn. quotes μὴ περὶ 
that in this sentence od twice follows εἰ, whereas ace ording to the al — ho 3 Ὁ τρί πταίσῃ ἣ Ἕλλας, Herod. o1. We should, therefore, expect the 
be required. T he phrase δεινὸν εἶ 18, fi ver, ὃ dative here. 


ceases to speak. In this sense ἀπεῖπον is more common. 


of the language μὴ would sii ἡ vs | ἢ 
peculiar one and really amounts to ἃ positive affirm: ition—no doubt 18 ab" (b.) κατὰ πόλιν--- state by state separately,’ or rather, ‘ against each state 
᾽ 


7 ore ρου “Δ... δ hie Ht : fae tie 
rate implied, and the refore εἰ loses in a great measure its grammatica pit separately, abil tok be νὰ ail villa akon 


‘It would be hard that while their allies won't be found wanting” a ᾿ κῶν ΤΣ member of the confederacy must individually exhibit its zeal; it will 
won't,’ implying doubt), ‘ we shall not,’ &c. The reasons which excuse ge hot do to have come aetive, nse lukewarm, 7 wages Eis 
οὐ, are of course valid in respect of the 6 cond. Indeed after the ae λείαν, We have ἡ ἄντικρυς ἐλευθερία, vill. 64, downright freedom ; but per- 
had once assumed the direct form, μὴ would have been ὡς υϑρμο hy ῖ a haps T. K. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
hink, if I understan i him aright, agrees with this view. ‘¢#, says 1 : al mee ἃ difference in wae rendering : tr. ‘ slavery outright,’ * slavery staring us in 
tinguished, because, as ἄρα shows, an independent que stion expressive ΟΣ ἢ the face: so bccaroties "Rosselli este μον βξρυραν τόν. aa 


K 2 
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, ! | ἡ . "ἢ Cats 
sionify ‘ to he in a state of halting. or ‘ wavering between two opinions , tr. ΠΥ 18 
signit συ νυ a il “7: : 


νὼ ful to Ρ, loponn re that 4900 opinions should ever he πὴ d about ut. 
I do not like Arn.’s version, * that the very name of slavery should if paisa 
as v ithin p 7) lity apple able to it,’ nor D.’s, Ss he even | 711: ntioned Ὁ contin- 
“ y 5 1 rt | “ArT : Ὁ Vv 

gent,’ cf. i. 36; Vi. 91. Kriig. remarks that the word is not set ie 
writers. τύραννον πόλιν suffer a despot city ΚΟΥ͂, ᾿ ett Kit 
be set wp in Greece. Upon the suppression of ‘tyrants’ in Greece by the 
Lacedzemonians, see ch. 1. and the note there. “Ae: 

(c.) οὐκ Ttopev—we know not how such co duct gets rid of three of the most 
cala SA things that can hefall a man or, « lears itself from labouring under 
one of the three ‘areatest evi Is which can he fall —want of SENSE, want 4 spiru, ” 
wan , of care. ov yap ὃ h—‘ for sure ly yé do not escape these charges 
hy aR γέ fudge an that wh ich has dain ged far more persons than anyth " 

ie ad your enemy, we mean, U h ich from the ruin it has inflicted upon 

to be culled by a name expr ssing the very opposite, contem) 
want of sense.’ μαλακία is generally translated ‘cowardice, but 
surely this is strong language applied to Spartans, it is rather ‘want of energy 
and exertion. It isimpossible in our language to express properly ΒΩ play uP 5: 
the words καταφρόνησις and ἀφροσύνη. Dr. Donaldson (New Craty(us, arin 
has observed that the present passage proves the simple @ as well as ἄνα : 
be a direct opposition to κατά. L have translated the passase a bees —_ 
understood ‘t. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of ιὖ 18 accepteu 
by T. K. A. and Dale: ‘ For you assuredly had not escaped the »» ΜΌΝ γ᾿ 
δείοοῖ yor vself to that contempt which has injured ΡΨ ΘΝ, — eis _ 
consider, contains too direct a charge against the Lacedzemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate ; and, secondly, the Lacedzemonians had not 50. 3465 
despised the crowing power of Athens, as overlooked 1t from ἀπιστία and 


ἀμαθία. See ch. 68; and on ἀφροσύνη, Jelf, 8 475 ἃ. 


CHAPTER CX XIII.—(a.) τοῖς παροῦσι βοηθοῦντας —‘ coming to the sin 
‘makina the hest of’ Cf. Livy: " Que fortuna coegissel ta 
The ἐπὶ in the following 


things as the uy are δ, 


fieri, eandem cogere tuert factum (Xklll. 35). 


4 yess 1 3 ἢ ider λ- 
verb implies the hestowal of additional pains and trouble. Krug. considers μὲ 


| +] 
* * . — ry . > ae +O 11 10] γᾷ ΤΣ 
λόντων with ἔπειτα Suspicious. It is not necessary 10! the sense, but he I 


antithesis of sound ; and he himself quotes τὸ ἔσται ov τοῦ ἔπειτα τοῦ pédnerte 
(Plato, Parm. 141 £). τὰς ἀρετάς. Both Popp. and Krug. give τ 
same meaning as to ἀρετή, ch. 33, i.e. ‘ existimatio virtutis, ‘your character J" 
valour’ Of. the Latin use of laws, laudes, for honores, 6.9. PFO laude merenis 


Hor. Ep. τ. vii., and so, ind ed. honours, in English. 


746, Though κτάομαι be deponent 
εἰ ἄρα ’ if perad ve niure. éx TH On. Though κτάομαι ἢ i 

i ' , = . fa π ¢6¢ ce nat right to t 
this aorist 1s passive ; 80 is ὥφθην from ὑπτομαι. Ir. ‘it ws no righ 
Kate 


[ , feo wile pe ae 
the day of ahundance, what has Ot won in the tume ς σι Ἴ y: ] +11 
’ ὠφελίᾳ, a sort ΟἹ ‘instrumental dati 
, ' . honial 
’ The weakening ol the Athenial 


. .  " ὦ ἃ " ἈΝ ἐγ Ὦ Le. 
power would free them from oppr ssion and in Many casces from tribu 


/ “ ᾿ 
mor? d—' on many scores. 


. - Ν᾿... δὼ ares) 
"770M the he mefit tRETEYY accru 


χω." ee ieee at the | 
παραβεβάσθαι--- to have been transgressed. Krug. points out th 


" “ i f > ὦ ὲ 4 OR and aye 
uss. from βέβαμαι occurs 11 other compounds -ξυμβεβάσθαι, Vill. YO, © 


Ρ ἡ Aen 
" ᾿ - ΕΣ and ιβαῦηνδι 
βεβάμενος, Xen Hipparch. i. 4; the aor. ξυμβαθῆναι, 1V. 39, ane neti 
' ‘ et ΤΠ Ang 


'¢ veo Ὶ pi “MU a + ᾿ κα / ΜΝ riters. 
Xen. Περὶ Ἵππ. 111. 4. Elsewhere the form is not found 1 Attic writer 


from; amd from a regard to. 
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Cuaprer CXXIV.—(a.) ὑπάρχον. D. tr. ‘since on every ground you have 
good reason for going to war.” But 1 am surprised that he has not seen how 
ὑπάρχον has direct reference to ὑπάρχουσι, c. 122—* since you have excellent re- 
sources coming in on all sides for war.’ 


Cf. ii. 62: ὑπάρχον γε ὑμῖν, ‘ at least 
when you had the re source.’ 


εἴπερ--- if, as we must assume ;’ cf. supra 
69 Ὁ. Itis natural to conjecture ταὐτὰ for ταῦτα, as I had myself done without 
seeing that Reiske and Gdll. had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I believe with truth, that ταῦτα is right. Arn. well explains: ‘We advise this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it 7s for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most certain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.’ Both ταῦτα and τάδε refer to πολε- 
uy, So says Popp. 6. 143, ‘ ταῦτα et τάδε de eddem re dicuntur.’ 
οὗ mpdrepov—‘ the opposite of which was formerly the case,’ ov refers to the whole 
clause. See, for the fact, v. 9, V1. 77; Vil. 5, Vill. 25, Popp. μετελθεῖν 
τὴν ἐλευθερίαν---' to ensue the freedom of the rest,’ as in the E. V. of the New 
Test., ‘seek peace, and ensue it. The Germans similarly say, ‘ nachgehen der 
Frethett.’ 
(b.) οὐκέτι ἐνδέχεται---ἰϊ ts NO longer admissible—it is no longer a possible 
case. Of.ch.140.142. ἀφῖχ @a.:—impersonal, ‘that things have come toa strait.’ 
Cf, és olay τελευτὴν ἀφῖκτο, Vii. 75. 


διὰ πλείονος, sc. xpdvov— lasting 
ἐκ πολέμου. 


εν. ἀφ᾽ ἡσυχίας. The different use of 
1 seen here—éx arising out of, and therefore following 


a longer time.’ 
the prepositions is wel 


ἐκ is ever the material cause ; in ἀπὸ the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one—that which comes away from an object. 
τὴν καθεστηκυΐϊῖαν---ἰλο usurping (or despot) city that has been set up in Greece 
ἐπί---ἰο the detriment of. διανοεῖσθαι, sc. &pxew—on this 
use of ὥστε, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cf. supra 


76 6, 


Cuarrer CXXV.—(a.) ἀφ᾽ ἁπάντων. Krig. remarks that such a use of 


the preposition is rare with ἀκούειν though not with parOdvew—‘ heard from the 
lips 0 


f all? There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
γνώμην, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed (cf. 8 a), and may be 
illustrated by such expressions as ° show cause,’ &c., in our own language. 

τὸ rAR00s—‘ the majority; for, as A. remarks, 1 


t is said, v. 30, κύριον εἶναι 
ὅ τι ἂν τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ξυμμάχων ψηφίσηται. δεδογμένο ν---δρα abso- 


lutely, as the more familiar cases of δόξαν, mapacxov, &c. This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced δεδογμένου into the MSS. Cf. 
with Kriig. εἰρημένον, i. 140 and elsewhere, γεγραμμένον, v. 56, προστεταγμένον 
in Plato, and Jelf, 700. 2 a. ὅμως δὲ «.7.A. This 1 believe refers 
to μὴ εἶναι μέλλησιν, 1. 6. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in the 
settlement of the necessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was consumed. This was my own impression of the 
meaning, but the editions with which I was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D. does: ‘A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling all that was necessary Ὁ but I cannot think that Thue. would speak 
of a year as a short time for the purpose. Krug. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last German trans. (Engelman): ‘ zwar kein Jahr, 
aber doch nicht viel weniger.’ 
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Cyaprern CXXVI.—(a.) ἣν uh τι ἐσακούσωσι. Cf. 120 6. 


To ἃ ῦντ ἢ ς Oe οὗ ‘ the ahomination of the godde 8s,” 1.@.—as it might mean in 


| 9 Φ 9 ᾽ > j ‘ 
our own language the thing which the godde Ss abominated. ἐλαύνειν 15 


the regular technical term for the expulsion of persons (ἐναγεῖς) so situated. 
See (Edip. Tyr. 98. Κύλων κ.τ.λ. 


in which Thucyd. 


The simple and lucid way 
has given this narrative, and its difference from his usual 


ner style (τὸ φοβερὸν KaAAos) struck the grammarians 40 much that they said 


it Aéwy ἐγέλασε. Seo Grote, ‘+ 108. The date of the victory of Cylon 


+ 


in the Diaulus, according to Corsini, Diss. Ag. p. 17! (Kriig.) was Olymp. 


ΧΧΧΥ. ἀνεῖλεν. The regular word for the answer of the oracle. 


My 
ἐπῆλθεν. Several, and 1 believe the better, MSS. have ἐπῆλθον. This involves 


the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
I believe it to be this: Neuters, 


be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 


. plural with a verb singular. 


individuality and agency ; they are embraced by the mind ‘en mass 

As they thus exhibit but a single operation or action, th 
denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
Tab. Talk, u. 


From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 


view taken by Coleridgé 61. viz. that neuters may possess 


multe ity but not plurality. 


? 


plural being mere ly objects, have no proper sulyect-form or nominative. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusative 
cases, and the verb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage. 
‘Apud Grecos neutra pluralia (1. 6. accusativi, nam genus neutrum nominativo 
earet) verbo singulari apponuntur, ut τὰ ζῶα τρέχει, i.e. curritur qu yad animalia.’ 
Jpon the same | ‘inciple, it 1s plain, as 18 here laid down, that there is no neuter 


minative singular. it may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters hav 


i 


bjectivity’ alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
tanhvsical subjectivity, they cannot be made the subjects of 


sg wu conscious metay 


i 


erammatical proposition. The same m¢ ntal tendency which, in all languages, 
ascribes masculine and feminine ‘nomiua’ to things without life, and τὰ ἄψυχα 


ἔμψυχα λέγει διὰ τῆς μεταφορᾶς (Ar. Jthet. iii. 11. 3), might well be supposed to 


sanction the subject-form, or nominative, as applied to a neuter noun. But neuter 


plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 


verb, may easily be divided in thought into 


and which forms the subject of the 
] 


separate individua ‘ties and agencies, a case by no means 50 universal as Arn 


imagines. Thus τὰ ζῶα τρέχει 


—‘ living creatures run, regarding them as 4 
single logical class ; but we might have τὰ ζῶα τρέχουσιν---- the creatures are 
running, if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing 50. 
Here reference may be ‘ntended to the various ἀγῶνες of which the Olympia 
consisted. At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 
passages 10 which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples a neuter 
plural to a plural verb: ¢.g. ii. 8, πολλὰ λόγια ἐλέγοντο: here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the Adyia, or, at any rate, their entire independenc 
of each other, is conveyed by the plural; v. 26, ἀμφοτέροις ἁμαρτήματα ἐγένοντο, 


° " . ° lle 
the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would naturally 


At v. 75: 


which exactly resembles the present one 


not fall under a single conception expr ssed by a singular verb. 


ali ‘ 
Kapveia ἐτύγχανον ovTa 18 ἃ case 


In vi. 62, ἐγένοντο εἴκοσι Kal ἑκατὸν τάλαντα, the plural indicates the 
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several sums which together made up (ἐγένοντο, ‘ amounted to’), the total. See 
also Jelf, δ 3385. 


made the attempt without succeeding. 


κατέλαβε. According to Herodotus (v. 71) he 
ε > / ‘ Ξ q 
ὡς ἐπὶ rupavvldi—‘ as they 
wou Id do who were striving to establish a tyranny Υ ef. Jelf, ὃ 634, 3 ἃ. 

τι TpoonKkerv— had some peculiar reference to himself (or appropriateness to 
himself) as an Ol ympie victor.’ ἔτι κατενόησε--απῷ further, i.e. his 
ym prehension of the oracle’s meaning went no further. Kriig. says, however, 


κατενόησε iS, ‘considered, but ef. κατενόησε, ch. 138 b. On ᾿λύμπια νενικη- 
κότι, ef. Jelf, § 459. 5; Monk on Alcest. V.; and on ws ἐπί, ὃ 626. 1, on ἐπὶ 
τυραννίδι, § 614. 3; and ἐπὶ σεμνῶν θεῶν, § 033. 3 ἃ. 

(d.) Διάσια. Nor 


was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Zeus. As 


‘Jovis MeaArxtov crebra apud veteres mentio, Duker. 


was celebrated πανδημεί, and without the walls, there would naturally be an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cylon’s plan. ©roAAol— 
any of them not victims, but sacrificial offerings, su h as were common in the 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to possess or purchase the animals 


Cf. Herod. on the 


These, as he goes on to explain, were eakes made in the shape of 
thomselves—réupara εἰς ζώων μορφὰς τετυπωμένα, Schol. 
Egyptians, ll. 47. 

(c.) ἐπιγιγνομένου---' accruing,’ ‘ being added to what went before.’ 
abroxpatopoi— with full powers. Arn. refers to Herm. Pol. Antig. Greece, 
§ 103, who says that it 1s impossible to ascertain the manner in which, at this 
period, the ruling houses (γένη) exercised their privileges. The insurrection, 
however, without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, 
and, though they succeeded in overpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their fall. Herod., it will be remembered, v. 71. 3, speaks 
of the πρυτάνιες τῶν ναυκράρων, οἵπερ ἔνεμον τότε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, as the persons 
concerned in these dealings with Cylon. They perhaps were the executive 
power acting under the authority of the archons. Engelman’s ed. supposes that 
they formed a sort of college among themselves. Bahr, ad locum Herod., Wachs- 
muth, § 436, Bockh (Publie Ec. of Athens), Schoman De Comitiis, xii. xiii., all 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Dict. 
τότε. 


Antig., Grote, and Thirlwall. Because the power of the 


irchons was limited by Solon. pratpws—t.e. κακῶς, OF, as vulgarly 
would be said, ‘seurvily. Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always says 


ναῦλος. but never φαύλως. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 


‘usus’ of the time, with which truly rest the ‘arbitrium, jus, et norma 
oquendi.’ 


(d.) ἀναστήσαντε:--' raised them up from their suppliant position. As 


Kriig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quit a sanctuary Or_ 


asylum, ef. ch. 128, 136. 
scripti nomina regum, Virg. Eel. iii. 
Vl. 74. 
ome σεμνῶν---" αἱ the altar of the venerable goddesses. 


καθῆσθαί por δοκεῖ 


ἐπιτετραμμένοι τὴν φυλακήν, οἵ. ‘in- 
106; ‘Suspensi loculos, Hor. Sat. 1. 
amrodvhaKkovtas— on the point of death. ἐπὶ 
See Arist. Hguit. 1311, 
_. ᾽πὶ τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν. This temple, says the Scholiast, 
lay between the town and the Areopagus. Join, with Poupp., ἐν τοῖς βωμοῖς to 
διαχρῆσθαι ; the latter word may be rendered—‘ dealt with, ‘ despatched.’ 


GAiTHpiot τοὺς ἁμαρτάνοντας εἰς τοὺς ἱκέτας ἀλιτηρίους ἔφασκον. Sch, on 
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“ων Δ.» : ͵ , ἀν (ς ἣν 
Kquite 8, 445; ἐκ τῶν ἀλιτηρίων σέ φημι γεγονέναι τῶν τῆς θεοῦ. 


ὕστερον, i.e. when recalled by Cleisthenes. Krug. αὐτῶν refers 


to the Alemzeonide. 


CHAPTER CXXVII.—(a.) 57 0ev—an unusual position for the word, which 
always, as Krug. remarks, in Thucyd., follows the alleged cause. The later 
writers however prefixed it. πρῶτον --' potissim um,’ * mainly.’ 
προσεχόμενον αὐτῷ. This is an ‘nversion of the way 1D which we should 
state the idea, 1.6. an English writer would say, attached to him. 
τὰ ard τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ---' matters from the Athenians,’ ὁ. €. their demands from 
the Athenians. τὸ μέρος. The article here has caused much en 
barrassment. It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to τὸ ὅλον. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic 
μέρος per 88, ‘aliquantum, ‘in an appreciable degree, meaning that a definite, an 
ascertainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might we not, as 
before (23 6.) read τι μέρος, which of course would be ‘ aliquantum ?’ 
ἄγων ‘leading, as we Say, ὃ leading man in the state, ef. ii. 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to influence Pericles in the support of the war, such as 


the wishes of Aspasia, swc., See Grote, vol. vi. p. 131. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII.—(¢.) ἀπὸ Tatvdpov—which came upon them fro 
Tenarus. καὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. The καὶ belongs to the whole 
sentence—‘ for which reason also they hold that the great earthquake visi 
them’ Krug. οὗ i. 13°; ii. 21. With respect to the fact, ef. ch. 101. 

(d.) Xadxtolxov— Pa las of the brazen « hapel. Probably, as Arn. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pausanias il. 17, 3: ef. Livy xxxv. 36: “ Ztoli circa Chalciccon 
(Minerve est templum zreum) eongregatl eeduntur. Sir W. Gell, Argolis, 
P- 3% speaks of the bronze nails ‘n the treasury of Atreus which must hav 
been used to fasten the metal to the walls. μεταπεμφθε is 
after,’ 1. 6. judicially summoned, B.c. 478. Ἕρμιο yl8a—Her 
a city of the Lacedsemonian confederacy. πράγματα πράσσειν 
‘to carry om an intrigue. The infinitive πράσσειν depends upon ἀφικνεῖται, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the 
Latin. Krug. aptly ef. μανθάνειν ἥκομεν, (dip. Tyr. 12; and i. 72, vill 
29. It is perhaps needless to remark with Krag. that ἄνευ here means— 
‘ without authority from the Lacedemonians.’ He ef. ii. 72, iv. 78, Vill. 5. 
ἐπεχείρησεν. Some good MSS. exhibit évexeipnoev— took in hand. 
τὺ rpaTtov—t.é. before his recall. The digression containing the reasons ΤΟΣ 
this recall extends to the close of ch. 130. κατέθετο---' stored up as a deposit 
ef. 1. 11. τῇ προτέρᾳ παρο volq—‘on his first approach thith r, 

ἢ; ] 


ἐπ 


ποῖ ‘ presentié,’ Bl. But it is not easy to see why. I should tr. “ΟἹ 
occasion of his being there’ and such is the force ot the word, Soph. Elect. 54° 
and Eur. Hec. 227. Jelf classifies this as ἃ local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See § 605. προ σήκοντεϑ 

« connexions of the king, ‘ affines, the pa ticiple almost becoming a noun. 
Euyyevets— relatives by consanguinity, though sometimes used generically Οἱ 


those who were not 80. Cf. with Popp. Οἷς. pro Seat. Rosc. § 96, ‘ propina™ 


[Boox 1. 
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eognatique ;’ Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 11, ‘necessarii et consanguinei ; Tac. Hist. 
11, 34 ‘ propinqul adfinesque.’ of is omitted, or enclosed in 
brackets, by the best editors. 


quoting an American edition, settled in Mysia after the death of Pausanias, 


Γογγύλου. Gongylus, says T. K.A., 


«here the king gave him several towns. Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia 
with the Cyreans, found his widow still living, B.C. 399. 

(c.) δορὶ ἑλών---' the captives of his spear, A poetic, and probably archaic, 
γνωμὴν 
πτοιοῦμαι--' I purpose, ‘I am intending. Note the present tense. This change 


phrase retained from the language of an early period. 
fom the third person to the first is not now uncommon in the epistolary effusions 
of the uneducated. In Greek it seems to have been less vulgar ; ef. Xen. Hell.v. 
1, 31: ᾿Αρταξέρξης βασιλεὺς νομίζει δίκαιον ... τούτοις ἐγὼ πολεμήσω. The de- 
monstrative τούσδε is used in reference to the time when the king would receive 
the letter_—‘ these prisoners before you. σὲ ἀρέσκει. Elsewhere, 
says Popp., Thucyd. always connects ὃ dative with this verb in the active 
τοῖο, He has also used the passive ἀρέσκεσθαί τινι, ch. 129 and ii. 68. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 353- τοὺς Adyous— what we shall have to say.’ 


Cuaprrr CXXIX.—(@.) ᾿Αρτάβαζος. Most probably the same so often 


mentioned by Herodotus, ef. vii. 66; vill. 126. τήν τε Δασκυλῖτιν 
κτλ. This satrapy was 50 called from a small town on the river Rhyndacus ; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
Hellespont along those of the Euxine. This was, says Arn., the province of 
which Pharnabazus was afterwards satrap. He cf. Herod. 111. go ; Xen. Hell. iv. 
1,§15. The particle τε, says Kriig., stands here as though ἀντεπετίθει did not 
follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii. 36, 2; Vil. 14, 2. 

(b.) ἀντεπετίθει---' entrusted to his care as an answer’ This verb contains 
within it, by a sort of zeugma, the government of πράσσειν a little further 
on. τὴν σφραγῖδα--' the royal signet. The Schol. explains, 7 
σφραγὶς τοῦ Περσῶν βασιλέως εἶχε, κατὰ μέν τινας τὴν βασιλέως εἰκόνα, κατὰ δέ 
τινας τὴν Κύρου τοῦ πρώτου βασιλέως αὐτῶν, κατὰ δέ τινας τὸν Δαρείου ἵππον, δι᾽ 
ὃν χρεμᾳτίσαντα ἐβασίλευσεν. In this case probably the seal impression on the 


letter is meant. Popp. ef. Xen. Hist. Gree. vii. 1. 39. 


(c.) τῶν ἀνδρῶν. The objective gen. after εὐεργεσία. The word κεῖται, as 


well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ‘lying up in store. 
ἀνάγραπτος. The common word in such cases, because probably the name 
was written wp upon some pillar and exposed to public view. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. Φύλακος evepyeTns 
βασιλέος ἀνεγράφη᾽ of δὲ εὐεργέται βασιλέος ὀροσάγγαι καλέονται Περσιστί, vill. ὃς. 
Kriig, refers to Xenophon, Περὶ Προσ. a, EE. κεκωλύσθω. 
‘Cogita τι ὧν ἐμοι ὑπίσχνῇ, Popp. The perfect imperative implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean—do not allow any impedi- 
ent to be offered, lit. let a not be in a state of hindrance ; but the first is, do not 
at w any impediment which has been offered to prevent it ; lit. let it not have 
Ἢ 1 hindered. I make this remark because erroneous explanations have been 
riven. ἀργύρου. Pausanias was said to have received 500 talents 
n gold. ἔπεμψα, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 


of th 4 ‘ . 5. . 
fthe letter. So too always the Latins ‘dabam.’ The younger student must 
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notice this, as we always make the time of our own writing the standard of 
tense. Is anything indicated by this difference between the ancient and modern 


practice ¢ 


Cuaprer CXXX.—(a.) τὰ γράμματα. AS the Latin litera, ‘a letter.’ 
ἀξίωμα 15 a verbal substantive with passive meaning, and takes a verbal ccn- 
struction, being followed by ὑπό. Kriig. οἵ. vi. 15, and ἀρχή, il. 65, τιμή, Xen. 
Cyrop. iil. 3, 2, and θάνατος, Plat. Rep. 620 A. καθεστηκότι, 
for the more usual καθεστῶτι, ef. i. 98, Eur. Hel. 438, &c. Krug. 


σκευὰς Μηδικάς. Krug. doubts whether this refers to the caftan, κάνδυς, 


which he imagines would have been described by στολῇ. Nee his note, Xen. 
Anabd. 1. 2, 27. 
᾿ ς Just as we say he kept an ex sensive table, so here the word 
(0.) τραπέεί(αν. Just as we say Dé kept a expensive , 8 Ϊ rd 
does not mean merely the thing itself, but the luxurious living. Remark the 
mid. voice exercising its force 1n παρετίθετο. κατέχειν τὴν διανοῖαν-- 


— . ; £ f aflanam’ + 
* keep unde i (conceal) his sntention. βραχέσι - trying, as 


᾿ -- ᾿ Μ . ‘ ν ᾿ - } ha + 
often. γνώμῃ is to be connected with gueAAe—‘ was in purpose avon 
do, i.e. was purposed to do. δυσπρόσοδος-. [his adjective 
graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who would admit no one to his 
Θ . i . 


presence— dificult of access’ Kriig. cf. Xen. Agesil. ix. 2, and δυσπρόύσιτος, 


Iph. im Aul. 345- τῇ ὃ pyn—here evidently in the general sense. 
So our word ‘ temper’ has a general sense, and a special acceptation as * ang r, 
cf. ch. 140. As might have been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more frequently in an earlier stage of the language, ¢.g. διεπειρᾶτο αὐτέων 
τῆς ἀνδραγαθίης καὶ τῆς ὀργῆς, Her. vi. 128, and i. 73, ὀργὴν οὐκ ἄκρος. Krig. 
quotes Sim« nides, apud Stobeeum, 73. 61. Soalso κηφήνεσσι κοθούροις εἴκελος 
ὀργήν, Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we have the word in the plural to denot 
fectus, iii. 82 and vill. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 


vA 


tempers, ‘anim ¢ 


(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 


Cuaprer CXXXI.—(@.) τὸ mpatov—‘ as well the first time. See 
ch. 95. ἐκ 

pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equivaient to τῇ πολιορκιᾷ 
ἐκβληθείς. 

Περσίς i. 138, Krug., 


πολιορκηθείς. Here the preposition denotes the com- 


Tpwds as an adjective. So Ἑλλάς vi. 62, Ids iv. δ, 

πράσσων ἐσηγγέλλετο.--- was announced as 
intriguing ; ef. ili. 16, 1v. 25. σκυτάλην. See L.ands. Lex., oF 
Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities. It has always seemed to me a rude expedient, 
for by trying staves of different thickness, surely an enemy into whose hands 
the dispatch had fallen might easily find out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some mechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret cypher also. The Schol. sensibly remarks, εἰ δέ τις 
εἴποι, καὶ πῶς εἶχεν 6 Παυσανίας τὴν σκυτάλην, λάθρα τῆς πόλεως ἐξελθών ; pnreov 
ὅτι ἀπὸ THs πρώτηΞ στρατηγίας εἶχε τὴν σκυτάλην. τοῦ κήρυκος μῆ 
λείπεσθαι. This does not, I think, mean, ‘ never to be out of the he γαϊα 8 sight, 
but not to stay behind him—to accompany him to Sparta. ἀπολείπεσθαι 15, 88 
Krig. remarks, more common in this sense. ἐσπίπτει ὑπό. The 


neuter with a passive force has the passive construction. Jelf, § 359, 3: 


. ἢ , scrant 
(ὁ.) τὸν βασιλέα. He was, more properly speaking, ἐπίτροποϑ or regent, 
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of. next chapter, though in this capacity he acted for the king—rmhv ἔχοντα. 
Arist. calls him king, vil. 13. 13. διαπραξάμενος ἐξῆλθ ε---' he gol 
out by settling the affair, compromising it with the magistrates. So I think the 
prep. διὰ signifies ; the simple πραξάμενος would be, by scheming, or in- 
triquing. 
rial.’ περὶ αὐτὸν ἐλέγχει ν---ἃ somewhat unusual phrase, but, as 


καθίστησιν K.7.A.—‘ surrenders hims: if to take his 


pp. remarks, it is proved to be genuine by c. 135, ὡς εὕρισκον ἐκ τῶν περὶ 
Παυσανίαν ἐλέγχων. 


σπάρτα CXXXII.—(a.) ἂν ἐτιμωροῦντο--ο' on the strength of which they 

were to punish. Peile cf. Herod. vii. 139, τὴν ὠφελίην τῶν τειχέων... OV 
δύναμαι πύθεσθαι ἥτις ἂν ἦν ---' of what use walls were’ (or should have been). 
syewrds—first-cousin. Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, sons of Anaxandridas by his first wife. 
Cleomenes was also his son by his second wife. See the story, Herod. v. 41, 
vill. 71. ἐξεδεδιήτητο--- departed in his habits of living from the 
ational institutions, which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grave offence. Bl. quotes several instances where 
later historians have adopted the word. I do not remember its use elsewhere 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment, which Krug. amply illus- 
trates by other cases, chiefly from the orators. tov τρίποδα. This 
was a golden tripod, supported by a triple-headed serpent in bronze. The history 
f this tripod is curious, and may be seen, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. 111. 
ἢ. 17. Dr. Turner, who examined it in the year 1853 in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preservation, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary of Gk. and R. Antiquities is not accurate. 
See Herod. ix. 81. τὺ ἐλεγεῖον τόδε--- this elegiac distich. 
étexdAawav—erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effected by 
hammering the surface of the brass. If we are to believe the Athenian author 
of the oration κατὰ Νεαίρας (§ 97), the Lacedwemonians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Platzans before the 
Amphictyons. According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents, 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their services in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on the 
whole story. Diodorus (xi. 33) supplies the improved distich,— 


Ἑ λλάδος εὐρυχόρου σωτῆρες τόνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκαν, 


Δουλοσύνης στυγερᾶς ῥυσάμενοι πόλιας. 


καὶ rodro—i.e, the previously-mentioned inscription. 

(b.) νεώτερόν τι moretv— to adopt any violent measure. It may also have 
reference to the unpredecented nature of such an act, just as the usual force of 
the phrase contains a mixed notion of revolution and violence. 
ἀνήκεστον. D. tr. ‘an extreme measure. It is so, because the word means 
irreparable, irremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment, which can- 
not be recalled. πιστότατος. It is by no means necessary to 
resort to the expedient of making this word passive, ‘cui ile fidem maximé 
habebat’? Whatever was the conduct of this man after the discovery of his 
master’s treachery, it may have most thoroughly deserved the epithet previously. 
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1. O Ο > 4 > | ͵ 
Upon πρὶν in the sense ‘until’ οἵ. Jelf, § 348, 3- ἀνὴρ ᾿Αργίλιος. 


Argilus was in the peninsula of Chalcidice. παραποιησάμενος 
σφραγῖδα---' having count rfeited the seal’ a not unusual force of the prep. in 
composition, the idea of falsity flowing from the general notion of, besid the 
true thing, amiss. L. and 8. Lex. well compare the force of the particle ver in 
German ‘compounds, e.g. ‘verschworen. See the instances collected by Blomf. 
on the word παράσημον, Esch. Ag. 754- αὑτὸν ἐγγεγραμμένον 
κτείνειν---ἦο found himself written down therein, to kill. Notwithstanding th 
difficulties made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange 
many others, where an active ‘nfinitive is introduced to which a subject must 
be supplied, instead of a passive infinitive with the old subject, as the idiom of 
our own language would have required ; 6.5. (to take the first instance which 
presents itself), παρέχοντες ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς εὖ ποιεῖν, where an Englishman would 
have written εὖ ποιεῖσθαι (Xen. Anab. ii. 3. 22). Every now and then, the idiom 
seems more than usually awkward,and the editors are inclined to make a chang 
in the text. Thus, in the converse case, Soph. (Ed. Col. 1488, τί 8 ἂν θέλοις τὸ 
πιστὸν ἐμφῦναι φρενί; it naturally occurs to every reader to substitute ἐμφῦσαι. 
Yet there is no MS. authority for the alteration, and 1 should hesitate to mak« 
it. Cf. θαυμάσαι, ch. 138 ¢. 


Cuaprer CX XXIII.—(c.) αὐτήκοοι--- to hear with their own ears.’ 
positive assurance was necessary in dealing with so powerful an individual. 
ἀπὸ παρασκευῇ 5-- ex composito, ‘ from a pre viously conce rted plan. 
σκηνησαμένον K,.T.A.— having raised a temporary hovel divided ito tv 
apartments by α thin partition. Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppo» 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the τέμενος, or ‘sacred precinct’ sul- 
rounding the temple. Supplhiants would, either from choice or necessity, V' r 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the tempi 
itself. τῶν (re?) ἐφόρων. This τε has been the subject of extended 
controversy. Haack, Popp., and Gdll. place it within brackets, and Hartu g 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand 
Arn. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar views. 


For these, refer to the note on ᾿Αγαμέμνων TE, 1. 9. In this place, Arn. Say; 


τε signifies no more than also, moreover, 10 which sense δὲ occurs, and 7 
again, ii. 63, Vi. 17; vii. 20; and being merely a remnant of the ancl 
verbiage of the language may be rendered, ‘in which he concealed, moreo' 
some of the ephori. Peile (Appendix, Agamem. p. 383) explains, ‘ τέ shows thal 
both the clauses, τῶν ἐφόρων ἐντός τινας ἔκρυψε, Kal Παυσανίου . . . ἱκετείας, at 
alike to be connected with eis ἥν, so that we might translate ‘into which he : 
troduced some of the ephors, and hid them within, and Pausanias also ‘oa 
which also Pausanias) having come to him and asked him the reason of tan 
sanctuary. As in the same Appendix (p. 382) the principle is laid down 
that ‘re is altogether retrospective, and herein to be distinguished from “a 
which is always anticipative, L should myself have imagined that τε nd 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, wie" ἧ 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius was already there, im} hed 
the narration, and that he introduced the ephors, as wé ll as himself, to ; , 


the conversation of Pausanias—' within which he concealed some Qf we “I 
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o or the ephors withal. See also Jelf, § 756, obs. παραβάλοιτο. 
The Schol. explanation is παραβόλως κατηγορήσειε ἢ ὑπόπτως διακονήσειε. It is 
probably the Homeric usage, αἰὲν ἐμὴν ψυχὴν παραβαλλόμενος πολεμίζειν, and 
κινδύνῳ must be supplied, ‘ exposed him to risk.’ προτιμηθείη. The 
word certainly appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Krig., 
who tr. ‘had the distinguished honour, &c.; we might say, ‘ preferred to death.’ 
T. K. A. says it may be simply rendered, " thought worthy of being put to death,’ 
and quotes ἐπιτήδειον, Xen. Anad. ii. 3, 11. But as that word means fit, and 
the context there implies plainly, ‘sit to be beaten, 1 do not see the parallelism. 
οὐκ ἐῶντος. The common usage of these words, note, ch. 28, and ef. L. and 5S. 
Lexicon. πίστιν. Krig., after Bauer, tr. Verburgung, bail or 
curity (if he would rise and quit the sanctuary). See note d, ch. 126, on 
ἀνάστασι.. On the distinction between ἱερὸν and τέμενος, which are, however, 
often used synonymously, see Arn. τέμενος (i.e. Teuvduevos)=Diis separatus 
ager, including the consecrated ground, and all the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. ἱερὸν seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the στοαὶ and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. Thus 
the ἱρὸν is said to be ἐν τεμένεϊ in Herod. ii. 112. vadsis the great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, however, smaller vaol, like the side chapels in Roman Catholic 
cathedrals. τὰ πρασσόμενα--- the transactions then actually going 
ν᾿ ie. with Xerxes. 


Cuapren CXXXIV.—(a.) ἐποιοῦντο. The true imperfect, describing an 
tion never completed— were for arresting, οἵ. ἐσπένδοντο, iii. 24, and with 
Arn., ἐμισθοῦτο παρ᾽ οὐκ ἐκδίδοντος, Herod. i. 68. ἐν τῇ δδῷ--ο' in 
the street @ not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
idavet— secret,’ ‘unseen by the rest.’ προκαταφυγεῖν---' anticipated 
them in taking refuge.’ 

(b.) οἴκημα. Either a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
louse in the sacred precinct. ἔνδον dvta— when they knew that he 
vas housed’ ἔνδον is one of those adverbs which must be regarded as formed 
from the aceusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the dative, but motion terminating at a place. 
ἀπολαβόντες εἴσω--- having shut him up within ;’ in this phrase, as in the 
following one, ἀπῳκοδόμησαν Tas θύρας (with Krig. cf. τὰς ὁδοὺς ἀποικοδομῆσαι, Vil. 
71), barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting off all communica- 
tion from without, Similar is its usage in ἀποτειχίζω and its cognates. See 1. 64. a. 

(c.) ὥσπερ εἶχεν. The general import of this phrase is, forthwith, e.g. 

1.30. Itis not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
ntended— just as he was,’ 2.¢. in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod. i. 24, ῥίψαι μιν és τὴν θάλασσαν ἑωυτόν, 
ὥσπερ εἶχε, σὺν τῇ σκευῇ πάσῃ, where the concluding words explain ὥσπερ εἶχε. 


τὸν Καιάδαν. Strabo explains σπήλαιόν tt. Its etymology implies a natural 


cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from voleanie agency. Similar 
was the Βάραθρον of which we hear at Athens. ἐμβάλλειν. Krug. 
governs by ἐμέλλησαν, supplying the word a second time to εἰώθεσαν. 


a ᾿ Ξ ne 5 . F . 
τλησίον που--- ἴῃ the neighbourhood of the Ceadas, as may be understood from 
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is is, I think, 
μετενέγκειν οὗπερ ἀπέθανε, Krug. This 1 


3 5 lerat ly clea 
thstanding all the difficulties made about it, seems tole | 


correct, and the transac. 


tion, notwit 


to his 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a sup — int of hi 


A ιν « « Ι mover 
owl snou d « 1 sO 1 no ni i ) 5 a κ' ali V, ( desire S th: i he shoul 4 I e Trem 


He is accordingly entombed, , 
lifice at the front part of the τέμενο: 
L believe Arn. is right 


ἐν τῷ προτεμενίσματι 
and buried where he died. > πρ 
which, I apprehend, must mean some e¢ 
_ the entrance, or, in scriptural language, the going i. » A 7 
‘elose’ at Peterborough or Salisbury ; | 


in comparing it to the gateway of the 


iF within the saer 

3 e ace 

he asserts too sien that no burial could have taken p! a 

Thirlwall shows a the ease of Euchidas, at. Hist. 

προτεμένισμα was chosen as a sort of compromise between th 
3 That it was a building of som 


lex. Pedaq. 


precincts ; this 
Probably the 
own scruples and the command of the God. 
sort. and generally a decorated one, seems clear 
(quoted by 


; er 
αὐτοῖς Kal προτεμενίσματα ἐξήσκηται. , ᾿" 
ἌΤΆΠΟΘ of the tables on which the Commandments an 


from Clem. / 


; e an oe , " 
BL). κατὰ τοὺς Αἰγυπτίων κόσμους, os ναοὶ Καὶ προπύλαια παι 


The στῆλαι probably were ἃ dout 


column, with the apps ‘ | : * . 
neraved in churches, Bl. avipiavTas. [wo images or statues 
en?’ Θι 

} 
The y were seen by his names ake in the Chalciecus. 


n63 
The death of Pausanias occurred Ol. 763 


Pausanias. 
Diod. xi. 45, Popp 
. I 
473, Krug. 
a)’ @ @ G's Ὶ onmiw ‘ ” n ined ut t 
Cuaprer CXKXXV.—(a.) ἄγος xplvavros—‘ having determ 


ὑτό. T nds as a sort of predicate, as in the case αὐτὸ 
pollution, se. αὐτό. The noun stands as a sort οἱ predic te, 


ξυνεπητιῶντο ‘ implicated him wn thi 
which I have only found elsewhere, Plut 


This digression concerning Themisto 


ἐποίησεν ᾿Αθηναῖον. cf. 109, « 
charge A very rare word, says BL., 
Peric. 
continues to ch. 138 inclusively, 
the affair of eg and partly by the important influence which | 
a German writer (Clio, 1 


obs nog 8 τοῦ Μηδισμοῦ. 
and may be justified partly by its connexion ¥ 

ἢ Themistocles 
exercised Spon Grecian polities. Roscl her, ε spe πεβρλαλ το 
thinks that these four digressions of Thucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Feisistra 
tide. and Themistocles, are inten ded to represent the four principal epochs | 
VELACKy © » i ᾿ 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, ant 
‘ ppose that he would have hesitated to say so if 


5 fil as" ied 
This is expl lained by Plut. Them. 23, ἐπιστολ 


there is no reason to su 
ἐλέγχων. 
ἴσαι, καὶ γράμματα περὶ τούτων eis ὑποψίαν ἐνέβαλον τὸν Θεμιστοκλε 


Circiter B.c. 476, Krug. ; Clinton and Grote. 


meant it. 
τινες ἀνευρεθεῖ 


A . 471, 
ὠστρακισμένοπ. B.C 47 


Cuapter CXXXVI1.—(a.) αὐτῶν, sc. τῶν Κερκυραίων, implied in Κέρκυρω 


by the figure πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον, Jelf, § 379 0. : 
Kither, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corin 


evepy γ ἐτΊ: 
δ“ 
about the Leucadian peninsula , whereby Corcyra obtained the object she ¢ 
t nd d fi "fe by dissuading the (cre e ks rei ail 11m 1 
Θ e Ὁ 
: μ᾿ d to ὦ 
as public ene mies those states (including Corcyra) ἡ) which had refused to 


or, as the Schol says, 


operate in repelling the Persian invasion. ἔχειν αὐτὸν pare an 
ἐχθεσθαι--- to keep him so as to become odious to,’—i.e. to keep him, and 80: 

Tonce to. For the construction of δεδιέναι, Krig. quotes ἐδεδίεσαν βασανισθῆνι 
τὴν ἤπειρον---8ο. Thesp τοῦδ. 


Lys. ΣΧ}. 27. i 
‘ those to whom the duty had been assigned.’ I. 


(ὁ.) προστεταγμένων .--- 


Hon against a powerful enemy. 
alter Popp., retains ἀσθενεστέρου. 
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κατὰ πύστι»ν---" according as they learnt by ingu iry where 
as gone, —i.e. they regulated their pursuit by the information Page they 
received concerning his movements. 5, and οὗ Jelf, § 802, 1, 
and 831, 2 The editors generally aeiias 
, α great strait, supposing that τι bears the same force as in the expression τὶ 
uepos, ‘ aliquantum,’ This is, I think, very doubtful, 
Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Kriig., 
would read τὸ &mropov,—i.e. in his difficulty. 
ke Charles Edward after Culloden, 
escapes, and that τι indicates this? 


sand vill. 23. 


Cf. πύστεις, ch. 


κατά τι ἄπορον. 


‘a considerable portion.’ 
and no examples are given. 
But may we not suppose that, 
he passed through many hairbreadth 
‘in one of his perils.’ Μολοσσῶν. 
Their territory was but small, since, according to Scylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. I do not 
think that Arn. and others are right in saying that τὴν ὅδόν is to be understood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, 


καταλῦσαι. 


or at any rate primitive travelling, where 
broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caravanserai ; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
ke. Cf. Hom. Od, iy. 28, 


cognates are common. 


arty, always a sort of caravan, 


; / Ἢ bd 
καταλύσομεν ὠκέας ἵππους. The word and its 


After Platzea was razed to the ground, they made there 
a καταγώγιον διακοσίων ποδῶν παντάχῃ κύκλῳ οἰκήματα ἔχον, iii. 68. The 
ilogous Latin word was ‘ 


deversorium.’ THS γυναικός. Plut 


says her name was Phthia. Because, 


σφῶν. 


says Kriig., γυνή is 
ject in the writer's thought, 


e principal sul though not grammatically so. 

‘So I have given, for Thue. uses καθίζειν, but never καθίζεσθαι. 
Kriig, €or la—hbecause, being the shrine of the household gods, and the 
chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special venera- 
tion. Cf. Grote, vy. 384. 


καθέζεσθαι. 


δηλοῖ ὅς ἐστιν. Here we have the 
where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a dependent interrogative ὅστις. ‘Optimeé 


Grece dicitur οἷδά σε ὃς εἶ, novi te, qua sis: 


relative in a dependent clause, 


minus bene vero οὐκ oldd σε, ὃς εἶ. 
Elms. Med. 1086. 
Her. ii. 


. e = . , >5 a 
ctius ὅστις el, vel etiam τίς εἶ, Kriig., however, pro- 


121; Eur. Hel. 818. 


(uees instances of ὃς after a negative. In ch. 


$137, we have the more regular φράζει ὅστις ἐστι, cf. Jelf, § 877, 4 
οὐκ ἀξιοῖ, as in the parallel case of of φημι, the negative passes on to the 


meeps infinitive. Krig. cf. ii. 89, ili. 44. ἀντεῖπεν. ‘An 
“PP lication to the Athenians from Admetus for help, was rejected by the advice 
{Themistocles,’ Sintenis, Plut. Them. 24. Kriig. ἀσθενέστερος. 
Une MS. exhibits this as a correction for ἀσθενεστέρου, and it must surely be 


a 


right. The intention of Them. evidently was to work upon the generosity of 


sAdmetus, by representing himself, who once was st ronger, as now the weaker 


of the two, and therefore an unfit object for his enmity. The genitive—by one 
far weaker than he—would suggest an idea of the weakness of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely tp have been urged by one seeking for his protec- 
lam therefore surprised to see that T. K. A., 
ἀπὸ τοῦ tcov—‘ on a footing of 
quality.’ Cf. i. 77, ii. 89. εἶναι is governed, as Popp. points out, by 
λέγει, implied in ἀξιοῖ, 
(6) χρείας rivds— had opposed him in the matter of a request’ or private 
“érest, Some editors supply a preposition, but Kriig. has shown that évayri- 
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οὖσθαι governs a genitive, from Xen. Ana. vu. 6, §: apa μὴ καὶ Huw ἐναντιώ- 
σεται THS ἀπαγωγῆς. See Jelf, § 531. He adds that τὸ belongs to σώζεσθαι, 
for the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without th 


article. 
familiarity with the subject spoken of, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
supposition of Popp. and Gdller, that the phrase is for ἐς τὸ τὸ σῶμα σάζεσθαι 
with the second article elided for euphonv. We too say ‘ body and goods,’ and 


cf. the German phrase ‘mit Blut und Gut. In addition to the words men- 
tioned, ch. 8 a, ef. σπονδὰς λύειν passim, and ταφὰς ποιεῖσθαι ll. 2, 4. 
uéytorov—i.e. among the Molossians. All editors quote Plut. Themist. 24 


ταύτην μεγίστην καὶ μόνην σχεδὸν ἀναντίρρητον ἡγουμένων ἱκεσίαν τῶν Μολοσσῶν 


Cuaprern CXXXVII.—(a.) τὴν ἑτέραν θάλασσαν. The Aigean. 
πε CH —by land. ᾿Αλεξάνδρου. Tenth king of Macedon. 
καταφέρετα----' carried down by the force of the tempest.’ Cf. iv. 120, and note, 
Sheppard’s Theophr. Pref. p. li. Νάξον. Refer to ch. 98. 
ἀσφάλειαν--- the safe ty required.’ We should perhaps write, ‘ the on ly means 
of safety-consisted in,’ &c. μεχρὶ πλοῦς yévnrai— till a favoura 
AM ITE for sailing arise, for such is the meaning of πλοῦς. So Xen. Anab. v. 
33: ws αὔριον, ἐὰν πλοῦς ἦ (on the usage of μεχρὶ with a verb, cf. Jelf, § 
841, 5), ἀναξόμενοι. where see Krig.’s note. ἀπομνήσεσθαι 
χάριν--- would remember it to him with fitting gratitude.’ Popp. quotes Eur 
Ale. 299: νῦν τῶνδ᾽ ἀπόμνησαι χάριν. Kriig., however, conjectures that ΤΊ 
wrote ἀπομεμνήσεσθαι, for the future in the text is not Attie. 

(h.) ἀποσαλεύσας. The verb seems to imply lying out from the land in the 
open sea. Of. iii. 7. a, and μετεώρους ἀποσαλεύειν, Dem. 1.22. Krig., 1 se 


ν ~ > > ͵ 5 ῇ \ ! 
quotes Dem. 1. 22 (1213, 24), ἀναγκαῖον ἦν ἐπὶ ἀγκύρας ἄποσαλεύειν τὴν νύκτα 


I 
μετεώρους. The translation of Nepos is, ‘im salo navem tenuit in ancoris. 


ede ράπε υσε. Portus’ version is ‘ {δε raliter prosegui.’ Dale’s simply ‘ rewarded 
But in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 
tinuous action is ever implied. ὑπεξέκειτο---οἴ, ὑπεξέθεντο i. 89. Ii 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was cot 
According to Kriig.’s computati n, 
He 


fiscated at Athens. νεωστί. 
Olymp. 76%, B.c. 473, but the date is generally given B.c. 465 or 466. 
also ef. νεωστὶ ἔχοντα ili. 30. See Thiersch, Gr. ὃ 289. 


« 


(c.) ἐδήλου ἡ γραφή. The question concerning the real authorship οὔ 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which see εἰ 

_a, though the term ἐδήλου certainly does look as if Thue. professed to qu 
he very words. Remark that ὅτι here introduces the oratio recta. Cf. v. 10; 
53; and Jelf, § 802, 6, 


This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for ὃ 


ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ... ἐπικινδύνᾳ. 


But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectiv 5 with 


substantive. 
one article, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s canon (ch. 18 a), rete! 


1 


to the same subject ; tr. in that state of things which was secure for meé 


Popp. remarks, ‘ potuit quidem scribi ἐν τῷ ἄσφαλει HO 


ni 


perio 3 for him.’ 
ἐγώ, but this would have required a repetition of the article in the sect 


/ 
πάλιν n— 


͵ 


clause. 
ἣ πάλιν. But see i. 32, 


by a sort of inversion, say the editors, 10 


1. 18. γράψας. This stands thus, becaus 


Plat. Rep. 461 a. This is upon the principle, already explained, of 
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ἐδήλου ἣ γραφή must be considered equivalent to ἐπέστειλεν ὃ Θεμιστοκλῆς. 
Popp. Thucydides as frequently falls into an anacoluthon, and writes as if he 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which he 
really gave to it. τῆς ἀναχωρήσεως. The question is, does this 
refer to the message sent before the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pretended intention of the Greeks to escape; or to the message sent after 
the battle, warning him to retreat without delay? The first message, if ever 
sent, must surely from its disastrous issue have rendered the sender ‘an object 
of suspicion ; neither under such circumstances could Themistocles have de- 
clared himself in a state of security (ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ) while the king was in ἃ 
state of peril. The message after the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words ; yet Herod. (viii. 110) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Andros, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Arn. that 
Thucyd. is here guilty of slight oversight; than refer the words to the first 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 430, agrees with 
Arn. προσεποιήσατο---“ took to himself.’ τὴν οὐὖὐ- 
διάλυσιν. The negative particle so combines with the noun as to make one 
negative term. See the note on od-uéyada, ch. 1, and ef. ἡ οὐ-περιτείχισις 111]. 
95, 7) οὐκ-ἐξουσία ν. 50, and Jelf, § 745, 5. σὴν ptAlav—for the 
objective genitive cf. ch. 33, note. 


Cuaprer CXXXVIII.—(a.) ἐκέλευε. This, though the reading of the 
best MSS., is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can be 
given to ἐκέλενε, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not 80 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist, e.g. in Hero- 
dotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, the 
subject of the verb being vividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Arn. remarks, this would be altogether out of place τὶ the 
very calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
ἐκέλευσε, but if the imperfect stands, tr. ‘ the king was surprised at his sakdaes 
(what passed through his thoughts) and proceeded to bid him, &c. 
ὅσα ἠδύνατο Karevénoe— mastered as much of the language as he could. Bl. 
says this is a very infrequent use of κατανοέω. Ido not ‘myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exercise of the intellect as that implied 
here ; cf. ch. 126, note a. The exaggeration of the later writers is well illus- 
trated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue ascribed by Nepos 
to lhemistocles. ᾿Αλεξάνδρου. Successor of Amyntas the first 
father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 
(2.) Tov Ἑλληνικοῦ. A species of attraction, says Popp., for καὶ τὴν 
ἐλπίδα ἣν ὑπετίθει αὐτῷ͵ δουλώσειν τὸ Ἑλληνικόν. Kriig. makes δουλώσειν 
Cepend upon ἐλπίδα, i.e. ὑπετίβει αὐτῷ τοῦ ‘EAAnviKod ἐλπίδα δουλώσειν. Cf. 
Jelf, § 898 Ὁ, who classes this under ‘contracted sentences’:—‘ When an infinitive 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
substantive which properly depends upon the infin. or part. is frequently made 
ἐημμὰ upon the verbum finitum, so that it is in the case required 
Hee μάλιστα δὲ «.7.A.—‘ but especially from his wisdom 
which he had established by giving proof ; lit., from the by-giving-of-proof- 
established reputation for wisdom. 

L 
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. "latsva Ρ ᾿ 
β βα ἥχατα δῆ The parti icle strens ot] 1ens the superlative, uw ch. 

€ i¢ σῇ. Il 
;} at di, sire nath of natural genius.’ 


᾿ ls tabla , 
1) ΒΥ 7.41. yt ὁ γ᾽} 
ah * Ty "one ho VLOS wNaisp ΐ Ὁ ‘ ‘ 
} i 
4 Ὁ... Ubey ' : : 


εὲ 
m tan 6 ala? 7 --},, 0 8 all degre: 
διαφερόντως Tt. [he τί here as often 1s “ὁ : 


tf ° 7. Te markably deservt id to recEerve admura Lion, For 
more than any othe 7 Manh (ΓΝ Ὁ ‘ ἐς φ ων ; . 
‘ Ὺ ᾿ ῳᾧ _ a . T Wii ; 
a os wales _— infin “Ω >] 122 ΤΟΙ ἊΝ 6067, 4. -- 
θαυμάσαι active infin., § - ἘΉ . 
22 ἃ. οὔτε 


> 


“eae 
, ‘ : : ᾿ : before: ef. 
refirence to it, though φύσεως has gone bel I 


ν᾿ without havin 7 (Οἱ i ired anything by pre V2ZOUS § ’s 
this administration was the 


a “- 
προμαθὼν K.T.A.— ΜΕ ΜΑΙ 
.} ; . * ᾿ vont sty lies te Vid to wu 
triput AD) at nor hy subs que ΒΣ { ad s ) ( , : 
| : > ] Tet λ iV ) wean 
fruit of natural genius, not formed by previous or increased bj subsequ 
ruse © a r gen oe ] 4 


Ἄ ( ἢ ζ — of u hat immediate CETVECIENCY 
study. τῶν TE παραχρῆμα K.T.A. i 


} Υ ) as ost ᾧ "Le f he Was of all men th 
° 7 ~ ) 7; wrt inity tor COUNSE was 08 716 5 ) 
required, on he 2. The 0} P ] : εϑ ᾿ Se Ν 
' } " ” Hi } vents th L conjzecturer, with the mos Jar-reaching 
γ} ‘ > j ature r ats th ᾿ ᾿ ͵ ἶ 
γή ΐ ὙΠ ant ut? 
anole: ‘ 
nl i , rr . ? : ‘ : ; ; σ 
} f what was aoing to happen [his seems to me the best way of takin 
view of what was doin . 
, > the clauses. after whicl 
because it best preserves the balance of the clauses, after which 


the sentence 


nea Pg 7 lea or Ἷ Ἰ. 
i ning oug ecasionally at the expense of a fals« 1m 
Thue. was ever straining, though o Ll Ρ 


a ~ 
δὰ ἢ οὖυνὸ ; CLOT OV 
' . : = nakes τῶν μελλόντων dependent upon ἐπὶ πλεῖστον 
pertect antitnesis. Krug. mak TOV μ λ . t t 


but if Thu 
nearly sure that he also meant ι - 
: The noun εἰκαστής is very unusual, and I have therefore 
should be so, is not 


j , = 
5 = + e ooverne κράτιστος γνώμων, Ι am 
ἣν ne ant ΤΩΡ παραχρημα LO Ϊ t rover! 1 Ρ TLOT γνα a 


“ὩΣ ΝΣ 
τῶν μελλόντων ἴο be governed Dy ἄριστος 
rendered it 
, / 
€lKaoT?S. 


‘ ° Boies αὶ vh 1 
by one which is unusual also; but why either 


explain. . 
(d.) μετὰ χεῖρας ex o1.—‘ happen to have in hand, | 


Herod. vil. 16. : ᾿ oe 
ἐξη Ὑ ἤσασθαι--- to interpret, an ἐξηῃ γηΤΉ5 was 
ent occurrence. $7 


ee ΣΑΣ 
ver words first, which were subsequently repeated by hi 
meaning of ‘leading the way,’ and 


eas 
t. between his hands 


) \ ? an hea ve thine. and is of more 
ἐν χερσὶν ἔχει means the same thing, and 1s Ι 


who went 
The connexion with tne } rimary 


ly il] ated hy 
ling.’ are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
iary one of ‘ expounding, obvious, aD ᾿ Ἶ 


consulting L. and S. Lex. in voce ila : 
‘he was not without the 7 ΐ x ta mt juagn ‘ ni - 3 
like οὐκ ἄνευ, ‘non sine,’ and many other such phrases, 1s not th | 
. ᾽ - . ᾿ ἃ πα ΔΩ = 
though purposely quali ified in form; Kpivat, a ae senst hg seat 
always says Arn., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretica ΟἹ Β- 
"iii a It was obviously shared by a much larger mass of men, and upo 


κρῖναι ἱκανῶς οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο 
οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο, 


Θ less positiv 


knowledge. 


, . cl aan νὰ 
Es , people at large were competent judges of the cond 
this principle, he adds, the people at large we t j 


of their magistrates. See ii. 40, ἤτοι κρίνομεν γε K.7.A. 
ἴ l ri 


Μ 


; | le } ὶ SC 7 i is mean 1700 Dro 
β δ. Τ ,ἷ ICG δέ ἐξ TNE thus Scan Ἢ), is 7 Λ I 
B ναχύτητ Arn. ne ἡ ith acquu ad a g 11s a : 
bi ut th Ό words mig ht mis! Θ ad ti 16 young ΘΙ ει } 


μελέτη, 1 οὐρῇ 


13 eorrect, : 
with scantiness or hre 1 ὺ of pract ice, where ’ 
a # m ΕἸ . -- Pi 

1ally made by public speakers; so ‘ exercitatio, 


preparation ust 
op Z 
αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τὰ δέοντα-ς- 


O €xté Ne} Norize 


15. 
’ 

9 “4 . Ἀ » ‘ Υ̓ 
noment s notice) u hat was wanted, 


͵ 
(64.ὺ νοσῆσαΞ. cage ee 
snorted: ὁ Ἢ heim. 31 
Ν εὐ he died’? because the contrary had been re ported ; cf. Plut. fi : 3 
ist. Eg. 83. As early as the time of the latter, the story was prevalent 
4q. ὃ : 5 i ᾿ ἢ ! μ᾿ 
ific " i ts Ww) ) St) Ua 
ῳ τὰ from drinking bull’s blood at a sacrifice, or pe rhaps a poison 
Ό die δὰ 
Cie. Brutus, 


et rhetoricé ornare. 


6. 11, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire ( 
Μαγνησίαν μὲν ἄρτον. The pre 


noticed, ch. 109, 114- The 


ἄρτον, as in those cases already 


meAeTaS 


. . . ϊ me wg ae WIR hy dist roe 
The colloeation is peculiar and emphatic, ‘ ‘¢was oy a 


‘mortem (e)us) trap 
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assigning certain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and, as BI. observ es, dates from remote anti quity, 
vestiges of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achilles, as 
the price of reconciliation, seven cities, each possessing some peculiar excellence, 
f. Herod. Atheneus, 534 d, records the cities assigned 
to “ee whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &c. ‘The custom.’ BI. 
writes, ‘continues to the present times in the east. Athens h: aving been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin-money, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
similar use.’ Mr. Grote says, ‘I doubt Dr. A.’s statements about the land-tax 
rent. Ido not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistocles, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the trouble 
to assess and collect the tribute; they probably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid” Hist. Gr. iv. 336. 
ov yap ἐξῆν explains the 
The law is mentioned by Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 22: 
κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν νόμον ---ὗς ἐστιν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἱεροσύλοις καὶ προδόταις... μὴ ταφῆναι 


Ps 


11. 1. 98, Xe nm. Anab. 1. 49. 


a“ ~ f 
αὐτοῦ governed ὀστᾶ, not of προσήκοντες. 


reason of κρύφα ᾿Αθηναίων. 
ἢ ᾿Αττικῇ. 


ὕπαρτεε CXXXIX.—(a.) Λακεδαιμόνιοι, The narrative is resumed from 


126, m pot eyov—‘ warned them’ (or publicly declared to them). 
On the aff iffair of Megara cf. ch. 67. 


Ἵ, 


ἐπικαλοῦντες τὴν ἐπεργασίαν---- 
ng to their charge the cultivation of the sacred land, and of that which was un- 


sed? The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple épyacta,though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition ; perhaps—‘ extending their cultiva- 
i over.’ On the construction, ef. Jelf, § 568. I cer tainly agree with Gdll. 

. ch. 18 a) that the article τῆς before ἀορίστου implies that the land described 
by it is distinct from τῆς ἱερᾶς γῆς. Goll. m: iy be wrong in supposing that the 
latter was dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses, for the distance would cer tainly 


1 
ne o 


great, but it may have been dedicated in some other w ay. The ἄοριστος was 
probably so left from a political rather than a religious ok ject, since the con- 
licting claims of individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land, 


_— be very likely to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, 


hat on similar common land the Israe lites fed their flocks without disturbance, 
but when they wanted a piece of ground for a burial-place (a permanent pos- 
session), a regular sale on the part of the people in oc cupation was necessary. 
ivSpamddwyv. It has been supposed that 


Aspasia 5 ef. Arist. Achar. 525. 


allusion is made to the slaves of 
τῶν ἀφισταμένων. Remark 
le present P articiple, which implies a process going on—‘ the slaves as they kept 


SCO nding,’ 


6) τῶν τελευταίων---' ambassadors with an ultimatum,’ as we should 


τὴν εἰρήνην εἶναι---! the peace to continue,’ or it may be, ‘ they 
sh for the existence of the peace,’ ‘ which all desire,’ or ‘ is the subject of ne go- 
ation,’ or something similar, implied. γνώμας ἐποιοῦντο. Kriig, 
Well gives the general sense, ‘to lay matters before a person for deliberation? 
and 80 D., Rte the subject for consideration,’ 


10 words lit. n 


We may however remark 

san, ‘proposed to themselves judgments,’ i.e. the formation 

ot judgments : ny subsequently γιγνόμενοι ταῖς γνώμαις is, ‘coming to be in 
L 2 
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The younger student will notice how well this illustrates 


their yudaments.’ 
the former denotes the process 


the distinction between γιγνόμενοι and ὄντες ; 
of forming the opinion, the latter only states that persons are of such an 
opinion. T. K. A. has γιγνόμενοι, deciding ; 
selves.” from which I do not see what is to be learnt. 

‘for both views of the case,’ i.e. for and against. 
but Bl. remarks that he only knows 


prop. ‘becoming, ranging them- 
? ᾽ 
ἐπ 
ἀμφότερα The whole 
phraseology is certainly very intelligible, 
le, and that an evident imitation of the present passage, Dio 


}}} 


one other ex: aap 
Cass., Pp. 65, ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα ταῖς γνώμαις — 
ef. ἅπαξ θνήσκουσι, Od. xii. 22, and ‘samel’ in Latin; Bentl. Hor. Saz. 11. 8,24; 
Jude v. 3; Hebrews 1x. 27. λέγειν Kal πράσσειν denotes oratorical 
and administrative ability. Niebuhr, Vortraq. iither alte Gesch. ii. 13, remarks 


that it was only in the time of Pericles that war ἢ and the forum had a real ς 


nexion. The old statesmen were of necessity 
sthenes saw no real service in the field: while on the other hand Iphicrates was 


a most ineffective speaker in the ecclesia, and Chabrias did not speak at all. 


ἅπαΐξ----' Once tor a 


> generals, and vice versa. But fa ymo- 


Carter CXL.—(a.) ἔχομα ----' hold to’ from the physical image of a 
_ Eur. Hee. 402, ὅποια κισσὸς δρυύς, 


thing or person clinging to an object: cf 
1, Jelf, § 536. From this notion of holding on 
| 


ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ ἕξομαι, cf. vill 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of 
of. ἐχόμενον τῆς Ῥοδόπης, ii. 96, and Aristotle passim. 


‘next ἦγ order. 
vi. 42. ’ pyn— excitement of 


ἐχόμενον, 
Cf. ‘ econditoris Seleuci sori Tac. Ann. 
‘omen are not persuaded to undertake a war, and 


feeling, " tem pe γ᾽ cf. ch. 0 b. -- 
i.e. do not prosecute it with 


in exac thy the same te moper,’ 
1ey showed when first induced to engage 


in it. On πράσσοντας, cf oe. 6: a πρὸς δὲ τὰς K.T.A— but t 

Just as circumstances chenie. ‘he Y ia their nottons also.’ Tas ξυμφορά---- 
plainly takes in both good and evil accidents, as dip. Tyr. 
ὁμοῖα καὶ παραπλήσια---' similar and coming 
τοὺς ἀναπειθομένουε--- th 
τοῖς πΦΙΡΥ͂ δόξασιν βοηθεῖν 
1en there is any diffi- 


actually engage in it, 
the same zeal and excitement een t] 


que acciderint 
44, and elsewhere. 
very near to what I advised before.’ 

who allow themselves to be per suaded.’ 


_* #9 come to the rescue of the common resolves,’ t.€. wl 
51—‘ or net ther (7. 6. 


Ose 


κ.τ.λ.-- 


culty in carrying them out, or when their policy is assaile 
a share in the wisdom which devised 


not 


either), should you even succeed, to οἱ laim 


them.’ 

(b.) ἐνδέχεται, as in ch. 124 b. 
are wont to take a course which can be as little determined (ἀμαθῶς, not 
I do not like to translate, as all the 
most 


των 


—* the incidents to which circumstances givé 
rise to be 
mastered by study) as the schemes of men,’ 
editors do, ξυμφοράς by results, for the notion of a fixed result is the one 

y foreign to the word, yet it is diffic ‘ult to do without it; ai ξυμφοραὶ 1 
the ‘ indeterminate incidents which may be expec sted to occur i 


The question is, what does γάρ give the reason 
ushly chang? 


entire! 
πραγμάτων are 
a course of human transactions.’ 
for? 611]. supposes that it contains the reason why those who ΤΊ 


their mind, even should t 


But it is more consonant with the general course 


the praise of prudence. 
that γάρ gives the 


the argument, and the tone of thought, to say, as Poppo, 
reason why even well-planned schemes sometimes fail of meeting wit 


hings turn out well, ought not to claim for themselves 


h a suc 
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cessful issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expressed 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydides si 
διόπερ Kal—‘ which is the reason too why we are wont to lay at Fortunt’s door 
all that chances to fall out contrary to calculation, ais taetue may rr 
have the grave sense of accuse, as Bl. remarks, still I hold that it in some 
measure partakes of such a sense; just as we are always saying ‘to pied 
Fortune.’ | 
(c.) δίκας διδόναι καὶ δέχεσθαι. The usual terms to denote a legal 
ON en as Popp. points out, it is clear, from ch. 28 and v. 79 that 
arbitration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included i ee ν 
mula. ἔχειν ἃ ἔχομεν. Aclear pesapnitiens bi ancient εἴα ἐοοϑσν 
the principle of ‘ uti possidetis,’ or ‘ status quo ante.’ See also iv. 65 eg 
καὶ ἐπιτάσσοντ ε:ε--- απ now they come forward in the character of ersons 
dictating, &e. Bl. quotes πασάμενος ἐπίτασσε, give your orders when is our 
master, but not before (Theoc. Jd. xv. 90). ὅπερ is, according to Pop ths 
object of pot xovrat—‘ which they especially hold forth as a pine : sc es 
certainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of ativentinn found 
in such sentences as 6 ἀνὴρ ὃν οἶσθα ὅτι ἦλθεν. Kriig. denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as εἰ here, and theref 
makes ὅπερ the subject of καθαιρεθείη. μηδ᾽ ἐν ὑμῖν akeats ἐν εΣ sh 
—‘nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach, i.e. nor allow any foclix g f 
self-reproach to linger in your minds. ; bss 
(d.) τὸ βραχύ re rovro— this litile trifle, as they call it, involves th 
whole confirmation and test of your purpose,’ or ‘ carries with it the whole co : 
firming and testing of your resolution. We seem to have here a sort of Gomis 
πρότερον, as the grammarians call it, inasmuch as the ‘ sobiiemabinn must it 
the ‘ testing,’ and not vice vers4&. This is, I think, more correct than +o ᾿ 
with Β]., that ‘ βεβαίωσιν καὶ πεῖραν is an hendiadys to signify proof or care 
ἐπιταχϑήσεσθε- ἴ2. τοῦτο ἐπιταχθήσεται ὑμῖν. Our own ordinary idiom coi 
cides—‘ ye will be ordered some greater thing.’ Cf.ii.7; on ἄλλο δὰ Jelf, § ef 
3; and 548 6. ἀπισχυρισάμενοι--- having met it with de ided bs et 
The ἀπό, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in ἀπόφασις, προ seen , 
opposed to κατάφασις, where, as it is well known, the prep. denotes the εἰ με id 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, = μα 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some editors have strangely erred in their 
interpretation of μεμφομένων ἂν καταφαίην, Ed. Tyr. 503. Compare ἀποφά- 
μα έν μ᾿ 484. ded τοῦ ἴσον κ.τ.λ.--" to treat you more upon a 
ound o . ee "' 3 . 
ione, Wilcan vary shass areas sabes ceeaee eee 
pei αταστήσετε, of which 
τῷ ormer, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, Bl., and 
Fog cae wg Goll. and Poppo. The common reading, καταστήσητε, 
solecism, seems to point to καταστήσαιτε, of which BI. re- 
marks, ‘ it may be rendered “ planum ipsis efficietis,” as infra, ii. 42 
εὐλογίαν φανερὰν καθιστάς." aici τ- 
Cuarter CXLI.—(a.) αὐτόθεν. 


D. tr. ‘ henceforth ;’ P 
" : . “ ὦ; op. and Kriig. 
these grounds, I g., ‘on 


the s ὁ ‘ forthw ith,’ Sat once, > ¢ on 
spot, as more consenianeous with the etymology and common use of the ead: 


I should rather be inclined to render. 
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διανοήθητ ε--- make up your minds,’ usually constructed with an infinitive, 


y 
-- 


But that it should here be also followed by εἴξοντες is defensible upon the ground 
that it follows the analogy of γιγνώσκω, ἐνθυμοῦμαι «.7.A. Kriig. quotes φρον- 

ἢ» Ἢ ᾽ > / / ; > , 
τίζω, Eur. Hee. 256, μὴ γιγνώσκοιτ᾽ ἐμοί, οἵ τοὺς φίλους βλάπτοντες οὐ φροντί. 


Ἰ 


ζετε. In this case, however, I regard βλάπτοντες as agreeing with the subject 


of the verbin the usual way: ‘who, when you injure your friends, take no thought 


upon the matter. Kriig. seems to forget that φροντίζω has an intransitive force. 
and properly means, ‘to be in a state of anxiety.’ δύνατα..--. 
‘amounts to the same enslavement.’ On this use of δύναμαι, cf. L. and S. Lez. 
and 11. 46. Sixatwots. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, iii, 
32, iv. 86. Kriig. translates ‘ a claim,’ because originally supposed to be founded 
I agree with Krug. that controversy is here 


: ‘ , 
on justice, ὁμοίων. 


unnecessary. The word must be masculine. πρὸ Sixns— before an 
attempt at judicial arrangement,’ ἐπιτασσομένη---' coming in the 
shape of a command,’ 

(ὁ.) ra δὲ τοῦ πολέμου K.7.A—-‘ with respect to what is required for 
carrying on the war, and the resources of both parties, that we shall not find our 
means the feebler, I would that you should feel assured, by hearing them in detail? 
A very intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no confusion can 
arise, though ἀσθενέστερα is grammatically referred to τῶν ἑκατέροις ὑπαρχόντων. 
αὐτουργοί--- living by their own labour.’ We must remember that at Athens 
all manual labour and artisan’s work was performed by slaves. In Sparta, 
agriculture was probably the office of the Helots. Arn. has an instructive note, 
in which he refers to Xen. (Zconomic. v. 4, τοὺς μὲν αὐτουργοὺς διὰ τῶν χειρῶν 


’ 


γυμνάζουσα (ἣ γῆ) ἰσχὺν αὐτοῖς προστίθησι. ‘The number of slaves in Laconia, 
he adds, ‘ was a striking exception to the rest of Peloponnesus. Herod. vi. 137, 
vill. 137; Athen. vi. 83; Juv. Sat. xiv. 168.’ He also makes an apposite re 
ference to the ancient Roman republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 


their own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol. ii. 8, 9. Bpaxé€ws—‘ for a brief 


time.’ émihéperyv—se, πολέμους. Their poverty was the cause why they 
made no wars, and the making no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(c.) πληροῦντες. We must, with Pop. and Kriig., again supply πολλάκι: 
ἐκπέμπειν δύνανται. ἀπὸ τῶν αὑτῶν---". b. not αὐτῶν, but here τὰ αὑτῶν, 
their own property. Arnold (quoted by K.) says, that elsewhere Thue. prefers 
opetrépwy—which seems true, ii. 20. mreptovgla:—‘ stock laid by,’ i. 
that which is over and above our daily wants. See ch. 2 b. Pericles doubtless 
meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 
recur to the recollection of his hearers. βίαιοι εἰσφοραί---' compulsory 
contributions. Cf. ch, 121. avéxovotv—uphold. Cf. Soph. A). 212. 
(d.) σώμασι ἢ χρήμασ----" in person than in purse.’ τὸ μὲν πιστόν. 
The Schol. tells us to place a comma at μέν, and to explain τὸ τῶν σωμάτων, 
(which seems right, ) ᾽ having confide nee ahout the one that it may even escape the 
peril, but not feeling security about the other (lit. the other secure) that it will not 
ere that be spent ;’ lit. ‘that they shail not spend it before’ they get out of the 
danger. 

(e.) μὴ πρὸς ὁμοίαν. The junior student will remark that we have μὴ her 
instead of οὐκ, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be not 


an homogeneous one. Cf. τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες, ch. 22 ἃ, and Jelf, § 904. 3. 
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8rav— since ;’ but, says Kriig., the ‘ Zeitbegriff,’ i.e. the ‘ notion of time,’ has 
not vanished. This is well illustrated by our own word when, which often 
retains part of the temporal notion, even when signifying ‘ since.’ 


᾽ 


μήτε... τέ, as often, ‘nec... et.’ The negative affects both clauses. 


βουλευτηρίῳ.--' council-board (or chamber).’ This is again a tacit contrast 


4 
t 


with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralized admini- 
stration, and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions for 
action arose. τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτόν. This is the reading of the best and 
most numerous MSS., and is well supported by Kriig. from Porson, Eurip. 
Orest. 1338, σώθηθ᾽ ὅσον ye tovm ἐμέ, and τὸ ἐπὶ σφᾶς εἶναι, iv. 28. Tr. 
‘what concerns himself personally.’ A few MSS. read τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, with which 
we may cf. 1. 17, Td ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν. 


(f.) φθ εἴραι. 
expenditure. 


But then there is no ἕκαστος in that passage. 
The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 

χρόνιοι Evvidvtres— being long in coming together, 
ἐν βραχεῖ poplw—se. χρόνου, understood from χρόνιοι. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, 1 think, better than Kriig.’s, who supplies 
τῆς ξυνόδου fr. ξυνιόντες. The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at best 
they can deliberate; to this is appended another antithetical notion, i.e. the 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But does 
τῷ πλέονι mean, the greater part of that time which they have for deliberation ; 
or, the greater part of their time during which they are unable to deliberate 7 


παρὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀμέλειαν. Arn. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism 
μ x ξ ’ 


along of his own neglect—i.e. owing to his own neglect. The cases are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep. arises. It may be that the idea of close proximity implies that 
of dependence. Arn. quotes Dem. Phil. 1, p. 43, οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος παρὰ THY αὑτοῦ 
ῥώμην τοσοῦτον ἐπηύξηται, to which add 1 Cor. xii. ἐξ, 0. Cf. L. and 
8. Lex., and note on παρὰ πολύ, ch. 29 c. Cf. Jelf, § 67, iii. 2.6. 

ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ. It certainly seems to me that, according to the sense, ἄλλος 
becomes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that others as well 
care to luok out for their own interest. If, however, it be necessary to refer 
ἑαυτοῦ to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Kriig., tr. in suo loco, 


; 


‘in his stead. ὥστε τῷ αὐτῷ k.t.A.—‘ owing to this same notion 


(1.6. οἵ personal interest) ente rtained individually by all,’ The ἰδίᾳ is intro- 
' : : ‘ ‘ ; 
duced because. though all do it, they do it each separately for their private 1η- 
terest. To ἰδίᾳ is opposed ἀθρόον, ‘ collectively ruined,’ 

CHAPTER CXLIT.—(a.) μέγιστον 5€—‘but what is of most importance.’ 
Kriig. ef. Xen. Anad. ii. 5 


see Jelf, 5 80, 4. 


, 7: πρῶτον καὶ μέγιστον οἱ θεῶν ὅρκοι ἡμᾶς κωλύουσιν. 
σχολῇ --- βραδέως, Schol.; egré, Kriig. So we say, 
‘I should be slow to doit’ And Shakspeare, ‘I'll trust dy leiswre him who 


mocks me once.’ κωλύσονται. Kriig. considers this the only instance 
where the fut. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general question 
of such futures, see 1. 68, Cc. Tr. : they will bring difficulties Upon themselves.’ 

οὐ μενετούί--- the opportunitie ς of war wait for nO man, in the sense of the 
Cf. Arist. Ach. 1620, and Jelf, § 364 a. 


The orators probably imitated this 


Proverb about ‘time and tide.’ 
Heverot θεοί, ‘the gods are longsuffering.’ 
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usage in such passages as those quoted by Kriig., 6.0. Dem. iv. 37, οἱ τῶν πραγμά. 
των καιροὶ ov μένουσιν. ovdé—ne quidem. Thuc. seems to refer to the 
threat of the Corinthians, ἐπιτειχισμὸς τῇ χώρᾳ, ch. 122. It is possible that a 


report of their proposed scheme may have reached Pericles; or Thuc. may be 


merely answering himself. τὴν μὲν yap χαλεπόν x.7.A. The diffi- 
culty here does not, I think, so much arise as Arn. supposes, from not seeing 
that πόλιν is the acc. after παρασκευάσασθαι, as from failing to perceive that it 
stands in apposition to, and is an epexegesis of, the primary predicate τὴν 
émreixiow. Tr. ‘ for the former (sc. émrelxiow) it is hard even in peace to esta- 
blish in the shape of an equally matched city,’ i.e. a city which shall be an equal 
match for Athens. Kriig. suggests that ἐπιτείχισιν may be the subject of παρα- 
σκευάσασθαι;; in this case tr. ‘that any process of fortification could ever esta- 
blish,’ &c. ἥπου 54—‘ surely then we may assume,’ &e. 
ἀντεπιτετειχισμένων. Most editors assert that here the passive stands for 
the middle, and that very unusually. I do not see why the participle should 
not be a regular passive—when we on our part have been well fortified in their 
territory, i.e. in the possession of well-fortified places. So our military writers 
might say—well entrenched in the place. This is surely confirmed by ἐτειχίσθησαν, 
ch.93d. ‘Thucyd. is here distinguishing between two sorts of ἐπιτείχισις, 
the one by founding a city (ἐποικίζειν, vii. 27) in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
strong enough to be a check upon her power (iii. 9), the other by erecting forts 
in Attica as strongholds,’ Arn. Of the former, Megara, founded by the Dorians 
as a check on Athens, is an instance; as also is Heracleia, ef. iii. 92. The 
latter scheme was carried out by the fortification of Deceleia. φοβη- 
θῆναι--- to be afraid of.” T.K.A. says its usual meaning is Zo fear. As 
poBéw is to terrify, a little consideration will show the cause of the varieties of 
meaning found in the active and passive voices. 

(5.) φρούριον--- a fortified place, as opposed to πόλιν ἀντίπαλον. 
αὐτομολία:--- by the facilities which it would afford for desertion.’ See vii. 27. 
The slaves are principally referred to. Similar complaints are found in Aristo- 
ἐπιτειχίζειν ἰΒ governed by the following inf. κωλύειν- ‘ prevent 


phanes. 
πλέον 


us from constructing an ἐπιτείχισμα against them’—cf. Jelf, § 664. 
yap «.7.A. Though it is sufficiently obvious, most editors point out that τοῦ 
κατὰ γῆν depends upon ἐμπειρίας, and ἐμπειρίας upon πλέον---' we have more 
experience of land service from our serving on board ship, than they have ex- 
perience in nautical matters from their service on land.’ 

(c.) οὐδὲ yap bpets— for neither have you, though practising it ever since 
the period directly following the Median invasion, as yet brought it to perfection.’ 
ἐασόμενοι. Passivo sensu. Cf. supra, (a.) Cf. Eur. Zph. Aul. 331, οὐχὶ 
δεινά ; τὸν ἐμὸν οἰκεῖν οἶκον οὐκ édooua; For the fact, see i. 80, 121. 

(d.) ἐν τῷ μὴ μελετῶντι. This is a good instance of the extension to the 
participle of that idiom which makes a neuter adjective with an article equiva- 
lent toa noun. Owing to the use of participial substantives in our language 
we can easily translate such phrases—owing to their not practising. See iii. 48, 
ἐν τῷ τοιῷδε ἀξιοῦντι, and Jelf, 436 γ. τὸ δὲ ναυτικόν K.7.A.— for 
nautical skill is as much the work of art as anything else, and does not admit of 
being practised as a mere bye-work when occasion happens, nay, it rather admits 
of nuihing else being engaged in as a bye-work beside itself’ —éomep καὶ ἄλλο is said 
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to be identical with εἴπερ ἄλλο. Perhaps it is a little less strong. 
πάρεργον---ἃ work done alongside of, or contemporaneously with, another (Ger. 
Nebensache). Cf. ἐν παρέργῳ, vi. 69; γίγνεσθαι is governed by ἐνδέχεται 


subaud. 


Cuarrer CXLIII.—(a.) AéAgors. The adverbial dative is not uncommon, 
as in the case of Μαραθῶνι, but AéAgois without ἐν is seldom found. Perhaps 
the position of ‘OAvurtaow occasioned and justifies it. ὑπολαβ εἴν---" clam 


subducere. See ch. 121. 7 65e—as the Schol. explains, for the full sentence, 


νι» 


τὸ ἀντιπάλους ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς μετὰ τῶν μετοίκων εἶναι αὐτοῖς. Cf. Eur. Alc. 506. 

nuBepyntas—‘ native Athenian citizens for steersmen, ἃ duty of more importance 
in ancient vessels of war even than in our own, for the success of the various 
maneuvres employed in action must have materially depended upon their 


- 


nanagement. ὑπηρεσία is the ‘abstractum pro concreto,’ the 
remainder of our crews; or, as we might say, ‘the manning of our vessels.’ 
Krig. thinks the word is exclusive of the ἐπιβάται. In its narrowest seuse it 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(ὁ.) ἐπὶ τῷ κινδύν ῳ---- to their risk,’ as we use the preposition in such phrases 
as—to their discredit, i.e. importing the result to which any action tends, Or 
it may be—‘ over and above the risk.’ I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the edd. ‘in face of the danger,’ D., and similarly ‘bei der Gefahr, Krig.; 
‘ob impendens periculum,’ or ‘ ut periculum adeant, Pop. φεύγειν. 
The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
belong to the subject states of Athens, and so be subject to sentence of out- 
lawry. μετὰ τῆς ἥσσονος ἐλπίδο---- siding with the inferior 
hope, i.e, with the party whose hope of success was inferior. οὐκ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου---' other advantages not upon an equal scale,’ i.e. upon a very 
much greater scale than the enemy. See these enumerated, ii. 11. ἤν τε. 
Cf, Ar. Rane, 1463, Kriig. οὐκέτι ἐκ τοῦ duolov— it will be no 
longer the same thing.’ Cf. with Kriig. ii. 44, iii. 32, IV. ἴδ. ἀμαχεί. 
So all the MSS. but one, which has ἀμαχί. Cf. Blomf. ad P. V. Gloss. v. 216, 
and Ellendt, Lex. Soph. voce ἀνατεί. kat’ hmetpov. This refers to 
‘heir possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace. 

(6.) εἰ yap ἦμεν. So we, ‘if we were, an ordinary employment of the im- 
perfect in hypothetical propositions. τούὐτου---ἶ, 6. the being islanders. 
διανοηθέντα ---- having disposed ourselves in thought, i.e. having brought 
ourselves to the state of mind. Cf. ch. 18 b. q ix{as—without the article, 
because, says Kriig., only some houses were in a position to be taken. But 
may it not fall under the head of ‘familiar mention,’ as in the phrase ‘ house 
and home?’ Of. Matt. xix. 29, καὶ was ὅστις ἀφῆκεν οἰκίας κιτ.λ., and in the next 
ch, ἀγόρᾳ καὶ λιμέσι χρῆσθαι. ὅθεν ἰσχύομε»ν----" the source of our 
“rength,’ i.e. in men, ships, and money. 

, (4.) ἡσυχάσουσι---" they will not keep quiet,’ i.e. there will be a revolu- 
t hary movement. 


oiki@v—cf. supra, last note. For the 
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sentiment, cf. vii. 77, 7. αὐτοὺς δῃηῶσαι. These words should be 


taken together, burn with your own hands. τούτων YE Evexka— 


— , ᾽ 
of these at any rate. 


ν ΓΤ Ὶ } ’ . ᾿ - } J. 
. for the matter of tresé, or for tke sake 


Cuarter CXLIV.—(a.) ἐς ¢Awlda— tending to a hope,’ 
up a hope of. és ἀπόδειξιν, ll. 13. ἐθέλητε. Popp. cf. iv. 104, ll, 
It has been supposed that the words exhibit an inver. 


ι 


94. βούλεσθαι μή, we, 
sion for μὴ ἐθέλητε, but I prefer to tr. ‘if you consent to forbear m 
The junior student 


fry sh acquisitions 0 f do iy 2 27072 whi le 4 σέ } in warfare. 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how strongly this passage confirms th 
distinction between θέλω and βούλομαι, for here ἐθέλητε, so far from denoti 


t 
a wish, implies a constraint put upon the natural wish. The Schol. explai 
> ; 4 / , ou . ; ~ rr ν᾿ 
αἰνίττεται Σικελίαν καὶ ᾿Ιταλίαν ἧς ἐπεθύμουν κρατῆσαι. The account o 


fatal expedition to Sicily (books vi. and vii.) is the best commentary 


i 


words, and an entire confirmation of the policy of Pericles, a policy Aristo- 


phanes has so succinctly expressed :— 


ΕΣ P er 
τὴν γῆν ὅταν νομίσωσι THY τῶν πολεμίων 

εἶναι σφετέραν, τὴν δὲ σφετέραν τῶν πολεμίων " 
πόρον δὲ τὰς ναῦς, ἀπορία": δὲ τὸν πόρον. 


Rane, 1463-65 (ed. Bergk). 


προστίθεσθαι--- bring upon your own heads additional perils.’ 

‘like δέδοικα, often has the meaning of a present. So iv. 114, vi. 

But it is perhaps as well to indic 
I 


‘what I have been and am afraia 


Crat. 403 Ὁ. So T. K. A. after Krug. 
a shade of difference in the meaning. Tr. 
is, χα. Tas οἰκείας. 
genitive denoting possession—a very emphatic formula. Editors 
ἰδίας αὐτῶν προσόδους, Dem. 

(ὁ.) ἐν ἄλλῳ λόγῳ. Cf. ἢ. 13, and 61. 
tive (as below τὰς πόλει5), stands, because the primary notion in the : 


It is, therefore, to be rendered, And as regards tl 


« 


Meyapéas, : 


mind, even before ὅτι. 
Megarians. ξενηλασίας. Arnold assigns two motives for the existenc 


of these fevnAacta or ‘ alien acts’ at Sparta—first, to preserve intact t 


Ἰ 
᾿ 


type of character and principles; second, to prevent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. The junior student 


should consult Miller, Dor. 11, p. 4, note. Miller remarks that ξενηλασία wa 


only practised against tribes of different usages, particularly lonians and Athe- 
nians. Philosophers, such as Anacharsis the Scythian, were willingly δά’ 


rin?’ 


mitted ; other persons were excluded ; there were fixed regulations concernin2 


the time and manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writ 


Thucydides and Xenophon, speak of ξενηλασίαι in the plural number. 


further information the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann, Pol. Anti 


28, 1. κωλύει. Hermann understands τὶ as the subject of this ver 


making ἐκεῖνο and τόδε accusatives after it. But it is simpler with the maj 


of editors to suppose that κωλύει is here impersonal—tr. ‘ for there is m 


the treaty to prevent either one or the other’—and Kriig. supports tins vit 


quoting Ar. Aves, 463, ὃν διαμάττειν οὐ κωλύει. éxovres—i.é. Im! 
/ ne . mya ) , a ee ae 
capacity of allies. ἐσπεισάμεθα refers to the thirty 


τ . 1° . oe ς 
he possesslve aajective, accompanied i ἱ 


he Dorian 


EIS, 


ULAty 


" 
thing 1 
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truce. ἀποδῶσι κιτιλ. Tr. ‘when they also grant to their allies 
not to be independent after a fashion which suits themselves, the Lacedemonians ;’ 
implying that the boasted independence of the allies of Sparta was nominal 
rather than real, for that as a matter of fact they were compelled to accommodate 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. Seei. 19, κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πολίτευσωσι, and cf. i. 76, v. 81, 82. αὐτοῖς 
ἑκάστοι5, sc. ἀποδῶσι, ‘ permit each of them severally” Kriig. would read αὐτοῖς 
€0€A0uev—cf. supr. this ch. 

Why are the voices varied ? 


ἑκάστους, but 1 think unnecessarily. 
note a. ἄρξομεν. ἀρχομένους. 
Perhaps the first may mean, we will not commence the war ; the second, if they 
Ke upon themselve 8 to make war, if they allow themselves to be led into a war, 
Τ, K. A. writes, ‘ Kriig. makes ἄρχεσθαι πολ. = to commence hostilities with 
the intention of prosecuting them vigorously’ I cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Kriig. says so, for his expression is, ‘ Wenn sie sich in 
den Krieg einlassen,’ an expression which is the proper German equivalent for 
the middle voice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had given as the 
meaning, quite independently of what others have written. 

(c.) dex @ueOa—se. πολεμεῖν. ἧσσον ἐγκεισομένου ----“τὖῦ shall 
find the enemy likely to be less vigorous (or urgent) in their assault upon Us.’ 
περιγίγνονται--- come round as results, Cf. supra, ch. 32 ς, Kriig. ef. ii. 39, 
and Dem. 3. 12, τούτου μόνου περιγίγνεσθαι μέλλοντος. The lit. meaning of the 
word has reference to what remains over and above, after any action. Cf. 
περιουσίαν, ch. 2 Ὁ. and 141 6. The infinitive εἰδέναι must be again supplied 
after κινδύνων. 

(d.) of γοῦν marépes—‘our sires at any rate’ On the illustrative and in- 
ferential force of the compound γε-οὖν, cf. supra ch. 2 e. ὁρμώμενοι 
—‘not starting from such great resources.’ T. K. A. quotes with approbation 
irom an American ed. this remark, ‘ ὁρμώμενοι happily expresses the eagerness 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.’ But, in the first place, ὁρμώμενοι here applies primarily to them- 
selves, and not to their ancestors: and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one (cf. Xen. Anab. passim), and is used in cases 
where no such eagerness, &c., can be connoted by it. γνώμῃ K.T.A— 

y policy more than by luck, and with greater courage than power, the datives 
are instrumental, Jelf, 603. ἐς tadde—‘ up to the present pitch,’ Popp. ef. 
Vi. 18, ἐς τάδε ἦραν αὐτά. We must explain αὐτά grammatically by τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. 
λείπεσθαι---" left behind, ize. in the race of glory. Cf. λειπομένην τῶν νῦν, 
.. 10, 


Cuarrer CXLV.—(a.) οὐδὲν κελευόμενοι moihoerv—‘that they would 


) nothing Upon compulsion (or dictation), Bl. quotes imitations from Dion. 


He et Vat ae f ᾿ — 
Hal. ἐπὶ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ. See note upon ἐπὶ τῇ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ, supra, 
ν» ἔ > Ἢ ° 
οὐκέτι ἐπρεσβεύοντο. For, as Popp. reminds us, 


Mal ᾿ " . ce 
“.elesippus, mentioned ii. 12, was only a herald. 


Ὶ ween tr >a 5 . ° ᾿ ‘ 
Cuarrer CXLV I—(a.) Aitlat—‘ crimina, charges which they brought 
διαφοραΐί--- differences, 


“gainst each other, ef, αἰτίαι, ch. 23, in fin. 
/ 
ύ 


Chuses of ἡ me > eae . l 
uses Of quarrel, ἀκηρύκτως wév—' without, indeed, as yet employ- 


[Book I, 
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ing heralds (whose services were required in all transactions after an open 
declaration of war), but not without feelings of distrust.’ Bl. quotes ‘ Bellum 
indictum, tacit inducie quietum animum tenuere,’ Liv. ii. 18, 

ξύγχυσι 5, properly ‘ a confounding,’ hence ‘a breaking up,’ ‘ arupture.’ Kriig, 
appositely quotes Plat, Rep. 379 Ἑ, Thy τῶν ὅρκων Kal σπονδῶν σύγχυσιν ἣν ὁ 
Πάνδαρος συνέχεεν, where the word aptly denotes the confusion caused by the 


treachery of Pandarus. It occurs again v. 26. 


NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK II. 


CuapTeR 1—Apxerat. The war began, strictly speaking, according to 
Thucydides’ view, with the attack on Platea, in the month Munychion, B.c. 
431, the thirty years’ truce having been made in the same month, B.c. 445. 
The revolt of Potideea took place about Midsummer, B.c. 432. Clinton. 
ρχεται ὃ πόλεμος ἐνθένδε ἤδη seems to have passed into a proverbial expres- 
sion. Cf. Lucian, Pseudomant. ὃ 8, ii. 215, ed. Hemsterh. Aul. Gellius, 
Net. Att, Xvil. xxi. 16, says, ‘coeptum est circa annum feré post conditam 
Romam, trecentesimum vicesimum tertium,’ ἀκηρυκτεί. Cf. lib. 
i. 146, where he uses the form a«npixrws. For the termination τεί or τί, see 
Kriiger ad loc., and Jelf, § 324 8. Kriiger reads ref with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS. has τί. Gdller has τί, and Jelf says, ‘ when 
the τ does not belong to the root, as in the case of verbal adjectives, ¢.g. 
ἀκλαυτί and ἀκλαυστί, ἀκμητί, &c., the ending of the modal adverb is in {2 
Bauer thinks the termination in ws is the more forcible, as implying an im- 
placable and internecine war—mdAcuos ἀκήρυκτος. In time of actual war those 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessary now, 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustful. Grote, vi. 151. 
καταστάντ εΞ.--- when once engaged in the war. Cf. c.9, 13, 65, 75, 78, not. ad 
1. I, ili. 69, and Jelf, 530, 2. K. compares i. 49, 2, καταστάντες ἐμάχοντο. 
κατὰ θέρος καὶ χειμῶνα. Grote (vi. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into θέρος and χειμών is marked by the equinoxes ; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
Υ, 20, εὑρήσει ἐξ ἡμισείας ἑκατέρου τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ τὴν δύναμιν ἔχοντος K.T.A. 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
equal division, ‘ sed ut tota estas sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera;’ 
θέρος therefore will be ‘the season for military operations.’ It is plain from 
Cesar, 8, G. ii. 2, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin. 
Poppo and Kriiger consider that the winter began with the month Memacterion, 
aud ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 

Cuarter 11.--- ἀρ refers to &pxeratinchap.i.K.andP. τῷ δὲ πέμπτῳ 
καὶ δεκάτῳ. Cf. Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all the 
ephori eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. 
αἱ τριακοντούτεις σπονδαί. Cf. adi. 115. Χρυσίδος. Cf. iv. 133. 
This was the priestess through whose carelessness the Hereeum was accidentally 
burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive Juno were 
called ἠρεσίδες, 
consecration.’ 


ἱερωμένης K.7.A.— in the forty-eighth year of her 
ἔτι δύο μῆνας &pxovros— having still two months 
fo be archon.’ It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian archons 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombexon. If 
80, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read δ' for δύο, i.e. 
four months instead of two), the attack on Platza was made towards the close 
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of March, B.c. 431, 7.¢.in the month Munychion. Krier would carry it back to 


προσποιήησαι ‘ adjunae ré, I . ‘to make Over (2, 6, 


January. 
restore) to the Beotian leaque. Cf. 1. $5, TV Κέρκυραν προσποιήῆσειαν. 
Cf. Jelf, 699, 2. 


ear to have been thirteen in number, two of 


ἅμα ἦρι ἀρχομένῳ. Βοιωταρχοῦντες. f. iv, 
92, v.37. The Beotarchs a 
whom were chosen from Thebes. They were the military heads of the Beoti 


4 " 4 ’ ‘ 1g Thea wor wioin ἢ γ4 2) γυ17 Soult 
confederacy, chosen by the different states. When engaged in military servi 


they formed a council of war, the president being one of the two Theban 
Resotarche. who commanded alternately. Cf. Smith, Dict. of Ant. s. v. 
περὶ πρῶτον ὕπνον. Cf. for this measurement of time, Soph. 4). 278. | 
δι᾽ Εὐρυμάχου τοῦ Acovriddov. Herodotus, vii. 233, mentions Leontiades 
as commanding the Beotians at Thermopylae. He was the ‘ arch traitor’ who 
vent over to Xerxes, and received the royal brand. ὅτι ἔσοιτο ὁ 
πόλεμος. For the optative in the oratio obliqua, see Jelf, 885, 3. 
Πλάταιαν. See separate note at end of present chapter. 

ἐν εἰρήνῃ, and moreover during the time of a religious festival. | , 
in the apology of the Platzans, ἐν σπονδαῖς καὶ προσέτι iepounvia. Cf. Duker 
ad loc., where however iepounvia cannot be equivalent to νουμηνία, as we hear 


G 4, that this happened TEAEUT@YTOS TOU mNVOS. προκαῦ 


eotnkvias— set to defend the cit 30 προφυλάσσειν, c. 93, and ‘ pro castris 
aciem instruere,’ Czs. B. G. 1. θέμενοι ἐς THY ἀγορὰν τὰ ὅπλα. 
Cf. Grote vi. 155, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold has mistaken the sense of 
these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the circumstances 

the Thebans, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 


Ἵ 


would think οὗ ‘ piling their arms,’ any more than Proxenus (in the well-known 


) 


passage Xen. Anad, i. ς. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
his men in their critical position between the troops of Clearchus and Menon, 


or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battk 
a » . 
of Delium (Thue. iv. 93, ef. vil. 3; Xen. Amabd. iv. 3. 17). In the passage 
Vill. 93, θέμενοι τὰ ὅπλα ἐξεκκλησίασαν, Dr. Arnold’s rendering may possibl} 
. 93, de, 


the right one. But Hudson's interpretation is far better, ‘armis instructi et 
ordine collocati, concionem habuerunt, imminedbat enim hostis.” The latter gives 
the four meanings very clearly : 

I. pro τάττειν et τάττεσθαι. 

pro στρατοπεδεύεσθαι. 

3. pro castra munire. 

4. pro πολιορκεῖν. Cf. vill. 25. | 

In most cases it may be explained by ‘armati consistere,’ to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground; and in this case means 
little more than our ‘ground arms.’ Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 12, where t 
soldiers of Thrasybulus rest their shields, but retain the rest of their arms, 
so 16, § 5, 6, where compare the story of David and Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12 
ἀνεῖπεν. 


ἔργου ἔχεσθαι--" set about their work at once.’ 
Cf. Arist. 


The technical word; therefore found without the substantive. 
Ach, τι, ὃ δ' ἀνεῖπεν εἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνι, τὸν χορόν. 

πάτρια τῶν πάντων Βοιωτῶν. After the death of the mythic Xan hus 
in his single combat with Melanthus (cf. Grote, ii. p. 22), the monarchical 


Ὶ ν γ»" . . "..... ] ¢ 
form of government was exchanged for a republican constitution, founded on ὃ 
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mixture of aristocratic and democratic principles (B.c. 1126, Heeren) ; the 
former shown in the appointment of eleven annual magistrates called 


eotarchs, who presided over the military as well as civil departments; the 


latter in the establishment of four councils (βουλαί), which were possessed in 
ὖ of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being submitted to 
them (as Thue. says, αἵπερ ἅπαν τὸ κῦρος ἔχουσι). Tradesmen and artisans were 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten years from 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these βουλαί were held in the 
four districts into which Beotia was divided (p. 147). The general assembly 
id in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Paus. ix. 34). It 
was in fact a political confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. The 
ater cities which had smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
iginally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. The religious 
Cf. Smith’s Geog. Dict. 
233; Heeren’s Manual, pp. 146 sq. 
the constitution of the sever] βουλαΐί, see Smith’s Dict. art. Beeotarchs. 
Cf. iii. 62, 66, iv. 118. 
Cf. iv. 68, τὸν βουλόμενον ἰέναι Μεγαρέων μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων 


festival of the whole league was called Pambeotia. 
art. Beotia; Cramer, vol. ii. pp. 191, 
εἴτις βούλεται κ.τ.λ. τίθεσθαι παρ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τὰ ὅπλα. 
θησόμενον τὰ ὕπλα. 
τὴν Πλάταιαν (ef. supra for place in text)—Platea or Platee (Homer 
es the singular form, JI. ii. 504; (ἂς ἑνικῶς εἶπεν ὁ ποιητής, Strab. ix. 2, 
p. 266,) as does Thucydides generally, though sometimes the plural, as 
7a, 10; Herodotus the plural usually, as does Diodorus and Demosthenes) 
was situated on a spur of Mt. Cithzron, from which the Asopus takes its 
rise, which river separated its territory from that of Thebes ; at the distance 
fabout seventy stadia from Thebes (c. 5. a), the same from Thespiz, about 
a hundred from the border town of (ποῦ, and 250 from Athens. The 
ateans had early separated themselves from the Beotian league, considering 
their own interests were at variance with this political union, and had 
themselves under the protection of Athens, about 93 years before the 
date of their surrender (lib. iii. c. 68), ze. B.c. 519 (Clinton in an.). They 
at first offered themselves to the Lacedsemonians and Cleomenes, but 

re advised by them to ally themselves with Athens (ill. 55; Herod. vi, 
In return for the good service done for them by the Athenians, 
Plateans furnished a thousand soldiers for Marathon, and manned some 

οὗ the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They fought most 
brave ly at the battle of Platzea, and were publicly thanked by Pausanias and 
he confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they afterwards 
incurred the hatred of the Lacedemonians, and especially of their kings, by 
‘ausing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at Delphi 
to be altered (Herod. ix. 81, Demosth. in Neer. 1378). Platzea was burnt by 
After 


their surrender to the Lacedsemonians in the fifth year of the war, B.c. 427. 


the army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians. 


the town was razed to the ground, with the exception cf one building con- 
structed from the ruins, which they used for the reception of travellers (κατ- 
ἀγώγιον, 111, 68). After the peace of Antalcidas, the town was rebuilt, and the 
habitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with the 


ΟΝ 


} 


1 


“debans, B.C. 386 (Paus. Bwot. i.; Xen. Hell. v. i. 33). But in the archontate 
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of Asteius, B.C. 373, the Thebans, suspecting that the Plateans aaa ‘been 
privy to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedemonians under Phebidas 
nine years before, got possession of the town by otratagem, and once more 
demolished it (Paus. Beot.i.). After the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.C. 335, the confederates decided on rebuilding Plateea ; but aus design does 
10t seem to have been carried into effect till the time of Cassander (Pau. 
Beot. iii.) who also rebuilt Thebes. Dice archus, who died about sige aay 
mentions the town as existing in histime. 1 races of the walls, Mp fee 
very considerable masses, evenly hewn and well built, may be seen near the 
village of Kockla. mingly : ret 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of Cithzron 


A 


(The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
Ξ v = δ νΦ oO 
into the valley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 182. 
? f ero 
Cuartrer IIl.—é dé pwv—‘ they could not see.’ evewrTepifov— 
: ; ; ν ΄ e > ‘ / Μ a ἣ 9 ] > sual 
‘offered no violence. Ce. 26.7: μηδὲν νεώτερον TWOLELV, 1. 133. b. For the usual 


meaning, cf. c. 73. Cf. li. 66. κ. ῥᾳδίως κρατῆσαι. Usually 
with ἄν, as ὁ. 70, but cf. our own idiom, ‘ they thought to get the better of them. 
οὐ βουλομένῳ ἦν. The dative expressing reference to (Jelf, δ 599. 4; 
Matth. p. 621). Cf. Sall. Jug. 4, ‘uti militibus zequatus cum i RR 
labos volentibus esset,) and Tacit. Agric. xviii. ‘quibus bellum volentibus 
erat.’ ἐπιχειρητέα. For the plural form of the verbal adjective, 
ef. not. ad 1. 88. 


letter of M. Marrast. ἀντὶ τείχους ἢ, anacoluthon. 


διορύσσοντες. See Grote, vi. 155, and the 
Cf. Matth. p. 519; διορ. 
τ. Arnold ad loc.; hence the τοιχωρύχος (Arist. Ran. 773); Plut. 204 (ef. 
165); Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62; Plat. Leg. viii. Ὁ. 353. . | : 
avtes—‘having watched their opportunity while it was yet night (or bare y 
the break of day). φοβερώτεροι. Qy. transitive or ἀρρκασανν 
Arnold takes the former view, the Etymologic. Magn. the latter, as also 
Suidas, Photius, Poppo, Kriger, Géller. Cf. Soph. @. T. 153, Eur. ke 
620, Xen. Cyr. iil. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 


φυλάξ- 


A : Ξ Ἀ om ee and Sall. 
acljective ‘fearful,’ and the Latin ‘ formidolosus;’ ef. Tac. Ann. i. 62, and Sal 
« ΙΝ 

Cat. 5 7. 


ἐμπειρίας. The causal genitive, Jelf, § 481. 


5 Η . 4 »sloariv ὦ anged. 
Either sense would be admissible, the su/yject being clearly changed 
ἐμπ ε {po us, aS always 
Ι , . δὰ. —97"e ἐγ δι 
in this collocation, the predicate—‘having for their pursuers (or, to pur 
them), persons well acquainted with the bye-ways, so that,’ ὅτε. 


' . der’ ΟἽ Herod. ix. 
Cuarter 1V.—tvveorpépovto—‘ formed into close order.’ Cf. Herod. : 
Cf. Jelf, § 622. The local meaning οἱ ἐν, 
Plural idea 


18. ἐν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. 
the notion of being in a number or crowd. κεράμ φ. ι 
conveyed by the singular noun, as c. καλάμῳ for καλάμοις, so πλίνθος, dipsehos, 
᾿ οὗ, Judges ix. 53, the death of Abimelech; 
and Paus, I. xiii. 7, the death of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. Ne eree 

“a διὰ νυκτός.-.-' ἐδ whole night through, Cf. Xen. Ando. 
, τελευτῶντος τοῦ μηνός. Cf. Grote, vl. 151. 


K,. κάχληξ iv. 26, δάς, καρπός, P. ; 


IV. Vi. 22. a 
“ . wn a newed as 
τοῦ μὴ ἐφεύγειν. Infin. with article ysed to express the “result viewe 
.» > als Ἵ WK ἐποίει. «+ 
the cause (Jelf, § 492. 3; Matth. § 540). Cf. 22, ἐκκλησίαν οὐκ ἔπο 
\ 8 MN hi , rs Yo ἐκπλέονταϊ 
τοῦ μὴ ὀργῇ ... ἐξαμαρτεῖν, and ii. 32, ἐτειχίσθη... τοῦ μὴ λῃστὰς ἐκπ 


o-{ ’ fi ac imarily 
κακουργεῖν. ὥστε διεφθείροντο. The action or fact pri ’ 


course 


Uses the very words. 


AST 
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represented by the indicative, its other character of a result not being lost 
sight of (Jelf, § 86. c.). orvpaxtw—the iron point at the bottom 
f the spear by which it was stuck into the ground. The dimin. of στύραξ 
Xen. Hell. rv. ii. 19). Cf. στόρθυξ, L. and S.; Smith’s Diet. of Ant. 8. v. 
Hasta. Called also cavpérnp, Hom. Jl. x. 153; Herod. vii. 41. Cf. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12, the story of David removing Saul’s spear. This point of the javelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was usually held 
The peg was termed βάλανος, the instrument by which it was removed 
βαλανάγρα. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 200, cum Schol.; Zhesm. 423; art. Pessulus, 
Rich's Dictionary. βάλανος -- μάγγανον, Schol. (ef. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 155); 
v. μάνδαλος (βαλανάγρα, cf. Xen. Hell. v. ii. 29). P. compares the Homeric 
oxeus, Ll. xii. 121, Odyss. xxi. 47. On the subject of bolts, see Bekker’s Gallus, 
p. 282. οἱ πλείους, i.e. of those who threw themselves from 
wall, for 180 out of 300 were taken prisoners. 
Hendiadys. . ἐσπίπτουσιν. 
The idea of several subjects included in the word of number (Matth. § 302). 
ἄγτικρυς. Cf. i. 122, viii. 64, Asch. Choeph. 190, Plat.,Euthyd. p. 215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between ἀντικρύ and ἄντικρυς οἵ. 
Rubnken, ad Tim. Lex. Plat. in στ. 


λαθόντες καὶ 


“~ , 4 ~ 
διακόψαντες. τὸ δὲ πλεῖστον... 


There seems to be in this passage 
clearly the meaning of ‘ straight through, as well as of ‘right onward,’ as 

iced by T. K. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
istinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modern 
grammarians, εἴτε κατακούσουσιν. The indicative representing 
he fact as actually existing or happening, and as something independent of the 

ught and conception of the speaker, ‘utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
ulis facerent,’ Matth. 507. 1, but many MSS. have the subj.; Bekker retains 
the ind χρήσασθαι ὅ τι ἂν βούλωνται. Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85; 


4 


Xen. Hell. τι. iv. 


( 


HAPTER V.—25 et—‘ who should have arrived according to previous arrange- 


nt,’ τῆς νυκτός. The temporal genitive, the moment of time in 
ich an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
ction, and therefore antecedent to it (Jelf. δ 522. 1}. 
‘if, as was not an impossible continge ney.’ Cf. ¢. 12. 87. 


“having received tidings withal,’ 


; 
εἴ τι &pa— 

ἅμα---- 
The Asopus, formed by 
ὃ confluence of several small streams (one of which rises near the town of 


"Acands. 


YT)! 


Ciatea itself, and another near Thespiz), flows in an easterly direction through 


eotla; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platean and 


ineban dist 


< 


ricts (cf. Herod. vi. 108), passing through a plain called -arasopia, 


Wen through a rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 


Luripus in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper part of its 
It is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
» of Platzea was fought (Herod. ix. 51). Cf. Leake’s Northern Greece, 
326, 424 sq. é€ppun. Cf. Demosth. ὁ. Neer. P- 1379, who 
(On the discrepancy in the statements of Demosth. 

ind Thucydides, v. Grote, vi. 158.) The river is still subject to these floods 
rireshes, Mr. Hawkins, in a letter to Dr. Clarke (ii. § 3), says that the 
pus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of the year wholly 

M 
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dry κατασκευή. Cf. not. "1 τὸ 6s hk 14. 
5." Φ , ᾽ ἱ ι Ψ _— , a7 . 10's stock. 
iii. 68. The word here evidently implies all the farm buildings, sto 

. VO. . wo a ir moveahle nronerty Grote 
in ii. 14, where perhaps it may be limited to their moveabl property (Grote, 
im ll. 14, ΟΥ̓Δ} ; 


* Herod. i. 17 he invasion of Miletus 
For the general idea, cf. Herod. 1. 17, on the 1 


Vl. 172). sal | 
: ὑπάρχειν ἀντὶ τῶν tviov— should serve as hostages 


1 ‘ 
by Alyattes. : : ΙΝ 
f, the U ithin the edty or, @S ΒΟ, thing which they might EXE hang Jor such / 
ΟΥ̓ those we fi a eed ; t - A - 


; . 
νων εἴτινα λάβοιεν... .ἣν ἄρα τύχωσι. For th 
Were prisone i Oe 


; hie, ὃ ς lf, 8 8 
᾿ . . . τ the oratio recta, v. Matthie, ὃ 524. 6, Jelf, 5° 
oratio obliqua followed by the oratio recta, v. ἰ 4 


, κι ses - ΤΙ ᾽ δι. 
ἱὶ δὲ μή---“ otherwise. So ii. 71, στρατεῦσαι μηδένα ποτὲ ἀδίκως ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. εἰ 
ει ec μ --- ω é δέ. ἱ *- @ 


. . . (Ὁ : γα ' »« 

δὲ μή, ἀμύνειν τοὺς παρόντα. The negative sentence 18 often followed by εἰ δὲ 

ε MT), αμυ DU YTQaS. I erie: mga dla 

h ἢ } δέ. this form being commonly used to express the contrary of the former 
ΜΉ ΤΟΥ εἰ o€, th } eng 


vi. 56; Xen. Cyr. 11. 1. 35; Plat. Hip. Μ. 


eonditional sentence. Cf. Herod. 


« e ; [Ὁ L . A « af 5 “παν ΠΥ 7 d i by 
) 2 Je lf 00 nd ho if ) eToUcdate Con ΠΥ 
Ρ. ὃς + | 3 >» c 1 


th.’ ἐκ δ᾽ οὖν τῆς yHs—‘at all events’ The attack upon Platea 
an oath. 


was considered unjust even by the Spartans themselves (cf. vii. ean ἜΗΝ 
vi. p. 149 sq.), but the murder of the 7 heban prisoners by bs ons = 
still more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of I ie es, " 
persons can doubt that the oath was given or at least implied, and ae bie 
this belief the Thebans retired. Cf.111.66. But the act was highly impo ‘ests 
well as grossly unjust. It was ‘a blunder as well as a crime, yv. Grote, ΕἾΝ 
᾿ Herodotus (vii. 233) mentions this fact when speaking of his 


F υρυμαχοϑ. σῇ. ο, 67. 4. 


’ 3 me |. i »} ‘ 
father’s treachery. Cf. supra, ch. 2. ν zs se 
N.B. part. pres., because the attempt was not succes: 


εὐθύς 
προδίδοντες. 
» / 

ἐπαγαγόμενοι. 
ὝΔ 5 - Ἶ , » 
Cuapter VIl.—vedrepov. Cf. c. 3, ἐνεωτέριᾳ(ον. gee 
| | . [ οί pp ΠῚ r) , Υ tne 
Jelf. ἃ 848 The difference between πρὶν and πρὶν ἂν seems to be in th 
wCii. Ν Oe iit ι , μ ᾿ ἧς: Hie 
* the temporal clause is viewed as something 

ark at the action of the tempora 

latter marking that the ac ‘ 


ἐὰν uh, πρίν alone leaves it uncertain. 


which will probably take place = ) ἷ 
Optative in oratione obliqué (Matth. § ς 29. 2). 
ἀχρειοτάτους. Cf. Poppo adi. 93. } τὸ 
‘The old men and sick, with the women and children,’ Grote. 


/ > 
τεθνηκότες elev. 5 τ ον, 
So 6. 78. ἢ. 1. τὸ ἀχρεῖον τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 


σεν P. 


πρεσβείας 


Cuaprer VII.—(a.) Aaumpas—‘in a glaring manner. 
| Of. Self, § 690, 2; Matth. p. 991. 
ὡς πολεμήσοντες. Cf. Jelf, § 690, 25 p 99 | plea 
παρὰ Bagtkéa—i.e. both parties, Athenians and Lacedemonians. P. : 
ΗΒ ' Te he king 
ians de *harnaces to convey theirs to the king, 
The Lacedemonians depended on Pharnaces to οἱ ὋΣ ῥεμθηωλκῖτι: 
f 67 ΔΑ remarkable evidence,’ (zrote observes, ‘of melancholy reyoluciol 
ΟΣ, C. j* va « « l 


“7 ft Ynoece had 
in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece h 
T ζ Gil. 


y >. rar 2 "ὦ ἢ] οἷδῃ 
so hardly repulsed a few years before was now invoked to bring the Phoni 


᾿ 
For 


ζ . > oe . . 67: 
t =) té f { Sé 1 l SSa Ss les yh < sS f Sperthias and Bulis, SCC c. Y, 
€ é 3 i ese arm bas S< dors » « mt ndan ‘ 0 \ ᾿ ᾽ 
th fa O h N.B. pres. a id ΠῚ" 


in j » JEgean fi » purpose of crushing Athens’ (vi. 167). 
fleet again into the A“gean for the purpose of crushi 


, , 
1] ἰδας ποιούμενοι. 
Herod. vii. 137. ξυμμαχίδας μ 
‘ mF 
perfect part.—‘ endeavouring to win over. μ =e 
(b.) πρὸς ταῖς αὐτοῦ brapxovaais— in addition to the ships already ' 
) ᾿ s Kriiger: ‘ 4 ind Sicily,’ says Hermann ; 
the Peloponnesus,’ says Krier ; ‘ to those in Italy and ily,’ 8a} aeons 
ee . . el dO ἃ Ὕ pun »? me = s seems to e nl ri ν 
addition to their allied cities in Greece, T.K.A., and this 


se 
eilv) enmac 4 fyrnish her witi 
view: ‘Her allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engaged to furnish ! 
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money and ships, which it was calculated would amount to no less than 500’ 
(iii, 120). Grote apparently inclines to Kriiger’s view: ‘The Lacedzemonians 
resolved to make up the naval force already existing among themselves and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts’ (vi. 167). Diodorus (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 200 ships, but it does not seem to 
Cf. Jelf, § 589, 3. K. ef. iii. 63. 
P. explains ἑλέσθαι as equivalent to φρονεῖν τά τινος. We say, to take part, to 
take up a side. ἐπετάχθησαν. Here is another difficulty; what is 
If we had vies, the construction would be simple and 
(Cf. Cees. B. G., ‘naves iis imperate sunt.’) But Lobeck and all the 
commentators agree that vais is always 


have been actually done. ἑλομένοις. 


the nominative to ἐπ. ἢ 


regular. 


accusative and never nominative. 
Poppo therefore would read ἐπετάχθη, (which in fact must ] 


e supplied before 
ἑτοιμάζειν,) from the Vienna MS. 


Cf. n. ad i. 141.d. Jelf, § 898, 2, considers 
it as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to the 
principal clause, in which it stands as the object. But, after all, is it so certain 
that ναῦς cannot in Attic Greek stand asa nominative? If it cannot, probably 
some transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it for νῆες, imagining that 


he was removing an Ionicism from the text, ἀργύριον ῥητόν--- 


‘The highest amount which each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for all. The su yplies in mone 
4 Pt ¥ 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equip- 
ments could be collected by a single summons.’—Miill. Dor.i. 198. Thirlwall 
says, ‘If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by 
extraordinary occasions, she was obliged carefully to adjust it to the ability of 
each community’ (iii. r19). Of. Wachsmuth, ii. 144. iavnt A 
} ᾿ 4 Mia νη 
greater number would imply a hostile intention. Of. iii. 71. vi. 2. 
ry 7 ’ 5 
(ς.) ἐξήταζον -- ἐδοκίμαζον. Schol. Cf. vi. 97. 
‘ dilige ntius,’ P. Κέρκυραν. P. ad 1. 44. 
Ζάκυνθον. 


‘a specified sum,’ cf. ce. 70, and iy. 69. 


μᾶλλον-- 
Κεφαλ. Οἔ ο. 9, 68. 
Cf. 1. 47, li. 9. The Zacynthians were allies of Coreyra before. 
Cf. Jelf, § 885. 2, Matth. p. 907. πέριξ. Cf. vi. go. 
Καταπολεμήσοντες. Jelf. § 681. 6, participle used for the infinitive, re- 
lerring to the present conviction with regard to something future. καταπ. (ef. 
V.1.)=debellare; ‘ bello infestare.’ P 


εἰ εἴη. 


Carter VIIT.—(a.) Ὀλίγον ἐπενόουν οὐδέν. P. compares Liv. xxix. 1., 
Nihil parvum agitabat animo.’ Ep pwyvto—‘ ad bellum cupide fere- 
antur, Gall. (cf. Hom. 71. xi. co; Odys. xxiv. 68; Callim. H. Del. ἦν ὁ τ. 
Appian, B. Οἱ ii, 30), SO Vii. 7, ἐς τἄλλα πολὺ ἐπέρρωντο. 
Lat. Vale (Acts xxiii. 30). 
ἀρχόμενοι. 


Hence Ἔρρωσο =the 

P. translates it ‘ totis viribus incumbebant.’ 

A general reflection, which the δέ in the apod. applies to the 
ἀντιλαμβάνονται. So ἀντέχονται, vii. 66. Cf. Plat. 

Protag. Pp. 275, 314, Bekker, and c. 62— set vigorously to work,’ 

veorns = véor, So ἡλικία, Abstract for concrete. Cf. 20, 21. 

ἀπειρίας, The Schol. quotes the proverb, γλυκὺς ἀπείρῳ πόλεμος. 

KET Ewpos—* wound up to the full pitch of warlike excitement, Grote. Cf. ii. 

I, ἡ γὰρ Ἑλλὰς πᾶσα ἐπῆρται. Poppo compares the Latin phrases arrectum, 

“tclum, expectatione suspensum esse, ξυνιουσῶν--- coming into 

M2 


Special case. 
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conflict ;’ so ξυνίστημι, Herod. i. 202, αἱ γνῶμαι Evveoracay—‘ the opinions 
clashed.’ 

(b.) λόγια. The difference between λόγια and χρησμοί seems to be this-- 
χρησμός (Th. xpdw, χρᾶσθαι) is an answer returned to one who consulis an 
oracle; λόγιον any ominous saying, whether given by a God unconsulted, or a 


} 


soothsayer. ‘ Weissaqungen,’ K. Cf. lib. viii. 1.; for the χρησμολόγοι, 860 


Aristoph. Av. 960 sq. ἢ. 1. c. xxi. Δῆλος ἐκινήθη κι τ. A. _ Cf. i 
23; Arist. Acharn. 12; Schol. Call. H. Del. 11; Schol. Virg. Ain. iii. 77, 
with Heyne’s Excursus. There is a difficulty here, as Herodotus, vi. 98, men- 
tions an earthquake in Delos B.c. 490. Wass thinks this is the one to which 
Thucydides refers, ὀλίγῳ πρὸ τούτων being taken in a loose sense (just as nuper 
: Pliny (Hist. N. iv. 12) and Seneca 
See Thirlwall, iii. 


Some suppose that Heredotus 


in Latin has the same vague meaning). 
(N. Q. vi. 26) speak of only two earthquakes at Delos. 
124. n. who quotes Voss, Mythol. Forsch. 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, ὡς ἔλεγον of Δήλιοι, and that his earth- 
quake never did take place. Muller (Dor. 1. 312, Germ. ed.) supposes 
Thucydides had never seen the passage in Herodotus. Cf. ad i. 20; Cramer's 


Anc. Greece, s.¥. Delos. a&ve(nretro. The prep. exerts its force of 


hack, hence ‘altius indagabantur,’ ἀναζητεῖσθαι -- ἄνωθεν ζητεῖσθαι. So avacko- 
πεῖν, ἀνατιμᾶν, ἀναθηρᾶν, ἀνακρίνειν, Abresch. ap. Gottleb. 

(c.) ἡ εὔνοια παρὰ πολὺ ἐποίει. Cf. Dion. xlv. p. 427, lv. p. $51, who 
copies this passage. So Appian, B. C. i. 82, ἡ εὔνοια τῶν ἀνδρῶν és τοὺς ὑπάτους 
παρὰ πολὺ ἐποίει, which seems to confine the reading ἐποίει, which K. and Baver 
prefer to ἀπήει. Cf. προσποιῆσαι, c. 3, ποιούμενοι, c. 7, ‘adjungebat homines, 
‘ won over,’ B. For the feeling entertained by the subject-allies towards Athens 
see Grote, vi. 44, and Wachsmuth’s Hist. Antig. 11. 98. 


For παρὰ πολὺ see 
Jelf, § 637, iii. 3. f. 


‘ 
sé ἷ 


™ ΜΝ / 
See note, 1. 29. e. προειπόντων --- 


their plea (πρόφασις) for going to war.’ For the grammatical construction, s 


Jelf, § 710 b, the gen. ads. implying the notion of cause, instead of agreeing with 


the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. Cf. Theoph. Ch. a. μικροφιλοτ. 


ἐλευθεροῦσιν. Cf. 6. 72. a. ‘As chief of the Pel yponnesian eonteaeracy, 
. ᾿ , » .% ᾿ an" 

Sparta presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion of It 

ἔρρωτο 


against Athenian tyranny and ambition.’—Thirlw. iii. 1 


2 
’ Ὶ , . r γ᾽ 7 , Wg . C m= “hore 
—‘ had all itis energies strung up. ἰδιώτης. Cf. c. 67, whet 


‘was fully set 


we find Pollis, an Argive, fitting out a privateer. ξυνεπιλαμ! 


The middle is the more common form, K. @ BTN TIS | 


‘ 

; rr 7 **% * ~ 5 7 > © " ᾿ « 
παρέσται. Thue. repeats the idea, iv. 14, κεκωλῦσθαι ἐδόκει ἕκαστος « 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἔργῳ παρῆν. The perfect ex. denotes the certainty of the resu 
ὀργῇ εἶχον. 


στρατὸς τὸν ᾿Αρχίδαμον εἶχεν, the form with the prep. being more common. 


Cf. ἃ. 65, τὸν Περικλέα ἐν ὀργῇ εἶχον, and 18, ἐν τοιαύτῃ 


'ς 


" φ ω 
δ ὀσγῆς ἔ δ δ, ἐν νὼ ἀν Δ μι ἕως, πολέμου, διὰ 
δι᾽ ὀργῆς ἔχειν, διὰ μάχης, c. 11; διὰ σπουδῆς, διὰ φιλίας, πιστέως, πολέ; 


δίκης, Soph. Ant. 742. K. ef. Plat. Ale. 18. 


CHapter IX.—(a.) Λακ. ξύμμαχοι. ‘ Within the isthmus her al 


7 , ] * as ᾿ .Ὑ . } ence 

cluded all the states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos: hen 
ae 1} ᾿ lamonnesit 

contest now beginning was not Improperly called the Peloponn 


» war 
4 ἢ Wa 


—Thirlw. iii. 119. "Apyei@wy. Cf. Diod. xii. 42; 


H, A. ii. 106, seq. 


Wachsmuth s 
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(b.) Φωκῆς. Cf. i. 112. n. Had the Phocians passed over to the Lace- 


demonian interest since this event, or must we with P. suspect some error ? 
Probably the former; as we find them afterwards decidedly joining the 
Lacedwmonians. Cf. iv. 89, 118, y. 64. 
Cf. c. 68. Cf. c. 12. ¢. 

(c.) ᾿Αθηναίων δέ. Aristophanes (Vesp. 707) says the Athenian empire 
comprehended a thousand cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made 
for poetic exaggeration. Her subjects were more opulent than the allies of 
Sparta, and she disposed of their revenues at pleasure. Χῖοι, Λέσβιοι. 
At that time the only free islands. Cf. i. 103. 
Ἀκαρνάνων. All but CEniade, 6. 102. ἀεὶ πότε πολεμίους ὄντας μόνους AK. 
Cf. c. 69. τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης. Cf. adi. 56, and c. 29; Xen. 
Hell. τι. 1. §; Grote, vi. p. 90. The Thraceward allies included Potida, 
Chaleidice, Bottizea and probably Thasos. The neighbouring inland territory 
was held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thrace, v. 
Herod. vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiades, was daughter of a Thracian king. 
Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. pp. 39 and 94. ‘Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fallen into the power of the Persians, and required to be de- 
livered from the Persian governors by whom they were occupied, We may infer 
from the expeditions to Eion and Daton that this was chiefly effected by the 
Athenians, who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their exertions. 
retained possession of these places.’ See Mr. Shilleto’s pamphlet, Thucydides 
o Grote, i. το, note. Μήλου kal Θήρας. Colonies of the Minye, 
Cf. Thirlwall, i. 277. 


Λοκροί. i.e. Opuntii. 


Αμπρακιῶ ται. ἱππέας δὲ Βοιωτοί. 


Ναυπάκτῳ. 


Καρία. 


from Lacedemon. Ῥ, 


Cuarrer X.—(a.) ταῖς wéAeo1—i.e, κατὰ πόλεις, as ἕκαστοι, below. 
ἐσβαλοῦντες. Cf. vii. 28, v.14. They were forty days absent from home. 
Cf. ec. δὲ. ἑτοῖμα ylyvorro—‘as they severally got things 
ready.’ Cf. Matth. p. 899. The iterative optative is here referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. Cf. K. adi. 74. a. ‘ Two-thirds 
of all the population capable of bearing arms. ii. 12, ¢., τὸ σφέτερον μέρος. ii. 
7, of ξύμμαχοι τὰ δύο μέρη ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον. iii. τς. Cums. 8. C.i. 82. 
rote, vi. 168, explains it as ‘two-thirds of a certain assumed rating, for 
which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. So that the 
Beotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send two- 
thirds of their entire force of hoplites.’ 

(ὁ.) ᾿Αρχίδαμος (i. 79, ἀνὴρ Evverds καὶ σώφρωνῚ, the second of his name, 
ind eighteenth king of the Proclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides, Zeuxidamus having died before his father. ΟἿ. 
Herod. vi. 71; Paus. iii. 7-8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by ἃ second marriage. He led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
Cars B.C. 431, 430, 428, and died about 3.c. 427, as in the following year his 
‘on Agis invaded Attica. Plutarch (Cimon, 6. xvi.) mentions the fourth year of 


"us relgn as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
‘ession therefore at B.c. 469. 


\ / / 
Ta δύο μέρη. 


{ 


Paus. /.c. briefly mentions the chief transactions 
his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake, 
ind his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
gence and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Sparta, as that of 
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Pericles to Athens. He left a daughter, Cynisca, the first woman who ever 


1 off an Olympic victory. The first ten years ot the war are said to har. 


heen called from him ᾿Αρχιδάμιος πόλεμος (v. Harpocration, s.v. and Δεκελεικὸ: 


> > = > ne ᾿ ~ a 
πόλεμος) τοὺς ἐν TEAEL=EV ἀρχῇ» Ρ' - Ch ad i: ro. 6, 63. a 


26. vi. 88: Xen. Anabd. ii.: Herod. ix. 106. 


| : } " } ld he “20 εν ἃ 7 rhe had 
—"* MmOSt OF CONSIACTALION SO hat the ψ ShOULA θέ prest Ni, .é. those u ho had 


/ ~ 
ἀξιολογωτάτους παρεῖναι 


' ΄ ΜΈΡΕΙ = 7 ihecinn ὦ pee ἡ 
greatest right to be prese ~~ an says ξυγκαλέσας παρεῖναι, having summoned t 
be present,’ would be without example, he would therefore read παραινῶν 
ests παριών. 


Reisk. sug 


(Yr 
= 


Cyapter XI.—(a.) ἄπειροι. Cf. K. adi. 80. a. 
(ὖ ) ἐπήρται--' ts up at the sound of.’ - up 10) arms, aS 0, 8, μετεωροϑ5 ἣν. (tf 
. as ‘ ᾿ 4 , ‘ ry ΞΕ ΞΘ ean 

Liv. li. §4, 3521. 20. προσέχει τὴν yvaunv—‘ attendit quo tanden 
sit evasura, G. εὔνοιαν ἔχουσα. Cf. ade. 8, ‘ having a stron 
feeling in Our favour, which induces them to hope wes ball succeed 772 OUT enter- 
prise, and therefore is anxiously watching the result.’ This is surely better thar 
the other interpretation, ‘ that we are doing what we purpose, through hatred 
crt 4 ὖν Σσόμεθ νῇνα 
Kriiger compares Plat. Rep. 608 a, εὖνοι ἐσόμεθα φανῆγαι 
> ᾿ 
3, V. 40. 
πλήθει. So‘ multitudo’ in Cesar. ‘ With superiority of 


the Athenians.’ 


¢ 


αὐτὴν ὡς βελτίστην. Thue. 111. ἐπινοοῦμεν. So ἐπινοῆσαι 
Cf. ch. 89 a., i. 125. a. Plutarch (Pericles, 6. xxxiil.) says 60,000 men 

The Scholiast on Soph. Gd. Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwall, in. p. , 

ἀσφάλεια μὴ ἂν ἐλθεῖν. Cf. iii. 39, παρέσχεν ὄκνον μὴ ἐλθεῖν ἐς τὰ δεινά. 

(c.) τὰ τῶν πολέμω»νὮἁ---' bellorum eventus, res bellice,’ P. Soc. 80. α. 

τῆς opyis=opyh. Soph. @. T. 977, τὰ τῆς TUXNS. ἐξ ὀλίγου. 

89. In its usual sense in Thucyd., ‘ on a sudden,’ ‘ at short notice,’ K. 

‘Geist und Muth,’ K., but Bl. translates it by 


See ch. i. 130. Ὁ, from which it appears that it refers to th 


γνώμῃ -- φρονήματι, i. 81. 
‘consiliis’ (?). 
state of the will or purpose— with resolute will, but cautious action. 
(d.) οὕτω. Connect with ἀδύνατον, K. ‘ Not so weak as their enemies wor 
a δ ᾿ ᾿ . ᾿ 4 5 ᾿ > ¢ hy 7 Ϊ 
wish us to believe, Arnold. Cf. the Latin phrases—‘ haud tia magnus, ‘he 
lie 
(RAL priae mn. 
" mi oon ~ jes 3 ~~ e - , 
(e.) ὄμμασι. ΟἿ i. 82. Hom. J, xiii. 99, θαῦμα τόδ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶμαι. 
ἐν τῷ παραυτίκα--- all are angry to see themselves with their own eyes, and a 
ῃ , vv « " . 9 ) Wi nl - ' wah, = 
the present moment suffering some unusual injury. Poppo. T. K. A. considel 
ἄηθες. Grol 
vi. 169. ‘ All men exposed to any unusual indignity become incensed, and a 


ὁρᾶν a loosely appended explanatory infinitive. 


more under passion than under calculation, when tt is actually brought wnaer 
their eyes.’ τὴν ἑαυτῶν. Supply δηουμένην. Jelf, § 895, ὁ. ik 

(f.) δόξαν---- glory or shame, as the result may be.’ ‘ Ruhm oder Schande, K 
ἐπ᾿ ἀμφότερα. Jelf, 635. 3. b., ‘both ways,’ i.e. whether the issue be glorious 
or disastrous. Reisk. explains it, ‘ whether they come out to fight or 
ὕπῃ ἄν tis ἡγῆται. Jelf, ὃ 838. 2. 


" Cf. Herod. vii. 104. 


» / 3 εἰ 
κόσμον -- εὐκοσμία, εὐταξία. 
ὀξέως δεχόμενοι. Combining 
. he . a ls ἀμ fh μ" ' ων" Α techi- 
meaning of each word, ‘ quick to hear, and prompt to obey your orders. 


* . ν΄ ᾽ “ ‘pa 
nical expression, K. says. vi. 34. ἃ, ὀξέως πείθεσθαι. 


. . > ῃ - as id i] ) 
Cuarter XII.—(a.) διαλύσα ---- having dissolved” We have the mia 
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form below, ἐπειδὴ ἔμελλε διαλύσεσθαι---" when he was about to part from his 
nductors’ =aplorac@a, Schol. ἐπὶ τὸ κοιν ὄν --τὰ τέλη, τὰς apxds— 
» the authoriti 8, 2.e. ‘toa public hearing. Cf. K. ad i. 90, who explains it 
by ‘die Regierung.’ 

(ὁ.) νενικηκυῖα. Simply implies that Pericles’ proposition was carried, 
not that any contrary vote was proposed. ἐξεστρατευμένων, ‘now that the 
Lacedemonians had taken the field.’ πρὶν ἀκοῦσαι. The aorist 
infinitive—‘ without a hearing. The phrase is observable in connexion with 
Matth. i. 25, ἕως οὗ ἔτεκε. 

(c.) ὅτι, ἥδε ἢ ἡμέρα K.T.A. The ὅτι simply introduces the saying of 
Melesippus, as in Herodotus, passim. Hudson compares Virg. in. iv. 169, 


Tile dies primus lethi primusque malorum 
Causa fuit. 


Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Paz, 435, according to the 
Sehohiast, 
, > 4 - ε ’ 
σπένδοντες εὐχόμεσθα τὴν νῦν ἡμέραν 


Ἕλλησιν ἄρξαι πᾶσι πολλῶν κἀγαθῶν. 


Gott. compares Hom. v. 63; Xen. Hell. τι. ii. 23; Valekeniir ad Herod. v. 
97; Sall. Jug. 


ὡς δὲ ἀφίκετο k.t.A. Observe the change of 
subject. 


τοὺς imméas—cf. ad c. 9. b.—‘ the whole of their 
cavalry,’ 


CuapTer XIII.—(a.) ξυλλεγομένων és τὸν ἰσθμόν. The preposition 
és refers to a verb of motion, counected with a verb of rest, when previous 
motion is implied. So in Latin, ‘ abdo me in Italiam.’ So ἀθροίζειν, ξυναγείρειν, 
ἁλίζειν, és. See notes, i. 51. b. 65. b. oT patnyés— minister of war.’ 
Niebuhr compares the re-election of Pericles year after year to that of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent at Florence year after year to the post of Gonfaloniere. Cf. ec. 
65. δέκατος αὐτός. Cf. Hom. 7]. x. 495, 

τὸν τρισκαιδέκατον μελιηδέα θυμὸν ἀπηύρα. 


μὴ πολλάκις. ne forte, properly, ‘as often happens.’ It has this force after 
εἰς ἐὰν μῆ, iva μή. παραλίπῃ καὶ μὴ δῃώσῃ---' pass by without 
wjuring. Justin (iil. 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 
‘Sicut Corialis agros villasque Civilis intactos, noté arte ducum, sinebat. 

( 


oriolanus. Fabius’s lands were spared by Hannibal (Liv. 11. 


23). ὦ, τὰ ἄγη ἐλαύνειν. Cf. i. 127. ἣν ἄρα μὴ 
ὑῃώσωσιν... ἀφίησιν--- ἔμ. the possible event of their not ravaging. ἄρα 
implies that there existed some ground for such an inference. Sce also Jelf, 


γι 


ἱ 887. 1. Matth. § 529. οἰκίας. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 


διά χειρὸς ἔχειν. A metaphor from driving, ‘ to have well in hand.’ Matth. 
ἡ 580. 

(6.) τὰ δὲ πολλὰ TOD πολέμου γνώμῃ κ.τ.λ.---" that superiority in war 
δα general rule is the result of skill and superabundance of resources.’ 


> / / Ul 
(6.) προσιόντων ἑξακοσίων ταλάντων K.T.A. 


‘ since the average (ἐπὶ τὸ 
TOAV ) ἡ 


early revenue amounted to, &c. The original amount levied was 460 talents, 
B.C. 477, Thue. i. 96. The money was paid to the Hellenotamiz at Delos, which 
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was then the treasury, ταμιεῖον. The treasure was removed from Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence, of Aristides, who had adjusted 
the original levy (C. Nep. in vit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
done B.c. 461, Ol. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (v. Diod. 
xii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of the Samians, the treasury was removed 

and by a despotic decree, passed apparently at his suggestion, the amount was 
raised to 600 talents. Towards the close of the reign of Philip it was raised to 
1200 talents; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lycurgus, 
who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,000l. (cf. Diod. xii. 40). ἄνευ τῆς ἄλλης προσόδου---ἶ.6, φοροί, 
τέλη, πεντηκοστή, τιμήματα, the μετοίκιον, or ‘tax on resident aliens,’ the 
revenues from the mines at Laureium (for which see Boeckh’s dissertation at 
the end of his Pub. Econ., Grote v. 71 sg.). Cf. Xen. Anab. vil. 1. 27. 

τὰ yap πλεῖστα... μύρια ἐγένετο. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily have cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the stow and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylea 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece; it was five years in erectin 

and cost 2012 talents = 460,000/. (v. Harpocrat. in voc.). The whole was « 

Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous (v. Paus. 1. 22, 4; 
Aristoph. Hguit. 1326). It was commenced in the archonship of Kuthymenes— 
the architect was Mnesicles (v. Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athenee; Miller's 
Anc. Art. § 109. 3; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 136). és Ποτίδαιαν. 
From ii. 70. b. we learn that they had then spent 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iii. 17, that 3000 hoplites were engaged in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachme a-day. ἀργυρίου ἐπισήμου---' argentum signatum. 
Coined money, as opposed to bullion, ἀργύριον ἄσημον (vi. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum in σκεύη, ἀναθήματα, ἀγάλματα, &e. The first stamper of 
Grecian coins is said to have been Pheidon the Argive. ‘The oldest Greek 


coins to which a date can be unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals 


of Alexander the First of Macedon, minted about the year of the battle of 


Marathon (v. Cardwell, om Coins, Lect. v. p. 110; Wordsworth’s Greece, 


p. 127). 


(4.) ἱερὰ σκεύη---" sacred utensils used in public processions and games. Οἱ 


these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power 
(v. Plut. in vit. xi.: det μέν τινα θέαν πανηγυρικὴν ἢ ἑστίασιν ἢ πομπὴν εἶναι μη- 
χανώμενος ἐν ἄστει). These sacred vessels (πομπεῖα) were kept in the Pom- 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpos 
Cf. Paus. Aft. 1. 2; 


Harpocrat. in v. πομπεῖα, Demosthenes, c. Androt. Ὁ. 615. Pausanias says some 
μ I 5 : 


as the most suitable place near the road to the Pireeus, 


of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and Muller 


suppose the Panathenzea are alluded to ; Forchhammer, the Eleusinian fest) 


The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornamen! 
and dresses for the Panathenaic processions. Cf. Paus. Aét. i. 29; Plut. υἱὲ 


Caap. 13.] 
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Lycurg. σκῦλα Μηδικά. The Scholiast mentions the silver-footed 
throne of Xerxes, and the golden acinaces of Mardonius, which appears to 
have been worth 3000 darics. (Dem. adv. Timoc. p. 741.) Cf. Herod. viii. 
90, Aisch. Pers. 466. For the grammatical construction of ταλάντων, see Jelf, 
780. b. τῶν ἄλλων ἱερῶν. The commentators differ as to 
whether these words refer to sacred vessels, or to temples. Arnold main- 
tains that they can only mean the latter. Bloomf. and Poppo extend the sense, 
and Kriger clearly shows from Xenophon (Hell. i. 7. 23), Appian (ii. p. 613), 
ind Isocrates (vill. 126), that the sense need not be restricted. | 

ἐξείργωνται---" if they should be absolutely excluded’ from all revenue arising 
from these things—tribute, offerings, &c. αὐτῆς τῆς" θεοῦ. 
This was the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet, high. Schol. 
ad Arist. Pac. 588. Philochorus reckons the moveable drapery at four talents 
more than ‘Thucydides, and by some the weight is placed even at fifty (Diod. 
xii. 40, where Wesseling considers Philochorus’ statement to be the most pro- 
bable, the others using round numbers). For a full account of the statue, see 
Muller's Ancient Art, § 113; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athens, and Dict. of 
Biogr. s.v. Phidias, iii. 250; Cramer, v. 2, p. 330, Plin. H. N. xxxvi. § 5. 18, 
Sillig. The statue was finished and dedicated B.c. 438. 

σταθμόν. See Jelf. § 578. 

(¢.) χρυσίου awép0ov—‘aurum coctum,’ ‘refined gold’ (Theog. 449, 
Herod. i. 50). Opposed to white gold, λευκὸς χρυσός, i.e. alloyed with silver ; 
fr. €fw, coquo ; ef. Butt. Jrr.V. p. 114. Cramer calculates the value of this gold 
at more than 150,000/. sterling of our money, ii. p. 297. Poppo considers it equal 
to ten times the value of silver. Cf. Béckh, P. Ge. i. Ρ. 479 and 23, Grote vi. 
p. 163. Lachares appropriated the gold (Paus. i. xxv. 5). 
περιαιρετν may refer either to the statwe or the gold, ‘capable of having the 
gold detached, or ‘capable of being detached’ Bl. and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Krii χρήμασι. The 
causal dative. τῶν παρ᾽ ἔπαλξι»ν--- the men who manned the ram- 
arts, sing. for plur., ‘ the line of battlements,’ or rather the termiaation implies 


ig. the former sense. 


" δ 


κ᾿ for the line of ‘ coping-stones.’ Cf. 
svAwow, ch. 14. a.; Hom. 7]. xii. 381; Blomf. ad Alsch. 3. ὁ. Thed. 30, Ag. 
474. Ari: Ay \ \ Ψ > ~ / > . 

igi ist. Ac h. 2, παρὰ τὴν ἔπαλξιν ἐν φορυτῷ κατακείμενος ; Herod. ix. 7; 
800, ἸΥ. 115, vil. 28. 


i 
+} 
ι 


de plural, just as we might say the ‘ coping 


ἐφύλασσον---' were on garrison duty.’ 

(J-) μετοίκων. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the ἰσοτελεῖς, 
cerved as ὁπλῖται. They mostly served on board ship. (See Poppo, who quotes 
Bickh's Inscrip, i. p. 306.) Cfic.3r.h. 1; i. 143; iii. 16. These ἰσοτελεῖς 
ranked aiter the πρόξενοι, needed no προστάτης, and paid no μετοίκιον. L. and 
8. Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. 389. τοῦ Φαληρικοῦ τείχους. 
The Phaleric or Southern wall (as the Peiraic was sometimes called the 
Northern wall, Plat. Rep. iv. p- 440), formed one of the legs (σκέλη, Diod. 
wie. XIV. ; 80 Meyap κὰ σκέλη, Arist. Lysist. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
‘tem, the arms (brachia, Liv. xxxi. 26) of the Pireeus. It ran nearly due 
s uth to Phalerum, consequently not parallel to the other two. By αὑτοῦ τοῦ 
κυκλοῦ, Thuc. means the circuit of the walls of the astu itself. The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and the 
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Phaleric was left undefended. Col. Leake says the outer or Piraic wall alon 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy could ai. 
vance. To the S. and E. of Athens there was no passage but by a circuitous 
and difficuJt pass between the city and Mount Hymettus. The two long walls 
ran in a S8.W. direction to Pirzeus, parallel to, and at a distance of 550 feet 
from, each other. The whole subject of these names is exceedingly compli- 
cated; perhaps from a misconception of a passage in Harpocration (8. vy. διὰ 
μέσου τείχους). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opinions. The two 
ori 


inal walls were the Piraic and Phaleric, called respectively τὸ Bopetoy and 


τὸ νότιον τεῖχος. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, B.c. 4 
Having thus far succeeded in carrying his 


= ἢ 
] 


plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of tl 


and completed the following year. 


Peloponnesian war, urged the Athenians to build the intervening wall 


Socrates we know (Plat. Gorg. p. 455) was present at the assembly when he 


pressed his scheme. The object was to render the communication between the 


city and Pirszeeus quite secure. 


This intervening wall was called τὸ διὰ μέσου 
But very 


frequently in later times the term of νότιον τεῖχος originally applied to th 


τεῖχος, and in reference to this the Piraic wall was called στὸ ἔξωθεν. 


Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relativ 


position to the Piraic. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phaler 
was suffered to fall into decay, as we hear of the destruction of ¢wo long walls 
by the Lacedzmonians (Xen. Hell. ii. 2), and Conon after the battle of Cnidus 


} 


bably restored but ¢wo. Their foundations may still be traced i 


parts. Cf. Cramer, il. pp. 311, 12. 347; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. 


Leake's Topogr. p. 351, and Forchhammer’s essay, quoted by Smith ; 
F’. H. 11. 394. 


war,’ Hobbes. 


τοῦ περιέσεσθα .---- that they would outlast th 


CHapter XIV.—(a.) 


" κι Ἔν 
καθαιρουντες τὴν ξύλωσιν 


κατασκευή. Cf. adi. 10, ii. 5; Isoer. Areop. 6. 
᾿ taking dou 7) and carrying into the city (ior 
᾿........ iP " ‘fe " Pete ωω th a " ik f; — * ] ἃ η; Ὁ | 7 
ἐσεκομί(οντο refers to this also) the wooden framework an WEAL RET -00aATAN 
their houses.’ Part of the ravaging an enemy’s land consisted in the destruction 


of these buildings. Cf. Herod. i. 17, who, speaking of Alyattes’ invasion of t 


Milesian territory, says, οἰκήματα τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀγρῶν οὔτε κατέβαλλεν, οὔτε 
Cf. Xen. Anabdb. ii. 2. 
Εὔβοιαν. Cf. i. 


Atalanta (which t as ὃ 


ἐνεπίμπρη, οὔτε θύρας ἀπέσπα. 16. τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν οἰκιων 
ξύλα, and vil. 4. 1. 

\ ) , 
νἤσους TAS ἐπικειμένας. 
ἀνάστασιϑ 


garrison, 6. XxXxli. a), the Petalie, ρίηδ, Macris, &c. 
\ 


removing elsewhere, so vii. 75; an unusual sense, copied by Dion Cass, ant 


Appian. B. 


tants of a conquered city to the country of their victors, and their replacemet! 
Ι : 2 
the- 


by settlers sent from their own country, as in the case of Aigina by the Ath 


nians, Samaria by Shalmanezer, ὅσο. Cf. Herod. i. 177, vii. 118, ix. 106, δέ. 


CuaPTreR XV.—(a.) ἑτέρων μᾶλλον. For ἢ ἑτέροις. Cf. K. ad i. 85. 


w 86 “ ~ ε " ‘ , 
ἐξεστι δ ἡμὶν μάλλον ἑτέρων. κατὰ WOAELS, 


, “« . . ν᾽ . γ ° ἡ mil 
what precedes), μετανάστασις, ii. xvi., ‘a bre aking up of their establishments an 


Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 


Strabo, ix. 609, enumerate 
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πρυταν εἴα---- town halls. The πρυτανεῖον was the mark of a 


at 


distinct state or independent civil community. The common altar-fire was 
ere (hence derived by some from πυρὸς ταμεῖον), and stood in the same relation 
to the national as the ἑστία to the domestic home (Liv. xli. 20, ‘ penetrale 
urbis;’ Thirlwall’s Greece, iii. 122). 

(0.) “EAevorviow Cf. Platon. Menez. p. 339; Plut. vit. Thes. p. 49. 
Cf. Herod. ii. 2. 


‘Who to political sagacity added great power.’ 


eBactrAevoe—‘ came to the throne,’ lit. ‘ became king,’ 


μετὰ TOV Evverod. Cf. Poppo. 
Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. p. 82, μετὰ τοῦ δραστηρίου καὶ tuverds. τὰ 
βουλευτήρια. The certres of municipal government, town councils, so to speak, 
hough of course the analogy is imperfect. νεμομένους 
vy, ad 1, 58, 11. 27)—‘ continuing to possess and occupy, and reap the fruits, τοὺς 
καρποὺς φέρειν. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residence, 
ut merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of goverpment. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99. 
υγτελούντων. Strangely explained by Dr. Arncld as—‘ contributing to it.’ 
t surely refers to ‘ forming one portion of a political union or state by paying 
Cf. iv. 76. 

Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the μετοίκια, 


nt taxes to it.’ So Kriiger, ‘ staatlichen Genossenschaft.’ 
νοίκια. 

elebrated on the roth day of Hecatombzon. [Or perhaps we may say more 
rrectly that what in Thucydides’ time was called ξυνοικία was called in Plu- 

tarch’s days peroixia, Plut. in υἱέ. Thes. xxiv. 1.] It was originally distinct 

rom, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenea. 

Cf. Bockh, 1. 228. 


δημοτικά, for which the δῆμος (or δῆμοι). 


(c.) δημοτελῆ. Κ΄. δημοτελῆ, that for which the 
πόλις furnishes the victims ; 
Ὀλυμπίου. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion (Paus. Aftic. 1. xviii. 8). 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
id not live to finish it. After the expulsion of Hippias it remained untouched 
lor 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratide, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Epiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it was eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication. (Spartian, in υἱέ, Hadr.) It contained a chryselephantine statue 
‘Jupiter. Its site is still indicated by sixteen gigantic Corinthian columns of 
aite marble, to the 8.E. of the Acropolis, near the right bank of the Ilissus. 
"hey are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in 
Cf. Wordsworth’s 
Πυθίον (cf. vi. 54) stood near the Olympeium. 
Hudson. 


Cramer considers this temple 


Uramer, 11. 324, and Smith, Geog. Dict. art. Athen, 289. ] 
reece, P. 159. 
Pp. 326. r'jjs. 
Limne was a district south of the Acropolis. 
Cf. Harpocrat. in v.; Arist. Ran. 218. 


Cf. Cramer, 
Surnamed κουροτρόφος. ἐν Λίμναις. 
identical with the Leneum (ii. 326). 
‘he Dionysiac theatre stood close to it (Leake, Topogr. p. 54). Poppo quotes 
‘ehneider De Re Scenicd, p. 44. This festival (distinct 
irom the Lenzea and rural Dionysia, Béckh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on 


᾿Ανθεστηριῶνι. 


‘11th, rath, and 13th of Anthesterion. 
Cf. Demosth. ὁ. Neer. p. 1371 ; Schneider, 
ἃ, 8; Clinton, ii. 332; Donaldson’s Gk. Theat. p. 132. 

Hudson considers that the epithet évveax, 


The 12th (οἱ χόες) was the principal 
lay (Wachsm. ii. 254 sq. and 286). 


\4.) κρήνῃ... Ἐννεακρούνῳ. 
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is not to be taken literally, but as equivalent to πολυκρούνῳ (as Cratinus ap. 
Tzetz. chil. viii. 184, calls it), as Virgil says of Timavus, which has but seven 
mouths, ‘unde per ora movem ” (En. 1. 245). So Schol. ad Arist. Equit. 522, 
δωδεκάκρουνον oroua. Harpocrat. 8. Υ. ἐννεακ. and λουτροφόρος, where see 
Valesius’ note: Paus. i. xiv. i.; Plin. H. Ν. iv. 7, and Bekker’s Charicles, ii. 
460. This fountain of Callirrhoé was the only spring water used for drinking 
by the Athenians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A 
fountain near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and Col. Leake says it 
is still resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water 
( Topog. p. 47). 


fitted with nine pipes, by the Peisistratide. Enneacrunos was therefore its 


The natural sources were covered by some kind of building, and 


architectural name, the spring being called Callirrhoé (Stat. Το. xii. 629, 
‘ Callirrhvé novies errantibus undis’). It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Llissus, from which it was distinct; seven of these orifices are 
still visible. [v. Smith, Geog. Dict, Athen, 292 ; Cramer, ii. 338.] 
éxeivor— the men of that day.’ πόλις. K. cf. v. 18. 10; Arist. 
Lys. 245, 487. 


Cuarter XVI.—oéyv. Epanalepsis, from ch. xiv. τῇ ἐπὶ πολὺ 
must be taken adjectively—‘ the long-protracted residence.’ οἱἰκήῆσει- 
‘in the then prevailing manner of living, in their own townships in the country, 
the Athenians participated’ The unusual construction of a dative after 
μετεῖχον instead of a genitive, is variously explained by commentators; but a 
dative after the uncompounded μετὰ in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough (Jelf, ὃ 636. ii. Ὁ, and § 642 b.). Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after κοινωνεῖν from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply 
explains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural. Baver would supply the 
preposition ἐν, ‘had a share in.’ Abresch. says it is an independent dative = 
‘quod attinet ad.’ Kriiger supposes an omission. πανοικησίᾳ.---' most of 
them having been born or bred in the country, or having settled and lived there, 
they and all their families’ Cf. Thirlwall, i. 122. 
A litotes—‘ with great reluctance.’ 


ov padias. 
μεταναστάσεις. Aun idea 
exactly conveyed by the French ‘ déménager.’ ἀνειληφότε--- 
‘ wieder hergestellt,’ K., implying that they had ‘ re-collected round them all their 
ancient comforts and villas, farm and out-buildings, household furniture and 
decorations, farm stock,’ &c. Of. Isocr. Areop. 20. ἱερά, as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), ‘though the incorporation of the Attic townships had 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar features of their local worship. Bl. 
compares Aristoph. Paz, 574. δίαιταν implies ‘changing their home, 
as well as their way of life.’ 


Cuarrer XVII.—(a.) olxhoers—‘had dwellings of their own to go ta. 
The whole number of houses in Athens has been reckoned at about ten thousand. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 24; Mem. iii. 6. 14; (Econ. viii, 22. Most of these 
were small and incommodious (see Bekker's Charicles, quoted above), none 
above one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood (EvAwors) or of 
unburnt bricks. Even those of Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, were very 
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ordinary buildings (Demosth. c. Ariséocr. p- 689; Olynth. iil. p. 35, 6). Their 
insignificance is shown by the small prices they fetched, ¢.c. fom three or 
five mine to 120; fifty mine was a considerable price (Béckh, P. E. p. 66). 
The influx of a rural population (Acharne alone furnishing probably a popula- 
tion of 12,000, not including slaves) into a city already containing 120,000 
persons according to Clinton, or 192,000 according to Leake, must have been 
most distressing. Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. 387, Leake, p. 618, and Bockh, p. 30, 
who fixes the popuiation of the city and harbours at 180,000 (Smith, art. 
Athens, p. 622). τὰ ἐρῆμα.--- places void of building,’ ᾿Ελευσινίου. 
The temple οὗ Démétér and Persephoné, where the lesser Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated (Paus. «ἐς. xiv.). It probably stood in an island of the 
llissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible (Leake, p. 115 ; 
Cramer, ii. 339). τὸ Πελασγικόν. A spot originally inhabited 
by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and from which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athenians. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a space of ground below. It is placed by Leake 
and most authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the south side being 
called Cimonium (Smith, Athenee, p. 266; Cramer, ii. 412, and cf. Schol. 
Arist. Av. 333; Herod. v. 64, 11. §1, vi. 137; Paus. i. 28. 3; Thue. iv. 109; 
Heysch. v. Πελασγικόν, and Smith, art. Pelasgi. apydv—‘ unoccupied, 

ἐξῳφκήθη--- 
‘was blocked up with buildings—‘impletum fuit habitaturis,’ Bay. Cf. Soph. 
(Ed. C.27; Reissig. 


Grote, vl. 173 ; ‘untrodden,’ Thirlw. iii. p. 123. 


(ὁ.) γενέσθαι. Sec. δοκοῦσιν. K. κατεσκευάσαντο---" richieten 
sich hduslich ein, K. Xen. Cyr. vil. §. 37, and see Arnold’s note. 

τῶν τειχῶν. Cf. Arist. Hg. 793 (Bergk), οἰκοῦντ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πιθάκναισι καὶ 
γυπαρίοις καὶ πυργιδίοις. 

(c.) ἐχώρησες--- fasste,” K. Properly applied to the measure of content of 
avessel. Herod. i. 51, 6 μὲν χρύσεος (kphrnp) . . . χωρέων ἀμφορέας ἑξακοσίους. 
Xen, Anab. i. v. 6. ὕστερον 5n—‘at a time conside rably suhse- 
quent,’ κατανειμάμενοι--- having portioned out among themselves.’ 
fuupd xous—e.g. Thessalians, ὅσο. ; v. ii. 22. ἐν τούτῳ 
παρασκευῆς. See Jelf, § 442. 6, and Arnold’s notes on viii. 5. 1. 

Cuarrer XVIII.—(a.) Oivohy. When the name of a place is defined as 
belonging to such a country governed by a preposition, the country usually has 
the article, the place not. Soi. 111, ἐστράτευσαν τῆς Θεσσαλίης ἐπὶ Φάρσαλον. 
K. This was not the demus near Marathon, but a town near Eleutherm, and 
on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia. It belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis. (Herod. v. 74; Harpo rat. in v.; Sophocles ap. Strab. viii. Ῥ. 375.) 
Its exact site is not agreed upon by topographers. Sir W. Gell identifies it 
with Gypto Castro. Grote (vi. p. 170, n.) supposes Archidamus marched over 
“eraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the Beotian contingent. 
Wordsworth’s Greece, Ὁ. 28. Cf. Plat. Protag. ὃ 1; Wesseling ad Diod. Sic. 
v. 60. ppovplw—‘ a garrisoned fort.’ Archidamus probably 
thought it unsafe to have so strong a fortress on his rear or flank. 0. 

“πότε καταλάβοι. The optative of indefinite frequency. καταλαμβάνειν is 
used without the accusative in the sense of befailing. 
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(6.) ἄλλως. Either simply ‘zx other ways. or better still, ‘ fraitlessly, to 
no purpose, ‘in a way other than the right, See Buttman, Lexi/ogus, and L, 
and S. Ler. on the Homeric use of the word. 
1. ‘In bringing the war about,’ Poppo. 


ξυνα γωγῇ is variously 

explained by the commentators : 

2. ‘ While the war was a-qathering, Dale. 3. ‘In the congress held to deliherai 

on the war, B. The first seems the best interpretation ; it may include the getting 

together everything necessary or serviceable for the prosecution of the war, 
Ι 7 ν = " ry "δῶ . . . } : ν᾿ 

such as troops, ships, stores, &c., and the words of Thucydides just below seem 
, 7 > ΓΓῚ 

to confirm this, ἐπειδή re ξυνελέγετο ὃ στρατός. ἐπιμονή. Th 
variety of words used to express the inaction and dilatorine ss of Ar τ lamu | 

noticeable—émimovh, σχολαιότης, ἐπίσχεσις, μέλλησις, Kabedpa. See the note 1] 


᾽ 


Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Thucydides or Grote, p. 20, on this ‘restless love of change in 
the use of words and constructions,’ and 1. 38. 6. 

(c.) διὰ τάχους. See Jelf, § 627. 1. 3. avetxev— held aloof, 
‘kept quiet. ΟΣ. vii. 48. ¢., vill. 94. b.; Xeon, Hell. τ. vi. 14. 

Cuarrer XIX.—(a.) πᾶσαν ἰδέα»ν----" having tried every conce ivable form of 
attack” Cf. ad 1. 109. τοῦ θέρους kal τοῦ σίτου &kpdlovtos 
‘when the summer was at its height and the corn ripe,’ T.K.A., ἡ. 6. the end 
May according to Kriiger; the end of June ° Arnold 9 the middle of June, Grot 
and Niebuhr. Col. Leake says the harvest begins about June 10, and does not 
end before July 20, or the beginning of August. 

(b.) *EAevotva. 
classed among the Attic demi (Paus. Aft. 38, Schol. ad Soph. @. C. 1050), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis. The hero eponymus had a chapel in 


Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, 1 


its vicinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Démétér (Liv. xxxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable village, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of the goddess is now in th 
British Museum, having been brought to England in 1802. . Cramer, 11. 360, 
sq., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 81. 
Θριάσιον πεδίον took its name from the demus Thria or Thrio, ii. 21 (Ὁ. ad 
i.114). Cf. Herod. viii. 7. 65; Athen. vi. 66; Strab. ix. p.395. It was about 
three miles N.E. of Eleusis. ‘Pelrovs. These were two salt 

near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient roa 
from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of ( Yhaleis, 
and being sacred to Démétér and }Persephoné, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them (Paus. Aét. 38; Gell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). ‘The straight road 
from Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount A®galeos ; but 
Archidamus turned off to the westward, leaving that mountain on bis right 
until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of Agaleos 
over to Acharne. He was here about seven miles from Athens.’—Grote, vi. 175: 
Αἰγάλεων, now Scaramanga, ἃ continuation of Corydallus, rises above the coast, 
stretching northwards into the interior of Attica. From its summit Xerxes 
watched the battle of Salamis (Herod. viii. go ; Demost. ο. Timocr. p. 466). 
Kpwmetas. For the old reading κεκροπίας, cf. Schol. ad Arist. Hquit. 80. 


aye : . λων ; 
᾿Αχαρνάς. Acharne, the chief of the Attic demi, with a population Οἱ 
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J 


12,000, furnished 3000 hoplites to the Athenian army. It was about sixty 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the situation of Menida, where extensive 
ruins are still visible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pyle 
Acharnice. It was flourishing as well by its corn, wines and olives (the ivy, 
too, was said to have been first discovered here, Paus. Att. 32), as by its pecu- 
liar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring 
hills. The Acharnians were celebrated for their sturdy valour even in the time 
f Pindar, ᾿Αχάρναι evdvopes, Pind. Nem, ii. 25. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. pass. 
and (with Elmsley’s note), v. 179 sq.: 


πρεσβῦταί τινες 
; ; 
᾿Αχαρνικοί, στιπτοὶ γέροντες, πρίνινοι, 


> / / Φ 
ἀτεράμονες, Μαραθωνομάχαι, σφενδάμνινοι. 


καθεζόμενοι ἐς. Cf. δά ο. 


Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. ὃς, sq. 


CuaPTreR XX.—(a.) Tvapn—-‘ design,’ ‘ object.’ ἐσβολῇ. The 
meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is ‘mountain pass’ 
Herod. vil. 172. §; Xen. Anab, i, 2. 21, Hell. v. 4. 48; Thue. iii. 112, 
7). In a doubtful passage, vill. 31, it means apparently ‘an attack.’ 
Does it mean here ‘in this invasion of Attica’? If so, it is, Poppo observes, an 
unusual instance of the dative of time, like the Latin adventu, discessu, &c. 
γεότητι. Abstract for concrete, as c. 8 and 21. περιιδεῖν τμηθῆναι. 
See Jelf, § 687. 1, where the notion is not of permitting something already 
existing, but something which may exist. 

(.) ἀπήντησαν αὐτῷ. The more usual construction of this verb is with 
ésand ἐπί, with an accusative, as iv. 77. 89, vil. τ. 22. 35. It occurs again 
with the dative, iv. 78. c, καί rore πορευομένῳ αὐτῷ ἀπαντήσαντες, P. 
ἐπιτήδειος évotparomedevoa. Cf. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 1. The object of 
the infinitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod. ix. 7, ἐπιτηδεώτατόν 
ἐστιν ἐμμαχέσασθαι τὺ Θριάσιον πεδίον. So Eurip. Phen. 739; Hippol. 369 ; 
Herod. vi. 102. 

(¢.) ordo.s—‘a division’ (of feeling or counsels). Cf. iii. 2. ¢, ἰδίᾳ ἄνδρες 
κατὰ στάσιν, and vii. 50. So κατὰ ξυστάσεις in the following chap. Inc. xxii. 


it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf. Ausch. P. V. 200. 


CuarrerR XXI.—(a.) Πλειστοανάκτα. Cf. adi. 107 and 114. 
θριῶζε. Cf. ad c. xix. and i. 114. μεμνημένοι ὅτε. Jelf, 804. 8. 
After the verbs μέμνημαι, οἶδα, ἀκούω, et similia, instead of a swbstantival clause 
ntroduced by ὅτι or ὡς, there not unfrequently follows an adverbial clause with 
ὅτε (Poet. ἦμος, ἡνίκα). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as τοῦ χρόνου, 
Which the very notion of memory implies (Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 8; Plat. Menez. 
Ῥ. 79D; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1133). So sometimes in Latin, memini quum darem ; 
vidi quum prodiret ; audivi eum quum diceret. The use of εἰ after such verbs 
a8 θαυμάζω, &e., is similar. στρατῷ. Jelf, ὃ 604.2. With verbs 
‘coming and going, that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is in 
the dative - generally collective nouns, as στρατῷ, στόλῳ, πλήθει, or their com- 
plements, as στρατιώταις. Cf. Thuc. i. 102, Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17. 
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ἣν ad - Fi ‘re . ° " : : 
πεισθῆναι τὴν ἀναχώρησιν. See Jelf, 545.3. Cf. Thue. i. 126, ἐπιτετραμ- 
μένοι THY φυλακήν. ᾿ 
(b.) ξυστάσεις. Lat. circuli, conciliabula, ‘ forming tumultuous assemblages 
| 7 imi -- ande. ] sane 
See Bloomfield’s collection of similar passages by later imitators, and 6. Lxxxviii., 
NW) &) LUMI GL ν ᾿ 
φ- ~ ; > “ ΓῪ . Ὡϑ Ἢ ΕΣ ἊΝ J 
αἰσθόμενος ὅτι κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτοῦς ξυνιστάμενοι ἐφοβοῦντο. Grote ef. Eurip. Heracl. 
416, Androm. 1077. 
Mtl hy a 
(c.) χρησμολόγοι. Cf. vill. 1. 
best MSS. for ὥρμητο. So unusual a word could not have been admitted 


&pyntro. The reading of the 


mistake. and the use of ὀργή in the sense of ‘a passionate impulse,’ a1 
ALL OUCH , « 

εὐοργήτως, without any passionate impulse,’ i. 122, are quite Thucydidean, 
es a Δ. : 


4 Μὸν +7 >} » +} τῶ 7} rh e ourace 11 
ran to listen to different prophet 1es, eacn choosing t ose wnhicndn en yuraced ni 


Dr. Arnold says these words are because different pers 
; h 

own opinions, or accorded with his own feelings. ὀργάω occurs, though rar ly, 
in the active, K. ὡν ἀκροᾶσθαι. We must supply ἠκροῶντο 
from ἀκροᾶσθαι. The verb being placed in the dependent, and not the principal 
clause, must be supplied to the principal clause in the number and person το 
quired by its subject. Jelf, δ 895. Ἅ. ᾿ οὐκ ἐλάχίστην ΡΕΨ ἊΝ 
ch. xix. sup., note on Acharne. ἀνηρέθιστο. So μετέωρος, chap. iit, 
ἐκάκιζον. A mixed idea of blame and reproach, B. ‘ They angrily reproached 
him ;’ ‘perhaps better, ‘ reviled him as a coward 3 i.e. Cleon and his fell ws 
(Grote, vl. 177). ἐπεξάγοι. Jelf, ὃ 885, obs. 2. Che oratio 
obliqua used to mark that a statement is made, not as by the writer hims« if as 
a fact, but as passing in his own or another person’s mind, ; ‘ quod ἐξεροίδον 
non educeret (e mente Acharnensium).’ Soph. Trach. 903, κρύψασ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ἔνθα 


μή Tis eiaido:.. Aésch. P. Κ΄. 203. 


Carrer XXII.—(a.) οὐ τὰ ἄριστα. A meiosis for κακῶς φρονοῦντας. 
ἐκκλησίαν re οὐκ ἐποίει οὐδὲ ξύλλογον. This. as minister of war, 
Pericles had the power of doing; cf. ο. lix. ξύλλογον ποιήσας, ἔτι δ ἐστρατήγει, 
and Plut. Pericl. xxxiii. This power of convoking the ecclesia was shared with 


the strategi by the prytaneis ; and ef. iv. 118, and Schéman de Comitiis, ὁ 


t] 
μ ᾿ 11" . a Ως | ] le ) t} ) 
62. But besides this power of calling a meeting, the strategus had also the 


power of prev nting or postponing those regular meetings which commonly toox 


» 


hai sin ii ii mlaataaiialadll Novos is the generi 
place at fixed times, ὑ.6. four times in each prytaneia. ξήλλογος is the gener 


term, 1.¢. ἃ ‘ ete 
the specific assembly. Cf. Grote, vi. pp. 178 and 226. K. quotes Plat. Gorg. 


m ᾿ δ 
; : —— γῇ ‘ ‘ hane mharacter* λησία 15 
any public meeting invest ἃ with an author ised character; ἐκκληι 


> f 2 ἡ) 4 ) D + See Ji 
p. 456, ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ ἢ ἐν ἄλλῃ τινὶ ξυλλόγῳ. τοῦ μή. 


δ 7409. I. ,Ξ5 
᾿ me Bpaxeta=opumpd. Cf. not. ad i. 14. ¢, ‘a slight affair of cavalry. a 
St. John vi. 7, ἵνα ἕκαστος αὐτῶν βραχύ τι λάβῃ. Φρυγίοιϑ. 
site of this spot is unknown (Cramer, ii. 415). T.K.A. supposes χωρία | 
be understood = ‘ the dry plains or tracts.’ φρύγιος = ξηρός, Hesych. 
τέλος. The regular τέλος was 2048 men, T. K. Arnold says, sed quiere. 
Θεσσαλοῖς. On the ancient connexion between Athens and Thessaly, see 


abe ἣν - SV ile ei ain Ae ea ae 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99, Thuc. i. 102, 107. Pausanias saw the grav 


these Thessalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy (1. xxix. 5, Grote, 
5 ᾿ . i ad . ω ΠῚ r . “ar τῷ he 
vi. 179). ἀνείλοντο, ‘carried off their dead.’ This fact shows! 


equality of the conflict. 
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(c.) Λαρισαῖοι. The older Attics prefer the single σ in the spelling of 
this and similar words. Παράσιοι---Πυράσιοι. These two names 
are probably identical, or perhaps one ought to be expunged, the Magnesian 
tribe mentioned by Steph. Byz., as quoted by Β]., having no connexion with 
them, Poppo says. Gott. would read Παραλίοι, but these were a Melian race. 
Strabo (Ix. 5, 14) mentions Pyrasus, a sea-port of the Thessalian Thebe. Cf. 
Ρ K., and Bl. It is mentioned by Homer, 77. ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina. (Smith’s Dict. of Geog. art. 
Pyrasus). στάσεως, ‘each from (i.e. delegated by) his own particular 
political party.’ That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kriger says, 
surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it. Μένων. Poppo 
says this is πού the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note 


on Xen. Anadé. 1. 2. 6, though there is no chronological argument against it. 


πάρτε XXIII.—(a.) ἄραντες. Applied to the movement from their 
quarters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of 
Ta ἵστια used to be supplied) ; as applied to the former, cf. h. L. ec. 98, 111. 96, 
iv. Il. τῶν δήμων τινὰς ἄλλους. For the names of the demi in 
this district see Smith, art. Attica, p. 329. Πάρνηθος. The 
loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly direction from 
Citheron. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain ranges 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Parnes terminates on the sea-coast 
above the promontory Rhamnus. Its modern name is Nozia. 
Parnes that Aristophanes evokes his clouds (Nub. 


It is from 
323). 
by Col. Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 32. 1), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or Mendeli, from the ancient demus 
NevréAn (Steph. Byz. 8. v.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modern name of Turko Vonni (Gell’s Jtin. 
p- 68). This plain, ravaged by the Lacedemonians. is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land; and was important, not only from its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which the corn from Eubeea was imported into Attica. 
[v. Smith, Attica, p. 322; Cramer ii. p. 400 sq. ] 


BptAnooov. This mountain chain is identified 


Tas ἑκατὸν 
vavs. Cf. ο. xvii. 6. In c. lxvi. of this book we find the same relative numbers: 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. ἐμμείναντες. The invasion lasted 
thirty or forty days ; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodorus’ account that the coasting ex: 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedzemonians. Diod. xii. 42. 

‘cov— for such time as they had. Cf. Livy, xxiv. 11, ‘cum triginta dierum 
coctis cibariis.’ οὐχ ἧπερ ἐσέβαλον. In order to commit the 
Ὦρωπόν. Oropus was a town near 
‘he sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debateable land which was 
80 long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Beotians. Though 
properly in Beeotia, as the Diacrian range of hills was the natural boundary of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
vas a place of great importance to them, as keeping open their communication 
with Eubeea, which otherwise could only have been effected by doubling Cape 
Sunium. In 8.0. 412, the Beotians became masters of it (Thue, viii. 60), and 

N 


greater depredation, Schol. 


178 


ten years after remov 
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ed the site of it seven stadia from the sea. Of this latter 


town the ruins are visible at Oropo; of the ancient seaport at Scala. In 
hological times it was celebrated as the spot near which Amphiaraus was 


mythological 

swallowed up with | 
prefers the reading 
( 


in the Philol. Mus. 1. 


Yramer seems also inclined to it (11. 


is chariot and horses. Πειραϊκήν. Grot 
Γραϊκὴν (vi. 189), and Poppo admits it into his 
the whole question discuss d 


273). .} 


193, in connexion with the passage, Thue. ill. 91. 


all the best MSS. have Πειραϊκήν, without variation; and Steph. Byzant., 


authority for the 


change, has clearly misquoted the passage 


f the MSS., especially of that part of Steph. Byz., is excessively corrupt. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
enders it), but ‘ established « Garrisons On the coasts, 


shore. ‘The Athenians made arrangements for placing 


Ω uardships off the 


(a.) φυλακάς. Not ‘guards,’ φύλακας (as Arnold 


- : > 2? , ᾿ 
and statined blockading « 


Attica in a permanent st: defence both by sea and land.’—Grote, vi. 185. 


χίλια τάλαντα... 
Ι n the id as an inviolable reserve, not to be touched except on 


treasure 


1 


the single cont inge ΠΟΥ͂ 


ῥπηρμόμς ἢ ‘ They set apart a thousand talents out of th 


r of a hostile naval foree about to assail the city, with no 


. 


other means at hand to defend it.—Grote, vi. 185. The sentence of capital 


punishment wus repe aled, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 


peril of the state in 


the revolt of Chios (| 
ions as to the barbarism of democratical governments drawn by Mitford 


lusi 


nae Grote from this 


(b.) ἐπιψηφίσῃ. 
> ten proédroi, 1.6. the president for the day, could put th 


but: only one of the 
question to the vot 
Arnold’s not 
θάνατον ζημίαν. 
the article. Jelf, ὃ 
as we ll as to equip 


Dict. Antig. S.V. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


the triremes.’ In later times it was not so; see 


the twentieth vear of the war, after the terrible news of 


ef. viii. 15). It is amusing to see the contradictory con- 


statement of Thucydides (ν. Grote /. ὁ.) 
adi. 87. Any one might move the question (εἴπῃ 
e, Bl. κινεῖν. Cf. ad 1. 143, vill. 
ynitn=vauTikg@. So iv. ὃς. d. 
In this connexion Kriiger observes θάνατος stands with 


580. 1. τριηράρχους. Here, ‘men ἐο com 


oy 
ὉΠ] 8 


—(a.) ἐκεῖ Evuudxywy—e.g. Acarnanians, Zacynthians, 


and their countrymen from N; aups ictus. ἄλλα τε ἐκάκουνᾳ---' devastal 


other places in the course of their circumnavigation’ Diod. specifies th 


1 


Argolie Acte (xii. 43; ef. Cramer 111. 34). Μεθώνην 75 


Λακωνικῆς. This 


Epidaurus and Trezen, which was occupied by the Athenians in the seventh 
year of the war (iv. 
name in Macedon, 


is added to distinguish it from the Argolic Methone, between 


45). (There were besides three other towns of th 
Thessaly, and Eubea.) It was, strictly speaking, 


Messenia, a little to the south of the harbour of Pylos. (So Xen. Hell. \ 


19, speaks of the Sp yhagian islands as being off the Laconian, 1.6. the Messenian, 
coast. Pausanias says it took its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 


the breakwater of i 
city by the Argives 
with a fortress built 


ts harbour (Messen. xxxv.). The Lacedzemonians established 
a colony of Nauplians in Methone, who had been expelled from their nativ' 


‘ ris . Ἁ Ϊ 1 1 Ἢ Jae 
ose u. s.). There is a modern Greek town called Moco! 
by the: Venetians, near which Sir W. Gell saw vestig' 
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a city, with a citadel and some marbles, at a place called Palaio Mothone. 
I's Ltin. p. 54; Cramer, iii. 138 ; Smith’s Dict. Geog. 5 v.). 

eer ce οὐκ évévtTwy—i.e, ‘no regular garrison,’ P, 'Ne portion of the 
ne-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 

of the country,’ T.K.A. In joining in this attack on Methone, the Corcyrzans, 

as Poppo observes, violated the pie les of their purely defensive allianns 

(ἐπιμαχία, 1. 44). This was probabl y the result of the embassy to Corcyra 

alluded to in cap. vii. of this book; the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 


justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. 


(.) Βρασίδας 6 Τέλλιδος. We are here introduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connecte ἃ: with this war. We may} justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ‘ had the head to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute’ (not any mischief, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evineing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not either planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
his countrymen) οὐκ ἀδύνατος εἰπεῖν (iv. 84), μέτριος, mpais (iv. 108), 
δραστήριος εἰς τὰ πάντα, κατὰ πάντα ἀγαθός: πλείστου ἄξιος Λακεδαιμονίοις 
γενόμενος, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: ἐλπίδα ἐγκατέλιπε βέβαιον ὡς καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι τοιοῦτοί εἶσιν 
31). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man. The 
words of Diodorus are simple but expressive—véos μὲν ὧν ἀλκῇ δὲ καὶ ἀνδρείᾳ 
δι ne, xii. 43. διαδραμών. He forced his way through the Athenian 

e while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of them, 

| dthrew himself into (ἐσπίπτει és) the town, and saved it ( (περιεποίησ ε). 
ἐσπίπτειν seems to be the technical military term; in Latin, ‘ intromittere’ 
(Liy, xxiv. 13). [No doubt the primitive notion of τετραμμένον is having ‘ their 
aces turned towards ’—the natural position of all persons intently oceupied on 
anything, 3, but to translate it so literally, as B/. does, seems childish 1.] Kriiger, 
cf. ll. 102, re τὸ χωρίον. ἐπῃνέθη. B. quotes Westermann, 
() est. Dem. ii. 26, (who describes these public honours as ‘ civitatis eratiarum 


lo erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublice bene functus erat. ἢ 
and a decree pr served in Plut. Vit. x. Rhet. Pp. 851, δεδόχθαι τῷ δήμῳ ἐπαινέσαι 


Λυκοῦ ὶ [ 
toupyov .. . ἀρετῆς ἕνεκα καὶ δικαιοσύνης. In addition to these publie honours 


was probably made ephor eponymus the next September. Cf. Xen. Heil. 
νυ IO, 


Ὁ) σχόντες τῆς Ἠλείας ἐς Φειάν. So above, és Μεθώνην τῆς Λακωνικῆς, 


an : ‘h va 
πα Thue passim. On thé omission of the article here, the regular construction, 


> , 

6,18, 8.1. Bl. founds a surely unnecessary theory that bed and ἡ eid are dis- 

‘t places; the former a peninsula, the latter a city. A look at any good map 
y. Cramer's) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed 


nie sailing northward, purposing to attack Pheia (as és Φειὰν shows). From the 

Position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of the 

peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thue. words would be correct. But they de- 
N2 
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barked their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Katacolo, 
which may be described as a χωρίον ἀλίμενον. When overtaken by the storm, t 
avoid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to th 


true port of Pheia, which was on the north side (vii. 31). This is the creek of 


Pontikocastro, or Pundikocestro, where some vestiges of the Hellenic walls 
of Pheia are still found. The promontory Pheia of Strabo (vill. 343) lies st 
further again to the north, and is identified with the modern headland 


+ 


Skaphidi. Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, a1 

probably the Iardanus (on which Homer places Pheiz, J/. vil. 135), and the 
modern Cardamo. Cf. Xen. Hell. v1. ii. 19, Hom. Od. xv. 297 (Cramer, iii. p. 
$7, Leake’s Morea, ap. Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v.). κοίλης "Ηλιδος. 
‘ Hollow Elis’ was the name originally given to the plain of the Peneus to dis- 
tineuish it from the mountainous district of the Acroreia;: but as this was the 


t 
larger and more fertile part, the name was given to the whole north territory, to 
I 


distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, ἔάλις, is connected with the Latin Vallis (Smith, Dict. s. v.) 
ἀνέμου κατιόντος. K. ef. c. 84, τὸ πνεῦμα katyet, vi. 18, the regular term for 
a squall coming sweeping down; so Luke viii. 23, κατέβη λαῖλαψ ἀνέμου «is 
τὴν λίμνην, and Acts xxvil. 14, ἔβαλε κατ᾽ αὐτῆς ἄνεμος τυφωνικός. 
χειμαζόμενοι--- making bad weather of it; as our sailors say. So Acts xxvii. 
18, σφοδρῶς δὲ χειμαζομένων ἡμῶν. περιέπλεον. ‘Strong winds 
on a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked 
Pheia, and carried it by assault.’—Grote, v. 181. These were the Messenians 
of Naupactus. 

(d.) ἀναλαμβάνουσ ι---“ pick up. ἣ πολλὴ ἤδη στρατιά. By 
this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 


men of Pisatis. 


CuarTter XXVI.—rep!. For the force of περὶ see not. ad i. 14. Ὁ. 
coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and keep guard 
over Eubcea, whence they derived their corn, and where they had deposited 
their cattle.’ 


καὶ Θρόνιον. The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the 


᾽ 


ἀποβάσεις ‘ descents. THS TE mapadarkaccior 


graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. JJ. ii. 533), twenty stadia 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix. 426). The 
town was afterwards enslaved by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 
Gell identifies its site with a ruin near Longachi, where.an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered. (Cramer, il. 114.) ᾿Αλόπη 
lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
Locri Opuntii. Gell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The Locri Ozole had also a town of the same name. ὁμήρους. 


Cf. i. 108, iil. 107. 


ΟΝ 4 ra - mn ᾿ nies 
Cuarren XXVII.—(a.) ἀνέστησαν. Cf. n.ade.14. The word imphe 
not only the expulsion of the Aginetans, but the occupying their island wt! 
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settlers of their own (κληροῦχοι, 111. 50). These men are of course ἄποικοι with 
reference to the country they leave—i. 6. emigrants, and ἔποικοι to that in which 
they settle as ammigrants. For the Dorian origin of A%gina, see Strabo, viii. 
3753 Paus. Corinth. 29. We learn from 1. 105, 108, that the Athenians had 
taken seventy of the A‘ginetans’ ships, forced them to surrender the rest, de- 
molish their fortifications, and submit to taxation. They now eiect the whole 
population : but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war they made 
, descent upon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the Aginetans had taken 
refuge, sacked the whole place, and carrying the survivors in chains to Athens, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood, διὰ τὴν προτέραν Gel ποτε ἔχθραν, 
as Thucydides quaintly adds, iv. 57. Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 

(ὁ.) Θυρέαν is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives, described by Herodotus, i. 82, who, we 
may observe, uses the plural form of the word, Θυρεαί. Cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 663. 
The modern Astro probably represents the ancient town, 2.6. the one com- 
menced by the A2ginetans, which the arrival of the Athenians pended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Dict. s.v. Cynuria.) This 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Peloponnesus, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad, being shut in by Mount Parnon. This plain, which belonged to 
Argolis, is said to have been seized by the Lacedzemonians as early as the reign 
of Echestratus, son of Agis, circa B.C. 1000, but they were expelled by the Argives, 
who retained doubtful possession of it till B.c. 547, when the battle before re- 
ferred to was fought. When the Mginetans were settled there, the two towns of 
Thyrea and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Argives, v. 41, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it. 
Pausanias, vil. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων διάφορον. Objective genitive— their quarrel with the Athe- 
nians.’ σεισμόν. Cf. adi. 101, μεθορία. These compound 
idjectives, K. says, are of three terminations. Cf. iv. 56, where Thucydides 
repeats, almost word for word, the statement here. οἱ δ᾽ ἐσπάρησαν. 
These scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and 
reinstated in their ancient home after the battle of Zgos Potamoi (Xen. Hell. 
1 εὖ 


ὕμάρτεε XXVIII.—vovunvig κατὰ σελήνην. The physical new moon 
ot coinciding with the civil one. δοκεῖ--- ἐδ the received opinion’ 
ὃ ἥλιος ἐξέλιπε. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grote observes, 
t might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses, together with earthquakes, famines, 
ἄς, were still reckoned among fortuitous natural phenomena, i. 23, and 
Herod. i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales (οὖρον mpo@éuevos) he uses the curious phrase, τὴν ἡμέρην 
ἐξαπίνης νύκτα γενέσθαι: and the still more curious passage in Xen. Anah. iii. 
8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
m the invading army (Xen. Hist. v. 3. 10; Herod. vii. 37, ix. 10; Quintil. 


Inst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Gesner). ἀστέρων. Heiss states that these 
were Venus and Mars. 


πο 


ἔν 
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Cuaprer XXIX.—(a.) Νυμφόδωρον τὸν Πύθεω, ἄνδρα ᾿Αβδηρίτην. 
] 


Herodotus (vii. 127) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 


2 


of Nymphodorus as having betrayed Nicolas and Aneristus, sons of Bulis, and 


ει 
Sperthias, to the Athenians. Cf. ἢ. l. ce. 67. (Πύθεω, the Ionic genitive of Tvéjs, 


as the Schol. observes.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. κατὰ “ABdnpa... ποταμὸν Νέστον ῥέοντα, 
Herod. vii. 109 (perhaps in c. 126 we may explain δι᾽ ᾿Αβδήρων ῥέων ποταμὸς 
Néoros, ‘flowing through the territory of the Abderites ἢ. Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clazomenz its historical, founder (Herod. i. 168), 
When Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the subjugation of Ionia, th 
Teians, following the example of the Phoceans, left their country and sailed ἢ 
a body to Abdera. Fifty years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his march to Greece (Herod. vii. 120). Abdera 
was reduced by Thrasbylus B.c. 408. Though proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus and Anaxarchus and 


the sophist Protagoras : 


‘cujus prudentia monstrat 
Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patrid crassoque sub aére nasci.’ 
—Juv. X. 50. 


Cf. Mart. x. 25. 4. 

Σιτάλκης. Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more Οἱ 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odrysz, probably some years before the 

ing out of the Peloponnesian war, as he had so far increased the already extensive 
kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of tl 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Strymon, thirteen days’ Journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. 50 (Diod. is prubably mistaken as to the date of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who wer 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the Potidzans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalees by repeated embassies, and as we set 
below, conferred the rights of citizenship on his son Sadocus. At the close ol 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
He afterwards 


a battle against the Triballi, p.c. 424, and was succeeded by his nephew 


which he undertook against Macedon (ii. 95 —101). 
Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas (iv. 101; cf. not. 
ad i. 57. 59. 61. 63, Dion. xii. 34). Aristophanes alludes to these embassies In 
his Acharnians, 140—150, where the Scholiast says that Sadocus was also 
known by the names Teres and Sitalces. This enrolment appears to have taken 
place at the festival of Apaturia ; hence the allusion in line 146. 

Poppo ef. Wachsmuth, Gr. Ant. i. 1, p. 122; Thue. 11. 

70. 92; iv. 78; v. 76, &e. 


πρόξενον. 


(b.) ᾽᾿οδρύσαις. Herod. (iv. 92) mentions the Odrys as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afterwards 


much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian, Paus. 1V. 33; 


and Orpheus was their king. ἐπὶ πλεῖον THs ἄλλης Θράκη"--". 


* ~ εἰ , ~ , 5 ; 4 ) if 
compares 1. ix. 6. καὶ ναυτικῷ Gua ἐπὶ πλέον τῶν ἄλλων ἰσχύσας. Dal 
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translates, ‘ he founded the great kingdom of the Odryse on a larger scale than 
the other states of Thrace.’ αὐτόνομον. Cf. c. 96 (b.) where he 
specifies the Dii: the καὶ signifies for all that, notwithstanding. 
προσήκει οὐδέν ---' has no connexion with, So οἱ προσήκοντες and af προσή- 
κουσαι, C. XXxiv. 6. τῆς AUTHS Θράκη ς---ὄ.. they did not come from the 
same part of Thrace,’ K., who compares πόλεώς τινος εἶναι, Xen. Anab. vit. iii. 19 
(Plat. Apol. xxix. c.; Prot. 316). Δαυλίᾳ. The more ancient name 
was Daulis (Strabo, ix. 423), afterwards changed to Daulia, which is retained to 
the present day. The signification, ‘thick forest,’ seems to point to some such 
derivation as δα- ὅλη, Cf. Hom. 11. ii. 520; Liv. xxxii. 18. There was, we may 
ohserve, another Daulia in Illyria, spoken of by Homer as a Phocian town. Cf. 
Paus. x. 4, 5. For the occupation of this district by Thracians, see Miiller’s 
Dorians, 1.9; Wachsmuth’s Ant. Gr. Introduction; Paus. i. 41; Strabo, ix. 
Fran using the words af γυναῖκες we may infer that Thucydides was aware 
‘the variation of the legends in the story of Itys. Homer, in the well-known 
passage In the Odyssey [v.1.] makes Aédon wife of Zethus, and daughter of 
Pindareus. The words Δαυλιὰς ὄρνις do not occur in any extant Greek 
aithor of a date prior to Thucydides (Poppo), though the allusions in later 
waters are very common. As Grote observes, i. 265, ‘Neither the archeology 
of Attica, nor that of its various component fractions, was much dwelt upon 
bythe ancient epic poets of Greece.’ Grote quotes the passage referred to 
above. (Hom. Od. xix. 523; Apollod. iii. 148; Asch. Supp. 61 ; Soph. Elect. 
1097; Ovid, Metam. vi. 425, sq.; Hygin. Fab. xlv.) There is probably an allu- 
si to the myth in Hesiod, Op. et Di. 566 (Gaisf.) πανδιονὶς ὦρτο χελιδών. To 
thse we may add Paus. 1. 41 (who speaks of Daulis as τῆς ὑπὲρ Χαιρωνείας, and 
adils πάλαι γὰρ τῆς νῦν καλουμένης Ἑλλάδος βάρβαροι τὰ πολλὰ ᾧκησανῚ, Soph. 
Elet. 148, and with the Schol. Sophocles and Philocles both wrote a ‘ Tereus.’ 
(Asch. Agam. 1152; Arist. Av. 100, 209, 676, with Schol.; Catull. Ixy. 14, 
‘Taulias absumpti fata gemens Ityli’; Ov. Heroid. xv. 154, ‘ Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn ;’ Metam. v. 276, ‘Daulia Threicio Phoceague milite rura 
cesserat ;’ Virg. Ciris, 200, ‘ Dauliades Puelle;’ Eelog. vi. 78; Georg. iv. 15 ; 
Albinovan, i. 105, ‘ Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn;’ Senec. Agamem. 671, 
Thyest. 275.) διὰ τοσούτου. ‘At so short a distance’ from his own 
country. Ῥ, ef. ii. 89, δ ὀλίγου; ili. 21, 51, δ ἐλάσσονος; 94, διὰ πολλοῦ ; iv. 
115, διὰ πλείστου ; vi. ii., &e. ἐπ᾿ wapedla— with a vew tu 
utual assistance ; as i. 3. μᾶλλον ἢ διὰ πολλῶν Huepav— 
‘rather than amongst the Odryse, whose country lay at a distance of many days’ 
( wrney.’ 
(d.) ἔχων... ἐγένετο. Either ἦν must be supplied from the other clause 
fthe sentence, as implied in éyévero, or by the change in the construction the 
participle is put for the finite verb. P. 
musque potens rex Odrysarum fuit.’ Ῥ, 


nare ; in expugnando adjuvare. B. 


κράτος -- δύναμιν. “ Pri- 
ξυνεξελεῖν-- una expug- 
Σάδοκον. See above, Σιτάλκης. 
πελταστῶν, The Thracian peltaste were renowned. (Cf. iv. 129, 6 (so ii. 
79; lv. 28, 32; iii. 123; v. 6, 10); Arist. Acharn. 160, καταπελτάσονται τὴν 
Βοιωτίαν ὅλην : Lys. 563, πέλτην σείων ὥσπερ ὃ Τηρεύς ; Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2; 
Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn. l. c.). 
(¢.) EuveBiBaoe— reconciled, i.e. from the notion of bringing the parties 
together. Θέρμην. Cf, i. οι. 
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Cuarprer XXX.—(a.) περὶ Πελοπόννησον. From Pheia the Athenian 


‘t coasted northwards, the coast of Acarnania being probably included i; 
their mission. Naupactus would be their main station to the north, of course 


Σόλιον, or S6AAtov—as Colonel Leake and Poppo read, on the authority of the 


best MSS.—is placed by Cramer on the Acarnanian coast, N. of Astacus, and ἃ 


little S. of Paleerus, over against Leucas. He identifies it with the moder 


Selavena: Zavedei representing the ancient Palerus. It was at Sollium that 


Demosthenes conrened the Acarnanians, prior to his attack on A#tolia (iii. 
And we find the Corinthians claiming it, on the cessation of hostilities (y. 
Παλαιρεῦσιν. Strabo mentions this town along with Alyzia (x. p. 459). 


“Agrakoy, said to have been a colony of Cephallenia, hes on the bay no 
called Dragamasti, one side of which is formed by the promontory Crithot 
Its ruins are to be seen near the monastery of St. Elias (Leake, North. Gree 


iv. 4; Cramer, 11. 19). κατὰ Kpatos—‘ by assault,’ 


(b.) Κεφαλληνία, called by Homer Same, or Samos ( Odys. 1. 246; 1 


634), had the Taphians for its earliest inhabitants. The rame of the islan 
first occurs in Herodotus, ix. 28. The fourfold division of the island wa 
probably very ancient, since an early legend derived their names from the ἴοι 
sons of Cephalus, the eponymus of Cephallenia. None of them became of aly 
importance. Same and Proni are on the E. coast; Crania and Pale on the V 


Cf. Strab. x. 455; Grote, vi. 182. κατὰ ᾿Ακαρνανίαν---' gege 


ν 


ἡ δὲ r,” Κ. See Jelf, S 629. 1. 


CuHapTeR XXXI.—(a.) wep) τὸ φθινόπωρον. Cf. Diod. xii. 43,4. ‘T- 


wards the close of September.’ - -(+rote. 


és τήν Μεγαρίδα. ‘A decr 


was proposed in the Athenian ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carrie 
to the effect that the strategi every year should swear as a portion of their oah 
of office, that they would twice invade and ravage the Megarid.’—Grote, " 
184. It appears from iv. 66, that, for several years of the war certainly, ths 
was actually done—mie(éuevor ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ πολέμῳ ἀεὶ κατὰ Eros ἕκαστ᾽ 
δὶς ἐσβαλλόντων πανστρατιᾷ ἐς τὴν χώραν. (Cf. Duk. in loc. Plut. Vit. Pert’. 
p. 306.) The distress and privations endured by the Megarians, remember 
even down to the days of Pausanias (i. 40, 3), were extreme ; as not only thar 
corn and fruits and even their garden vegetables were destroyed, but ly 
blockading the port of Niszea the Athenians prevented all importation of pr- 
visions into the city, which was reduced to a state of famine. See the rap! 
description in the Acharnians (685-781) and Pax, 482. They suffered in ὃ 
similar manner before the battle of Leuctra from being the allies of Sparta aid 
enemies of Athens (Demosthenes, 6. Newr., p. 1357). 

(b.) μέγιστον δὴ. ([Cf. iii. 17, a., where Thucyd. mentions the largest 
display of the naval force of the Athenians preparatory to the blockade 
Mytilene. | 
had ever yet been seen together.’—Grote, vi. 183. 


‘The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force 


pressive force of the pronoun here cf. Arist. Acharn. 507 : 


> » » \ , \ ~ , 
GAA ἐσμὲν αὐτοὶ νυν γε περιεπτισμένοι" 


\ \ / ᾿ ~ κ᾿ ; 
Tous γὰρ μετοίκους ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 


φσρισχιλίοι. Cf. iii. 17, where we learn that the pay of each hoplite o! 


[Book II, 


that 


αὐτοί. For the ex 
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service at Potideea, was two drachme a-day. In i. 57 we hear that 1ro0o were 
Either 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Poppo thinks, or some 


sent (v. ch. 64), a second reinforcement of 1600 under Phormio. 


had returned, as Krier says. Νίσαια ἑάλω. In the eighth year 
f the war, B.c. 424. Cf. iv. 69. 

CuHarTEeR ΧΧΧΙ͂Ι.--- Ἀταλάντη (not to be confounded with the Mace- 
ionian Atalanta, ch. 100, or with the small island of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of these 
\thenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in the 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in Eubeea also. Cf. iii. c. 
89; ef. Diod. xii. 44. 59, who even states that this irruption of the sea made 
Atalanta. which was before a chersonesus, an island. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi. φρούριον. *A permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 

’"—Grote, vi. 182; cf. vi. 75. ἐρήμη, probably as ¢. XVil., 
Some of the cattle of the Athenians were 


ane 
TOU M7]. C.1V. 


having only scattered inhabitants.’ 
probably transported here. Anordas—‘ privateers.’ 

Cuapter XXXIII.—(a.) κατελθεῖν, κατάγειν. The technical phrases 
for the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. Aisch. Choeph. 3: 


ἥκω γάρ εἰς γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 


ἐπικούρου ς--- mercenaries, P. 

(b.) ἐξ ὁμολογία ----' from a preconcerted plan agreed upon by the parties, 
.é. on pretence of surrender. ἀπροσδοκήτοις. Here used actively, 
IV. 723 Vil. 29; passively, in il. 5. 61; iil. 39. βιαιότερον. 

lV. 31, ἀναχώρησις βεβαιοτέρα ; γ. 73, ἣ ἀποχώρησις ov βίαιος ἦν. 
Cuaptrr XXXIV.—(a.) τῷ πατρίῳ νόμῳ. Grote, vi. 41, quoting 
Westermann, says that this custom seems to have been introduced shortly after 
the Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the funeral oration over those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to have been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle (het. i. 7. 3. 10. 3). Who the originator of 
Grote thinks that no one in particular was in- 
tended by τὸν προσθέντα in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was 
the author of it; Weber, Cimon ; Westermann, Aristides ; while other com- 
mentators fix on Themistocles. ταφὰς ἐποιήσαντο. The indef. plural 
‘a funeral’ Plato, Menex. c. 1, uses the active form. Cf. Isocrates, 6. viii., 
ind below ὃ ¢.; Paus. i. 29; iv. sq. τὰ ὀστᾶ. For the whole passage, 
ct. Hom. 11. xxiv. 790 sq. προτίθενται. So ‘proponere,’ Tac. 
Ann. Vl. 5. τῶν ἀπογενομένων----' of the departed. Cf. ο. 51, 
τὰς ὀλοφύρσεις τῶν ἀπογιγνομένων, and 98, ἀπεγίγνετο οὐδὲν τοῦ στρατοῦ. 


Herod. ii. 136, μηδένα τῶν ἑωυτοῦ ἀπογενόμενων θάψαι. 


πρότριτα. 
Ρ 


ῬΡΟ says that this πρόθεσις took place sometimes the day before. 
ἐτιφέρει--- brings presents (or tokens of respect) ; not to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by ‘inferie’ P. and Weber. 


\0.) Adpvaxas—‘ open coffins, ‘ sandapile. The Scholiast says cypress 
Wood was chosen from its property of resisting corruption—da τὸ ἄσεπτον εἶναι. 
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Cf. Hom. Π. u.s.; Miiller’s Archeology, NS ἐκαστος hy 
φυλῆς. Inverse attraction of the relative by the transposition of the substan- 
tive (Jelf, § 824; Explained by the succeeding 


words, ‘those whose bodies were not found for burying’ (ἀναίρεσιν, cf. xxii. 6 


τῶν ἀφανῶν. 


For the grammatical 


Plat. Menex. xiv.). For these a cenotaph was erected. 


construction, see Jelf, § 518. b. tuvexpéper— joins the funera 


procession. 5. says this was not allowed at private funerals. 


(6.) σημα---ἰ Grabstatte,’ " burying-place.’ τοῦ καλλίστου opo- 
αστεῖου, the outer Ceramicus, between the astu and the academia. Cf. Paus, 
ii. §; Smith’s Dict. v. Athenz, p. 302. &€l—‘ as a general rule, 
ever since the first establishment of the custom, with the exception of those 
who fell at Marathon (ἐν Μαραθῶνι, where observe the omission of the articl 
and the case of Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30; who was buried 
Eleusis; probably in the war against Megara (see Turner’s note ad 
Herodotus says also (ix. 85) that those who fell at Plateea were buried on t! 
spot. ἡρημένος ὑπὸ τῆς TOAEwWS— by the senate,’ Plato says, 
Menez. c. i., ἀφικόμην πρὸς τὸ Βουλευτήριον, πυθόμενος ὅτι ἡ βουλὴ μέλλει αἱρεῖσθαι 
ὅστις ἐρεῖ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀποθανοῦσι' ταφὰς γὰρ οἶσθα ὅτι μέλλουσι ποιεῖν. ὃς ἄν. 
Cf. Jelf, § 829. 4. 
δυνατός, and c. lxv. 


uh ἀξύνετος. Cf. c. xiv. μετὰ τοῦ ξυνετοῦ καὶ 
Cf. ad 1. ο. 69. For the difference be- 


ae > . 
επ avuTois— 


ἀξιώσει. 
tween ἀξίωσις and ἀξίωμα, see Grote, vl. 233. 2. 
‘in their praise, ” 2U Ehren dersel be ἪΝ Κ. 

(d.) ὁπότε ξυμβαίη αὐτοῖς. “ So oft ihnen der Anlass dazu eintrat, K 
‘Whenever circumstances occurred to call forth the necessity of the custor 


“1 


as e.g. over those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, t 
Hellespont, and Arginusz,’ Weber. Περικλῆς. He had bef 
pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (Grote, 


.Ἰ 
Ἶ 


41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a 


᾿ eager ‘ es 
victorious athlete. καιρὸς ἐλάμβανε. Cf. xviii. b., ὁπότε πόλεμος κατα. 


᾿ . ‘ τ λ ) ͵ ‘ ’ > ‘ ᾿ Si Ἵ ρ Υ rs 
λάβοι; Dion-Cass. 393, ἐπεί τε ὃ καιρὸς ἐλάμβανε, when the proper time ΟῚ 


doing came.’ σήματος. Here used for the actual spot in th 


} 
ry?) 


cemetery where they were buried, not, as above, for the whole sepul- 


~ ~ ; “ef * NS wns 
cretum. ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τοῦ ὁμίλου. Cf. δὰ 1. τ. b, ἐπὶ πλείστον 


ἀνθρώπων, K. 


Cuarptrer XXXV.—(a.) The principles already laid down concerning ti 
speeches in Thucydides (cf. 1. 22. a), are doubtless applicable to the presen! 


one; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, fo! 
is likely that Thuc. heard it delivered, and the matter as well as the character 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiquity, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader 0 ay 
consult the prolegomena to Poppo’s larger work ; Thirlwall, vol. i11.; Grote, ¥!.; 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxiv. § 8. also an 
ἐπιτάφιος λόγος among his extant orations, but it is of an inferior order 0 


ry * le nore 


That called ‘Menexenus,’ which passes under the name of Plato, is a! 


Lysias, as is well-known, has 


. ᾽ ry ᾿ * ’ " . ω ie wie? We 
unworthy of him. The ‘Funeral Oration’ of Demosthenes is generally ack! 


ledged to be spurious. τὸν προσθέντα τῷ νόμῳ --" him who ua 
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to the law,’ i.e. made the delivery of a speech one of the provisions which the 


Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not clear who 
made this particular addition ; Kriig. and others refer it to the era of the 
Persian war. 


l; W enjoins, 


ΗΝ : ῖ ; τὶ 
"he form of expression seems to be borrowed from Herod. ii. 
ὦ θῇ 2 δὲ ν , ΄ ͵ 7 ε ‘ . 

136, προστεθηναι O€ ETL τούτῳ τῷ νόμῳ τόνδε. ὧς KaAdv—as with 
the idea that it is a right and proper thing ; so editors suppose that ὃν has 
fallen out after the similar termination, but such omissions are easily paralleled. 
Some would destroy the αὐτόν, but it is obviously necessary for the euphony of 


the sentence. 


> \ “ / *,* . 
ἐμοὶ δὲ ἂν ἐδόκ ει---' to me personally (the position is 
emph itie) it would have seemed enough. 


I prefer taking ἂν thus to ἂν εἶναι 
with Goll., for several reasons, and especially because Thue. did not write δοκεῖ, 


ἔργῳ kal. ‘* We might,’ says Kriig., ‘have anticipated καὶ ἔργῳ, but καὶ belongs 


to the whole clause.’ 


This would greatly have weakened the rhetorical effect— 
‘ As by deeds they have shown themselves good men and true, by deeds too should 
their honours be set forth.’ καὶ μή. ‘Supply καλὸν from apkodr,’ 
Krig., but in English we should also say elliptically, ‘and not,’ &e. The sense 
of the following words is clear, whatever conclusion we come to as regards the 
regimen of πιστευθῆναι. The Schol. makes it depend upon κινδυνεύεσθαι, i.e. 
‘run a risk of being believed, implying also the contrary idea, a risk of being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with εὖ re καὶ χεῖρον x.7.A., suppose the 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to κινδυνεύεσθαι, ἡ. 6. ‘are put in peril, that is 
to say, of having the belief attached to them dependent wpon the fact of whether a 
man speak well or il’ There is a third method, 7.e. to repeat κινδυνεύεσθαι 
twice in the sentence as G6ll. does. The καὶ between εὖ and χεῖρον might if 
necessary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in several 
passages in Thucyd., and with re also in one quoted by Kriig. from Dion. Br. 
in. ἃ, Pomp. i. 7, χρυσὸς ἑτέρῳ χρύσῷ παρατεθεὶς κρείττων τε καὶ χείρων εὑρίσκεται. 
The prep. ἐν in the sense of perilled wpon seems necessary, though some MSS. 
mit it. Of. with Kriig. ἐν τῷ Kap) κινδυνεύσομεν ; Eur. Cycl. 654, and ἐν 
ἀλλοτρίαις ψυχαῖς κινδυνεύσομεν, Isoc. iv. 86, and τὰ ἡμέτερα ἐν ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ κινδυνεύ- 
erat, Lucian, Jup. Frag. 4. 
. (0.) wet plws—* observing the due mean.’ ἐν ᾧ sc. ἐν Tw μετρίως 
εἰπεῖν͵ says Poppo. He therefore would render, wherein, or the which. if a man 
068, he finds it difficult even to establish a conviction that he spe aks the truth, 
thus making δόκησις τῆς ἀληθείας, ‘ existimatio,’ or * opinio ve ritatis.’ as iv. 18, 55, 
*7. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Thuc. would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a result of observing 
moderation in statements. The words ἐν ᾧ may be taken differently —‘ 16 is no 
sy thing to speak suitably (without any sort of exaggeration), in a maiter where 
ΘΕΌΝ 8 character for veracity is established with difficulty,’ ὁ. 6. this preliminary 
ficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
ems to be: ‘one can hardly get believed at all; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter believed.’ Arn. quotes iii. 43, 
TS ov βεβαίου δοκήσεως τῶν κερδῶν, ‘your ill-grounded impression that we are 
Cf. also ", 84, 11]. 45, &e. 
πρὸς ἃ BotvAerai—‘ when compared with what his wishes are 
rs to εὔνους) and what he knows to be the case’ (refers to tuveidas). 


T/ ae ac natan ᾿ / ‘ ῳ ϑ ἘῸΝ ae - 
λεονάζεσθαι has reference to μετρίως, ‘so far from being moderately ex- 


ed The word is of frequent use in the tragic 


ἰγοοῖ 


᾿ 
καὶ 
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, \ , / " é nnn " 
pre ssed are even exaggerate d. διὰ φθὸ yov-— through an envi 


feeling, stands somewhat independently, as we might ourselves place it. 
ὑπὲρ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ φύσιν--' that transcends his own natural powers.’ 

(c.) τῷ ὑπερβάλλοντι αὐτῶν. If. with the Schol., we consider αὐτῶν! 
refer to ἐπαίνων, we must translate—‘ to such of them as are extravagant '—i, 


of the praises. But it is also quite possible to refer αὐτῶν to the genera 


Ce} tion im pli d in ὧν ἤκουσεν--- to the surpassing among them ’—. 6.1 he @Xpi0l 
or generalizing the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Poy 
& ἂν ἕκαστος οἴηται ἱκανὸς εἶναι δρᾶν, tr. ‘ that which goes beyond what each ἡ 
fancies himself able to do? But that ὑπερβάλλειν should be intransitive, is 1 

objection to the other m¢ thods. Cf. Vii. 67, 11. 45: and Isoc. Xil. 36, TOUS ὑπερβαλ- 
λουσι τῶν ἔργων ἐξισῶσαι τοὺς λόγους. Something of the same kind happens with 


In old English, ‘ Well that passes.’ 


ἤδη. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no further. Tr. th 


our verbs ‘ to pass,’ and ‘ to surpass. 
ore. " stTa ightway at once, hecause the y envy, without furthe Yr examination, ds 
. ° ν nen " . > . — ἤχου 
the sentiment, ct. Sallust, Catil. c. 3; and Rochefou ault, M a. 
esprits médiocres eondamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe 
ἐδοκιμάσθη, a strong word, the one employed to denote that 


hs for tl 


portée.’ 
after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and yout 
See Hermann, 


χρὴ καὶ ἐμέ K.7.A.—‘ it becomes necessar 


, 
rights of manhood (Dem. 814, 20), tr. ‘tested and approved. 
Pol. Antigq. Grreece, 8 123, 12. 
that I, as well as others, in pursuance of the law, should endeavour to meet, 
. ΡΥ . . ᾽ ΠῚ rr / ᾿ . 47 ‘ yl ; 
far as possible, your several wishes and opinions. Che 56& meant is that of th 


& \ > ; . 1 4 ᾽ | = 
υνειδὼς ἀκροατής, as the βούλησις is that of the evvous. 


πάρτε XXXVI.—(a.) “Aptouar... 
This, Kriig. admits, may be the meaning, 


Tp @Tov—' The first thing I shall 
weil he to commence from,’ &c. 
he observes that even if taken otherwise there is no pleonasm, for a commen 
ment may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, 53 (a), and πρῶτον ἄρχεσθαι, il. ὦ 
und Monk on Hippolytus, v. 991. καὶ πρέπον δὲ &ua—‘ and διμιλέαν 
withal.’ 


of first and distinguished mention. 


Such is generally the force of δὲ following καί. τὴν τιμήν, 80, 


ἀεὶ οἱ αὐτοί. See note onl. 2. Ὁ. 


διαδοχῇ τῶν ἐπιγιγνομένων. This may be the instrumental dativ | 
noting the means of transmission, ‘ by means of a perpetual succession, ΟΥ̓ simply 
the dative after παρέδοσαν, ‘ to an uninterrupted suc ession. Goll. remarks thal 
the words are intended to explain of αὐτοί, ‘ virtually the same, that is to sa ¥ 
the sense of a successive body,’ but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would 
ever have supposed that they were actually the same ? 

(b.) πρὸς οἷς €5€Eavro—‘in addition to what they had received from thet 
Krig. οὐκ ἀπόνως. 


The editors doubt whether this is to be connected with κτησάμενοι or Tf 


ancestors. Up to the Persian war only Attica. 


κατέλιπον. Probably the author, in such cases, had no very determinate 
pose himself, and Poppo’s remark may be correct: ‘Fortasse data ee. 
medio collocata sunt, ut ad ambo verba spectent.’ I would only say that Krug. 
objection to connect it with προσ. because inappropriate, seems to me unreason- 
able—‘ and at the cost of no slight labour have bequeathed tt to us as w J.’ is surely 


Tie 


τὰ πλείω αὐτῆς. This certainly appears ἃ ἐν 


Ὁ ΝΜ ~ i xplai bat 
tradiction to what precedes. Melhorn, as quoted by Popp., explains ts 


very intelligible. 


σπαρ. 37-] 
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erritorial extension is intended, but the gradual consolidation of power by policy, 
and the increase of internal resources, It may be so; yet Popp.’s conjecture, 
αὐτήν, is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take τὰ πλείω adver- 

lly, as in κατὰ γῆν τὰ πλείω ἢ κατὰ θαλάσσαν, i. 13. 
ἐν τῇ καθεστηκυίᾳ ἡλικίᾳ--- the set time of life, i.e. physically speaking, 
when the muscles are se¢, and the human frame will henceforth receive no ad- 
ditional growth, yet has not begun to decay. The use of μάλιστα here is surely 
neonsistent with the notion that it means fo the full, exactly as has been inti- 
mated before. Cf. 1. 13. 6. 18. a., for καθεστηκυίᾳ. Of. with Popp. ‘ composita 
etate, Tac. Ann. vi. 46, and ‘constanti ztate, que media dicitur,’ Cic. de Senect. 
. 20, αὐταρκεστάτην, used proleptically, ὥστε εἶναι αὐταρκεστάτην. 

(c.) ὧν. Either simply ᾿Αθηναίων, or more probably ἡμῶν τῶνδε, καὶ τῶν 
Poppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleidz, &c., but does not even 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. 


πατέρων, 


πόλεμον ἐπιόντα, 
‘an invading war,’ or ‘war of invasion,’ or more strictly still perhaps, ‘ war, bar- 
harian or Greek, when at came upon them.’ 


1) 
Al 


I cannot see the desirableness of 
ng πολέμιον, as Kriig. suggests with others. 


reat 


Popp. quotes προσιὼν 
κίνδυνος, Lys. p. 99, and ‘ appropinquans terror,’ Livy, xliv. 6. The use of 
βάρβαρος for βαρβαρικός is not very remarkable. Ἕλλην for Ἑλληνικὸς 
Cf. Eur. Zph. T. 334. But when 
such phrases as “EAAada γλώσσαν, Σκύθης οἶμος (P. V. 2), are found, we need 
not suspect anything wrong. μακρηγορεῖν ἐν εἰδόσιν---" to 
enlarge upon the subject amongst you, who are well acquainted with it’ “ΤΌ 5 not 
exactly that ὑμῖν is omitted, T. K. A. If it is not αὐ all that ὑμῖν is omitted, 
the idea of ὑμῖν must be excluded, for as Kriig. remarks, the words are quite a 
stereotyped formula, ‘ to enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
well as ourselves.’ Cf. 1. 68; ii. 43; iv. 59. Kriig. thinks Pericles could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do so 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 


is more so, and is only found in the poets. 


(d.) ἐπιτηδεύσεως. T.K.A. interprets ἐπιτήδευσις, ‘the source ; the par- 
heular ἐπιτηδεύματα. It is not easy to see what he means, but the termination 
ought to have pointed out to him that the word denotes the actual process which 
results in émerndeduara—‘from what sort of training? Cf. vii. 86. This is 
also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg. 853 8. ἦλθον ἐπὶ 
αὐτά, This is ther sading of the best MSS., to which supply of πατέρες ἡμῶν. 
It must be acknowledged that Bekker’s ἤλθομεν supported by some MSS. seems 
nore plausible, for surely Pericles meant to include himself and his contempo- 
aries, But Popp. retains ἦλθον upon the principle in MS. criticism, that 
the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice vers4. The 
αὐτὰ refers to the general notion of πράγματα implied in the foregoing words, 
and serves itself as an antecedent notion to μέγαλα. εἶμι... ἐπί 
τὴ will proceed to.’ Cf. ἐπὶ τὸν ἄλλον λόγον ἰέναι, i. 37. Let the junior student 
notice how ἐπὶ cum accusativo only indicates primarily up to a certain point, 
without connoting hostile intention. Cf. i. 30. ἃ. 54. 5. 

CHAPTER XXXVII.—(a.) οὐ (nraoban—‘ not emulating.’ Pericles here ad- 
Yances the claim of originality, tacitly contrasting the Athenian polity with the 
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Spartan, which had borrowed so much from Crete, and perhaps other Doria; 


sources mapadetyua...ovrTes. On the principle of variety 


+ 


quently mentioned (cf. 1. 38, « 
used as often, when the hearer can readily supply 
speaker. from motives of discretion, will not mention. 


\, for παραδείγματι οὔσῃ; the indefinite τις 


the persons whom { 


οἰκεῖν. These words have occasioned a very elaborate controversy. Som 
early copyists, unaware that οἰκεῖ may mean ‘ is administered,’ altered the 

in the MSS. (see Bloomf.) into ἥκει; and this alteration, though not accept 
has had some influence in inducing them to 

IT cannot but think Arn 


* . . . . . ν᾿; 4 i. sa nd } . . 
of the government being administe red for the benefit, not of the few, but of 


bv the later editors, 


: ep Ν noht >} 1 mrata ¢} Ἄ 
same sense. to οἰκειν. 18 night, who inte rpre ts, ‘07 reas 


many. Popp. « obj yyects that és cannot be for ‘ the he nefit of. ; 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if 
administration he looks to the many, 
their benefit. The same meaning will hold good in the passages which 
quotes, és ὀλίγους μᾶλλον Tas apxas ποιήσομεν, Vill. 68: 

70 the interests of the f 


χὰ τῶν Su. v. 81 — with a view 


objection to Arn.’s interpretation of which I am aware. Popp. himself, wit! 


id 


Géll., ed. 2da, makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I have said, to what 


Ae ἑνὶ ς 
i A Ὶ Ὶ δε τς 
would arise trom ἥκει----" it rzum non ad paucos re dactum ES8Sé, the governm 
devolves not Upon the few, but the many. For the passive sense ΟἹ oike: se 
Xen. Cyrop. vil. 1, 2 ; 
7 
462 D. δημοκρατία. 


Hellen. vii. 1, 3; and ἣ πόλις οἰκεῖ κακῶς, 


~ ᾿ς \ ΄ ΄ δ Δ ~ > ~ . = 
δοκεῖ ἡ δημοκρατία καὶ ὁρᾷ τοὺς Λάκωνας σεμνυνομένους ἐπὶ TH ἀριστοκρατίᾳ, 


᾿ Ϊ . tam "αν ἢ 11] 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ‘aristocracy’ will 


the Schol. is right. Pericles meant to excuse the name, and t 


government really was quite as much an ἀριστοκρατία as that 
Plato, or the author of the M 


+} 


which the Spartans prided themselves. 
plainly says, yap αὐτὴ πολιτεία Kal τοῦτο hv καὶ νῦν ἀριστοκρατία, καλεῖ δὲ 


; RAS 
Isucrates, in a similat 


\ > , Y ol > oe a 
μὲν αὐτὴν δημοκρατίαν, ὃ δε ἄλλο ᾧ ἂν χαίρῃ. 


speaks of ‘an aristocratical democracy,’ 12, 133, 153; and Kriig. ὁ 
Me m. iv. 6. 12. 
aristocratical element, as Pericles considered it ought to exist. 


The words ἀπὸ ἀρετῆς προτιμᾶται explain the nature οἱ 


This is saiaians in the most general terms by G®ll., 
We mig 

causes of dispute arising among private individuals,’ τὸ ἴσον, 
M: nexenus, and 


‘ = \ 4 5 ; . 
κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἀξίωσιν K. 


ἴδια διάφορα. 
hominibus privatis agenda sunt, and he probably right. 
is called ἰσονομίαν in the ‘juris gequabilitas,’ 
: equality in the eyes of the law. 
with re spect to our estimate of men, as each one chanees to have a re put 
any particular, he 18 preferred to an honourable place in the public 
Aecause he be longs to a class or caste, but from merit τὰκ 

distinctions of birth, such as that assigned tothe old Dorian or ἢ 


Arnold deni 


1 


Sparta, to which belonged the ὁμοῖοι or peers. 
because the μέτοικοι at Athens were no more eligible to office thi 
περιοίκοι at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as extern ul 
Athenian polity ; whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedzmonian, 

an inferior position. It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make 


> ¢ γ Pl iy y υ rhe afawre 
does, ἀπὸ μέρους mean ‘ distinctions of fortune or party; for in what sta 


[Boox II, CHAP. 38.] 


5 , 
ες πλείονα: 


it may be truly said to be conducted for 


<> Ὁ τ , 
ἐς Ολίγους κατέστησαν 


ew,’ and {Π6Γ6 15 no other 


The Scholiast’s comment is, ἐπειδὴ φαῦλοι 


1 " \ ὩΣ Cas 
the words ἀπὸ μέρουϑ I 
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not members of different parties succeeded to the administration of affairs ? 
Cf. the English phrase ‘ class legislation.” On the usage of τὸ πλέον, see i » BR, 

(b.) ἔχων ὃ ἐ--- if he nevertheless have it in his power, does he find himecif 
hindered, &c. The construction ch; anges upon the principle of varie ty (cf. ch. 
37. a), and proceeds as if κατὰ πενίαν had been πένης μὲν ὥν. 


This means ‘ the value at which a man is rated :’ 


ἀξιώματος. 
hence we may tr. ‘ has he been, 
w is he ever, hindered by the obscurity of his rank, or social position 2” 


ἐλευθέρως δὲ κιτ.λ. ‘We not only conduct public affairs in a liberal spirit, 


but we carry the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit those absurd 
jealousies and irksome restrictions which characterise the Dorian states.’ I 
had always translated, ‘ and in the matter of that jealousy which is sometimes {εἰ 
ahout the daily habits of life between man and Man, WE TE gard not our neighbour 
sith anger, if we find him pleasing himself, nor do we fix Upon our Jace 68 looks of 
Lamon, which are annoying enough, though they inflict no actual penalty? 


Cf. Grote. Somewhat similar is the general view; 


but I perceive Kriig. 
understands by ἀχθηδόνας, ‘spiteful and vexatious penalties,’ such as those 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 9, ἐστάθη τὴν ἀσπίδα ἔ ἔχων ὃ δοκεῖ κηλὶς εἶναι τοῖς 
σπουδαίοις τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων. Plato also suggests something of the kind, ἤ 
τινας ἀμόρφους ἕδρας ἢ στάσεις, ἢ παραστάσεις εἰς ἱερὰ ἐπὶ τὰ τῆς χώρας ἔσχατα 
(Legg. p. 885). In this case λυπηρὰς τῇ ὄψει must mean 


προστιθέμενοι ἀχθηδόνας, “ inflicting penalties,’ 


‘acerbos visu,’ and 
I prefer, however, the other 
terpretation, and would with Popp. compare iii. 37, τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀδεὲς καὶ 
ἀνεπιβούλευτον πρὸς ἀλλήλους. 

(..) ἀνεπαχ θῶ «--- In a manner that is not burdensome, i.e. vexatious, 
διὰ S€0s—‘ througha principle of fear, i.e. a wholesome moral restraint. This 
is best illustrated by Sophocles, Ajax, 1053. ἀκρόασει “ obedic ntia, cujus signifi- 
cationis, alterum exemplum non novimus. '—Popp. But surely the cognate 
words all bear the me aning of ‘ listening,’ in the sense of ‘ attending to,’ which 
is all that is required here. αὐτῶν ὅσοι--" αηὰ of them especially such 
18, κεῖνται, the regular term, ἄγραφοι 
res, The reader will of course consult Arist. Rhet. i. 10, κοινὸν λέγω νόμον 
ὑσα ἄγραφα παρὰ πᾶσιν ὁμολογεῖσθαι δοκεῖ. See Dem. περὶ Στεφ. ὃ 317; 
Plato, Legg. 841 8; Soph. Antig. 450; Cie. pro Milone, § το, de | 

αἰσχύνην φέρουσιν- 


‘are enacted,’ 


Invent. ii. 
- bring with their violation confessed 
aisgrace. The words ‘with their violation’ must be considered as implied in 
the υ “" Ξ A : f > ἤ Ω . 7 . . 

ἣν whole s¢ ntence, But as φέρουσιν αἰσχύνην is not reverentiam effic: re in its 
inary usage, Meyer would here inte rpret it pudorem, i.e. infamie timorem, 


which is perhaps as unusual, for αἰσχύνη can scarce mean more than a ‘sense 
{ shame,’ 


CHarrer XXXVIII.—évaradtaa s—somewhat archaic for ἀναπαύσεις, re- 


‘ reshments, or recreations. Cf. ce. 75, κατ᾽ ἀναπαύλας, ‘in relief parties,’ 
He adds that the word is also used for ‘a place of recreation;’ and 

tes Plato, Legg. 653 D. We may add Arist. Rane, 113. τῇ 
Ἰνώμῃ. The Schol. explains τῇ ψυχῇ ἢ τῇ ξυνέσει. In the first case it is 
‘ordinary dative—‘ to the mind ;’ in th 


{ Our Ww isdom,’ 


e second it is the instrumental dative, 


> ~ / γῖῚ] " ν 5 . 
aywor μὲν ye. This form of expression seems 
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covertly to refer to the reproaches cast by the severer Dorians upon this part ot 


the social life of Athens—‘ Ay! even by those games of which they talk?’ 
διετησίοις---' lasting throughout the oan This may well have been the case. 
if the Scholiast does not grossly exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices or 
every day of the year except one. ἐρίων grammarian, however, has ex- 
plained, ἀντὶ τοῦ δ᾽ ἔτους οἷον καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος, Θουκ. καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ; and 
But merely 


Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. " ANN versar, 
festivals’ were common everywhere, and would not be distinctive of Athens, 90 
If the latter were correct τ 


that the former interpretation 1s preferable. 


should at least have had, as Kriig. says, πολλαῖς. νομίζοντες. Se 
notes on i. 77; iii. 82. Arn. originally interpreted the word ‘ making our cust 
consist in’ and so connected it with a dative. But this he subsequently, I think 
with justice, questioned. I do not place any faith in the construction wit! 
dative. The passage i. 77 has been already expli iined ; here I would make θυσίαι: 
the instrumental dative in combination with ἐπορισάμεθα, and after νομίζοντες | 
would supply θυσίας διετησίους, ‘ we have provided recreation tor our spirits, aly, 
en by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance of them. Ct. 
Soph. Elect. 47, ἄγγελλε δ᾽ ὅρκῳ προστιθείς, announce with an oath, adding \ 


For ili. 82, cf. 
χρῆσθαι which has preceded must be repeated. i. 
φείσασθαι οἴκτῳ σώφρονι λαβόντας. νομίζντες must be explained as equivalent 
to ἃς νομίῶμεν. Cf. (Ed. Col. 1322; Homer, JI. ii. 774; Cat. Carm., xxxix. 
385, ‘Pater Divum nae in fulgente revisens,’ sc. quam revisere solebat, 
see Xen. de Rep. Athen. iii. 2, 8. κατα- 


ἢ) ς} 


Here the words splendour of private establish- 


ad locum. In Herod. iv. 117, φώνῃ νομίζουσι Σκυθικῇ, 


See also note on ill. §9, 


On the matter itsel 
axevais. See note on i. 10, Ὁ. 
ments would seem to imply that we should ourselves include under the term. 
ἡ τέρψις. ‘Connect this with καθ᾽ jnuepay. —Krig. But see note Supt, 
ec. 36. ἢ. τὸ λυπηρόν refers, I think, to the painful character ot 
the social life of Sparta; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
ἐπεισέρχετα ----' are ὙΠ} ΟΥ̓ 1, 


T+ 


render life gloomy and disagreeable. | 
T. K. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ‘ neut. for pass. 4 
worth appropriating, for who does not see that such a versi ἢ 
which by a verb of ac 


was hardly 
rhetorical beauty of the passage, 


destroys the 
‘all the commodities of the world coming i 


meaning depicts in a lively manner, es 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day.’ Cf. 111. 53, ἐπεισενεγκαμεει 
Xen. de Rep. ii. 11; Isocrat. p. 63; Plato, Legg. 949. 

οἰκειοτέρᾳ «.7.A. It is rather interesting to remark how in th θ 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally : 
by ourselves. We should say owr enjoyment of foreign productions 181 
νὼ familiar and intimate than that of owr own. Pericles says, our enjoy 


᾿ς fron broad. 
of our own is not more familiar than of that which comes from aor 


infra. Why T. ΞΔ. 
no less pec uliar, I cannot understand ; 


17 by 
should explain an enjoyment that is no less, familiar, ° 


ἢ: ted 

peculiarity is, I appre shend, never hin 
ω ] . yf th le 

at. The meaning of οἰκειοτέρᾳ may be illustrated by the breakfast- table ¢ 


sued iT) 


Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and 8 
are as familiar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 


. . hat τὰ 
“τ ὦ» r . ὦ — notice thal τν 
Cuartser ΧΧΧΙ͂Χ .-- The editors notice τὰ 


(α.) τῶν πολεμικῶν. 
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πολέμια ig more common in Thuc. Here I think the former word is required 
—‘ our practice in matters relating to war.’ τῶν πολεμίων, as has been said, might 
be supposed to come from of πολέμιοι. In what follows the tacit reference to 
the Lacedeemonian government is obvious. ὃ μὴ κρυφθὲν ἂν κ.τ.λ. 
The editors here notice what I think holds good in many places where it is over- 
looked, that the & exerts a sort of double influence; in strictness it refers to 
ὠφεληθείη, but it is not without a modifying effect upon xpup0év— which 
were he to see without concealment, he might derive benefit. This generally 
holds true of cases where the participle is to be resolved by a conditional 
clause, as here, μὴ κρυφθὲν is equivalent to εἰ μὴ κρυφθείη ; 
of course dependent upon ἴδων. 


the relative ὃ is 
On the ξενηλασία, see i. 144, and with 
respect to the τὸ κρυπτὸν of the Lacedsemonian policy, v. 68, and Miller's 
Dorians, 11. 124. 

(ὁ.) μετέρχονται---" go after, ‘ 


make the object of their pursuit.’ Cf. i. 124. 
ἀνειμένως. Cf. i. ch. 6, a.; 


Eurip. Alcest. 198. τοὺς igomadets. 
The general way of taking this is, ‘ none the less on that account go to meet equal 
dangers,’ 1.6. equal to any confronted by our adversaries ; 
but think correct. 


and this I cannot 
Krig., however, prefers the version of Gottlebe 
of a sort in which we are a match for our enemies.’ 
former rendering gives no account of the παλεῖς. 
too much importance to a mere termination. 


r, ‘ dangers 
His argument is, that the 
3ut surely this is to attach 
Compounds not unfrequently 
lose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
parts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod. and Plato. Mr. Grote 
translates ‘ perils within the measure of our strength,’ making the word contain 
ἃ comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 

Aakedaiuéviot. To the Athenian mind the ‘Lacedemonians,’ naturally 
enough, represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were 
engaged. They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaks 
of them as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by καθ᾽ éxdorous. 
This is also Arn.’s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 


Πελοποννήσιοι for Λακεδαιμόνιοι, or ἑαυτοὺς for ἑκαστούς, one of which finds 
favour with most editors. 


αὖ 7ol—‘ we by ourselves ;’ 
¢ ἡ Μ 5 
auxularies from other states, 


i.e. unaided by 
as the Spartans were. περὶ τῶν 

The verb 
to ward off a person for one’s own interest, and so 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to μάχεσθαι. 

(¢.) ἐπὶ moAAd—‘ to many objects’ (or enterprises). καίτοι. The 
speaker sums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con- 
clusion. ῥαθυμίᾳ corresponds exactly to our phrase ‘ taking it — 
though such a rendering would not suit the dignity of the orator’s style; t 
‘without painful efforts ;’ it refers to ἀνειμένως διαιτώμενοι. 
be connected with ἀνδρείας: 
such as 1} 
the ] 


οἰκείων ἀμυνομένους recalls the Homeric ἀμόνεσθαι περὶ πάτρης. 
exerts its true middle force 


νόμων is a 
‘bravery which is the result of institutions,’ i.e. 
10 Spartans laboriously ΠΝ by their educational training, and 


‘aws concerning military service ἐθέλομεν. The best MSS. read 


ἐθέλοιμεν, which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. 


Bi 


ut l apprehend the orator means to speak with the utmost positiveness and 
on ] y 

confidence, assuming as a fact, that they were ready to encounter danger. BI. 
well suoo 
ell suggests that ἐθέλοιμεν arose from the ignorance of some copyists (which 


Oo 


[Boog II, 
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opinion Goll. seems to share), who took ῥαθυμίᾳ ina bad sense, and therefore would 
lieve that Pericles asserted it directly of himself and his countrymen. 


not be 
See i, 144, and tr. ‘ there results over and above,’ —‘ there is this 


περιγίγνεται. 
balance in our favour.’ 


4: 


rpokduverv— distress ourselves before the time 
The dative is connected with the verb in a sort of in- 
See AEsch. Eum. 74, καὶ μὴ πρόκαμνε, and compar 


The Lacedsemonians, whose 


at coming aAnNnOavance 8. 


strumental construction. 


Agamennon, 243. ἀεὶ μοχθοῦντεξ. 


city has been compared to a camp, might well have been described as ae 


μοχθοῦντεςΞ. 

Cuaprer XL.—(a.) Φιλοκαλοῦμεν γὰρ «.7.A. Mr. Grote has, I think, 
well given the ceneral sense of these νυ ords—‘ we combine elegance of taste with 
l we pursue knowledge without being enervated, The 


simplicity of life, ana 
εὐτελεία here spoken of must have had reference to private life, for, as Krig, 


remarks, their public life and public monuments exhibited much lavish magni- 


ficence. But how does this correspond with the ἰδίαις κατασκευαῖς εὐπρεπέσιν͵ 


ch. 38? 
which were on a simple scale (cf. 6. xvii. a.), not comparable to the luxury of 


See what is said about Pausanias, and contrast it with the 


I apprehend the orator refers to their actual household expenses, 


Asia, or Corinth. 
words of Demosth. quoted by Arnold: ἰδίᾳ δὲ οὕτω σώφρονες ἦσαν. .. ὥστε 


A 
, Ν , Ἢ κι a > "» το δ 
τὴν ᾿Αριστείδου, καὶ τὴν Μιλτιάδου. καὶ τῶν λαμπρὼν οἰκίαν εἴ τις ἄρα οἷδεν ὑμὼν 
ὁρᾷ τῆς τοῦ γείτονος οὐδὲν σεμνοτέραν οὖσαν ( Olynth. ii. p. 15) 
φιλοσοφοῦμεν must | 


That these are 


ὁποία ποτ᾽ ἐστίν, 
See. however, Mill. Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 285. 
understood to comprise all sorts of intellectual pursuits, 


companied by effeminacy is ἃ notion common to all rude and military 
| ὶ Ἷ ' 


These words are th 


a 
societies like that of Sparta. 
and ἐν, which is found in some MSS.., is plainly an inter: 


ἔργου καιρῳ. 


predicate of πλούτῳ, 


polation. ‘ Our wealth we use as an opportune means’ (or aid to action) ; then 
follows the invariable antithesis, ‘and not as a subject for ostentatious talking. 


The form of expression is not more harsh than is often found in Thuc. ; cl. Καὶ 
The next sentence commences with τὸ 


λόγου καὶ ἔργου καιρῷ, ch. 43. Ὁ. 

. . . , 4 Γι, οὐ ὁ 
that is the main and prominent thought, antithetical to 
not to do our best to avoid it ; for note that 


πένεσθαι, because 
μὴ διαφεύγειν---' 

Does the preposition denote a continuous and perseverilg 
Cf. 60. a. ἐνὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς KTA 


‘Those of us who discharge public offices do not neglect domestic duties, and 


πλούτῳ. 
μὴ is used, not οὐ. 
strugele to avoid poverty ? 


iy cy ἃ 


even that portion of our citizens whose business does not permit them to engag 


. " ᾽ 5 ᾽ . . ὡ 4 . Toa 
in the administration of the state are not without a fair knowledge of pou 


This seems to be the meaning of the whole. 
phrase. Popp. describes the latter class as ‘ θῆτες et his similes.’ 
generally employed as hired labourers, and were excluded from all } 
offices. But it is not clear that Pericles did not mean to distinguish | 
those engaged in the administration, and the general body of the citizel 
at least I infer from τὸν μηδὲν τῶνδε μετέχοντα. 


πρὸ 5 ἔργα. [b 
word means business or employment. 
ποῖον, ἢ βίον τίνα ; hence its well known philosophical usage in the N 


oage In a 
oOo 


Ethics of Arist. The Spartans proper were not permitted to eng 


mechanical labour, merchandise, or agriculture. 


Cf. Arn.’s somewhat diffuse part 
They wer 


Cf. Edip. Tyran, 1124, ἔργον μεριμν! 


from 1; 
δ “ (lit, out of ) the danger.’ 
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(b.) οὐκ Acie Referring, says Kriig., to the stock charge of 
πολυπραγμοσύνη brought against the 
as Basti Perhaps it ithe shiny ced : fap a Peg aie pee 
‘not as a man who only minds his own scabs i cae ee 
ι me : 8 his οἱ isiness, but as one good for no business’ 
(or nothing at all). In the same spirit was conceived the famous ordinance of 
αὐτοί. Some copyists, from want of understanding this 
trodu εν The speaker gracefully identifies himself with the sana 
of his fellow-citizens. Krig. narrows the meaning too much when | of ; 
merely to the orators who ἐσκεμμένοι ἧκον, Dem. ἰ, τ. κ fae ν- a 
The particle γε being apparently derived from the root of γίνομαι ‘he ae με 
noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion wilds οὐ y tain pd 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of that which it mee Here 
therefore, it insists emphatically upon the truth of κρίνομεν, oinievae a eal 
ae , rie ats . > , : 
: es saci Pa juege ay at any rate (or criticise), if we cannot Form the 
ginal eption. Cf. for this usage of γε, Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 8, ἕν γέ τι, ἢ 
πλεῖστα κατορθοῦν. Ido not think there is any doubt about ἐνθυ οὐ cba Ἐ d 
would compare 6 yap γνοὺς καὶ μὴ σαφῶς διδάξας ἐν ἴσῳ καὶ εἰ 3 : θ ' ὡ 
Cf. also vili.68. We βῃου]ά say, ‘if we cannot originate we ‘adge of b ne Η 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is Ree β aa ony =~ ity 
τοὺς λόγους. A defence against the often-repeated ἐπ κπξ τω Gus 
Athenians were φιλόλογοι. [See on the accent L. and S. Lex.] ‘Not thi hi Ἶ 
discussion any damage to action, but rather that the damage inka in : i 
having been previously enlightened by discusswn, before proceeding to follow μην 
in action those matte rs to which we must of necessity address ourselves,’ wi 
(c.) τολμᾶν. Cf. the use of the word, i. 70, Kriig. iuravibeete 
may be simply to ‘ ex-cogitate, ' or, as usual, ‘ to compute in full,’ ὅ This 
was formerly explained by whereas, and the accusative of the relative account d 
for by understanding the prep. κατά, ἃ theory which received sonia sup 
ὌΝ the Latin quod. Cf. Livy, xxx. 61, ‘qued si possim;’ Ter. Phor i ae 
τος ce = —_ incline to the principle of anacolouthon for BEE κυ 
he whole clause I should suppose would have been arranged καὶ τόδε τοῖ 
ἄλλοις (ἀμαθίας θράσος φερούσης) ὄκνον φέρει. But καὶ τόδε ῬΝΑΒΕ é, and i 
—_ lets it stand, as preparatory to λογισμός, which he skteiiien el ee 
κῶν more plain and ‘piquant.’ This is the opinion οὗ Kriig an 
oppo, and 1 suppose Arn. meant the s: ing, for he says ‘ rb whi 
should have followed ὃ is omitted καὶ Ue en ἶσος κε safe πὸ — sa 
place, which is irreconcileable Ν᾿ = Sehebit ss ag we 
ΕΝ ᾿ cileable with the former construction.’ To understand 
Τουνάντιον γίγνεται after ὃ seems to me singularly futile, for if that eines 
J ’ J 


} 
onwt 


ae oe iia : wr not sure whether after all I should not tr. ‘in respect 
at ie rer (1.6. the effect of previous deliberation upon courage), with th 
ee ΙΝ it 18 wgnorance that produces boldness, while reflection ‘Aki edie € 
χα Smee ” ὃ then would stand like τὸ πένεσθαι supra ie ties prs 
“ecusalives ¢ , aEyae “ν᾿, : » Ξ J 
In its tay si Ro ge sate IR to receive further elucidation 
® Dercone « - os VTES Kal μὴ ἀποτρεπόμενοι. The 
patil ; 7 a though τὰ is used in the same sentence of two different (in 
a er Sharp’s canon, note i. 18. a. Tr. ‘ turn not Ηρ τὸ 


Solon. 
introduced of αὐτοί, 


Ru 
a 


ε , 
are ‘ the ὁ , ἡδέα are ‘the sweets of peace,’ as δεινὰ 
al the terrors Ὁ ἃ ae Ms . a 
ΟΥ̓ΤΟΥ͂ 8 of war, and aoea 18 quite a needless conjecture 
0 
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(d.) ἀρετήν. The popular explanation of ἀρετή, as given by Arist. Phet. i, 
9. 2, forms the best explanation of this: ᾿Αρετὴ δέ ἐστι μέν δύναμις, ὡς δοκεῖ, 
ποριστικὴ ἀγαθῶν καὶ φυλακτική, καὶ δύναμις εὐεργετικὴ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων καὶ 
πάντων περὶ πάντα. So‘ goodness’ and ‘ bonté’ have a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly equivalent to kindness and liberality. Cf. German gutig. We 
find of course a more scientific definition of ἀρετή, Nic. Eth. ii. See the same 
usage ii. 51. 6, where the Schol. explains ἀρετῆς; φιλανθρωπίας. | 
ἡναντιώμεθα. This, says T.K.A., = we are opposed to ; but does not this lose 
sight of the fact that a process is denoted by the termination of the verb ? tr. 
‘we have been made to entertain very opposite views,’ sc. by education, and the 
principles of conduct generally accepted among us. The editors need not have 
remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. βεβαιότερος δὲ 
x.t.A.—* Now the doer of the favour (note the indefinite participle) as th 
more abiding friend, for the sake of keeping +t still owing, in the shape of a debi, 
by contin ued kindness to the recipient,’ and so nearly Pop. and Krug. εὕνοιὰ τινο: 
is most properly, as this version represents it, ‘ benevolentia in aléquem ; and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to convey 
the impression that εὔνοια most truly and permanently attaches to his country: 
men, and this he proves by showing that it is to them a necessary means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derived from their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and explained by Arist. Nic. Eth, vill. 7: of δὲ εὐεργέται τοὺ: 
εὐεργετηθέντας δοκοῦσι μᾶλλον φιλεῖν ἢ οἱ εὖ παθόντες τοὺς δράσαντας; then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, οὕτω καὶ τοὺς εὐεργετή- 
σαντας βούλεσθαι εἶναι τοὺς παθόντας, ὡς κομιομένους τὰς χάριτας, τοῖς δὲ οὐκ 
εἶναι ἐπιμελὲς τὸ ἀνταποδοῦναι. See Tacitus, Agric. xlii. Peile prefers, ‘i 
order to keep it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part of him to whom 
he hath given’—considering that δὲ εὐνοίας explains ὀφειλομένην. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Gdll. seems to understand, ‘to 
keep alive the obligation arising from his good will in the mind of him wl i" 
he has obliged’ which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require δὲ 
εὔνοιαν, or rather διὰ τὴν εὔνοιαν. Engelman’s ed. also, I observe, agrees with 
the version which I have given, ‘ wm durch Wohlwollen gegen den welchem er 
sie verlichen hat, sich den schuldigen Dank zu sichern’ The French version 
‘has the usual vagueness, ‘i la garde a son obligé comme une dette de bien- 
| &u BAvTEpos—‘ duller in his feeling.’ és χάριν-- 
ἀποδώσων is only applicable on the principle at 
zeugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt. Cf. Sheppard’s Theoph. 
Ῥ. 176. τῆς ἐλευθερίας τῷ πιστῷ. We might tr. ‘ a all the ¢ 
fidence of liberality (?.e. with that confidence which a truly liberal man je βι : 
but most edd. prefer to tr. ‘ in the confident spirit of freedom’ (1. 6. the ΡΟΝ | 
which freedom bestows upon those who possess it), thus introducing ἃ polit 
allusion. Cf. i. 68. a. ἀδεῶς is, ‘ without fear of the consequences, 3” 
will suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without ὌΝ 
fear of future ingratitude and forgetfulness which characterize the recipiens 


"ie " : “7. had SES . . aw fer tO 
of favours, and so deter many from being liberal; or again, it may rele . 
hers. ne 


lar! ; 


veillance.’ 
‘by way of a free gift.’ 


νι 
} 
a 
λ 


political injury resulting from measures undertaken on behalf of ot 
proposed alteration into ἡδεώς (mentioned by T. K. A.) seems to me sing? 
unnecessary. 


ΠΑΡ. 41.] 


Cuarter XLI.—(a.) Ξυνελών. Lit. ‘taking all together ? hence, ‘ summing 
παίδευσιν. Grote con- 
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wp ina word.’ So itis used 1, 70, ad fin. 
siders that the abstract word for παιδευτρίαν softens the affirmation. It is 
joubtful whether there was any such intention. We should say ‘the school 
of Greece,’ and so Zevort, ‘ l’école de la Gréce.’ 
The masculine gender, ‘as respects our citizens regarded as individuals,” Re- 


καθ᾽ ἕκαστον K.T.A. 


mark how the writer varies his style, μετὰ χαρίτων, εὐτραπέλως and αὔταρκες, 
where another would have used three adverbs. The position of ἄν, which 
properly belongs to παρέχεσθαι, is not without its influence upon δοκεῖν. 
nap ἡμῶν---' going forth from among us. See note on the use of παρά, 
i.29.¢. Kriig. certainly explains, ‘owing to our training and education,’ but 
he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him, that there is a causal reference involved. 
The use of παρὰ ‘cum genitivo’ denotes ‘ motion from alongside of an object,’ 
and though more may be employed, a causal notion is not necessary to the sense. 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστα εἴδη. The expression is rather general. εἶδος, says Popp., is often 
connected with τρόπου, and therefore he is probably right in explaining agendt 
ratio. καὶ unites ἐπὶ πλεῖστ᾽ εἴδη to μάλιστα εὐτραπέλως, though in translating 
it is as well, for our idiom, omitted. ‘ The same man going forth from among 
us could, without requiring aid from others, address himself to the most varied 
vicissitudes of action, with the most graceful versatility. The use of σῶμα may 
indicate that only bodily accomplishments are intended; and Krug. seems to 
assert as much—‘ σῶμα kann hier nicht fiiglich Person sondern nur Korper 
heissen.’ Cf. ii. 51. 2. The idea seems to be that the Athenian is ‘in se totus, 
teres, atque rotundus,’ and unless intellectual versatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. εὐτραπέλως, like our simple, 
and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an evil accep- 
tation, Thus, though originally, as here and in Aristotle, it denotes a sportive 
demeanour, it came to signify ‘ scurrilous.’ 

(b.) ἀκοῆς κρείσσων —‘ superior to repute, i.e, its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. ‘swperior to any of which tradition 
tells’ a meaning which, he says, the absence of the article plainly indicates. 
But does not ἀκσή, ‘ fame,’ ‘parlance, belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article? See note 1. 8. ἃ. 
And as πεῖραν is anarthrous, it is not surprising that ἀκοὴ should be so also. 
Cf.vii. 21. ἀγανάκτησιν ἔχει---' contains in itself cause of indignation ; 
the accusative has an objective signification. Cf. τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν σχεῖν, 1. 9, a. 
Popp. also adduces κατάμεμψιν ἔχειν ; and ii. 61, αἴσθησιν; ii. 87, iv. 126; and 
a similar objective usage of habeo, ‘Nam causam justi semper amoris habent,’ 
Tibullus, i. 4, 10. ὑφ᾽ olwv—' with respect to the sort of persons by 
whom. Cf. with Kriig. vii. 75. κατάμεμψιν. T. K. A. explains 
‘a sense of degradation, but this is not Greek. We must tr. ‘occasion for depre- 
ciation,’ i.e. not of themselves, but of us; and hence, ‘ matter for self-reproach.’ 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. onpnelwrv—‘ accompanied by palpable proofs,’ i.e. the 
facts of history and the visible monuments of power; then we might have 
anticipated οὐκ ἄνευ μαρτύρων, but the principle of variety (i. 38. 6.) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances in this chapter, and espe- 
Clally τῶν δὲ ἔργων, where δὲ unites a direct to a relative statement. The com- 
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bination of δή ro: is as strong as possible, as they are the two chief particl 
for denoting affirmation. ‘ye exerts its proper force, as explained supra. Th 


general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably upon Greece 
rb arlene eae Ee 
and her history to fear oblivion by posterity. καὶ οὐδέν. This καὶ couple! 


δὰ " τῷ , 
προσδεόμενοι to παρασχόμενοι. The plur. ἔπεσι denotes poetry. Cf. Δανάου 
ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι, i. 3. ἔπος is ‘word’ in prose only in particular combinaticns 
Krig. τὸ abrixa— for the immediate moment. Cf. iv. 107, V1. 57 
Ὁμήρου éraiyérov—sine articulo—‘a Homer for a panegyrist (or, to sin 
their praise $).’ τῶν δὲ ἔργων--' whereas the truth will damage the con- 
ception formed of the facts’ The exaggerated estimate of a thing, whi n cor. 
rected by the test of experience, is apt to depreciate it. value in our noticas, 
All attempts to make out from the rhetorical usage of ὑπόνοια, that it is 10 this 
place employed for a ‘magnificent conception,’ I regard as founded upon ἃ 
wrong view of the requirements of the argument. κακῶν τε κἀγαθῶν 
- ον good or for ill.’ I do not see why Pericles might not have thus spoken, 
even ‘f he had not meant to confine the κακὰ to evils wrought upon their enemies, 
as most editors explain. Cf.ii.45.b. Krug. considers the expression so ‘ naive’ 
that he conjectures the usual formula καλῶν τε κἀγαθῶν. ξυγκατοικί- 
σαντες. The metaphor seems to be taken from colonization, or perhaps the 
consolidation of a state. Grote therefore well renders ‘having planted ἴηι" 
perishable monuments.’ δικαιοῦντες μὴ ἀφαιρεθῆναι αὐτήν-- 
‘ asserting their right not to be robbed of it’ It certainly is an illustration of 
the principle, φιλεῖ ἅπας τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἔργον, that Mr. Grote, after having been told 
the right one, should retain his own strange translation of these words, ‘ vindi- 
cating her just title to unimpaired rights. He naively remarks that neither 
Popp., Géll., nor Arnold notice the difficulty. They do not do so, becaus 
there can be none to anyone who remembers that the verbs which take 4 
double accusative in the sing. have this construction in the passive. Cf. infra, 
44. b. λειπομένων. Note the present part.— whom they are 
leaving behind then ἣν 


σπάρτεε XLII.—(a.) περὶ ἴσου--- for an equal stake.’ Krig. ct. Dem. 
Vili. 60, οὐχ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἴσων ὑμῖν τε Kal τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐσθ᾽ ὃ κίνδυνος. 
0- 


μηδὲν ὑπάρχει. We have μηδὲν rather than οὐδέν, because the clause 1s | 
ΕΝ 9 oo ᾿ εὐ me Mh, 
pendent upon μὴ εἶναι. ἐφ᾽ ofs. Understand the antecedent τούτων. The 


he 
UC" 


preposition ἐπὶ indicates the local position of the speaker; hence, ἐπ αινοι, 
cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, eulogy. Cf. 24. α. ὕμνησα. 
Though originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally passes into’ 
rhetorical usage, as Bl. has shown by examples. ig dppomos—ill. 
‘equal in the scales ;’ hence, ‘the just equivalent of their deeds.’ i 

(b.) δοκεῖ δέ μοι δηλοῦν κ-.τ.λ. There is some little difficulty here. 
ἀνδρὸς ἀρετήν, as Popp. observes, cannot be ‘alicujus horum defunctorum virt- 


. » Φ ὃ > , whole 18 
tem’ the genitive must therefore have an adjectival force, and the whol 
‘ fortitudo virilis? So in the passage quoted by Bl. from 1506. 1x. 8, χαλεπὸν 


Γ Ἵ ' +} αὶ out, 

ἐστιν ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴν διὰ λόγων ἐγκωμιάζειν. We must, as Meyer has pointed ou 
1 ag 
1 as 


recognise a reference to two classes of persons: those whose previous life ha 
yet given no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished 88 
i i T . . 4 ᾿ J 8 ᾿ 2 7 
valuable citizens. Tr. therefore, ‘Now what a man’s worth is, this worth the closing 
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ene of these men’s life appears to me to show, whether now for the first time 
nouncing it, or coming as its final confirmation (lit. being the first to announce 
Ν᾽ So Peile tr. ‘both in the case where it is the first indication, and where tt 
the final confirmation.’ Kriig. remarks upon the euphemism contained in 
,ταστροφή, which was, he says, imitated by the later writers. 
νοτίθεσθαι. Popp. explains this ‘ fortitudinem pre se ferre, profiteri, exhibere 
τ, in magna laude poni).’ Iam, however, inclined to think that the notion of 
ding before as a screen is implied, meaning that their subsequent merit should 
xclude their previous deficiencies from view; or more simply still, ‘ zo put for- 
ard in the first place,’ so that their other conduct becomes a secondary matter. 
Here, then, the word is used in a favourable sense; the unfavourable sense is 
more common, as ili. 64, ἐπὶ τῷ ἐκείνων κακῷ ἀνδραγαθίαν προὔθεσθες. Cf. Tac. 
Hist. v. 25, ‘illum domesticis malis excidium gentis opposuisse.’ 

(c.) πλούτῳ, the reading of the best MSS., taken instrumentally, with 
ἐμαλακίσθη. τὴν ἔτι ἀπόλαυσιν--- the further enjoyment of it.’ 
πενίας ἐλπίδι. Here we have the true genetic or genitive case, ef. i. 23. d.— 
‘hope engendered by poverty, i.e. which poverty causes to spring up in the mind, 
or, as some say, ‘the poor man’s hope.’ See, however, Jelf, § 898. 3. 
τλουτήσειε. T. K. A. can hardly be right in tr. this ‘ to become rich, to grow 
rich, though, as usual, blindly following Kriig., who has ‘reich werden.’ The 
word, I believe, implies ‘ being, compounded as it is with éw; so we say in 
English, ‘ he hopes to be a rich man some day or other.’ And similarly in the 
passages quoted by Kriig., e.g. Plat. Rep. p. 421 ν, πλουτήσας χυτρεὺς is the 
potter when a rich man. See i. 107. 6. ἀναβολὴ ν--- a putting off from 

oes self’? (or shirking, if the word be not too inelegant). Cf. with Krug. 
ἀναβολὰς ἐποιεῖτο, Dem. 48, 20. αὐτῶν, sc. τῆς ἀπολαύσεως Kal 
τῆς ἐλπίδος. λαβόντες, here in reference to the mental grasp, or 
conception, ΟἿ, τὸ κήρυγμα... δίκαιον εἶναι ἐλάμβανον, iv. 106, and note 111. 259. 
Cf. ib. 38. d., 56. ¢. μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, sc. τοῦ κινδύνου. τῶν δὲ ἐφίεσθαι. 
These words are also to be taken in close connection with μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, which is 
the condition upon which the infinitives are predicated —‘ not without this peril ;’ 
80 Kriig. ‘nur mit Bestehung der Gefahr.’ This was the only condition upon 
which they would consent to seek these objects. ἐλπίδι μὲν K.7.A. 
—‘committing to hope the uncertainty of future success, ἴ.6. so far as future 
success, a thing never certain, was concerned, they were content to hope for the 
best. ἔργῳ δὲ---" but when once engaged in action thinking it right to 
trust none other than themselves concerning what had met them face to face’—lit. 
before their eyes, ¢.e. the dangers of the combat. ἔργῳ stands as an adverbial 
dative; τοῦ ἤδη ὁρωμένου is antithetical to τὸ ἀφανὲς τοῦ κατορθώσειν, and ἀξιοῦντες 
σφίσιν αὐτοῖς πεποιθέναι to ἐλπίδι ἐπιτρέψαντες. Meyer, on the other hand, to 
vhom Popp. assents, makes ἔργῳ δὲ follow πεποιθέναι, and σφίσιν αὐτοῖς follow 
ὑρωμένου---" trust to action in what was before their own eyes. This has the 
advantage of more exactly balancing the antithesis, but the sense seems to me 
inferior ; σφίσιν αὐτοῖς, too, is weak in this way of taking it ; and should we not 
have had τοῦ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ὁρωμένου ? ἐν αὐτῷ--- therein.’ τὸ 
ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ παθεῖν. Said of the same act. Cf. Granville Sharp’s canon, 
. 18. a.—‘ to fall in repelling the enemy,’ contrasted with τὸ ἐνδόντες σώζε- 
σθαι---ἰ to secure safety by submission.’ See Jelf, § 678. The question then 
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arises, what are we to make of μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι An Englishman might 
be tempted to tr. ‘ having thought more of,’ t.e. preferred, or, having more fancic ὦ; 
ἡγοῦμαι would then be used with μᾶλλον, as μᾶλλον ἀξιοῦν, and μᾶλλον βούλεσθαι, 
This agrees with Popp., who says, ‘cum ἡγεῖσθαι interdum sequente infinitiyo 
notionem equum censendi habeat (ut νομίζειν iv. 86), videtur sonare posse, pre. 
ferre, malle.’ This Arn. calls the ‘ sensus pregnans’ of ἡγησάμενοι, and places jt 
‘among the instances cited by Lobeck ad Phrynich. c. vi. p. 753, where ἡγεῖσθαι, 
οἴεσθαι, and νομίζειν, are used in the sense of thinking right. To this it js 
objected that they are always followed by an infinitive sine articulo. Arn, 
But is this 


. * ~ > \ ; Ἴ 
replies by quoting ii. 53, τὸ προσταλαιπωρεῖν οὐδεὶς πρόθυμος ἦν. 
" 


exactly parallel— with respect to the taking much trouble, no one was zealous, 
However, Matthiz, $ 543, has collected numerous instances of the infin. with 
article, some of which are more appropriate, though many are otherwise ex- 
plicable. Perhaps it might lessen the difficulty to say for μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι 
instead of, ‘ thought more of,’ more thought of, i.e. gave more thought to, though 
even this is scarcely consistent with the common use of ἡγοῦμαι. Another method 
of explanation is to consider that the words stand elliptically for εἶναι μᾶλλον 
τοῦτο, that this more consisted in, &c., where by ‘ this’ is meant τὸ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
πεποιθέναι. Kriic. tr. ‘ they therein more recognised (i.é. understood and accepted 
the necessity of) defence, though accompanied with death, than self-preservation 
purchased by submission.’ I do not exactly understand either T. Ἧς A.’s ex- 
planation or his translation of Kriig, Peile prefers the old reading τῷ to τό, 
which he considers confirmed by c. 43, ἐν τῷ ἀμύνεσθαι, and tr. ‘ and accounting 
that to consist in actually defending themselves and suffering (i.e. at every cost, 
come what may), rather than in seeking to save themselves by giving in.’ ; 
τὸ μὲν αἰσχρὸν K.T.A.— disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would 


be said of them) they fled from, but the brunt of battle with their bodice 8 they bore, 
and at the very briefest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might have 
turned the scale of victory), they departed in the height of their glory rather than 
of their fears. The ἀκμῇ seems to me to be applied by a sort of zeugma to 
eat δέους, for had the latter stood alone the orator would probably have used 
δ ἐλαχίστου καιροῦ τύχης seems equivalent to the 


Meyer and Popp. doubt this, and 


another word. 
‘ hore momento cita mors venit’ of Horace. 
tr. ‘dum fortuna brevissimam nacta erat opportunitatem,’ meaning, I suppose, 
‘when foriune had for a moment obtained an opportunity,’ i.e. they had a chance 
for a moment of distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. | 
amrnAAdynoav—‘ were set Free from,’ an euphemism, as in Heracleide, 965; 
κείνου δ᾽ ἀπαλλαχθέντος. So the Latin decess: runt, our departed, and the’ Ger- 


man sie schieden, 


D. well tr. ‘ as became the character 
of their country.’ Certainly there is force in K.’s 
objection, that dom. διάνοιαν cannot signify ἃ securer life. Ho therefore _ 
neut. plur. ἀσφαλέστερα. But I am sure Thuc. would have sacrificed somet ἘΡῚ 
for the antithesis which makes both adjectives predicates to διάνοιαν ; and, 
after all, we say α safer policy, a safer line of action, meaning that which conducts 
to safety. Cf. the well-known passages Soph. Ajaz, §50, and Virg. xii. 435. 

σκοποῦντας μὴ λόγῳ μόνφῳ---' considering not im words alone,’ or merely 


Craprer XLIII.—(a) προσηκόντως. 
ἀσφαλεστέραν. 
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theoretically ; it is meant that they must show a practical sense of the fact by 
their actions. Kriig. ef. Gd. Col. 369, λόγῳ σκοποῦσι τὴν πάλαι γένους φθοράν. 
ἔργῳ θεωμένους. The Opposite notion to λόγῳ σκοποῦντας. This latter, as 
Arn. says, Means regarding a thing merely from the account given of it, there- 
fure the former will be, viewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but 
seeing it as in fact it is. The antithesis makes this preferable to the translation 
of Peile and others—‘ whaz she (ἐ,6. the state) does,’ εἰδότας. Cf. supra, 
ch. 36. Tr. ‘if @ man were to enlarge on, it would bé to persons as well acquainted 
with it as himself.’ ἐραστὰς γιγνομένους. - becoming its lovers ;’ 
A strong personification. referring doubtless to 
certain personal relations fashionable at the time and place, τολμῶντες 
Popp. says = τολμηροί, and Kriig. renders ‘ kiihne,’ as τολμᾶν often stands 
absolutely; of course T. K. A. follows. But these translations do not show 
that τολμῶντες sine articulo is the conditionalizing participle, expressing with 
the others the cause of ἐκτήσαντο---". by daring won’ ΟΕ j. 9. a. 

γιγνώσκοντες τὰ δέοντα, is, I think, ‘taking the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with their duty” See what is said i. 86, a. 


make Athens your mistress. 


αἰσχυνόμενοι--- 
‘with a keen sense of shame (or sense of honour), as Kriig., who quotes αἰδομένων 
ἀνδρῶν πλέονες σόοι ἠὲ πέφανται.---- Π᾿ y. 531. 
Cf. i. 70, d. ἔρανον--' a joint 
contribution ;’ the regular technica] term, and of course quite familiar to his 
auditors. For information see Dict. of Antiquities ; Hermann, Pol. Ant. of 
Greece, ὃ 146-9; and Boeckh’s P. E. of Athens, p. 245, Eng. tr. The society 
itself, and the money subscribers, were each called ἔρανος ; the members ἐρανι- 
era, and their president an eranarch. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. § 27, &c.) 
makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state as a sort of great 
benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

(d.) kotvn—‘in common with those who had not fallen,’ Kriig. ἐν ᾧ. 
Some understand τάφῳ, but Kriig. says it is the neuter, ‘in the spot where,’ 
Tapa τῷ ἐντυχόντι K.7.A.—‘on every occasion, either for word or deed, which 
rom time to time may happen to present itself ;’ referring to spoken panegyric, 
aud commemoration by festivals, &e. Kriig. will not allow that ἐντυχόντι can 
agree with καιρῷ, which παρὰ with a dative would not allow, he therefore tr, 
‘mt his case who happens at any time to Jall into the sulject.’ I do not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that παρὰ cum dativo indicates rest at a point, 
with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
We hot say that their glory certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
πᾶσα γῆ might be translated ‘every land ;’ but it may also be 
‘the whole earth’ So Lysias, ii. 15, ἅπασα Πελοπόννησος. Kriig. 
τῆς γνώμης μᾶλλον ἢ τοῦ Epyou—‘an unwritten memorial of the heart, 
rather than of a [? their] material monument?’ So D., and this is the usual 
Tanslation. Kriig. however argues that map’ éxdory in itself implies a memorial 
t the mind, and τοῦ ἔργου is not a proper expression for a material thing. He 
Fould therefore tr. ‘ the memory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than of the 


ὁπότε σφαλείησαν. 
Uptative, because indefinite frequency. 


10 
+9 


I in which they fell.’ But surely the two would be indissolubly blended 


“sether, and the names of the great Athenian battles were ever in their orators’ 
houth. I believe τοῦ ἔργου is used much in the Same way as it is a few lines 
“ously, i.e. what was actually done in the way of commemoration, The 
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orator does not intend to erclude such commemoration, but implies that eye) 
where this was absent, their recollection would still dwell in the minds of their 
In justice to Kriig.’s argument, it should be noticed that the 
Engelman’s 


countrymen. 
combats in which these men fell were somewhat insignificant. 
translation agrees with Kriig.—mehr threr Gesinnung als des Kampfes sellsi. 
Cf. Asch. cont. Ctes. 50 c.: ob yap ᾧοντο δεῖν ἐν τοῖς γράμμασι τιμᾶσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
τῇ μνήμῃ τῶν εὖ πεπονθότων. 

(c.) τὸ εὔδαιμον and τὸ εὔψυχον are predicates, for the predicate takes 
the article where it is represented to be coextensive with the subject—‘ happiness 
is freedom, and freedom cowrage ;’—is meaning consists in. περιορᾶσθε 
Krig. cf. i. 24, 4, Vi. 93, i. 
κακοπραγοῦντες in reference to the ἐπίπονος ἄσκησις of the Lacedzemonians. 
ch. 39,2. Kriig. ‘those who fare hard’ This is probably, as Bl. says, antici- 
pative of an objection likely to be urged by the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Lucullus, that they ought not to risk their lives in the same way as 
The argument is certainly a paradox, contra- 


—voce medid—‘ neglect to your own damage.’ 


those who had nothing to lose. 
dicted by experience, however ingenious on the part of the speaker. 

ἣ ἐναντία weraBorAn— the change to the opposite is still a risk (or there is still 
a risk of a change to the opposite). @ pdvnua— high spirit. See i. 81, 
and ef. ii. 62. ἣἡ μετὰ τοῦ μαλακισθῆναι κάκωσις. Arn. says 
κάκωσις is misery, wretchedness. 
‘worsening,’ were there such a word, 7.¢. that deterioration of character, or de 
gradation, which follows upon (lit. accompanies) the having shown cowardice 
Before μετὰ τοῦ in some MSS, stand ἐν τῷ, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 


This is scarcely exact enough; it is really 


introduced from the margin. Kriig., however, retains the words, from the 
notion that τὸ wera τοῦ μαλακισθῆναι may be one logical term capable of 
declension like a substantive, and he assigns to it the meaning ‘the state that 
follows upon proved cowardice,’ But of such a phrase ‘ desiderantur exempla. 
poun—‘ vigour,’ and so ‘ valour,’ which is from valeo, Kotvn— hope 
common to all,’ t.e. of coming safely out of battle ; but ‘ hope for the common 
good’ gives, as Kriig. says, a loftier thought, and is not contradictory to the 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
with ῥώμης ? ἀναίσθητος ‘describes the speediness of the pang of death 
when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease. 
Arn. If the meaning assigned by Kriig. to κοινὴ be correct, the hope οἱ 
benefiting their country is another element in rendering death wnfelt, or pain 
less. Arn. quotes similar usages of the word from Dem.; Arist. Rhet.c. 6, ὃ 4; 


Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 29. 


Cuarter XLIV.—(a.) ὀλοφύρομαι. The fut. ὀλοφυροῦμαι has been con: 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual sit 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—‘ 7 am not, as you see, vamen : 
ing, but shall rather,’ &c. τὸ 8 εὐτυχές, of ἂν τῆς εὐπρεπεστάτη“ 


«.7.A. Peile tr. ‘happiness belongs to those who shall have obtained the mos! 


glorious—death, as these men have now obtained, or affliction, as you.’ This 18 
I think, correct, except that τὸ εὐτυχὲς is goodhap, not happiness, a 
and we should perhaps say, ‘ they shall be accounted to have had the most fortu Mg 
lot.’ The whole, I fancy, means, ‘ your affliction, as their death, is the best οἱ 
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the sort that can befall a man.’ But Peile and others explain, Death and afflic- 
tion are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore altogether comparative. 
Henee, ‘they may be said to be happy, whose lot it is to have the most glorious, as 
in the present instance these men have, death ; whilst you have affliction,’ 

καὶ οἷς... ξυνεμετρήθη. This passage is of acknowledged difficulty. ‘In 
duabus rebus,’ says Popp., ‘ hic hereas.’ One is the change of construction from 


᾿ of ἂν Adxwor to οἷς ξυνεμετρήθη, but this is amply accounted for on the principle 


of variety so often mentioned (i. 38, c.); the second is the force of the preposi- 
tion ἐν, when it is not stated what are the things in which they were happy. 
It seems to have escaped Popp., that these verbs belong to a class compounded 
with ἐν, which in English are expressed by putting the prep. after the verb, and 
which stand almost independently : e. g. Aristoph. Aves, 38, καὶ πᾶσι κοινὴν 
ἐναποτῖσαι χρήματα, ‘ open to all to spend their money in ;’ Herod. ix. 65, οὔτε 
ἐσελθὼν ἐς τὸ τέμενος οὔτε ἐναποθανών ; Arist. Paz, 1156, ἐναποπατεῖν γάρ ἐστ᾽ 
ἐπιτήδειος πάνυ ; Eurip. Bacche, 508, ἐνδυστυχῆσαι. I should therefore inter- 
pret, ‘ whose life has been dealt out to them to be happy in, equally as to die in, 
or, inverting, ‘to die in, equally as to be happy in,’ i.e. their death has been 
correspondent to the happiness of their life. If you look at the happiness they 
enjoyed in life, and at the close to which their life was brought, you will find 
them ὁμοίως tuuperpnbévra—‘ dealt out in corresponding ratio.’ Isubjoin other 
explanations, which the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ‘quorum vite 
enor tta congruit, ut eddem re et felices essent, et obirent, i.e. qué in re vite 
terminum, in eA etiam felicitatem invenerunt ’—the close of their life was made 
tothem happiness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the verbs 
in Greek. Hermann—‘ guibus sic est traducta vita, ut in eé pari et felicitate et 
exitu uterentur. Tothis itis objected that εὖ does not occur before ἐντελευτῆσαι. 
This objection I think remedied by the version which I have ventured to give. 
Peile—‘ who have had their life equally dealt out, so as For them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in it, i.e. die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Cf, Eurip. Hipp. 1069 ; 2 Cor. vii. 3. Kriig.— their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschlossen) for them, so as in and with it to meet 
their end.’ T.K. A.—‘the accurate measurement of life (= space of life) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but no 


more.’ 


(3) πείθειν, sc, ταῦτα, Kriig. ingeniously suggests παθεῖν. ὧν is 
the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
lore—‘ with respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you 
in mind.’ For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. ef. Isoc. Plat. § 19; Xen. 
Cyrop. vii. 5. 82. weipacdmevos— deprived of before he has had an Op- 
portunity of experiencing’ Ἀτὰρ. quotes Valla’s version, ‘quibus nunquam 
pottturt privantur’ with approbation, adding that πειρασάμενος, the reading of 
“me MSS., is inadmissible, because ‘a man cannot be deprived of what he has 
never had.’ I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is no 
gteat deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I believe 
the aor. part. to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limitation 
Οἱ me—#. 6, simply ‘ without experience of them.’ ἀφαιρεθῇ. 
ἢ Supra, 41. Ὁ, Here some accus. pronoun is understood as object to the verb. 
λήθη͵ oblivion, for the ground, or cause of oblivion. Popp. refers to ἐπισκευή, 
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i. 52; and ἅλωσιν Ἰλίου (Phil. 61), though this is scarcely the same thing, 
5: x 60ev— beneficial in two ways, T. K. A., or more accurately, ‘ benefit will 
accrue from two sources.’ ξυνοίσει has for its subject τέκνωσιν ποιεῖσθαι, 
Kriig. says it has no subject at all, or at mos 


according to Popp. and Bl. 
So he als 


πρᾶγμα is to be supplied, which actually is so, Arist. Nudes, 594. 
explains Xen. “πα. vii. 8. 4; Andocid. i. 77; and Dem. xliii. 66, émrepwra, , , 
ὅ,τι ἂν δρῶσιν ᾿Αθηναίοις εἶναι ἐπὶ τὸ ἄμεινον ἀπὸ τοὺ σημείου. 

(c.) βουλεύεσθαι--- contribute counsel to the state in any fair and equal 
| παραβαλλόμενοι--- bringing forward, and exposing equally t 


On ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου cf. 1. 143. 6. παρη βήκατε. 


way.’ 
risk. Cf. inl. 14. 
παρὰ is here transitive—‘ have got beyond the prime of life, and are therefore 
not likely τέκνωσιν ποιεῖσθαι. κέρδος ἡγεῖσθ ε----' consider ass 
much cle ar gain ’—‘ lucro apponite.’ That this is a legitimate construction of 
ἡγοῦμαι may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia, τὰ θνητὰ δ᾽ ov νῦν πρῶτον ἡγοῦμαι 
σκίαν. Eur. Med. 1224, and with Kriig. Dem. viii. 66, πόλεως πλοῦτον ἔγωγε 
τόνδε, sc. βίον, has its proper 
τὸ φιλότιμον, ‘synonymous with εὔκλεια, 


But is it not rather the 


ἡγοῦμαι συμμάχους, πίστιν, εὔνοιαν. 
use, this which is to follow. 

honour,’ Kriig., and of course following him T. K. A. 
love of honour contrasted with the love of gain, both being regarded as passions οἱ 
the human mind which are thought never to become extinct ? Then we have τὸ 
κερδαίνειν opposed to Td τιμᾶσθαι, the getting money, and the getting honour, 
τῷ axpelw refers to incapacity for active service, as may be seen from 1. 9, 


τῶν ἀχρειοτάτων ἀρκέσειν τὴν φυλακήν. 


Cuarrer XLV.—(a.) τὸν &yava— the struggle you will have to wadergoin 


» . \ \ > ν ἃ Υ eans 
attempting to rival their renown.’ τὸν yap οὐκ ὄντα κιτ.λ. Krig. 


quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 125. 12: 
δεινοὶ γὰρ ἀνδρὶ πάντες ἐσμὲν εὐκλεεῖ 


ζῶντι φθονῆσαι, κατθανόντα δ᾽ αἰνέσαι. 
The Horatian sentiment will recur to the thoughts of every one: 


‘Virtutem incolumem (while it dwells with us) odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.’ 


Kae ὑπερβολὴν ἀρετῆ 5---' in (or by) an excess of merit ” even suppe sing " I 
you reached transcendent merit, would you be judged, I say not on a par with, τ 
eve n a little inferior to them?’ φθόνος γάρ «.7.A. Is this not to 0 
expressed in English by saying, ‘ the living have envy to contend against ( 
rival’? For πρὸς τὸ ἀντίπαλον is not, I think, rightly rendered by Mey: 


is a 


— 


* propter emulationem,’ 7. 6. the living are envied on account of rivalry ; nor δ 
‘ab emulis,; making it equivalent to πρὸς τῶν ἀντιπάλων, by their rv 


Po ‘jam 
PI ἧς the r 


nor by Goll. ‘erga emulos, i.e. the living have a feeling of envy toward 
᾿ ‘ ι : 7 Ne νι Se Trig. 
rivals ; hor as Dale, ‘ the living are exposed to en vy wm their rivalry. Kr 


Ae 


merely says, ‘among the living, envy dominates, whether enviers or envie 
It will be seen that I make πρὸς τὸ ἀντίπαλον, ‘ for opposition,’ i.e. to discharge 
the function of an opponent; which sense it is I think capable of sustal 

‘hen τὸ μὴ ἐμποδὼν---' those who are in no one's way’ (= of οὐκ 


ο y μα a they 
neuter being a general form of statement)—are opposed to of ζῶντες ; and the 


ping. 


ὄντες, the 
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are said to find no such obstacle against (pbs) which it is necessary for 
them to struggle; but ‘ they are honoured with a good will which has no one to 
oppose wt.’ 

(b.) aperas— if I must say anything on the subject of woman's excellence,’ 
ἢ. The Scholiast, says Krig., is ungallant enough to deny all virtues to the sex 
except that of ὠσωφροσύνη. οὐ γὰρ ἀνδρεία ἢ δικαιοσύνη ἢ φρόνησις. Meyer 
and Bl. refer this to ‘ chastity ; Arnold to " modesty and affectionateness,’ But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. 2. d.); 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for from women on such 
an occasion. That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a very nega- 
tive and passive character, is clear enough, even from what follows. ὅσαι, 
of course, has for its antecedent γυναῖκες contained in γυναικείας. Cf. Jelf, 819. 
1. 435. ἃ. τῆς ὑπαρχούσης φύσεως μὴ χείροσι γενέσθαι. Απ 
eloquent passage occurs in one of the Oxford Prize Essays, [‘ Domestic Virtues 
of the Greeks and Romans,’| condemning the cold-heartedness of the orator 
who, on such an occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than 
they were by nature! But this is surely the meaning most suitable for the 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, τῶν πατέρων 
μὴ χείρους φανῆναι, ii. 62. d., cf. i, 122. 3; *vi. 92. b., nothing unworthy was 
implied of their ancestors ; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their valour. So here the orator means, ‘Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has given you; we know you to be weaker than the 
other sex, but do not extravagantly indulge in this weakness. ἢ δόξα 
—‘the praise,’ i.e. which will result from such conduct. καὶ hs, se. 
μεγάλη ἢ ddta—‘ great, too, will be her praise, of whom among the other sex there 
is least talk, either for good or evil.” Cf. Jelf, 819. b. The word κλέος is a 
‘nomen μέσον, ut non raro apud poetas,’ Popp., who cf. δόξα, ὄνειδος (viii. 27), 
ἐλπὶς and ἐλπίζειν, i. 1. We might also cf. ‘facinus,’ ‘ umosus,’ ‘ venenum,’ and 
many other words. For the sentiment cf, ΖΈΟΝ. Agam. 611. ‘The two 
properly opposed notions would be (1) merit, demerit ; (2) praise, censure. 
But ape gives us one of each pair, merit and censure = conduct that is cen- 
sured.’—T, K, A. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—(a.) καὶ éuol— by me, as has been done by my predeces- 
δ078, λόγῳ... ἔργῳ. The usual antithesis, as has often been pointed 
out—the first is, so far as words are concerned ; the second in respect of the 
actual commemoration by deeds, i.e. regarding the subsequent support of the 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father’s merits. 
μεχρὶ #Bns—‘to the age of eighteen, says the Scholiast. From sixteen to 
sighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the ephebi, entered into the registry of his demus, 
ind after taking the oath of a citizen, was armed in the presence of the public 
‘sembly. From that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might marry, 
*ppear before courts of law, and so forth; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
δ περίπολος, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
"xercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies ef the 
People, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that he 
vas not registered till then. Hermann, Pol. Antig. of Greece, ὃ 123. See, 
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with Krig., Plat. Menex. 22, Lysias 11, 75, Aischin. 3, 154, Arist. Pol. 2, ς, 4, 
στέφανον---' therein proposing a prize,’ sc. which consists in this maintenanee 
of children. τοῖς δὲ---' to these I say,’ δὲ in apodosi. See the 
grammars, Hermann ad Soph. Phil. 87, and infra c. 65 ¢., and cf. Livy, iy. 3, 
‘Nihil non aggressuros homines, si magnis conatibus magna premia propo. 
nantur.’ ἀπολοφυράμενο---- having brought your lamentations to q 
close,’ such being sometimes the force of ἀπὸ in composition. Cf. ἀπαλγήσαντας, 
infra ch. 61, and Herod. mx. 31, ὡς ἀπεκήδευσαν, ‘ cum lugere desicrant,’ where seg 
Valckn. note; and also ii. 40, ἐπεὰν ἀποτύψωνται, ‘when they have finished beat. 
ing their own breasts.’ ὃν προσήκει ExacTos, sc. ὀλοφύρασθαι. On 
this mode of supplying the simple from the compound verb, Kriig. refers to his 


own grammar, § 62, 4, I. 


Cuapter XLVII.—(a.) πρῶτον ἔτος. For the little that had been achieved 
during this year towards the final object of the war, v. Grote, vi. 206. Even 
the relief of Potidza had been no way advanced ; and while the expectations 
of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed, the 
anticipations of Pericles and Archidamus were fully justified (i. 140, a.). 
éreXevta—‘ was drawing to aclose. The imperf. is used because ‘ ad rei effectum 
qui permanebat respicitur.’—P. τὰ δύο μέρη, cf. adc. x.; Diod, 
xil. 45. For the gramm. construction see Jelf, § 467, obs. 2, 478, a. 
᾿Αρχίδαμος, cf. ad ὁ. x. 

The description of this famous pestilence occupies eight 


(ὁ.) ἡ νόσος. 
chapters of book ii.—from xlvii. to liv.—which description we may divide into 


The first (chaps. xivii. xlvii.) describes the origin and causes 
of the pestilence. The second (xlix. 1.) its character, symptoms, and physical 
effects. The third (li. sq.) its effects on the moral character and social life 
of the Athenians. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention briefly the ecumenical plagues, 


three portions, 


whose ravages have been recorded. 

The first is that of Athens, here described by Thucydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year a.p. 167-70, which he calls the 
long plague (v. inf. and Clinton in an.). 

The second is that which broke out in the reign of Vibius Gallus an 
Volusianus, A.p. 252, and is deseribed in the letter of Dionysius quoted ἴῃ 
Eusebius, lib. vii. ὁ. 22 (ef. Cyprian. de Mortal.), commented upon by Calvi- 
sius, Justus Lipsius (de Constantiéd, ii.), and our own countrymen, Brightman 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the fourth seal of the Book of 
Revelations (vi. 8). It is said to have lasted fifteen years, and five thousand 
persons are reported to have died daily. 

The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, a.p. 540, and is fully describe 
by Procopius in his Persica (lib. ii. 22, sq.). He is a close imitator of Thucy- 
dides. It is also mentioned by Evagrius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, and 
Paulus Diaconus, who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, a.p. 580. It lasted 
fifty-two years; and in 583 appears to have extended its ravages to Britain. 
In Constantinople it carried off a thousand persons daily. It is curious that 
the origin of all these three plagues is traced to Egypt or Ethiopia, which, 88 


CoaP. 47.] 


Gibbon says (chap. xliii.), have been stigmatized in every age as the original 
source and seminary of the plague. 

The fourth commenced in the N.E of Asia, in A.D. 1347, and in six years 
overran the world with such violence, that Calvisius Says two-thirds of the 
population of Europe were swept away. Camden in his Britannia, describes 
its ravages in England in the following year, during which 50,000 persons are 
said to have been buried in the churchyard of the Charterhouse in London 
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' (Hume, ii. 448). It lasted for six years, and is known by the name of the 


‘black death.’ This is the pestilence which made its appearance in Florence 
in 1348, and is so graphically described by Boccaccio in his Decamerone, and 
in the historical narrative of the brothers Matteo and Giovanni Villani. } Sis- 
mondi (Histoire des Frangais) relates its effects in France, and its horrors in 
England ure beautifully told in the novel of Rothelan. 

The next famous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of which we 
have a vivid picture in the Promessi Spost of Manzoni, in the Storia della 
Colonna Infame, and in the history of the Plague by Ripamonte. The most 
striking events connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Borromeo, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to have died between April and September. The last and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1664, and is well known to English readers 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not himself 
an eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthfulness of one. The 
total number of deaths is given as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Grote observes (vi. 
209), ‘not one of the least of the merits of Thucydides, that his notice of the 
symptoms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and 
enable the malady to be understood and identified” It has consequently been 
the subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatises, 
among others, have appeared in Germany: by Eyerel, in 1810; Schoenck 
1821 ; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845 ; to 
which we may add the general treatise by Hiaser, 1839; Littré’s introduction 
" Hippocrates ; and Dr. Mead’s book, De Peste. Littré remarks that it is to 
ὃ regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe this 
plague, as neither does Galen that which he witnessed in the time of M, 
Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 


} 


plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till its reappear- 


ancein the fifth year of the war (xii. 6, 58). Grote speaks of it as ‘an 
‘tuptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the small pox.’ Niebuhr 


+ 


“inks τ was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
“etwoen the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
- yellow fever; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenck considers it to have been a camp fever, and 

"ister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 


M 

δε inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same, 

At = distinet from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 

‘A is believed (Littré says) to be now extinct. For three years it desolated 

mY Gy continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, after 
uich there was a marked abatement for a year and a half. It then revived, 
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and lasted for another year (the fifth) with the same fury as at first. It carried 


| = τῷ; and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, during the plague at 
off, Thucyd. tells us (iii. 87), 300 of the 1200 hippeis, the chief men of the . 


Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. i. Boccaccio says, ‘ Nor was there more 


State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com- 
putation, dvetedperos ἀριθμός. Diodorus says they lost 4000 πεζοί, 400 ἱππεῖς, 
and of others, freemen and slaves, 10,000 (xii. 58), but this number is, ἃς 
Grote says, much below the mark. λεγύ- 
mind as to νόσος and 


μενον. There is perhaps a confusion in Thucydides’ 


νόσημα, both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter ἢ 
uses the neuter throughout, as though νόσημα had really preceded; and so 
Sophocles uses αὕτη after νόσημα, as though νόσος had preceded [σχῆμα mpbs 
τὸ συνώνυμον]: 

δεινόν γε τοὐπίσαγμα τοῦ νοσήματος. .. 


ἥκει γὰρ αὕτη διὰ xpdvov.—Phil. 755-8. 


Cf. Hom. Od. xii. 75, where νεφέλη and νέφος are similarly confounded. Or it 


may be taken absolutely = ‘ though it was said ;’ neuter part. like δέον κιτιλ, 
ἐγκατασκῆψαι. Properly used of the descent of lightning, storms, Xc., 
therefore implying violence and rapidity (c. xlix. 6.) ‘A divine visitation. It 
is here intransitive, as in xlix. the simpler form; when transitively used it is 
followed by a dative, or the accus. with eis. See Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93 
Eurip. Hipp. 1416; Herod. vii. 134, viii. 65; Asch. Humen. 83; Procop. Pers. 
ii. 22; τοῖς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἐπισκήπτουσιν = ἐνέπεσε, ch. xlviil. 
Λῆμνον. Grote remarks that about sixteen years before there had been a 
similar calamity in Rome, and in various parts of Italy. οὐ μέντοι. 
Observe the transition to the oratio recta. Κ΄, compares Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 15, 
ὥστε θαυμαστὸν γενέσθαι πᾶσι καὶ ὑπώπτευον. φθορὰ οὕτω---ἰ 
such a degree; K. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4, 3, ἦν δὲ χιὼν πολλὴ καὶ ψῦχος οὕτω: 
ὥστε «.7.A., and Eurip. Hipp. 999. 

(c.) ἰατροί. P. quotes Cantacuzen. iv. 8, οὔτε ἰατρῶν ἐξήρκει τέχνη 
ovdeula. Cf. Ov. Met. vii. §26, ‘ Pugnatum est arte medendi. Exitium 
superabat opem ;’ ib. 561, ‘ Inque ipsos seva medentes Irrumpit clades ;’ Liv. 
vii. 2, ‘Quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis nec ope divind levaretur.’ 

543 (Eng. ed.). 3B. quotes 


Soph. Phil. 


ἤρκουν. See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, pp. 162, 


Eurip. Jon, 952, ᾿Απόλλων οὐδὲν ἤρκεσε; cf. Herc. Fur. 500 ; 


339. ‘Not that it is any derogation from the labour or application of the phy- 
5 


icians to say they fell inthe common calamity ; it rather is to their praise that 
they ventured their lives so far as even to lose them in the service of mai- 
kind.’—Defoe, p. 40. See Matth. § 462: ‘Two 
superlatives in two different propositions are compared with each other by the 


ὅσῳ καὶ μάλιστα. 


words τοσούτῳ and ὅσῳ, to show that a quality exists in the highest degree 1! 
one subject, in the same measure as it is possessed by another in the highest 
degree.” Thue. viii. 84, ὅσῳ μάλιστα καὶ ἐλεύθεροι... τοσούτῳ καὶ θρασύτατα. 
So i. 68, ὅσῳ καὶ μέγιστα ἐγκλήματα ἔχομεν ; Herod. vy. 29 ; Soph. Trach. 112: 
(Ed. Col, 53, with Wiinder’s note ; Jelf, § 870, obs. i. ἱ 


ἱκέτευσαν. 


πρὸς iepois 
For this use of πρὸς at a point at rest, cf. Soph. Trach, 571 
πρὸς μέσῃ Τραχινίων ἀγορᾷ: (Ed. C. 12, πρὸς ἄλσεσιν θεῶν; Thue. 11]. 

vill. 98. Compare the ‘supplicationes’ of the Romans (Liv. δι, 7. Χ. 3: 


9, XXVii. 23, xxxvii. 3), the ‘rogazioni’ of the Italians and the Middle Ages, 


profit 1 from the humble supplications made to God by devout persons, not once, 
but often, both in formal processions and in other manners.’ 

μαντείοις. The MSS. vary between μαντείοις and μαντείαες. 

Frequently used for lastly, or at last (li. c.). Cf. Soph. Ant. 
260, κἂν ἐγίγνετο πληγὴ τελευτῶσα: Xen. Cyr. 1.6,19; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 42ς. 
We may tr. ἤτω ended by leaving off? So ἀρχόμενος is put for ‘at first.’ 
Matth. G. G. ὃ 557, 4; Jelf, § 696, obs. i. b. 


TEAEVT@ITES. 


Cuarrer XLVIIE.—(a.) 


5 ; 
Αἰγύπτου. 


iy a ; ἘΣ 2 
ἐξ Διθιοπίας. Nubiaand Sennaar. See Gibbon 
‘Nam penitus veniens Aigypti e finibus.’— Luer 
Ὺ ‘ =e b> Ser ἋΣ co ae ° 
Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. xix. 4, ‘Clades illa abusque ferventi 
7 A 7 μ᾿ 9 . Γ] 
aga paulatim proserpens Atticam occupavit.’ 


i 


| Schonck, p. 14, Βα. 
= ἐγκατέσκηψε. So Lucr. vi, 1141, ‘Incubuit tandem populo Pan- 
vil. 522, ‘ Dira lues ira populis Junonis inique Jncidit, 

V. Pericl. Ρ. 66 
Niebuhr notices this fact to show the difference between 
pidemic and the yellow fever, which generally follows the course of rivers. 
gan of course here first, being brought by sea. 


c AN / ‘ 
1 λοιμώδης ἐνέπεσε φθορά. 
1 τῷ Πει ραιεῖ, 


‘ The place of its first out- 
king in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad. It may 
as Niebuhr believed (ii. 273), in some 
mysterious way, with the yolcanic convulsions which were unusually frequent 
ind violent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 


the earthquakes felt 


nevertheless have been connected, 


at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
y; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
pear to have been visited by the pestilence.’—Thirl. iii, 135. Cf. Procop. 
ἰ. Pers. il. 22, c.: ἀρξαμένη δὲ ἀεὶ ἐκ τῆς παραλίας ἣ νόσος ἥδε οὕτω δὴ ἐς 
τὴν μεσόγαιαν ἀνέβαινε χώραν. ἥψατο τῶν ἀνθρώπων. Bl. says the 
ἀνθρώπων is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. 
But it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were 
frst attacked (Hom. J/. i. 150; Met. vii. 536). The sheep and cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubeea and the adjacent islands (e. xiv.; ef, Grote, vi. 203). 
There n nay therefore be some force in the word; had the cattle been attacked 
would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iii. 66; Dion. 
τ hs ad φάρμακα ἐσβεβλήκοιεν és τὰ φρέατα. 
The Jews were accused of having poisoned the wells in the plague of 1348 
(thirlw. iii, 135). Cf. the account of the Untori in Ripamonte, lib. 1 
, p. 12, ὃ 6 (ed. Kiihn.), ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ἀπεοικὸς ἐν τῷ λοιμῷ τῷ ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι 
μετεξετέρους δοκέειν ἐς τὰ φρέατα ἐμβεβλῆσθαι φάρμακα; Ov. Met. vii. 532, 
t et in fontes vitium venisse lacusque.’ 

les in 1656, the Spaniards were 

“atter poisoned dust in the streets. Even the holy water was supposed to 
ve been poisoned at Milan (Knight, p. 77). A similar notion existed at 
‘aris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that city. The 
redulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that even learned 
lieved in the possibility of exciting pestilence by means half medical, 

half magical, φρέατα are ‘ 


oD 


So when the plague broke out 
said to have suborned persons to 


cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.’ 
P 
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avr d0t-—i.e. in Pirweus. The κρήνη of Callirrhoe, mentioned above, was in 
the astu. 
} - ἔ Υ > τ . ΟΥΥΥ͂ lv f . t “7 nl r fol m 
(0.) λεγέτω περὶ αυτου. Either supply νοσήματος ; or tr. Simply “ about 
the matter.’ 


" - , ‘ ‘ , = ‘ , , c , “. 
αὐτῶν γινώσκει, καὶ σοφιστὴς καὶ μετεωρόλογος" ἐγὼ δὲ ὅθεν τε ἤρξατο ἢ νόσος ἥδε, 


. ee , Ἢ > ἢ e 
Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 22 B: λεγέτω μὲν οὖν ὥς πὴ εκαστος περὶ 
I ‘ Ρ 


\ f = \ oe \ > / ae. > ~ ν ; 
καὶ τρόπῳ δὴ ὅτῳ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους διέφθειρεν ἐρῶν ἔρχομαι. γιγνώσκει 
nll th ΟΡ ΟΣ he forms he yudqmeni he arrives at,’ rtheilt. Κ. 
ἰδιώτης. In Aristotle’s sense (£th. Nic. iii. 8. 8). “ The lay perst mu’ (K.). ‘the 


non-professional man,’ as opposed to the professed physician. Bl. compares 
Plat. Pol. 433; Plut. Ser. Vind. Num. v. 4. Cf. Plat. Leg. 933 p, Soph 
Phedr. 258 νυ, Protag. 327 c; Proc. B. P. ii. 22, οὔτε yap ἰατρῷ οὔτε 
ξυνέβη. 


sufficiently powerful to have produced so great ἃ revolution.’—Grote, vi. 210 
I 


petaBoAjs. ‘Respecting the causes which he ἃ 


P. distinguishes properly between μεταβολὴ and μετάστασις, and shows that 


there is no idle repetition here. μεταβολὴ is the ‘act of change, conversio ; 


μετάστασις ‘the altered state of circumstances,’ conversus status. The passage 


quoted from vi. 20, quite bears out this view, πόλεις... οὔτε δεομένας μεταβολῆς, 
h ἄν τις ἐς ῥάω μετάστασιν xwpoin. The μετάστασις is explained by the first 
sentence of the following chapter—‘ The change from an unusually healthful 
to a pestilential state.’ Demosth. Olynth. ii. 6, πολλὴν τὴν μεταστάσιν δεικτέον, 
Cf. xhii. ec. 


matters as will furnish any man who lays them to heart, with knowledge and 


; . ὦ > "ἡ “""»" 
μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἔχοι τι προειδὼς μὴ ἀγνοεῖν. ‘Such 


the means of calculation beforehand.’ Lit. ‘ from having acquired some previous 
knowledge, not to bein a state of ignorance about the matter.’ To record past 
facts as a basis for rational provision in regard to the future; the same senti- 
ment which Thucyd. mentions (i. 22) as having animated him to the composi- 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinetness with which he conceives it in theory. —Grote. For the gram- 
2 

position or assumption depending on certain conditions; hence a still more 
indefinite possibility. 


matical construction, see Jelf, § 832—the optative with ἂν expressing a su] 


Cuaprer XLIX.—(a.) μάλιστα δὴ ἐκεῖνο. Cf. adi. 13. 18. 118. 
ἄνοσον. Hippoerates (Hpidem. i. 8) says that the same was the case durin 
the epidemic at Thasos. ἀπεκρίθη. Soc. li.; és τοῦτο ἐτελεύτα, ‘ deter 
mined in this. P. compares Cantacuz. iv. 8, πάντα eis ἐκεῖνο κατέληγε τὸ 
νόσημα; and Krauss, p. 15. © poddaews—‘ ostensible cause,’ a word 
frequently used by Hippocrates in this sense. Aretzus, p. 43. So Procop. 
B. P. ii. 22, ἀπροφασίστως. Boccaccio says of the plague at Florence, that 
‘there was no fever or any incidental symptom.’ θέρμαι, an unusual 
word (the later Attic form is θέρμα.ς Arrian, An. 11, 4. 8; Menand. ap. 
Phavorinum). Lucian, Dial. Marin. xi. θέρμη" ὁ πυρετός; Tim. Lex. ἃ. % 


Ruhnken ; Tibull. iv. 11. 2, calor. See Lucret. vi. 1143: 


‘Principio, eaput incensum fervore gerebant, 
Et dupliceis oculos suffusd luce rubenteis. 
Sudabant etiam fauces intrinsecus atro 
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Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat ; 
Atque animi interpres manabat lingua cruore. 


ἐρυθήματα. Observe the plur. Cf. Lucret.u.s. ; Virg. Georg. iii. 505, of the 
disease of horses: ‘Tum vero ardentes oculi.’ πνεῦμα ἄτοπον καὶ 
δυσῶδες ἠφίει--- δηνϊέξο an unnatural and fetid breath. Ῥ. translates 
ἄτοπον by ‘tetrum,’ as Luer. v. 1152, ‘Spiritus ore foras tetrum volvebat 
odorem. Kruger says, Thucydides meant that besides being ‘ noisome’ (B:) 
the breath was unnatural from the extreme difficulty of respiration. So 
Virgil u. 5. ‘attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis.’ Cf. c. li. a. 
πολλὰ Kal ἄλλα ἀτοπίας. ἠφίει and ἀφίει are used indiscriminately 
by Thuc. K. 

(b.) rrappwos—‘ sneezing. Plat. Symp. p. 185. Bpayxos— 
‘hoarseness’ ‘Humoris in fauces influxio, quam raucitatem vocat.’—Cel. 
Aur, vii. 2; βραχεῖν, Heysch. ἠχῆσαι, ψοφῆσαι, Foes. Ee. p. 79. 
βηχὺς ἰσχυροῦ--- α hard cough. This meaning Feesius gives to βὴξ simply. 
kapdtav— the cardiac extremity of the stomach, L. and 8.; ‘os ventricult,’ 


Fes.; Luer. vi. 1149, 


‘Inde ubi per fauces pectus complerat et ipsum 
Morbida vis in cor mestum confluxerat sgris.’ 


στηρίξαι. Intrans. P. ἀποκαθάρσεις XoARs—‘ purgings of bile.’ 
Grote observes (p. 211), that ‘in Thucyd.’s day speculation was active re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con- 
sulted.’ These very words ἀποκαθάρσεις χολῆς k.7.A. seem to indicate that Thue. 
was familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporary Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cos. 
See M. Littré’s note, quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become technical in medical science, were of ordinary 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist. of Med. pp. 416-20, ed. Lond. 
raoai—differing in colour, smell, and taste. Krauss. ταλαιπωρίας 
refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress (= ἀθυμία, c. li.), the ‘anxius angor adsidue 
comes,’ Cf. Lucret. vi. 1156. (So Krauss, p. 17.) λὺγξ kevn— an 
ineffectual retching,’ ‘ motus ventriculi irritus,’ Krauss, p. 20. So Luer. vi. 
1158, ‘Singultusque frequens ; and Virg. Georg. iii. 506, ‘Imaque longo ilia 
singultu tendunt.” Cf. Areteus, p. 50, ed. Kiihn; Nicand. Ther. 434, λυγμοῖσι 
βαρυνόμενοι θαμεέσσιν. λὺγξ generally means ‘ hiccough,’ and is the term used 
for the hiccough of Aristophanes in the well-known passage of Plato’s Sym- 
postum, Ὁ. 185. 

(c.) ἁπτομένῳ---“ἰο the outward touch.’ So Lucret. vi. 1163, ‘tepidum 
manibus proponere tactum.’ Defoe mentions the same fact. For the con- 
struction, see Matth. § 388. 6, and note ad i. το. f. τὸ μέσον σκοποῦντι. So 
¢. li. (a) παραλιπόντι. οὐκ ἄγαν Gepudv—‘not over-warm. Krauss, p. 
says this was a bad symptom. ‘Procop. B. P. ii. 22, καὶ τὸ μὲν σῶμα οὔτε 


τι δίἤλλασσε τῆς προτέρας χροῖας, οὔτε θερμὸν ἦν, ἅτε πυρετοῦ ἐπιπεσόντος. 


οὔτε xAwpdv—‘ ποῦ pale ; but reddish, livid, breaking out with small pustules 
P2 
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and ulcers.’ The ‘exanthema typhosum’ of medicine, P. Fees. explains 
πελιδνὸν (πελιτνὸν) by ‘color ad nigrum tendens ex rubro; qualis sanguinis 
sub cute, ex ictu aut plagd collecti’—*‘ livid or leaden colour’ —rd μετέχον ὠχρύ. 


, > , ; 2 Ce 
τητος Kal μελανίας, Sch. τὰ ἐντὸς οὕτως ἐκάετο. Lucr. vi. 1166 


‘Intima pars hominum vero flagrabat ad ossa ; 


Ἰ 


Flagrabat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus.’ 
a Lae P ala , ΞΕ 
τῶν πάνυ λεπτῶν ἱματίων. So Lucr. vi. 1168: 


‘ Nil adeo posset cuiquam leve tenueque membris 
Vertere in utilitatem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 558: 
‘Non stratum, non ulla pati velamina, possunt. 


᾽᾿ἄλλο τι ἣ γυμνοί. Jelf, S $95. 4. Brachylozgy—‘ a verb of a gener 


meaning is supplied from a following verb of special meaning ; as every par- 


ticular verb implies the general verbal notion of action or state.’ Pop. read 


γυμνόν, sub. σῶμα. Cf. Mark xiv. 51, περιβεβλημένος σινδόνα ἐπὶ γυμνοῖ, 
the art. omitted. K. says γυμνοὶ is correct, though the reading of inferior 
MSS. ἥδιστά re ἂν és ὕδωρ ψυχρὸν x.7.A. For the grammatical 
construction of the infinitive with ἂν instead of the historic tenses, see Jelf, 
ἃ 866.2. P. says εἰ ἠμελοῦντο must be supplied. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, 


ὕδωρ Te ois παρατύχοι ἐμπεσεῖν ἤθελον. ἸΛΊΟΥ. vi. 1170: 


‘In fluvios partim gelidos ardentia morbo 


Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.’ 
Ov. Met. vii. 568: 


‘Fontibus et fluviis puteisque capacibus herent, 
Nec prius est extincta sitis quam vita bibendo.’ 
Diod, xii. §8: of πλεῖστοι τῶν νοσούντων ἔρριπτον ἑαυτοὺς εἰς TA φρεάτα Kal TAS 
κρήνας, ἐπιθυμοῦντες ἑαυτῶν καταψύξαι τὰ σώματα. Defoe (p. 105) says: ‘Som 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down t 
river, and plunge themselves into water.’ 
0. The common use of καὶ in T 


ἀπαύστω τῇ Larrey mentions the same! 


895. 4. 
sta 


in the French invasion of Syria. Observe that the adj. by standing bet 
article becomes the predicate. ξυνεχόμενοι. Cf. 


9 


ποικίλαις νόσοις καὶ βασάνοις ξυνεχομένους ; Luke iv. 38, συνεχομένη mupers 


μεγάλῳ. ἀγρυπνία. Lucer. vi. 1179, " lumina vorsarent experti 
ΠῚ “- rr Ἢ . 1 > 4] a 
somno. ακμάζοι. The regular use of the optative. Jelf, § 543.1 


(d.) ἐναταῖοι. Luer. vi. 1195: 


‘Octavoque fere candenti lumine solis 


Aut etiam ποπὰ reddebant lampade vitam.’ 
Γ 


ῃ y 7 . ο. / > “ ἔκ“ ee 
P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Liv. xli. 21. διαρροίας ἀκράτου 
either violent diarrhea, as Port. Steph. Thes. and Poppo, or = ἄμικτοι ὑγρύτητυ" 
ὑδατώδους, as Galen. Luer. vi. 1198, ‘nigram proluviem alvi. 


(@.) κατέσκηπτε yap «.7.A, Luer. vi. 1204: 
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‘tamen in nervos huic morbus et artus 
Ibat, et in partes genitaleis corporis ipsas; 
Et graviter partim metuentes limina leti 
Vivebant; ferro privatei parte virili, 
Et manibus sine non nullei, pedibusque manebant, 
In vita tamen, et perdebant lumina partim.’ 


~~ 


ἢ, Eyerel and Grimm. ap. Pop. of the pestilence at Venice in 1576. Galen, 
Schénck, and Krauss also speak of the disease attacking the hands and feet. 


( 


ἐς αἰδοῖα. Parts of the body are frequently put without the article (K.), on 
the principle of familiar usage. Cf. i. 8, a.; 12. b; 16. a, &c. λήθη. 
Lucr. vi. 1211: 
‘ Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque se possent cognoscere ut ipsei.’ 


Schénck confirms this statement, and Defoe also mentions it. The forgetfulness 
was only temporary. 


Cuarrer Τ.--κρεῖσσον λόγου--- baffling all description, K. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. ill. 11. 1, κρεῖσσον ἣν λόγου τὸ κάλλος τῆς γυναικός. So Herod. ii. 35; 
ἔργα λόγου μέζω, and ii. 148; Soph. Gd. T. 1374, κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης. See 
Jelf, § 783, b. The whole thought contracted into a single substantival notion, 
put in the genitive after the comparative. Matth. § 451. 

χαλεπωτέρως ἢ κατὰ τὴν ἀνθρωπείαν φύσιν--- heftiger als die menschliche 
Natur ertragen kann ’—‘ more grievously than human nature can endure, K., a 


common usage of kara—according to the proportion of ἐδήλωσε. 


The subject being indefinite, is not expressed, as it may be 
7) , : y 


ὃ 373, 1 
easily supplied from the context. Matt. § 549. ξυντρόφων = τῶν 
εἰωθότων, K.—‘ that which is familiar to man. Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. τὰ 
γὰρ ὄρνεα. So Lucret. vi. 1215: 


‘Multaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque ferarum 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem, 


Aut ubi gustarat languebat morte propingua.’ 


Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 545-52; Stat. Theb. i. 624, xii. 565, ‘Eminus ipse Pabula 
dira feree campumgue odere volucres ;’ Liv. xli. 21, ‘Nec vulturium usquam 
| Krauss, p. 26. Boccaccio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
alter reeled about as if from the effects of poison and presently died. During 
the black death in England it was also observed that neither beast nor bird of 


Yr 
μὶ 
A 


ey would touch the carcasses (Knight, p. 64). τεκμήριον δέ, with- 
the γὰρ following, is unusual. K. cf. Xen. Anabd. i. 9,29; Plat. Legg. p. 
Cf. Matt. § 630. ἐπίλειψις implies, as K. says, not 
only that birds died from eating the corpses, but that they were observed to 
keep aloof (Lucr. u. s.). &AAws—otr’ ἄλλως. Not =alibi, as Arnold 
explains it, but = neque omnino. P. περὶ τοιοῦτον οὐδ έν---ἰ, 6. περὶ 
τὰ ἄταφα σώματα. Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwise employed, nor 
engaged about the dead. of δὲ κόνες. Lucr. vi. 1220: 
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‘cum primis fida canim vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus egre.’ 


Cf. Hom. Jl. i. 50; Sil. Ital. xiv. 594; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 

τοῦ ἀποβαΐνο yTOS—' Gave evidence of what the result would be” P. But 15 if 
not rather—‘ of the thing resulting ; gave opportunity of observing the effect pro- 
duced i.e. τὸ τετράποδα γευσάμενα διαφθείρεσθαι, Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 13; 


Hell. vi. 8, ὅπως μὴ pavepds εἴη μηδ᾽ αἴσθησιν παρέχοι. 


Cuarter LI.-—(a.) παραλιπόντι. 


As ἁπτομένῳ, xlix. 6. (Jelf, § 599, 1), 


dative expressing ‘reference to,’ as συνελόντι, συντεμόντι 


' Ι Ι ae , : apr cae 
hue. i. 34. a, ἐν δεξιᾷ ἐσπλέοντι ; Herod. 1. 14, 51, 111. 90, Vi. 33. 
So we say, out-of-the-way 


ΟΠ Ἵ 6α5- pe culiar chara te ἢ Ἶ ᾿- Se lisamlee it,’ Κ. 

+ ἤ . ᾿ ‘ e / 
character. διαφερόντως ἑτέρῳ πρὸς ETEPOY γιγνόμενον. mods 
ἕτερον belongs to διαφερόντως ; ἑτέρῳ is only used to give force to the antithesis. 


ἰδέαν. Videadi.1o9.a. For the accusative as a means of defining the 


> 


verbal notion, see Jelf, § 579, 2. Krauss, p. 26, translates it by ‘ externan 


m.’ παρελύπει. Cf. Xen. Anab. ll. 5, 29. K. The 
prep sition here retains its proper primitive force, of something accompanying, 
Plat. Protaq. p. 


, ‘desinere in aliquid,’ καὶ 


‘alongside,’ as it were. ἐτελεύτα. Cf. xlix. ἃ. 
35.44; Thue. ill. 104. ¢. 5o 
πάνυ θεραπευόμενο ι--- with every attention that could be paid them,’ as below, 
πάσῃ διαίτῃ θεραπευόμενα. ἐν οὐδὲν κατέστη taua— ther 
was no established specific’—‘ kein einziges Arzneimtttel. So Lucret. vi. 1224: 
‘Nec ratio remedi communis certa dabatur, 
Nam quod alis dederat vitales aéris auras 
Hocce aliis erat exitio, letumque parabat.’ 
RB. P. ii. 22, καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν οὐδεμία μηχανὴ ἄνθρώπῳ ἐς τὴν 
σωτηρίαν ἐξεύρητο.ς Compare the powerful language of Defoe: ‘The contagior 


1 
Ι | 
A 


ised all medicine, death raged in every corner: men everywhere began to 


despair—every heart ailed them for fear; people were made desperate through 
, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces of th 

(p. 180). 
(b.) αὔταρκες. K. compares Herod, i. 32, ἀνθρώπου σῶμα ev οὐδὲν 


4 / f *; ‘ mt - . νὰ 
αὕταρκές ἐστι. Evy7 per—‘ swept off -- rieh alles auf, 


Cantacuz. p. 


, locitatem et 117} morbi notat,’ Bav. I 


ἥ te ἀθυμία. So Lucret. vi. 1228: 


‘Tilud in his rebus miserandum et magnopere unum 
JErumnabile erat, quod, ubi se quisque videbat 
Implicitum morbo, morti damnatus ut esset, 
Deficiens animo meesto cum corde jacebat, 


Funera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem.,’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 565: 
‘ salutis 


Spes abiit, finemque vident in funere morbi ; 


Ὶ 


Indulgent animis, et nulla quid utile cura est.’ 
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τὸ ἀνέλπιστον TH γνώμῃ. Cf. lix. b, πανταχόθεν τῇ γνώμῃ ἄποροι. 


προΐεντο---' gave themselves up,’ abandoned themselves to despair. 
K. explains by ‘that moral resistance of the will that assists 


“moralischen Widerstande.’ 


ἀντεῖχον. 
recovery ’ θεραπείας ἀναπιμπλάμενοι 
- τ catching the infection from attendance wpon others’—‘ contagione infecti,’ 
Ruhnken. Plat. Phed. p. 67 a. K. compares Plut. Per. xxxiv. ὥσπερ 
βοσκήματα ἀναπίμπλασθαι φθορᾶς am’ ἀλλήλων. So Liv. ili. 6, ‘ Ministeria in 
vicem ac contagio ipsa vulgabant morbos,’ and xxv. 26, ‘ vi morbi repletos.’ Cf. 
Ruhnken’s Timeus, 5. v. ἀνάπλεως, who gives many passages where ἀναπίμ- 
πλασθαι and καταπίμπλασθαι convey, besides filling, the collateral notion of 
Cf. Arist. Nub. 1023. The Latin 
impleri has the same sense—Liv. iv. 30, ‘ vulgatique contactu in homines morbi, 


defiling ; hence of infecting by contact. 


et primo in agrestes ingruerant servitiaque. Urbs deinde impletur.’ 


¢/ ‘ / . 
ὥσπερ τὰ πρόβατα. Lucret. vi. 1234: 


‘avidi contagia morbi... 
anigeras tanquam pecudes et bucera secla.’ 


‘ dedit hanc contagio labem 
Et dabit in plures; sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie perit, et porrigine porci.’ 


Hom. Od. xi. 408; Virg. Georg. iii. 556. 

(c.) φθόρον = φθορά, xlvii. b.—‘ mortality,’ usually applied to beasts of 
burden. Arrian, vi. xxv. 1; Procop. B. P. ii. 22. ἀπώλλυντο 
ἐρῆμοι. Liv. xxv. 26, ‘ Curatio ipsa δὲ contactus xgrorum yulgabat morbos, 


ut aut neglecti desertique qui incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curan- 
tesque eAdem vi morbi repletos secum traherent.’ ἀρετῆς τι 


μεταποιούμενοι = φιλανθρωπίας. Schol. ‘such as made any pretensions to 
goodness.’ For this use of ἀρετὴ see the Aristotelian classification of virtues, 
Rhet.i. 9, 2, and ch. xl.d. Arrian copies the expression, Am. τι. xxvii. 6. 
Cf. Dion. Halie. 


Antig. vi. 91; Procop. B. G.i. 8, καὶ μάλιστα ois δὴ ἀρετῆς τι μεταποιεῖσθαι 
ξυνέβαινε, and Lucret. vi. 1241, sq.: 


K. ‘ Qui humanitatem quandam pre se ferebant, Gott. 


‘Que! fuerant autem presto contagibus ibant 
Atque labore, pudor quem tum cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoc leti genus ergo quisque subibat.’ 


oo 


Cf. xxxiv. a. 
Xen. An. iv. 5, 16. 


~ . / 
T@V aTOYLYVOMEVOY. 
xlvii. C. 


τελευτῶντε:ε--- at last.’ Cf. 

ἐξέκαμν ον---ἰ grew weary of lamenting the 
dead. Xen. Hell. vii. §, 19, πόνον μηδένα ἀποκάμνειν ; Plut. Sol. viii.; Lucr. 
vi. 1246, ‘ Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant.’ Cf. Liv. xxv. 26. For ὀλοφύρσεις, 
the accusative of equivalent notion, see Jelf, ὃ 549 ὁ. 
krelveryv—‘ so as to be fatal.’ 
writers. P. 


< \ 
WOTE Kad 
The fact is confirmed by modern medical 


(d.) ἐπὶ πλέον. 


Baveyv—‘ attacked’ 


‘In hoiherem Grade,’ K. 
So Herod. vili. 115, ἐπιλαβὼν λοιμὸς τὸν στρατόν ; Thue. 
Iv. 27, THY φυλακὴν ὃ χειμὼν ἐπέλαβε. τῷ παραχρῆμα περιχαρεῖ-- 


bm ἄλλον νοσήματοΞ:--- 


Cf. ad i. 9. ¢. ἐπελάμ- 


‘through their excessive joy at the moment.’ 
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ie. not that they should never die: but not be cut off by disease, but die of of ‘Omnia denique sancta Detim delubra replerat 
» δὲ 0 Lei 11 4 ’ . 3 . ise ° 
" , , "» . ". 'ῳ Ἃ) ϊ Ὶ ν᾿ » °c ΟΩΟΥ̓Ω͂Υ < ays ar? σῷ 
age. So Dio Cass. xlvii. 44, κούφης. Is this very slight, or vain, fond hope’ Corporibus Mors exanimis, onerataque passim 
4 Cuncta cadaveribus coelestim templa manebant, 


5 τι 1 itibne res 111 Ὁ Te Sane | earl} > se ἢ 
Cuarrer 111.--(α.) ᾽Επίεσε. Plut. Per. c. 34; Lucr. vi. 1257: Hospitibus loca qu complerant eedituentes. 


‘Nec minimam partem ex agris meroris in urbem (.) 6 τι γένωνται--- what is to become of them. Jelf, δ 427. 3; Matt. 
Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum ® § 488. Cf. Asch. 8. ς. Theb. 297. és ὀλιγωρίαν ἐτράποντο 
conveniens ex omni morbida parte, ᾿ καὶ ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων ὁμοίως. B. says ἱερὸς relates to the gods, ὅσιος to the 

nia condebant loea tectaque.’ republic. Cf. Luer. vi. 1274: 


ἡ ξυγκομιδή. Cf. Liv. iii. 6, ‘Auxere vim morbi, terrore populationis pecor- Nec jam relligio divom neque numina magni 


igrestibusque in urbem accept IS; ea conluylo mixtorum omnis fener! Pendebantur - €nim preesens dolor exsuperabat. 


( 
ας 


|; a 
1Dus 


| > 5 : “ats ote asnocel Rea 
urbanos οἵ acre stem contertum 1n arcta tec ta » « e augedat, we. 


ke ἀρ νὴ Ὁ ie p ae ΟΕ 42). 4 Τὶι .translates it by ‘sacra et religiosa;’ ‘illa enim sunt diis consecrata, hee 
οὗχ ἧσσον τοὺς ἐπελθόντας. A μείωσιϑβ for μαλλον. ἰ, 1, δώ, ((. I ul sy 9 ὧν ἢ, δὲ ’ +s . 
stig! » aiid dye 11 ὙΜΉΝ : τὰ ΩΝ τ δὰ ribus et consuetudinibus augusta,’ Schém. de Com. ii. 10. Boceaccio says, 
ection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property would rende ι ways eee ρ . μον τ τ᾿ 
jecuon ¢ eS eidia teas se ; Def tions (p. 20 us affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of laws 
tham ore οἱ noxious to ἴ » eTiects of contavzion. eroe Mentions )», aL BY . i , i 
se ae ; τονε ae νος ὡς TS ivine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolved.’ 
‘avations of the plague of London, the great immigration into th ‘ox ͵ , R ἊΨ 6 Τὸ. De ᾿: f 
(¢.) νόμοι TE πάντες συνεταράχθησαν. Cf. Procop. B. P.ii.23, πάντα 


metropolis in consequence of the recent restoration of the monare ly, Wil , — , \ L's Ἀν ͵ - 
vi il 1 GE : "»" ὁ τε ὑπερωφὕῦη τότε τὰ περὶ τὰς ταφας νόμιμα. Lucr. vi. 1276: 
brought together more than 100,000 persons, either for the purposes ΟἹ business, ᾿ 


. . - μ ] ential pay ᾿ tn δ 4 me 
or in hopes of rewards for past services in the royal cause. Nec mos ille sepulture remanebat in urbe 


οἰκιῶν οὐχ ὑπαρχουσῶν. Cf. ad e. xvii. for the number of houses of Quo pius hic populus semper consuerat humari.’ 


" ry 1 κω " . ] 18} he numb 
Athens. [The number there give! corresponds with the numb 


‘amilies obtained f ti ‘the divisions of tribes for political an By the universal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 

families obtained from tl alculation 16 divisions ribes io1 0108] ana hy ς “or " π A ! 

-] δ ἀμ i hree phratri, each phra ead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 

SOCIA urposes. ACH UFive "OntLalLne ΕΟ pills AAR» < ἜΣ αἱ " * - ° - ἣν cee . . 

ἀμ, ὅς we obtain 12 phr body was bound by law to throw earth upon it (Hor. Od. 1. xxviii. 36; Quintil. 

" ye τι - 111 εἰ " i »" 11. Ὦ » τ : : Ἢ 
are Ee Va Ὁ Τὰ Decl. §.6; Ailian, V. H. v.14). And children who were released from all 

He COLMCIGVCHCEe Ν USt ( ya Ι i δ ΄ 

a i . ne Oey” other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to bury them 

Tviynpars—some JSS. rea πντγερᾶ!5 --- bt ; ; "ὦ ὦ ἃ... ν ἢ re. jh ἬΝ ; at 

sae " bas ‘the temporary cabins an by Solon's law, Asch. 6. Timarch. p.40. The neglect of this duty is mentioned 

111. 137, “the stiting ciosen ne temporary cal in ἢ : ) 


in the towers w re generally pernicious. Cf. Arist. Eg as a grave charge against the moral character of a man. Smith’s Dict. Anitig. 
its In the towers was more generally } Ic1ous, “1. AFIS. Lg. 79 ε 


id a eee ree 8. Υ, unus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Turnebe’s notes, and Kirchmann de 
aouotved ¢. ΣΥ͂ΙΙ. wpa ETO rOUth ΐ 


᾿ ne ΤΊ κι τ αν Σὰν ‘uneribus, i. cap. 1; Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 23. The Athenians always buried 
to the 5 ΣΕΥ͂ eason. Jie it. CTU. Bes ey a he » Ae " 41 . } * } . Ἰ Ὑ1" “a ρ ἥ 
ren Sopp their dead with the feet to the west (Elian, V. H. v. 14, and ef. the appeal to 
ουδενὶ κόσμῳ. | A ᾿ σ᾽ 1: : , es i ‘ i ᾽ = 
The . % ato] ae ἘΝ eee this custom by Solon, ib. vii. 19; Plut. Sol. 8.9; Paus. i. 40. 5; Strab. ix. p. 


‘ita ut nulla haberetur ratio ordint: scipline publica 2 ' , ᾿ : 
Ll " . ᾿ > a i ͵ i : ΣῈ a Sell 
1] Polyb. 1 νεκροὶ ἐπὶ ἀλλήλοις 94). ἀναισχύντους θῆκας. Reiske conj. ταφάς, which K. adopts 
Vals ae αι: OLVYD. 1¥. yt jp 2 »ιυ . ° Q f LAAT / 


23. ‘elit ett cd Suna pe “μι | 

"Ι]ΜΝ!1}." y "ἣν ecsnatie dnl indtes. διιβαλόνηεν —‘modes of burial.’ θήκας would imply the place of deposit of the dead. 

ἀποθνήσκοντες €KEtYTO — CI. + 49, QPOPMI]COP C7 vinyl π᾿ 1) ’ . ᾿ δὲ , te » . . 

p 5 ὺς νεκροὺς σωρηδὸν ἔμελλον ὅπη παρατύχοι κομίζεσθαι--- ΤΌΡΡΟ shows that Arnold’s translation of θήκας, ‘ modes of burial,’ is quite in- 
rocon. il . ἈἉ. » Toes vEKPOVS ¢ ως NOU? ME“ vi Mp ‘ re = 

᾿ the ying and th é de a (ier Fe ngt t 10. Masses, K. 


Bn ncanh a cae admissible, Cf, Soph. H/. 895. Why may it not mean, ‘they put them into 
»ε} GUI Baby d, ι " wv 7 

. ve! as ἜΝ ‘ne ich, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden?’ 
they were stowed, layer upon layer, like the merchandise in a ship ; Diibees ler othe circumstances, cency ave I γῶν en: 
nh d AR, hae, Re PR Da t,o Α. explains ἀναισχύντους properly as ‘the want of shame, evinced in the 
covered with a little earth.’ Virg. Atm. xi. 207: "ΜΝ: ! ἥν ᾿ : Meee cis 
niolation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling. 


ν " ' δια « eT T . - Ὶ ᾿ ᾿ . 

ἢ ΨὙ}0}ῚῚ ΡΟ 1 1 ΟΡῊῺ ἢ PK 5 unl Le " "ῷ . ἢ γε Ἴ - } 7 , a n ‘ rc 
ra, conruseeque ingentem cedis aceryum Veloe, p. 66: ‘The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
ΥἹ Υ) ΥΥῪ 2" ne | nore ere ant.’ Glan ᾿ . } ᾿ ὦ “ fi as » 
" numero nec honore eremant. else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grave 

; : ᾿ ἜΚ ome +t ofmankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to be he 
Cr H Ὦ wit anak. Reeves eludes. wal dv wate διδοῖς. Ler. vi, 1251: sind, 1 othe y of burials, for coffins we 96 had 
. ΕΟ. ae ΕἸ, 4«4ὺ, } Mi for +h ᾿ i) 7 δ 11} 
‘or the prodigious numbers that fell. 


σπάνει τῶν ἐπιτηδείων. 


Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant, 
+} i e “ΜΝ lt; " 71 subitd γον : he "1d; “W116 εἰ" 
Inter ‘lusa anima nimia ab duleedine aquarum πὰ aque Vl subita pauper as horrida suayit, 
ILE TL Da ¢ he 18 cha Lu a < I, 


1:1 


ies » NEY No?) ᾿ ) ec} T my te nas 1 be ge, ‘thy, aol oe a . ὃ H . . . “ i 
Multague per populi passim loca prompta viasque, & ‘Arough lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,’ P.; “2.6. wool, gar- 


: : nents, honey, ointments, perfumes,’ Bl. Cf. Soph. El. 804: 
rave ἱερά. Luer. vi. 1270: J) » Pp , Sor 94 


NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


/ 
νεορρύτους 
πηγὰς γάλακτος, καὶ περιστεφῆ κύκλῳ, 


ad id > al 
πάντων bo ἐστὶν ἀνθέων. 


Ἂ P see ΄ ‘ > , ὰ 
Dion. 10. §3; Herodian, viii. 5. 18, K. ἐπὶ πυρὰς ἀλλοτρίας. (Cf 
Procop. B. P. ii. 22, καὶ ἐς ἀλλοτρίας θήκας ἐρρίπτουν ἢ λανθάνοντες ἢ βιαζόμενοι 


Luer. vi. 1281: 


‘Namque suos consanguineos aliena rororum 
Insuper instructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces.’ 


riests, with the assistance of the oTavet 


So Boeeaccio: ! ligvers, with 
troubling themselves about any over long or solemn offices, laid the corpse ; 


quick as possible in the first burial place which they found unoec 


τοὺς νήσαντας. The technical term for piling the wood for tl 
Herod. i. 50. 86, 11. 107; 


Lys. 269: Lucian, de Mort. Pereq. Ὁ. 560. τὸν ἑαυτῶν νεκρόν. 
. y | 5 ! 


B. P. ii. 23, ξυννήσαντες : Hom. Od. xv. 321; 


The distributive singular, P., who compares the analogous use of ἀλλήλων͵ 
ce. lxx. 


“ 


Cuarter LIII:—(a.) πρῶτον δὲ ἦρξε κ-.τ.λ. --οι was the first commenc 


ἀνομίας depends upon ἦρξε, not upon ἐπὶ πλέον. It has 


ment of.’ 

therefore, the force of ἀρχὴ ἦν, as in cap. 12. b. i. 93. Ὁ, ὑπῆρκτο αὐτοῦ, and 
f Ϊ 93 if 

i. 6, πέπαυται. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence that abou 


t 


his time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. 


able length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell's Aristop/ 


This subject, which is one of great interest, is treated at consider- 

hanes. ‘We ar 

not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the shor 
I 


This was 


space of a few months, by the influence of terror and recklessness. 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the victory of an evil 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 


trines of the Sophists had been repressed by laws, and by the received opinion 


᾿ 
I 


of good and evil, but now that the insecurity of life and property banish 1 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and 

general disorder and distress removed all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after tl elt 
kind.’—C. Knight. 
hence, in the succeeding clause, we have the plural participle, ὁρῶντες ; ef. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Here. Εἰ. 79. 

Ov. Met. vii. 564. 

‘the sudden change. ἀγχίστροφον properly applies to that which is sudden or 
Procop. B. P. 


oe Ἢ , 4 ; Η 41" r > / ΝΞ" 
11. 21, ἀμφίστροφον τὴν μεταβολήν. So lian, V. H. v. I 3, τὴν οὕτως ἀγχίστροφοι 


ἐτόλμα τις. The indefinite used collecti 


ἀπεκρύπτετο μὴ Kal ἡδονὴν motes 


rl .. , / 
Cf. xxxvil. 2; ἀγχίστροφον τὴν μεταβολῆν- 
xX ρος μ 


quick in turning; here, perhaps, transposition, change of places. 


μεταβολὴν τοῦ τρόπου εἰ ἐπαινεῖν xph. Cf. Herod. vii. 13. ταχείας τᾶ: 


> 4 .] ce / ‘ ; y 
ἐπαυρέσεις. ἀπολαύσεις καὶ ἡδυπαθείας, Sch. ἐπαύρεσις has the general sen 


* use, employment, usufruct,’ * Genuss;’ therefore πρὸς τὸ τερπνὸν become 
necessary to qualify the meaning. ἐφήμερα. U 


TB ca} ) Γ Ga 
Est i. I . V. 4. 
(b.) τὸ προσταλαιπωρεῖν. 


Herod. vi. I 58. 


Even when the precedilg 


Jelf, § 670, 1. 
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verb is construed with a substantive or genitive, the nom. neuter of the article 
ig used, especially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical sentences, when the 
infinitive is conceived as standing to the preceding verb in the relation of the 
accusative, ὁ. 6. effect, operation, or intention, as the verbal notion may require. 
For the use of the dative τῷ δόξαντι καλῷ, see Jelf, ὃ 596, 1—the dativus 
Cf. Thirlwall, 111. 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who, 


commodt. 37 n.: ‘The only exceptions to the general all- 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick friends. 
A striking contrast to the sublime charity which has made the plagues of Milan 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.’ 

τὸ és abr d—‘ thereunto profitable. κατέστη--- was laid down to be, 
as T. K. A. says, that was the place it was henceforth to occupy. 

(c.) θεῶν δὲ φόβος ἢ ἀνθρώπων νόμος. See Luc. vi. 1274, quoted 
above ad lii. a. Note the absence of the article. ‘ Fear of God, or law of man, 
there was none which restrained, &c. So infra, 62. ¢. 
Jelf, § 708, 1. 


expect the gen. abs. 


τὸ μὲν KplvovTes. 
The nominative participle used absolutely, where we should 
Cf. Thue. iv. 23, v. 70; Soph. Ant. 259, φύλαξ ἐλέγχων 
φύλακα; Matt. G. G. § 562; and compare the phrase 6. xlix. e, ἐν τῷ ὁμοίῳ 
καθειστήκει. τῶν δὲ ἁμαρτημάτων---' no one expecting that he had 
a chance of living until judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which he 
might be called upon to pay the penalty of his crimes.’ The ἂν qualifies both 
πολὺ δὲ μείζω τὴν ἤδη κατεψη- 
Observe that μείζω from its position becomes the predicate, and 


the participle and infinitive. 
φισμένην. 
that the aorist ἐπικρεμασθῆναι implies the punishment was suspended, ready 
to fall in due time. ‘The sentence which was already pronounced against them, 
ready at any moment to be put into execution, was far greater than any that a 
and before it fell it was but fair, upon all human 
inciples, that they should snatch some brief enjoyment of life.’ 

So Hor. Od. 11. i. 17, ‘ Destrictus ensis cui super 


human tribunal could award ; 


ἐμπεσεῖν = ἐγκατασκῆψαι. 
ἱπιρίᾷ Cervice pendet.’ ‘In no age or place,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘in which the 


Christian religion has been professed, however corrupted in principle or de- 
praved in practice (if we, perhaps, except the account of the plague of Florence 
by Boccaccio), do we find that that general depravity which Thucydides describes 
This difference can only be 
ascribed to the powerful effects produced by the received belief of a future 


has ensued in consequence of a similar calamity. 


existence upon the minds even of those who, under common circumstances, 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among the Athenians practically 
no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at their 
mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve asa rule of conduct.’ Cf. 
Thirlwall, u. s. 


Cuarter LIV.—(a.) περιπεσόντες. Soc. Ixv. 2, περιπεσόντες ἐσφάλησαν, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate περιπέτεια than as iN 1.43, περιπεπτω- 
kores, τι Vv. not. ἐπιέζοντ ο---δϑ5 ο. 11]. ἐπίεσε δὲ... ἢ ξυγκομιδΐή ----“ were 


Ὁ pressed.’ A sort of nominativus 
pendens, as lib. i. 49, δεδιότες of στρατηγοί. Abresch. explains it as an hypallage 


lor ἀναμνησθέντες... ἔφασκον. 


φάσκοντες of πρεσβύτεροι. 


Cf. supra κρίνοντες. 


Ὶ » / 5 ᾿ 
(ὁ.) ἐγένετο μὲν ἔρις... μή. Ῥ. says the passage is important as bear- 
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ing on the pronunciation of the Greek language. BI. savs, ‘ not only are the 
sounds similar but the ideas cognate,’ λιμὸς being always followed by λοιμός. 
CL Schol. ad Arist. Eq. Tals 


The genitive expresses that from which the action springs, and ἐπὶ represents 


ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος. 7611 § 622. ¢ 
f : 339% 


t was literally, as Bl. 


the action as resting on the object. Awpikos, 


remarks, a war of races, Dorians against Ionians. καταλάβῃ. Cf 
ad xviii. 1. 

(c.) μνήμη... τοῖς εἰδόσιν = ἀνάμνησις. ἀνεῖλε, the technical 
term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where 
Plut. de Pyth. Orae. p. 6: Xen. Anah. iii. 1, 


’ 


) ΥΥῚ x ) a rrearnc +} ὲ “νϑν + αν μην ὁπνολνυνδύδιοω 
Paulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. 


rives the oracle. 
Hudson quotes Fab. 


The connexion of th 
pestilence with Apollo is of course familiar to every one, from 77. 1. 


ia.) δ Tt ἄξιον καὶ εἰπεῖν. Atall events to an extent worth speaki: 


of, for Paus. viii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Cf. 


bi μι: . ae Ἂν os ae ; 
sup. ὥστε καὶ κτείνειν. ἐπενείματο it ravaged’ = ἐπῆλθε. Hesveh.. 


. τ μα 7 
oO Slmliar Caiamitit 


properly of the ravages of wild beasts, conflagrations, : 


° see * 22 , a Ee : h. γ ἢ» 
It denotes passing into a neighbour's ground, t7 ee that remarkable 


passage, /Msch. Agam. 466, 6 θῆλυς ὅρος ἐπινέμεται. τὰ πολυ- 


ανθρωπότατα. See Grote, vi. 219. Perhaps Chios; hardly Lesbos, or the 


fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs. 


CHAPTER 
a y 2 ν 4 
ἡ eS aa és thy Πάραλον 
a A A. 
,* . Ἢ ᾿ . . . Ἷ 1] 7 - } : | - > 
sea-coast district’ of Attica, a tr if piece OF land ΟἹ whicn the apex was 


Sunium, and 


promontory Z, STCY, 


“Ty 


It was hilly Laurium. It deriv 
its importance from the political divisi Lich 1 ave rise. 
59; Plut. V. Solon. xiii. 


. . 
avove, 1.6. 


the of πεδιακοί, Ar. Pol. vy. 9, from 


. . ,* 7 
the plain immediately about Athens. Λαυρίου. 


rl. 6.91; Paus. Att. i. 1; Cramer, ii. p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says 
134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. 
Xen. Vectig. iv. 43. 5. 6pa—‘ spectat or prospectat,’ ‘ looks 

P. says that βλέπει is the more usual phrase, while K. says Thue. nev 


“ ΓΙ . . * , ξ - 
βλέπειν in this sense. but quotes four passages where ὁρᾶν occurs. 
ὧν καὶ τότε. The καὶ τότε. as the Schol. remarks, may refer eith« 


. 


former or the latter part of the clause. 


Cuapter LVI.—(a.) ἐν ναυσὶν immaywyots πρῶτον κ.τ.λ.--οῦ, 


old galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-tral 


ports. Cf. Thirlw. 111. 103. In this counter-invasion, the object of Pericl 


partly have been to diminish the crowd accumulate city ; and perha 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of escape to quit al 
fected home (Grote, vi. 219; Diod. xii. 45). 


ἊΝ 


(b.) ᾿Επίδαυρον. Epidaurus, now Epidauro, the famous seat of the wors 


of Asculapius (v. Smith’s Dict. Biog. s.v. 7Escul.), lay on the eastern shore ΟΣ 


a 
Ii it 


Argolis, nearly opposite Aégina and the harbours of Athens, from whic 


distant only six hours sail. It lies on a small peninsula, protected on th: 


th 


it 
\ 


side by mountains. It was at an early period a Dorian settlement | 


[Boox IL 


ἀλλοιότεροι δηνένων “σὰν paulinale oman ) ] 
ἰότεροι eyevovTo Tas γνώμας. P. says the plu 


"αιτίᾳ εἶχον. So δι᾽ ὀργῆς ἔχειν. Cf. ad ii. 8. 
εῖ 


Thea 
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perhaps originally Ionian), and one of the most flourishing commercial cities of 
tha Fa) yponnese ak " 4 . γ Ὁ. om \ 2 7 Ἢ Ὶ 
th Pele po 6 ¢ (He rod, 1 146; Υ. 83; vil. 99). Besides Cos, Calydnus, and 
Nisyrus, 1t colonized AZgina, which soon surpassed its mother city in com- 
ial importance. In the thirte d fi 
u imports ; hirteenth year of the w: re alsc 1e 
. fully i 1S] ti y ¢ € ie i ] i . si Ἢ 6 a : sai them 
esstully Tesisting an attack of the Argives (v. 53 sq.) 
Cramer, 111. p. 270; Smith’s Geog. Dict. s.v.: 


TPOEX OUNCE. 


| Strabo, Viii. Pp: 
3 Mull. Zin. i. 

Either supply 4 προσβολὴ or 7 πεῖρα, or more probably consider 
the verb used impersonally. Cf. lviii. b. 


(c.) τὴν Αλιάδα. See not. ad i. 105 a. In the seventh year Liv. 45] they 


made a similar descent on this district (Herod. Vil. 137 


| ; Cramer, iii. 258). 
Ilpactas. 


> 1 } . 
Both the singular and plural forms of the 
ea. The town lay on the shore 


hame occur, as of 


, hear the foot of Mount Thornax, and was 
rthest place of the Eleuthero-Lacones on this part of the coast. The 
me is said to have been derived from the noise of the waves (βράζειν). It 


was again ravaged in the seventeenth year of the war by the Athenians and 
« th ~ wal < » elias 

henians alone in the eighteenth year (vii. 18). 

Aristophanes Says, Iw Πρασιαὶ τρισάθλιαι, Pax 


es (vi. 105), and by the At 


! , 242. Leake places it at 
in the Thyreatis, but it more probably stood at Tyro. Cf. Smith 
ict. 8. V.; Crame, ill. 202, | 


re wr 
ULlcCw, 


Voy TLD T ΟΞ : > , 
Cuapter LVIIl.—@drrovras ἡσθάνοντο. θάπτοντας, as Arnold observes 


‘or any mode of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or other- 


T } Ὕ γ ἢ ; 
(Herod. v rrovet κατακαι ες ἢ ἄλλω +6 x ; 
Herod. v. 8, θάπτουσι κατακαύσαντες, ἢ ἄλλως γῇ κρύψαντες ; Bahr 44] 
aie etal ρῶν; ἢ δ ze puy 

idorp ad Suet. Yom. xv.; Tac. Ann. ii. 


t/ 


oc. ; 
73; A‘lian, N. A.x. 22; Bl. ad 

: : | It may therefore either imply here, perceived the 
smoke of the funeral pyres, or saw them 


burying in the exterior Ceramicus., 
t‘oTOoOv—‘a longe r time than in any other invasion,’ Cf. K. ad ΧΙ. Ὁ 


τα. So lviii. 6; ν᾿ not. ad i. 13. 


{" ND γ ἘῸΝ κα ιν san os ais * = 
HAPTER LVIII.—(a.) “Ayvwyv. Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 


SS OF this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
ETL πολιορκουμένην. Cf. 1. 64. 
᾿ \ / rm 1" se 
-) TOUS TPOTEpous. rhe 3000 under Callias (1. 61). 


“a 
‘fof] 
' ἶ 


- 


νοσῆσαι 
sick, having taken the infection from? 


Cuarter LIX.—(a.) HAAolwyto Grote translates by ‘distracted’ (vi, 

Bl. by ‘changed their sentiments, comparing Dio Cass. Ρ. 344. 22. ‘So 
LS. It might also imply their being ‘deranged in mind,’ as Polyb. viii. 
) their being ‘ estranged in sentiment towards Pericles,’ or being changed 
: - 


He worse, as Xeon. Cyr. iii. 3. 9, ‘ having lost their former hich courage and 
ψυν νον" 9 m ; Ἢ ᾿ =i κα se ae 
rmination. The Sch. explains it by μετεβλήθησαν. K. compares iv. 106, 
᾿ pertect implies, ‘that their 
iments had become changed, and had continued so for some time.’ 


nt 


περιπεπτωκότες. 
EvyxXwpetyv—‘to give in, to submit, ἐνδιδόναι, Sch. 
“geben, K., ‘to come to terms by making concessions.’ Cf, lxvyi., 


Hv, 8, 


Bers. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 


᾿ ᾽ ee ἝῚ “ 
19.) πανταχόθ εν---" from the pressure of untoward circumsiances on all 
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ides.’ ἤλπιζε y—" expected,’ asi.1.a. For the fact, see 1. 140. a, 
stoi The 9 ΒΞ nestin ac { wi, 
E DAA ov—‘an extraordinary assem ν." which his position as στρατηγὸς 

v oy L & vary m2 


aa ἃ » ; 
Ἢ. ad xxl. ὁ ἔτι δὲ ἐστρατήγει-.- 
enabled him to summon. Cf. ad xxii. 6. 


. + Ξ- ad . , 4] 
᾿ +s ae . — had not vet been deprived οἵ his pe ne ralship. D tn 
Β., δ, as Seller Says, « - ν a ᾿ Ι fr this office Thuevdides only 
Plutarch and Diodorus mention his removal from s office, IC, 
| Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the former event. 
ΤΟΙ͂Ο ! " ᾿ς 


the fine. : ty a bape 
He i ‘,oc that the stratezi were re-elected in Hecatombzeon; that th 
Θ 7801} 5 Lich | pul < on 


Pel jan army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
reloponnesk I ἷ h 1 ι ᾿ ἊΣ ἄς τς; γὰρ λῷ 
April. and remained forty days, ὁ. 6. till the first week in ἫΝ I aa bh 
Ἐφ , this ev and the time of his re-election, Pericles 
interval that elapsed between this event and the time c 


yr . ν > Sn, } 
} 1 . . .Ω >t: { 6. Arrived 
ν V t 118 iSS¢ vy. vy nen the pe iod for his ΤῈ newul οἵ ol A ὡ 
CONVORC nl asse :) } e] ι 11 


; ; ruace he called 
is re-election; which might in loose language be called, 
his enemies prevented his re-election; which mi; 


I i 4 al’ (ὙἹ 1 Cf. Thirlwall, 111. 142. 
‘taking away the office of general’ (vi. 226, τος : 
ἀπαγαγὼν Κ΄. explains by ‘ablenken, ‘to divert. hen 
ω . 5 : ; on ἢ ‘ss dispirited 
the irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer and less dis] 
1e “" «τι ) A ΞΡ 


7 ᾿ . Η ᾿ τ) ἢ ionsel ft 
ἠπιώτερον refers to their feelings towards himself 


Bl. translates, ‘to divert 


a ° y 
state of mind. i : 43 
ἀδεέστερον. The disheartened condition of their own minds. 
adec pov. e disl 


Cuaprer LX.—(a.) καὶ προσδεχομένῳ. One might be tempted to tr. 
HAPTER LX.—(a. ; 


“ ῥ ) ) y . of ° } it tl Ink > t -ς ‘ ΠΥ ν( at 10 Kal 
» I d I ll n the edi ΤῈ are right in ¢ on nectil Kal 
Li as ¢ Cll (ὃ & μὲ ἔ ᾽ A } : | 
Vee ”) ᾽ . A AC Ue c Ud LV 
W th ne Ka re EKKA 0 lay l ( ἶ Tt p 0d δεχομ €ev@ 8 ands iS e ¢ ἶ f 
] MOL ζ 


: ; j wh. . b. 
i su | 1 Li ms as BovaAc mEVOLS € * ) 2 ( λ i ει Ov BovAou Vv@ /] Ἢ, 4 
Δ Ε en \ ΟἿΣΙ « vUs ) στι ( Τί Tt 7 θ ε NV 


ὃ Yu Larhs: 2. 99 cations of ana i 
τὰ τῆς ὀργῆς. Rather more genegal than opy?, } erhaps indice 5 of ang 
ll i . ω . - .° 2 » "Ta Py nit ™ 
‘s is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it 1s quit 
έμψωμαι As this 15 the reaqaing 7 Ἷ τς: , 
sind 1 o . ; γέ τσ 1F 
μέ; ' who indeed gives the subjunctive ina 


γν 
=9 


Ag 
useless to read μέμψομαι with Bekke 
similar collocation, Vill. 109. 


i j ΤΟΥ T 4 tpn d UD, 
As the antithetical word is σφαλλομένην rep pec ie. 


(b.) ὀρθουμένην. To 
| ἱ ; -asse Proceeding a str 
overthrown, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in p str 
if ἡ}! ᾿ ἷ ss . 5 52} 12 a ἣν 1. i. 
from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. 2 Tin 


rare os , Φ συ _* than 
, ἢ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον εὐπραγοῦσα»ν ---' than 


‘um comme ) οὗντα. : 
ΝῊ  ἑ“Ζ“ωἑ itizens. Livy has a well-known 
hen prosperous in the case of individual citizens. avy has : 
ar ἡ ica i is 6 ivatas res facilé salvas prebet; 

imitation, xxvi. 36: ‘ Respublica incolumis et privatas res 1ξ 
: sei a yos— 
ide serves.’ καλῶς φερόμενι 
publica prodendo tua nequidquam serves. | p pele 
t r - . ὅ 9 ” > ae γ}}) ym 7)}γ)γΟ 5) ἰδίῃ, 
‘ when it goes well with him” T.K.A. rather, ‘when he is going on pros} a 
) it | 4 4 ΟΝ. Ve 
$ . δα ‘f. v. τς and 16, and Xen. (£con. 
like a vessel with a favouring breeze. Cf. v. 15 an , an wre 
, , ε / € πασαι ( 0 bec λ 
17, εὖ φερομένης Tis γεωργίας ἔρρωνται καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι τέχναι ἃ »q aa 
: > . ᾿ ὴ 7077071 On. ile 
διασώζεται---" is enabled to carry out his own preservaiv 


’ 


Krig. 
sup. ch. 40. a., διαφεύγειν. ἐὰν 
Used as we ourselves use when for since. 
e coy nocests. reat 

ras ἰδίας. If we do not, as Krig. suggests, ! 
We have 


[5} ὅν See Kriig. on Xen. 
C.) OTWOTE. 


Anab. iil. 2. 2. i: di farina abc 
ἰδίᾳ, tr. ‘private calamities,’ i.e. calamities of ws private cuizens. 

. ; ~ Sas , 

i sh. xxxXvil.; ee 1. 68, τῶν ἰδίᾳ διαφόρων. j 
τὰ ἰδία διάφορα, sup. ch. xxxvii.; but see 1. , τῶν ἰδίᾳ φ celia νιν. 
ἀμύ Ν he active voice—‘ ward off evil from her,’ come 
ἀμύνειν. Note the active »f se mindladiios® 

juni st carefully distinguish from ἀμύνεσθαι, ‘from our Ν 
The junior student must carefully distinguish from 4; τ; ane 
5 ne ¢ 0 , 
καὶ μὴ K.7t.A.—‘and not do what you are doing now, letting go y toa 
ΠῚ Ι "ily : ) SS ale 
&e ἀφίεσθε must not be altered as in some MSS. to ἀφ 

° - ed 7 CC ! ul Cll. 
Popp. refers to Hermann. ad Vig. p- 759 : 
ξυνέγνωτε. So used 


Oe 


θαι: 


for it is epexegetical to δρᾶτε. 


Cyrop. i. 6. 19 ; Pflugk, ad Eurip. Hee, 178. 
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ii. 73—‘ united with me in determining.’ Cf. ξυνδιέγνωτε infr. ec. 64. a.; 5” 
αἰτίας ἔχετε, cf. 1. 18. a. 40. c.; and δὲ ὀργῆς ἔχειν, v. 29. 

(4.) γνῶναι τὰ S€0vTa—‘ to know what the interests of the state require.’ 
Popp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole js supplied by Arist. 
Rhet. ii. τ. 3. ptrAdmorAts—‘ patriotic,’ 


‘Some grammarians have 
objected to this word, as not Attic. 


Duk. ad vi. 92, has shown that it is. 
ks on the nature of ancient patriotism, 
see Comte Franz de Champagny’s Les Césars, ii. 391. χρημάτων 
κρείσσων ---ἃ somewhat elliptical form of speaking—‘ superior to the influence 
of bribes.’ The converse χρημάτων ἥσσων occurs Arist. Plut. Vv. 362. 

ἐν ἴσῳ ἐστὶ καὶ μὴ εἰ--' perinde ac si non,’ 


For some most interesting remar 


‘is tn just the same position as 
if he had never had the conception ;’ on ἐνεθυμήθη, cf. supra 40. b. 

aupdrepa— both qualifications.’ οὐκ ἂν ὁμοίως. Se. ὥσπερ εἰ 
oixelws— convenienter, ‘e re civitatis,’ Popp. and 
others. I think the use of the word is to be explained by wh 


φιλόπολις εἴη. 
at is said i. 70, 
τῇ γνώμῃ οἰκειοτάτῃ és τὸ πράσσειν τι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς (τῆς πόλεως) χρῶνται: and 
here, therefore, οἰκείως will mean ‘as if they belonged to it, and took its in- 
terests to heart; loyally, dutifully. τοῦ 8€—i.e. τοῦ εὔνου τῇ πόλει, 
which is also the subject of νικωμένου, at least I do not see the use of introducing 
an αὐτοῦ with some editors. Similarly πωλοῖτο is passive ; ‘all would be bartered 
jor this one thing, se. χρημάτων. The genitive is that of price, which is cor- 
rectly explained, as in Latin, by the ellipse of ‘ pretio,’ τοῦ γε ἀδικεῖν 
Ξ "0 have injured, T. K. A. Why so? This sort of comment seems to me 
) introduce unnecessary confusion and uncertainty into the student’s mind. 
means to be a wrong-doer, to stand to you in the position of a wrong-doer. 
dee note supra on πλουτήσειε, xlii. ὁ 


ιν 
It 


Cuarrer LXI.—(a.) kap γάρ, The connexion is, ‘I am innocent, for 
circumstances forced us into war,’ Kriig. αἵρεσις yeyévnra:— when 
the choice between peace and war has been offered to them. εἰ δὲ 
ἀναγκαῖον ἣν puts the case hypothetically, with an assumption of its occur- 
rence—‘ but say that it was necessary either to give way at once, and submit to 
me's neighbours, or at the expense of peril to come successfully out of the contest ;" 
the participles without the article as usual indicate the condition under which 
the following verb is predicated. ὃ φυγὼν K.T.A.—* why then in that 
case the man who has shrunk from the danger is more censurable than the one 
who has stood to face it. 


(0) ὁ αὐτός eipi— the same im opinion,’ 56. TH γνώμῃ, as iii. 38, where 


θ words are found. οὐκ étlorapat—J do not withdraw from it? 
μεταβάλλετε, sc. τὴν γνώμην, lit. transfer your opinion to the other side ᾿ 
you (emphatic) ἐξ is who change. Kriig. cites as another instance of μεταβάλλω 
it] Isoc. iv. 125, τοσοῦτον μεταβεβλήκασιν ὥστε ταῖς 


Cf. Plat. Rep. 564 a. 


th 
vu 


/ ~ > 
τυλιτείαις πολεμοῦσι. ἀκεραίοις. 


Somewhat 
p τῷ ὑμετέρῳ. Kriig., from Lobeck ad Soph. Ajaz, 
P74, remarks that, ὑμέτερος generally is rendered conformable in construction 
to the govern ing word: tr. ‘your infirm ity of purpose.’ 
Possession of each man’s Seeling, D, 


etical— scatheless. 


ἔχει---" pain is in 
I should prefer understanding ἔχει as it 
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has been previously explained, 7.¢. nearly equivalent to παρέχει. Cf. ch. 
and oy the ANNOYANCE cake 9 itsel/ Selt 1} each = Β case. +5 

λυποῦν is not ‘ pain’ in the abstract, but ma which is e Sp you, 
μεταβ 0 λ ἢ «ς- -α great reverse of fort ne, and that too all a a aden. 
raves ἢ. wee note on ὀλίγαι ἀμύνειν, 1. 50. 6, and ὮΝ ‘ not bold 3° Kit 
in;’ but ἐγκαρτερεῖν also implies the notion of endurance—endure to th 


is than &, as the figure called Attic attraction 
We should have rather expected ois than ἅ, as the figure « 


ΠΟΙ Ἂ ' τς 
. δ κα > > ry 1 UL TOVT ty 
ren rally ha 1 lace in such colloeat Ions. But I Op} Ξ quotes δυνήσονται ἃ 
PAA Ch "δ pete i ἣν 


γνώωσιν εΎΚαρτερειν. αν ae 
- 4 a 7 A] , nyo 
{ Σ yov— hal MhICh occ 

1c.) 91 λειστῳ παραλόγῳ ξυμ, VC d Bu 


, γ᾽} γ"7 7? 
. s7 ὦ ΨΥ "71" 00d 
ry J; {70} lO Our Calc lati nS: ΝΟ o7reates UMNLLA ποία. 
ἡ Γι εις 70 ( [ 


v ΐ 1, 78. infr a see no occasion for Kriig 
Tou πολέμου TOY παράλογον, 1. 7 8. infra, ὃς. a. I 


greatest co 


. Heh ees τ 
sniecture, πλείστῳ τῷ πρὸς τοις ἄλλοιϑ. [his refers to 
conjecture, πὶ τῳ τῷ. , 
i . he a tae δέν 
devastation of their lands, and their crowded condition in the city. 
OVastuall ] \ L MiSs, al eee 
. OES ἘΤῚ 
, 10 " ὲ »} 6 ‘ en sla s a high spirit. 
podvnua. Cf. supra, and ch. ; 
le Ἶ | } ‘of correspondent character. 
πάλοις--- that are a fine of correspoi 
: ae mee ee Cy f, ἀξιώματος &paveta, xxxvii. Ὁ. sup. 
ἀξίωσιν. As ini. 69, 11. 37; , ἀξιώμα ᾿ 
] ὃ 4 : > ore ὦ 
j τα DY γύ ση ς ὃ ὁ Ens ‘hi or . lene nas upon ἐλλείπει. Pee note n 
J Ἵ Γ : Ι ἣν ς - ; - . . 7 . , . 
jons φύσεως, ch lv.—‘that reputation which is property his, 4. 
χοῦὐση 59 put ews, Ike al Ve / : 
to him as a property and which we look for naturally in him. 
ich ἢ mm.’ YN OAVTAS. 
μὴ ποοσηϊ TNS is ‘that to ond Ch ἢ has 20 claim. aTraar Y 7) 0 
͵ Ρ' Tp ι " ‘ . ; =: ᾿ 2 
; : ; i and tr. ‘having done with ari 
See note on ἀπολοφυράμενοι, c. 46 ad fin., and tr. ‘having done with gre 


j ’ / ST ies: 
affairs.’ ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι. Se. xpewv—‘lay 
| The word is used in the LXX. 


ble by the hand. See also ἀντιλαμβάνονται, supr. ch. 8. 


} 
ΟΝ Nrivate 
J L 


LJ yppes yireelt instead to 
mSTedad : 2, AAAVESS YOuUrse 1) 5 ]} ὦ, to. 


taking the 


‘ ’ This would formerly have been 
Cuapter LXII.—(a.) τὸν πόνον. This would formerly ha 


Ἷ 1 νὴ slo Ἷ y We νῷ 
] ,γ. and indeed even now in translation we al 


1) 


i} ὶ Tryarr) ΓΕ 
scribed as an accus. absolute 


‘ : 
1] ρ , 71 regard to your labour in the war :’ yet i 
cCOmpeliead to a’ ΐ t) ῃ : : ; a 
id it 01 at the words are in grammatical comb! 
consider with Pop o, thi —— 
| AS GAOKELT@ EP 


f "δ “ον +n tatamen 
with ἀπέδειξα ὑποπτευόμενον, as if no such parentheti il statement 


: ! ἢ.» Sain ki 
: ] " ὃ πόνος ὑποπτεύεται μὴ γένηται πολὺ: 
οἷς had intervened. We should say 6 πόνος ὑποπτεύεται μὴ ὝὙΕενη : 
j ἢ ὃ πόνος γένηται πολύς, and therefore ἀπέδειξα τὸν π 
well as ὑποπτεύεται μὴ ὃ πόνος γένηται πολύς, and thei : 


i iti r of speakin καὶ ἐκ 
¢ 4 q oe δ ἡ ) δ peaking. x 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς ὑποπτευόμενον 15 a legitimate Way ΟἹ speaking 


‘ even thi go no farther” Cf. with this way of spe 


το] qui ventit ipse 


‘ Audiat hee tantum, 


: secon as 
is not Vi clear 
POSSCES 4 


a j should reiter to 

act ¢ I I ἡ 
* il 4 Ἂμ fo / ‘OY that th 8. ¢ Avantadg , atiaci 
SUI uct 0 ἢ ONAWO @ TOOE VT χρχ yy ws γ rs 


i 


‘oll kwardly, but I take the 
Ϊ ν pathar awir ‘ | ) a 
you. The next words, μεγέθους πέρι, follow rather awkwardly, = 
(/ ἐξ. ALS ιι » A . ἢ 
} 


5 ͵ 
$n 
ἐδ SCOT ) } i. 


"νὰ γὼ e. pointing out what Is 1m] 
quite parenthetically (on ¢/ I ) : hires 
i f recresis t “ thel > apx7nv 18 
in the τόδε, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it; then ἐς ἀρχή 

“»" : . NO Sa a He Others. as ἐμ a 
domini a. ὃν ‘jor empire, ἢ. δ. tor mainta ning it. ξ 
μεγέθους πέρι *COnRNECTE εἶ with t he CxXTenRT of your empire. ; | 
“alte mpale Davicles did not mean. to say that, et 
Popp. supplies ἐνεθυμήθην, but surely Pericles did not mean to 8a} 


ὁ plain and p: a fact 
statesman as he was, he had never considered so plain and patent a f 


] 


Ty)? ρί 


οὔτ εγ5 


elt ‘ 
VCLVe 
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Besides the adjunct, ἐν τοῖς πρὶν λόγοις points to something else. We must 
therefore understand ἐχρησάμην, or some notion contained in it, ‘have in no 
former speech availed myself of it as a means of persuading you. And why? 
‘ Because the pretension which it involves is somewhat of a boastful character’ 
Surely these words are sufficient to show that he had had the conception in his 
mind. See note on ἐνεθυμήθη, ch. xl. b. 

(ὁ.) μερῶν ---ἰ those parts of the world open to man’s use.’ So viii. 46. He 
speaks of τὸ τῆς θαλάσσης μέρος. There is no necessity to conjecture κτῆσιν. 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance. 
γέμεσθε. Cf. i. 2, ἃ. 

(c.) βασιλεὺς and ἔθνος stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo—‘ there is no one, be it king or be it nation.’ See supra, 53, 6. ἄλλο is 
κατὰ χρείανἁ---- 
tr. ‘this power is not to be found in your having the 
use of your houses or your land, which you think great things to have been 
deprived of’—or κατὰ may denote comparison, ‘is not ἃ thing you should com- 
pare wtth,’ 

(d.) abt @v—‘ for the sake of them. Matth.. § 368, and Jelf, § 488, 3. 
‘Most of these genitives of the cause or aim of the action, were formerly 
explained by an ellipse of ἕνεκα or χάριν. 


used as it very commonly is, in the sense of besides. 


‘in respect of the use of ;’ 


μᾶλλον ἣ od. 
stance of the idiom called redundant negative. See i. 95. 


A good 
Popp. quotes 
Hermann, ad Vig. p. 799; Hartung de Part. ii. 170; Matth. § 455, 3, to 
which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3. But perhaps the best discussion upon the 
subject is to be found in Buttmann’s able appendix to his edition of the 
Midias, Excursus xi. p. 149. His principle is,—‘ Ratio hujus usus commodé 
in plerisque videatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi negantis infinitivus iste (or, 
is here, it need not be an infinitive) cum hegatione non sit instar objecti, sed 
adjectus tantum ad exprimendum effectum ;’ i.e. when the result is negative, 
ἃ negative is associated with it, even where a negation belongs to it from the 
previous part of the sentence. So in the French idioms cited by Jelf, § 749, 
—‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu’il ve faisait l'année passée. 

κηπίον. It has been supposed that this refers to a particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French translation of Zevort has ‘Ja parure et lornement.’ 
The more usual interpretation is a garden, or pleasure ground. The German 
ir, ‘ein Lustgdrtchen.’ Popp. says ‘ noti Athenis recentioribus temporibus ameeni 
Epicuri hortuli, et alii.’ This is true, but only of ‘ recentiora tempora.’ On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, &c., 
imoug the Athenians, see note on κῇπος, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 164; 
Bekker’s Charicles; Kitto’s Palestine, p. 26; Card. Wiseman’s Lecture on the 
subject. ἐγκαλλώπισμα is, says Bl., a very rare word, which I 
have not observed except in the later historians (Procopius, &c.). Probably 
their adoption of it arises from an imitation of the present passage. BI. tr. 
‘gay embellishment.’ πρὸς. Cf. Jelf, § 638. 
ktnuéva. So the majority of MSS. Others, however, read προκεκτημένα. In 
‘fact MSS. vary so continually between these two prepositions when found in 
Composition, that I should generally have little scruple in adopting that which 
gave the best sense. The latter would here mean what he has been possessed of 
“fore his reduction to slavery, and this Kyiig. and Engelman’s editions give. 

νὰ 


προσκε- 
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opp. and Bl. retain the former, and explain whatever we are possessed of in 
addition to freedom; but 1 believe t 
acquisiti s. Bekk. edits προσεκτημένα, from an old Ionic perf. εκτήμαι, On the 
] 


round, 


Ἰ 
᾿ 
ἱ 


suppose, th ) l a iorm ; but 


I 
a case where sO many Variations are known to occur, this looks like 


criticism, μὴ χείρους. Cf. supra, xlv. Ὁ. 

aupérepa—i.e. as expl ined afterwards, κατὰ τὸ κατασχεῖν Kal διασώσαντες 
παραδιδόνα. That κατέσχον means retained their hold upon—maintamne 
seems clear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from thé 


ted 


passage » QUOTOCU 


(€.) κτωμένους". » distinction from κεκτημένους, and tr. 


᾿ " 
the attempt to acquire, φρονήματι. .καταφρονήματι. ΟἹ 


course the play upon the words is obvious, but I have seen no very successfu 
Ἴ . 1 « 

. ᾿ 7 . a 7 εἴς ᾿ δ ot ale sy . 
attempt to keep it up in translation. ‘Not only with spirit, but also with 
spirit of ¢ OnTeM al Aes ͵ Non-se uli ment avec confiaa ce Marts avec déedain, Zevort 
ε Nicht ny 

AVEC Ui 


oe . 
adain 18 


: pes ἘΞΞ: 
tung, sondern auch mit Verachtung, Engelman. Dis- 


A 


᾽ 


hink, the nearest English word to καταφρόνημα, as here used. 


( ertainly it scarcely 


I 
Dionvs. Hal. reprehends the verbal jingle. 


} | ] 


dignity of historical composition, but these woracs were supp sed to be adaressetl 


to an audience of very mixed character, and carry an air of authenticity with 
them. αὔχημα. Kriig. well has ‘prahlerische Keckheit.’ It is not 
easy to render into English, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or 

Ϊ Ὶ Cf. vii. 66. 


Z ὡ “ὦ J ν al ] , 
DOaASTT2 ὑ CONLACICE. 
4 ῳ 
. 


γ 7 } } 
grounded upon yudqment 
»» i « « 


, / t 
γνώμῃ πιστεύῃ---" has a confidenc 
καταφρόνησις. It certainly is possible 


+ 


to supply ἐκείνῳ with the antecedent to és; but it is ἡ 


Γ 


think, in accordance with tl to translate as Kriig., ‘ but ai 1s 


A , 1c : ν > > λ ὅ i δ 
contempt, when a man,’ &e. ᾿ i, § 9, 2. ere epee 


Tuy 7S - ΤΌΝΟΥ rOrlune J The 5467 l i¢ side das the other . a tail tag 


and no favour. For ἀπὸ see i. ΟἹ, 6, and compare ἐκ Tov ὁμοίου, 


. 9 ~ ‘ , . ss . ἃ, . Γ, 
with ἐκ του UTepppovos, which I Suppose means proce Ging out 0 


WhICh αἰδα αὐ 8 the roe : having ws ΟΠ Ι th a AISA an} Ue op ru, accorall 


true meaning ΟἹ the pre position. D. has “4, th} a high spirit. 


ἐχυρωτέραν παρέχεται ‘ quarantees boldness (as vi such cases) 


ἐλπίδι re «.7.A. See this translated 1. 9. a. ἀπὸ τ 


""» > 7 ee r20nt/ 
χόντων---' proceeding from (i.e. grou? ded unon) existing resor 


writes, ‘Ta ὑπάρχοντα esse presentem rerum copiam, opes pres 
“ ° ; m > al ᾿ ὦ _— gee ae 
docet Gail.’ I would not therefore, with D., render present reatities. 


y 


nw pdvota— forecast. 


Cuaprer LXIII.—(a.) τῷ τιμωμένῳ τῆς wérXews—‘ the honour re 
Cf. note on τῷ μὴ μελετῶντι, 1. 14, 2, and Jelf, ὃ 436. γ. 


ᾧπερ ἅπαντες. One good MS. has ᾧ ὑπὲρ ἅπαντας, which Krug. does 


by the stat ᾿ 


disapprove, and which the German translator has adopted. μηδὲ vot 


° ἔ 7 ; , νὰ — Law ao 
K.7T.A.—‘ nor consider the struggle to be about one matter simply, whether yor | 


to have slawe ry instead of freedom. but that it also respects the loss (lit. deprive 


" . Ἂ iM ! .} , , . . “22 Oe ” 4 rye 
tion) of empire, and peril on account of the animosities which you have ὁ 


in its exercise, i.e. with most nutions it might be a simple struggle wh 
k 


wr” τοῦ 


they were to be freemen by victory or slaves on defeat; but to the latter 
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/ 
would have two aggravations: (1) the loss of a dominant position; (2) the 
il which arises from the animosity engendered by it. ὦ ν is certainly 
Upon this usage of ἀπεχθάνομαι see a good note by Wunder, Gd. R 


(h.) τόδε. 


Since this must refer to τὸ ἐκστῆναι τῆς ἀρχῆς, it cannot be 


governed by δεδιώς. I should therefore take δεδιὼς independently and connect 


‘ a] in his prese nt alarm, any one is jor playing the 
nood quiet man, in this way, 


τόδε with ἀνδραγαθίζεται 


The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prove 


Wt, eee ee EY : sll ‘ ; ᾿ 
that avopa yabicecOar cannot take an accusative: I] interpret κατα τόδε ‘in respect 
of this point, nor does it seem to me necessary to read τῷδε. Cf. iii. 40. 


. 


δ 3 
9 


"ἡ." ᾿ at ’ ase : , : 
(c.) ὥς τυραννίδα. Because Cleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 
ὡς, Dobree would strike the word out here. But, as the editors observe, 


—latalon ew ‘ohahly wut ὃ f 
Pericles would probably put forward the notion less coarsely than Cleon. 


/ > 
πόλιν ἀπολέσειαν 


Chis 


οἱ τοιοῦτοι κιτιλ, The sentence is somewhat elliptical 


"i : wate oe oo ; 
to both clauses. ‘ People of this sort (sc. of ἀνδραγαθιζόμενοι τόδε), 
ὃν / 


thar «ul tran oF . ᾽ > Ὶ “4 
either when living’ where they could influence others (i.e. when members of a 


community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own devices 


in « 27] , ᾽ ; ὃ . . δ . ν ᾿ 
(as in ἃ colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 
\ ‘ , ᾽ . . - 
τὸ γὰρ ἄπραγμον κ.οτ.λ.---“ for quiet is not maintained except 
: . ᾿ γ lal 42 ᾿ ᾽ , i > . . . 
when it has the power of action for an auxiliary (met. from the lisposition of 
mili 


1 
Ail 


uitary forces), nor is i in a dominant city that it is of any use, but in a sub- 
ect one, to insure security in one’s submission (or unmolested submission). This 
I believe to be the force of this somewhat difficult passage ; τὸ ἄπραγμον is the 
subject of ξυμφέρει, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject to 


be ἀσφαλῶς δουλεύειν without forcing the meaning of these words. What would 
ha war _ , - 4 ‘ ‘ ἢ “ 

be ἀσφαλῶς δουλεύειν in an ἄρχουσα πόλις Ὁ Gottleber quotes from Dem. οὐκ 
ae AL ee A f > ἃ - - “a , 
ἠδυνήθη πώποτε τὴν πόλιν οὐδεὶς ἐκ παντὺς τοῦ χρόνου πεῖσαι τοῖς ἰσχύουσι μέν, μὴ 


>/ =\ / ͵ , > ~ / ‘ 
θίκαια O€ πράττουσι, προσθεμένην ἀσφαλῶς δουλεύειν ( p. I 8, 203). 


Cuapter LXIV.—(a.) παράγεσθε. The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Latin se-, away from, 1. 6. what is right ; hence tr. seduced. 
Ur it may mean ‘ be not brought over to their way of thinking. Cf. i. 29. ¢. 
ξυνδιέγνωτε. Cf. ii. 60. ¢. εἰ kal—‘ if, as has turned out to be the 
case, true though it be that, &e. Popp. considers that these words continue 
to exert their force on ἐπιγεγένηταί re. Iam inclined, however, to think that 
ie latter is ‘quite an independent clause; had it not been so, Kriig. contends 
Thue, would have written, καί, not τε. On the 


Ἰ ; ] " > ν᾽ il rn . . 5 . . 7 
whole Bloomf. well compares Tacit. Agric. 27, ‘ Iniquissima hee bellorum con- 


ἐλπίδος. Cf. i. 1. 


WL. ι " " " a τὸ . . . . wi 9 
“ilo est; prospera omnes 5101 vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’ 

Ὦ λ ἔ ys ὡ > : - 

σ.) mé€pos τι. Cf. i, 74.3 Jelf. § 579. 4. μᾶλλον, se. still more 
than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. 


fvayKkatws—‘ as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped.’ On this particu- 


ἔδυ is , Ἐπ ; ᾿ ᾿ 
‘ar usage of the adverb, see note on iii. 40; and on the sentiment, Soph. Phil. 


1316. ἐν ἔθει hv—‘ was the way of this state, was habitual to it.’ 
Kriig. cites ἐν τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ὄντες, 1.8; ‘and now let it not find any impedi- 
7 in you, i.e. let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an 
Sbstacle in you. Nothing is gained that I can see by the conjectures κολουθῇ 
or καταλυθῇ. 


2 
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(c.) ἐς αἴδιον. This occurs again, iv. 63, but is, as Kriig. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally falls 
when excited. νῦν wote—‘nune tandem aliquando.’ Popp. 
ὑπενδῶμεν. The Schol. explains ὑποχαλάσωμεν, ‘give way a little,’ 
καὶ ἐλασσοῦσθαι, i.e. as well as to experience the opposite. ‘ All human 
things wane as well as wax.’ καταλελείψεται. On these 80- 
called paulo-post futures, see Matth. $ 498; Rost, 116. 9; and Jelf, § 407. 1. 
Ἑλλήνων. The construction passes from the participle to ὅτι, aS sometimes 
from the infinitive, and vice versa from ὅτι to the infinitive. See Popp. here, 
and on i. $7; or with Kriig., we may consider that the clause follows μνήμη, 
as explanatory of what is implied in it, ὁ. 6. ‘the memory that we as Greeks ow 
Greeks have held the largest sway. On the Athenian Empire, see i. 80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of ἤρξαμεν would refer the 
words to a period twenty-seven years before the war. But Pericles did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and, as 
has been remarked, even if ἤρξαμεν were strictly here a past tense, it might 
have been used in reference to the future καταλελείψεται. πρός 
ξύμπαντας καὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστου:---' against all collectively or severally ; an in 
stance of the disjunctive τὲ καί, two cases are supposed, and these happen t 
differ. It is hyperbolical to say that they had ever fought the Greeks collectively, 
though such language might well be used by an orator respecting the Pelopon- 
nesian league. Buttmann quotes this passage in his lexicographical notice of 
κατὰ (Dem. Midias, p. 185) as an instance of the fact that such phrases as 
καθ᾽ ἑκάστους become almost substantival in their nature, and therefore stand in 


clauses as nouns, and with the government of nouns; ¢.g. ‘hic, καθ᾽ ἑκάστου: 


us — 


pendet a preepositione πρός; nam sisine illa jungas verbo, hoe dicas “ singulatim 
Μ“ 
᾿ 


ἐρϑὲ restitimus.”’ See the other cases there quoted, and cf. ἔστιν ois, an 
similar phrases. T. K. A. in this passage misquotes Poppo’s Greek, and 
ferring to Buttmann without examination, informs the reader that the latter 
considers the words to stand for καὶ τοὺς καθ᾽ ἑκάστους. εὐπορωτάτην 
‘most thoroughly furnished with all things.’ μεγίστην, Popp. observes. 
1as reference not merely to extent and number of houses, but also to population. 
It is well known that in Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated 
at 10,000. ‘This, counting the inmates of each house, inclusive of slaves, as 12, 
vives 120,000 inhabitants. The average number of free citizens in classical 
times was 20,000. See Boeckh, P. E. of Athens, i. 46; Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, 
p- 387; Wachsmuth, il. i. 2, § 32. 

(d.) καίτοι. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we must, with 
Hartung and Kriig. (not as T. K. A. says, ‘with Popp.,’ who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in ὃ δὲ 
δρᾶν K.T.A.—* and yet while the easy-going man finds fault with all this, he, om 
the contrary (δὲ), who is anxious to be up and doing (or, anxious to effect SOME” 
thing), will of himself (i.e. without being urged by me) emulate it’ It must, ] 
think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the unusual meaning ‘atguwi,’ but now,to the word in this place. See Jelf, 
7}. 1. τὸ μισεῖσθαι. Cf. vi. 16. ἕτεροι ls added, as 
Kriic. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pre 


serve their distinct nationality, and are not to be confounded with the val- 


[ Boox Ἢ 
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quished. ἐπὶ peylorots—‘ for the most exalted objects.” Cresar’s 
favourite sentiment, referred to by Arn., will recur to most ἰδ: cf Buri ) 
Phen. 524: εἴπερ γὰρ ἀδικεῖν χρή, τυραννίδος πέρι κάλλιστον aBucetv. i ἢ 
ἡ λαμπρότης ... δόξα. See note on Granville Sharp’s canon. The occur- 
rence of re after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pas- 
sige comes under the rule. One MS. omits the re, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, “ our present splendour which will form our future adie ἦἾ or 
even if the τε be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. ‘ that which is at 
once both our splendour at the present, and our glory for the future.’ | | 

( προγνόντες. This is parallel to the expression ἡ πρόνοια αὐτοῦ 7 ἐς 
τὸν πόλεμον (c. Ixv.), and is well rendered by Arn., ‘ providing in your decision 
for your future glory ; then és τὸ αὐτίκα μὴ αἰσχρὸν is ἃ sort of Mestad take 
ertainly is not disgraceful for the present. He would insinuate, that though 


immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing } 
i entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain tet ie τ 

This seems to me better than to say, with all the eilitore τὸ μνῶν 
καλὸν ad τὴν ἔπειτα δόξαν et τὸ αὐτίκα μὴ αἰσχρὸν ad τὴν παραυτίκα λαμ δε 
respicit.. What sort of ἃ λαμπρότης would that be which was only sii 


αἰσχρά ? 


CHAPTE .V.—(a.) αὐτό Temi ici 
ΞῈ ῬΤῈΝ LXV.—(a.) αὐτόν. Wemight have anticipated αὑτόν, but practi- 
ρα] 4 ray t > +¢ ‘ γ > ᾿Ξ. - ; ji 
ally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we have therefore αὐτὸν 
in reference p pe “ , . 
erence to them. παραλύειν τῆς ὀργῆς. The acc. is more 
common, Krig. Bl. says the gen. is only imitated by Dio Cassius. May it 
| be a sort of partitive gen. ‘ remit somewhat of their anger’? Of. inf. c. xxv 
ἃ, Or may it not have αὐτὸ rstood, s es ill Βα ἐδ 
ee. 2 have αὐτὸν understood, so that the construction will be like 
παραλύειν orparnins, Herod. vii. 38, to remit from military service, and ov παρέ- 
λυσαν τῆς ἀρχῇς, Thuecy 11 a 7 rcuse fr is ; ft 
a | ρχῆς, hucyd. vii. 16, did not excuse from his command? Cf. the 
me phrase, viil. 54. Op uwpmevos—‘ having less to start from’ Cf 
our phrase, ὦ start in life, and see note on i. 144, a. οἰκοδομίαις 
᾿ ὁ. oll ) τ ) ] ae Ἶ τῷ . . ͵ 
ἰ.6, οἰκίαις. Popp. But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises 
lust as we sneak of ὁ far 1,77: 9? V3 4 1 . “ti 
just as we speak of ‘farm buildings?’ Editors connect these datives with 
KQAQ, . c t of. j i] ‘ . 
and On κατασκευαῖς, cf.i. 10 Ὁ, and ii. 16. Jelf, § 604. Arn. remarks 
that thourh they ; ave Te τρ 7 ir Ὁ : ᾿ | 
though they might have removed much of their furniture, &c., they would 
nrae 29 I Ixy ava 4 1 _ 4 9 : : 
pra tically have lost the use of it, and that indeed the term would include the 
colonnades round their houses which were of course destroyed by the enemy 
(7; > ; ᾿ . i ; ὧν of 
(0) ov μέντοι γε. A second statement opposed to ἀνεπείθοντο, the first 
being i6:@ δὲ ἐλυποῦντο. Popp ἐζημί i ‘cted. him 
, yo pp. ἐζημίωσαν χρήμασιν --- mulcted him 
aga Ree EE Aan 1} 
asum of money. The dative is instrumental. Cf. φυγῇ ἐζημίωσαν, iv. 65 
‘necuniad tates? Liew << νυν] ᾿ τ ὦ νὰ 
μερὶ I mulet tos, Livy, xxi. 61. According to Plutarch those who give 
he lowest estimate say fiftee . Ὑ τ’ 1 if Z 
7 7 mate say fifteen, these who give the highest say fifty talents. It 
is not verv likelw that ἀν αν : | : 
tot very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of eighty talents; 
and says th: A ἫΝ ear ὦ : δ ἢ ere a 
‘ys that he was dismissed from his office; this is, however, quite in the 
| of the later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the 
fact if it had been true. 


4 “ “ rn 
| ὅπερ φιλεῖ ποιεῖν. Thucyd. repeats the 
Sentiment, v. 28 c. and viii. 1. | 


ἡ]! 
— éemwetpevav—‘ turned all their affairs 
ver 2 at ἷο a rr —_ 5 4. . = : 
pie his hands,’ They made him supreme over the nine other στρατηγοί 
Like om ᾿ . ~ es ; 
ke First Lord of the Admiralty, says Arn. Kriig. cf. ἡγεμὼν αὐτοκράτωρ, Xen 

o 2 «<s Cll, 
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@ ν-----ἢ. ὁ. τούτων ἃ. 


Hel len Mb ¥ 4,2 20, Sa id of Al ‘ibiades. 


*y* . “- , > £ ; 
roverned by hasdricbaisies less sensitive, like τῆς γνώμης ἀμβλύνεσθαι, 


2 ’ 
υἷα "ne : thine di aed 
Popp.; but, says Kriig., the two places are something al ifferent, and he accord- 


, “ Ι ᾿ 
᾿ ] ; ν᾽ ὃ ) Vl ; ‘ T / eLore ne SeCCOl 
ingly conjectures πέρι post casum, supplying κατὰ ταῦτα be : id 


Popp. also suggests that ὧν may depe nd upon ἤλγει, a view of the case 
bil al hull ΜΝ "μ᾿, Ἴ , 


- L. and 5. Lex. in voce, but this construction seems to be confin 


LAMA 


τῇ εἰρήνῃ, generally understood of the thirty years truce 


we aibsnal he revolt of Eubeea. 


rer δὰ ΕΝ ὦ 
᾿ i - > 5 ’ + sot - 2 "»αντίον 
(c.) UETPL@WS EENyEetTO Popp. quotes Aristid. ii. 126, τοῦτο ἐστιν ἐνανΊ }» 


: - er a, See 
τοῦ βιαίως Kal πλεονεκτικῶς 19 must ' think. be understood mer ly of 
iV μι a ν . ᾿ ς ς . δὲ 


1 violence and avarice. Thucyd. rather refers to the moderation 


personal 1 


national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandisement, W« 
ἀσφαλῶς e from trips and ove rthrows. Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and 1. 
pas 


18 ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνου under him, _his administration. Cf. 


\ ae 2 . 0 by f ἃ 622 
iv. 114, οἰκέωμεν em ἡμέων αὐτῶν, and ihc passages quoted | Jelf, § 633 


e,as ἐπὶ Δαρείου ἐγένετο πλέω κακὰ τῇ EA λλάδι, Her 
κατέστη. Cf. καθισταμένου I. 1. ἃ, 


apodosi—‘ he, then, I say.’ But, says Krig., this forn 
It was, however, again taken up 


- instance, z it resembles the τοῖς δέ, to these J 
προγνοὺς THY δύναμιν--- having taken a far-sighted 


i. ὁ. penile beforehand what its tru ure consisted in. 


ame expret sion, Υ. 26. 


ise of the word is -OMmmon. 
d.) Q@epamwevorTas. this use the word 1s uncom 


Ὶ ' 
it 1 ri German phra 
1b 18, as Krug. says, to the wrermal I 


1 make much of’ Indeed, it migh 


en toward their own navy. ‘ 


εἶ 
ἱ 


employed of Hn feeling of En; 
Pee me 
9, τεθεραπευκότες τὸ πληθος, al yi 


: Hy ! » ©. 
use of the word 
, bic Υ ΡΥ I data 
a makin Lg nO atie mp S 10 acgi ire adddiil 


καὶ ἀρχὴν Κ.τ 
: ae . .)7}} those pnuntry 227)0 nn 
the y still had τὰ: anny / n their hands, no? perilling their country upon a 


ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ is equivalent to ἅμα πολεμοῦντες, i. 144, a.; and πόλει 18 
Ἰ 


, 7 ’ μ 10] ley ἶ, Ξ y 1 ant Ac. 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. vil. 4 


; 7 t ) 0 i vs y ὲ Ἶ Ὺ rd q [ ᾿ Vv a ει VEDIAS ) 
ἀξιουσι καὶ TOLS σωμαᾶσι καὶ τοῖς χρήμασιν ἄλλους ὑπὲρ ΤῊ5 ἐκεινῶν ἐλ 
κινδυνεύειν. and again, τοῖς ἑτοίμοις κινδυνεύειν, vi. 9. In Latin, pe riclitari aliqu 


yt 


ἕ [his seems ἃ sol 


re. Cf. Liv. xxxvill. 25. ξξω τοῦ πολέμου. 
" if το] xpress it, 1.6. ing to sucl 
echnical phraseology, if one might so express 11, ¢.¢. cing to such 


- , : λων δ κα ' 
as ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος in the θέον, 111. δ 14, and 


and the Orators, ‘ which seemed to have nothing to do with the war. 

< | γ΄. Ὰ ἴ ’ A 

alludes, as Arn. says, to ii, 85, the mission of the squadron to (1 

ap | é } ae μ : ᾿ αν ἷτ +he 
ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to Sicily, th 


wT 


} o S ΟἹ terml- 
attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Beotia, which 1 


i lef t plas— 
nated in the defeat at Delium. κατὰ τὰς ἰδίας φιλοτι 


ἐπολίτευσαν--- 


: K ml ᾿ i ᾿ 
; , 4 J . > 0k he eo 4 Te 
" 7 prosecution OF thet? private AMOWIOUS VIEWS. 


iy they conducted thei " polit: ty, Or as Ar! adopted UNWISE MECASUTES. 


(e.) ἀδωρότατοϑ. Krig. ee yo for &dwpos, ἀδωροδόκητος 1s mor 
frequent t in Attie Greek, Jelf, § 629. 2. ἐλευθέρω5 ---ἰ indepr 
a * » 

dently,’ i.e. uninfluenced the popular clamour, Kriig.; other, as Bl. 


Popp., compare 37, and tr. ‘ in such a way as comported with individual liberty. 
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ἤγετο... ἦγε. Cf. with Kriig., Plat. Phedrus, 94 Ἑ. διὰ τὸ 
μὴ kT @pevos—‘ while he made no attempt to acquire, such is the force of the 
pres. part.; cf. ch. 62 e.; this would be unnecessary perhaps to notice had not 
|. tr. ‘ Because he had not acquired.’ πρὸς ἡδονήν asain πρὸς 
ὀργήν. These two stand correlatively, and must be rendered alike—the first 
is, to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first ef. πρὸς ἡδονὴν 
λέγειν, Soph. Elect. 921. ἔχων---' having it in his power, by standing 
upon the reputation in which he was held, even in some respects to contradict 
them in a way to make them angry, i.e. he could afford to brave their anger, 
because he knew they would relent or give in; cf. the commencement of the 
ch. I cannot persuade oak with Bl., Goll., Kriig., and T. K. A.’s editor, 
to translate ‘ cum irda,’ ‘with heat. Why skeeld Pericles have made it any 
object to contradict them with heat and asperity? Is such conduct consistent 
wi th what we know of the calmness of his character? The above isI see nearly 
Arn.’s view ; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the conclusion before consulting any commentator. 

(f.) κατέπλησσεν ἐπὶ τὸ poPetcbat— beat down their confidence so far 
‘Quare Athens ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,’ Cic, Brut. 


ἐγίγνετ ο--- it amounted to during his time,’ 


4 to create alarm.’ 
1. § 44, Popp. 
imperfect. ὑπὸ follows a verbal noun, as it would a passive 
verb. Cf. i. 130. a. αὐτοὶ μᾶλλον k.t.A.—‘ being more on a par 
themselves with one another ;’ instead of αὐτοὶ πρὸς ἑαυτούς- -“ on a par among 


y , 
themst UES. 


ἐτράποντο K«.7.A.—‘ betook themselves to permitting even 
5 affairs to go just as suited the whims of the multitude, Ἀτὰρ. For πρὸς 
ἡδονήν. cf. Soph. El. 1 1503, Prom. Κ΄. 261 τὰ πράγη γματα---- 
‘public measures. The word is preceded by καὶ because Thuc. implies that 
they moulded these, as well as their speeches, in conformity with the current 
humour of the people; for ἐνδιδόναι, cf. ἐνδιδόναι τὴν πόλιν, iv. 66. ο., and 
αὐτοῖς τὰ πράγματα, v.62. Bl. less rightly, I think, tr. ‘they took to grati ifyi ing 
he people, 80 as to give up to them the administration, &c. 
(g.) πολλὰ ἡμαρτήθη--' many blunders were made, and more especially 
the blunder of the Sicilian expedition.’ There is no valid objection to this way 
speaking, as may be seen from Popp. quotations, auapréueva ἔργα, iii. 67; 
ἢ ἐξαμαρτομένη πρᾶξις, Plat. Protag. p. 357. e.; why not then πλοῦς ἡμαρτήθη ? 
ov τοσοῦτον K.T.A.—‘ not so much an error of judgment in respect of the 
persons against whom they went, as that those who sent the m forth did not follow 
the matter wp by decreeing what was γι quisite for the departed armament. An 
glish writer would have balanced the sentence by some noun answering 
ἁμάρτημα, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently noticed. Cf. i. 38. With τοῖς οἰχομένοις, ef. τῶν 
οἰχομένων, said of the Persians who had gone upon the expedition to Greece, 
Asch. Per. 1. Some difficulty has been felt about ἐπιγιγνώσκοντες, but 1 
‘lieve the above to be the true meaning here from i. 132, μὴ ἐπιγνῷ ; i. 70, τὰ 
ὑπάρχοντα σώζειν καὶ ἐπιγνῶναι μηδέν. The force of the prep. is less obvious in 
Ir cases, lll. $7. 5:aBoAas—‘ cabals,’ such as are reco_ded by 
Andocides. Perhaps Thuc. particularly refers to the intrigues which terminated 
in the reeall of Aleibiades. τὰ wept τὴν πόλιν. Κυΐο, considers 
that allusion is made to the factions which in Olymp. xcii. 1 broke out in the 
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.- 


army itself. πρῶτον. Not, I think certainly, ‘for the first time since the 
Pisistratide,’ 


such a height. Cf. vi. 53. 


but ‘first began the internal troubles’ which subst quently reached 


(h.) σφαλέντες mapackevy. Cf. vi. 10, σφαλέντων ἀξιόχρεῳ δυνάμει, 
Popp. τρία ἔτη. It is not clear what three years are intended. 
Arn. understands the three years which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrus in 

τ 


ier, B.C. 


Asia Minor to the surrender of Athens to Lysan 
Popp. says ‘prorsus ferri non potest.’ Krug., in his chronological work, esti- 


mates the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in thy 

ill the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, ἢ. 6. from the early part of B.c. 411 t 
: y} 

ΒΟ. 408. To this Popp. objects that if τρία μὲν ἔτη ἀντεῖχον 

were meant to be opposed to Κύρῳ TE ὕστερον, these words would have been 


written ὕστερόν re or 5€. He does not himself give any other explanation, but 


ey 


ms to regard with favour Haack’s conjecture, δέκα for τρία, which is, he 


thinks, slightly confirmed by Isocrat. Panath. § 5 βασιλέως 


Son of Darius Nothus, the son of Artaxerxes. προσγενομένῳ 
Ἂ 


. ᾽ . γ 75.» 7 , , ° 
110 ΡΟ} Then ΤῊ Addition to abt their other enemies. 
« i 


(i.) ἐν σφίσι. Popp. well cf. ἐν rots δικασταῖς οὐκ ἐμοὶ rod’ ἐσφάλη, Soph. 
37; but as περιπίπτειν should followed by an objective dative, οἵ, i. 
he supplies αὐταῖς from διαφοράς, which Kriig. considers mehr 
hart. ‘ruc. also directs attention to σφίσιν without αὐτῶν, reflected 
to the nearest subject, which is an lonic usage, and refers to ii. 76. a.; 
ἐπερίσσευσε. This verb denotes the 


;, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians showed 
lties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over and abo 


‘icles had ealeulate nd consequently a proof that his calcula- 


tion was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run counter 


“pore. ta , 
ap WV AUTOS προέεΎνωυω-.--- Jrom ther urces 


Arn. explains αὐτὸς by 


On Περικλεῖ, 


, 779 
t to the woritd., 


CyHarrer LXVI.—Zdx«vv@ov. The name of the island was derived, ac- 
to Pausanias (vill. 24. 2), from Zacynthus, son of Dardanus, an 


ian chief. According to a very ancient tradition, the Zacvnthians, ip 


conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. [L 


XX1. A It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the pers eution of hi 
enemies (Herod. vi. 70). Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was redu 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent 
Athens (Diod. Sic. xi Its modern name is Zante. 
VavapXOS. ice at Sparta lasted for ΟἹ > year. f. ad c. lxxx.., where 
we find it continued 1 another year.) Xen. Hl. ii. τ, 7, οὐ νόμος 
αὐτοῖς δὶς τὸν αὐτὸν ναυαρχεῖν. (Manso, Sparéa, ii. 
ξυνεχώρουν. Cf. ad lix. (b.) 

CHaprer LXVII.—(a.) "Apiorevs. Cf. adi. 60. ᾿Ανήριστος 
καὶ Νικόλαος. Aneristus, son οὗ Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Budis, the 


Spartans who volunteered to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Persian 
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Herod. vii. 134-8. Thirlwall, iii. 163, n. ‘The romantic and 


| tragical coincidence’ of these persons being the sons of the envoys whose lives 


spared by Xerxes, ceases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that the 
nections of herald at Sparta were the privilege of a particular gens: every 
1 was ex officio the son of a herald. These twe, therefore, being the sons 
‘men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deal about 
and had derived great glory from the unaccepted offer of their lives in 
onement, would be the men whom the Spartans would most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to fulfil this dangerous mission (vil. 245, 
ne’. Mr. Grote also thinks that Aneristus had distinguished himself in the 
pture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the Lacedzemonians. 
Ay γεῖος ἰδίᾳ Πόλλις. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 163. ‘ Pollis had no commission 
from his own city, but probably represented the wishes of a party ;’ Argos, as 
being favourably disposed towards Athens. See Schol. For the 
vateering of the Lacedzemonians, ef. Thue. v. 115; Xen. Hell. v. 1. 29. 
ὡς βασιλέα. Darius Nothus, Gottleber says; but Darius Nothus did not 
he throne till B.c. 424. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 

ith Thue. records in the archontate of Stratocles, iv. 50. Cf. Wess. ad 
d. Sic. xii. 64. Σιτάλκην. Cf. ad ec. xxix. εἴ 
τως πείσειαν---οἵ, i. 58—‘if possible persuade,’ hence εἴ πως, with the opta- 
ive, means to ‘try to do something,’ like the epic εἴ κε, αἴκε. Jelf, § 877, 
- 4 δι ἐκείνου mopev0jvai—i.e., they applied to him for a 

ὁ escort to the banks of the Hellespont, their main object (ἧπερ ὥρμηντο) 


wing to get to Persia. Cf. c. vii. a. Pharnaces was satrap of Dascylitis. ΟἹ. 


fi. 129. a. 


(b.) raparux dvres— who happened to be resident at the court of Sitalces.’ 
hv ἐκείνου πόλιν τὸ μέρος. Sadocus, having been admitted to the rights 
f Athenian citizenship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 

» state of which he now formed an integral part; upon the principle that if 
ne member suffer, all the members suffer with it. By the exaggeration of 
iis ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the fact of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
ls it (iii. 161, n.), on the part of Sitalees and his son Sadocus, the new- 
made citizen (Acharn. 141, sq.). This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and his 
mpanions was, as Grote observes, ‘a testimony of zeal in his new character 


f Athenian citizen ;’ and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aristophanes 
, kal τὸν πατέρ᾽ ἠντιβόλει βοηθεῖν TH πάτρᾳ, Ach. 147. It has been made 


i question whether τὸ μέρος means ‘ so far as in them lay,’ or whether it refers to 


᾿ τύλιν, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in Athenian citizenship. 


pp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. ‘eam urbem que ipsius pro rata parte 
set.’ So too Gdéll. ‘ urhem que ipsius ex parte sit’ Haack, Arn. and Krig. 
adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinary usage of μέρος appears to be 
in their favour. Arn. e.g. quotes i. 74 and 127. We may add Soph. Cd. Tyr. 


πάντων ἐρήμους, πλὴν ὅσον τὸ σὺν μέρος, 1509; (Ed. Col. οὐκ ἂν ἣν, τὸ σὺν μέρος, 
1368; and similiter Antig. 1049. Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato 
las, of παῖδες τὸ σὸν μέρος, ὅ τι ἂν τύχωσι, τοῦτο πράξουσι (Criton, ὃ 45). It 
certainly does not seem that the other interpretation is so well supported by 

or indeed by the sense, for why qualify his citizenship at a moment 
When he was most strenuously asserting it? 
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, ; 7 . , 
(c.) περαιώσειν---βο, ἑαυτούς, used here intransitively = περαιώσεσθαι. 1 


1, 


Ι 


and S. Thomas M. remarks it as a peculiarity of Thucydides. K. from Duker 


Cf. ‘ trajicere.’ 
(Herod. vii. 137). 
(d.) papa 
βάραθρον ( ἃς 
Plat. Go Ὁ, CRO ke Sch. 


me 
3 ‘he 


ξυλλαμβάνει, at Bisanthe, on the Hellespont 
P. says that the use of the plural shows that the sp. 
OF. Ari 
134; Paus. 


sm. Ant. 11. 1. p. 254) 15 not intended. 
Thue. i. 
of, ) y at Snart: 7 , LOC - > wpenane 
3. Papavpov at oparta Lied Kaiaoas or KEeaoas. 
he story of Aristomenes. Cf, Buttm. Ler. 5. v. κητώεσσα: 


Hence the Atheniar 


TOLLS GAUTOLS Auvvectai 


βάραθρον and dpuyua; Arist. ?. 431, Fischer’s note. 


executioner was calle ὀρύγματι. 


ν ᾿ . »ὦ 7 ᾿ ᾽ 
as a reprisal 1 Lacedzemonians’ (Groté 


fot 

; red seamen slain by the 
»Ἃ 1 δὰ ‘ , ‘ ] r c e cad ‘ 5 Ἢ " 

245). OUf.ad1. . ἃ. ; Soph. Ant. 643, ὡς Kal τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἀνταμύνωνται 

: i δεν ἃ i a ee Se . P 4 = 

1. 30, and ili. 32, we find similar instances of the killing 

}} 


1soners 


πάντας δὴ--' all without exc ption. Cf.1i. 1. Ὁ. 


(e.) τοὺς unde μεθ᾽ Er€pwv—lit. those neither with on 


* the neutrals,’ 6. \xii. 1, lxii. 2; vi. 45. d. Grote (vi. 243) says, ‘ th 


rid of them and thus 


1, or sell them as slaves, would hay 


were probably slain as the best way of getting 
to dismiss t 


“7 Ὃ 
evidence since 


licity to a piratical capture, and provoked the neutral towns.’ 


Ambracia was an im 


γ. 
NN 


Cuapter LXVIII.—(a.) ᾿Αμπρακιῶται. 


17 
ALS 


e north of the Ambraciot gulf, or lagoon, which too 


city. Its legendary founder was Ambrax, whom the traditio1 


son of Thesprotus; but it was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthi 


+ 


who settled here » time of Cypselus, about B.c. 635; Gorgus, 


, , 
brother of ( 


ἡ 


'ypselus, being the κτιστῆς. It soon became ἃ flourishi 
the ( 


the chief of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing seven ships in th 


war against Xerxes [ Herod. viii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their war 
,, 432 (Thue. i. 46). 


1 
' 


ank of whicl 
ey of the 


with Corcyra, B.« Its territory, watered by the Arachthus, : 


‘aS he city stood, extended along the coast for 120 st: 
vall 


Arachthus was extremely fertile, producing excellent cor 
in abundance. As a Corinthian colony, it sided of course with 


the Laced: 
It became in after-times the capital of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 


It is now called Arta, 


nians. 
Ἰ 


th, Geog. Dict. s. v. 


᾿ 


5 Ἰ 7 ‘ 
inhabitants ΟἹ 


βαρβάρων. 


this province, according to Hecatzus of Miletus, : 


Aristotle (as quoted by Strabo, vii. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, Cw 


and Telebox, who occupied several other parts of Greece befor 


ἀναστήσαντεε---' quum excivissent, ad expeditionem evocassent.’ 


iv. 77, 80. P. ‘ Aufbieten zum Feldzuge,’ K. The ‘ solicitare’ of 


ow ᾿ ? , , ry - . 
pass, Apyos τὸ ᾿Αμφιλοχικὸν. The accounts differ as 


founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have been founded by 
lochus, son of Amphiaraiis, on his return from Troy, in conseque! 
discontent he felt at the state of affairs in Argos, owing, Says the s 

c. cli.), to the murder of his mother Eriphyle, by Alemzon, son of Amp 
By others Amphilochus is called the son of Alemzon, and therefore gr: 


ot Amphiaraiis. 


Ephorus, quoted by Strabo (vii. p. 426; cf. Apollod. 11]. 
Scymn. Ch. 454), says it was founded by Alemxon, who called it after te 


| dative, and lib. Vili. 84, d. 
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name of his brother, whom the legend, quoted by Thucyd. ii. 102, represented 
having colonized the Echinades, islands at the mouth of the Achelous 
(Cramer, ii. 10). The city lay on the river Inachus, now Ariadha, which 
tradition represented to be identical with the river of the same name, near 

[See the fragment of the Znachus of Sophocles, quoted 
It was twenty-two miles from Ambracia (Livy, 
The ruins of an ancient city, the 


CHAP. 69.] 


as 
ὦ 


in the Oxford Strabo, i. 391.] 
XXXVI. or 180 stadia, Polyb. xxii. 13). 
walls of which were about a mile in circumference, are still visible at the 
m \dern village of Neokhori (Leake’s N. Greece, quoted in Smith’s Dict. Geoq. 
The expedition of Phormion here alluded to, probably 
‘Phormio was sent to Chalcidice about October or 


8. v.; Thue. 11. 105). 
took place B.C. 432. 
November of that year (i. 64), and the expedition against Argos probably 
ecurred between that event and the naval conflict of Corcyreans and 
Athenians against the Corinthians, with their allies, Ambraciots included, 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring.—Grote, vi. 162. 
ἤρξατο πρῶτον. Cf. xxxvi. (a.); ἄρξομαι δὲ πρῶτον, iv. 87; ἄρξαι πρῶτοι, 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 5. 6. 

(b.) οὐκ Gpeokdpmevos. ‘ dissatisfied, followed by the 


καταστάσ ε---- the existing state of 


Cf. ad 1. 35, a. 


things—the constitution.’ 
(c.) ἡλληνίσθησαν. Lobeck’s correction for ἑλληνίσθησαν without the 

augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a more Pelasgic dialect ; 

the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Greece after the Trojan 

war (τὰ Τρωικά ; so τὰ Μηδικά, cf. i. 3). But see the note oni. 3 (d.). 

The accusative of ‘ equivalent notion’ (Jelf, ὃ 548, c. 579. 1). 

K. says couples 


γλῶσσαν. 


᾽ ᾿ ; , 
(d.) προσκαλέσαντες δέ. ἀνανταπόδοτον, P. καὶ 


But cf. iii. §5, vi. 64. ἀφικομένου δέ---- 


διδόασιν and αἱροῦσι. 
4 


‘then I say upon the arrival of Phormion, δὲ in apodosi. μετὰ δὲ 


TOUVUTO ‘and at was un CONSE UE 162 of this.’ 


(¢e.) ἔχθραν és. Cf. Herod. v. 81, 7 ἔχθρη ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους. Cf. vi. 65. 

Cuarter LXIX.—épydpevos— taking up his station—making his head- 
Cf. ad i. 64. b.; 
Κρισαίον κόλπου. Properly, the inner sea, from the promontories of Rhium 


and Antirrhium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. lxxxvi. 


marters.’ ἐκπλεῖν. Seec. xciil. ἃ, 


Diod. xii. 47. 


’ 
So δασμολογεῖν, Isocr. iv. 132. 
τὸ λῃστικόν. ‘Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
loree to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their single privateers, 
specially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Nisa, were active in 
injuring her commerce.’—Grote, vi. 243. Cf. Thuc. v. 115; Xen. Hell. v. i. 29. 
Φασήλιδος. A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. (Strabo 
xy. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod. ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to Rhodes. It possessed three 
(Cf. Thue. viii. 88. 9; Polyb. xxx. 
Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 


»᾽ 


darbours, and was an independent state. 


were said to have been invented here; hence the coins of the town bear an 
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image of such a boat. It is now called Tekrova. See Smith's Geog. Dict. sy 
1G Υ. 


o~ > ~ / . 7 . 1 eee 
Τῆς" ἐκεῖθεν Nrelpov—i.e. Mgypt, especially. Cf. viii. 35, P. 


Cuarrer LXX.—(a.) οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἀπανίστασαν.-." failed 1) 


oiyect of making the Athenians raise the siege.” Herod. vi. 133; 1x. 86 


death of Aristeas also deprived them of their last hope. αὐτόθι 


ΓΔ Υ Tt +}, " YTy yr ad . } Ἂ γ ᾿ Ρ - Ἰ 
(opposed to the former part of the sentence, which refers to what wa 


ἡ Aye ; , er 5 

Peloponnese)—‘ in Potidza. ἤδη implies as usual that ‘ matt 
had come to such a pitch.’ βρώσεως πέρι ἀναγκαίας 
regard to the distress for food, i.e. what their extremity had forced them to eat: 


6 > ) δ.» vet 1 Ξ a 8 YT . Ϊ τ ἽΝ. 
in Bezug auf Dinge welche die Noth zu geniessen zwang’ K. (cf. i. 61, Ὁ. 84 
Bl. explains it ‘the supply of necessary food:’ but then βρώματα would 
used, not βρῶσις. Compare ἀναγκοφαγία, ‘the compulsory diet of t] 


athletes,’ Arist. Pol. viii. 4. 9, and the comic word avayKdotros, ‘ 


who eats anything he can get.’ Cf. τοῦ ἀναγκαιοτάτου ὕψους, i. 90, and 


εἰ A 


" ; ° Μ . 2 . e 
ἀλλήλων --ἢ. 6. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals a 


i 


Cf. Herod. 11]. 25, ἀλληλοφα 


lexives are constantly interchanged). 
H. A. viii. 


first instance on record of the eating of human flesh. viz. t 


forgetting the siege of Samaria. savs that this i 


᾿ 
} S18 the 


3 1}. Ὧ- 


Cambyses into fEthiopia. ἐγεύοντο. Jelf, § 537. 


genitive follows. οὕτω δή. Cf. i. 131. 
ρου! f 355 ae , ) = Oh ' 
προσφέρουσι. Cf. 111. 109. προσφερει λόγον περὶ σπονδῶν Kal ἀναχωρήσεως 


Δημοσθένει. i. 67. 


‘Ale J. P27 3 7 ιν 1c 
wEaAK, Cold, nC 12717. Ct 


(ὁ.) χειμερινῷ . Grote’s note, vi. 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparation 
the Lacedzemoni: for their blockade of Platza (ec. lxxviii.). 
τάλαντα. περὶ ᾽Αντιδ. xv. 112, says the siege cost 
Diodorus says (xil. 46) that before the departure of Hagnon (v. 8. 
than 1coo talents had been expended. Thucyd. (iii. 17) says eacl 


ived two drachme a day; one for himself and one for his servant. 
orce had never been less than 3000 hoplites during the entire 
16 siege ; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 
The roakes it equivalent to χρήματα 
πολιορκητικά, without specifying the locality. P. 


A 


ἐς πολιορκίαν. ubsence of the article 


ξὺν ἑνὶ ἱματίςᾳ, 
10 (of the siege of Ardea). For similar 
Paus. ix. 1. 9; App. i. 100 : 


‘Cum singulis vestimentis,’ Liv. iv. 


instances see Polyzen. vii. 48. 

always wore two garments (Herod. ii. 26). it quivalent to allowing th 

one suit apiece. B. 
(c.) €mnridoayro. 


little 


‘ T owe ~ 7 8 = 
Were displeased at the indulgence show 


n, since 


additional patience would have constrained the city to surrender at dis- 
cretion (ἡ ἐβούλοντο) : in which case the expense would have been partly mad 


good by selling the prisoners 


| 


as slaves, and Athenian vengeance probably 
gratified by putting the warriors to death. We find, however, that Xenophon 
was appointed to command in Chalcidice the next vear (iii. 17; Grote, vi. 


> / ͵ 
€TotKouvs. 


Diod. xii. 46, εἰς χιλίους οἰκήτορας ἐξέπεμψαν καὶ THY TE πόλιν Καὶ 
Ἁ , , 1 
THY χώραν κατεκληρούχησαν. It was to convey these settlers that the expe diti ἢ 


related c. lxxix. was fitted out. τὸ δεύτερον ἔτος. In these phrases 


Thue. generally omits the article, 
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CuarteR LXXI.—(a.) οὐκ ἐσέβαλον. For fear of the plague, and from 
the strong desire of the Thebans to be revenged on Platea. 
Cf. vi. 66, and iv. 93, vil. 82; Eur. Heracl. 664. 
Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes, 


καθίσας. 
It is also used transitively 
Ἢ The penultima is common. Cf. éxptoa, 
Buttm. Cat. s.v. 

(b.) ᾿Αρχίδαμε. See Grote, vi. p. 248, for an excellent translation of the 
speeches in this and the following chap. Jelf, 


This verb is generally 


ἐλευθερώσας ἀπό. 
§ 531. obs. 3. ξυνάρασθαι τὸν κίνδυνον. 
construed with the genitive. Cf. iv. 10, v. 28; Eurip. Orest. 757; Aisch. Pr. V. 
652. ἐλευθερίῳ. 


instituted at Platzea. 


Diod. xi. 29, mentions an ἀγὼν ἐλευθέριος to be 
9 
These solemnities were to be 


[ἀγὼν 
Delegates [πρόβουλοι καὶ θεωροὶ] were 


(Cf. Paus. ix. 2. 6.) 
celebrated every fifth year, the victors being rewarded with chaplets. 
γυμνικὸς Στρεφανίτης, Strab. ix. 266. ] 
to assemble from all the Greek states at Platea every year to celebrate the 
Cf. Thirlwall, 11. Ὡς 


Kleutheria. , &c.; Paus. ix. 2.4. This annual solemnity 


3 
continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch (Arist. xxi.; ef. Thucyd. iii. 
l 


8), and the image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing in the time of 


5 
Pausanias (Harpocration, p. 145). ἀπεδίδου. Inasmuch as the 


city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in the occupation of 
t alc υ 
the confederate army. Note the imperfect—he was for granting, he proposed to 


yrant—as contrasted with ἔδοσαν, ἐδικαίωσεν. To στρατεῦσαι supply ἔταξε, 


or some similar verb, P. Πλαταεῖς ἀσύλους kal ἱεροὺς ἀφεῖσθαι τῷ θεῷ (Plut. 


Arist. Xxi.). ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ. Sed tantum ἐπὶ ἀμύνῃ καὶ τιμωρίᾳ, P. 


εἰ δὲ μή. Cf. π. ade. v. 

(c.) ἀρετῆς καὶ προθυμίας. Cf. Herod. vili. 1, ὑπὸ δὲ ἀρετῆς τε καὶ προ- 
θυμίας Πλαταιέες ἄπειροι τῆς ναυτικῆς ἐόντες συνεπλήρουν τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι τὰς 
νέας. τοὺς ὁρκίους. Diod. (xi. 29) gives the formula of the oath 
taken by the confederate trcops at the Isthmus before marching northwards. 
Cf. Lycurg. ὁ. Leocrat. p. 149; Plut. Milt. ; and note ad i. 71 (d.). 


ἐγχωρίου ς---ἰ. 6. Juno τελεία. Minerva ’Apela, P., from Paus, ix.2. 5; iv. 1 


[so Dii patrii indigetes]; Soph. Ant. 185 (Bothe). 
Cuarter LXXII.—(a.) broAaBaov— having cut them short in their speech, 
when they wished to add much more, Ducas. Gott]. quotes many passages. 
Grote (vi. 250) considers that the 
Lacedemonians had previously sent a summons to the Plateans to remain 
neutral. (Cf. lib. ini. 68.) 
Thucydides has not informed us. 


(b.) μηδὲ μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων. Cf. lxxii. 6. 
τὸ πρότερον, but when this took place, 

ἐπὶ πολέμῳ. As ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ in e. 
Ixxi. τάδε ἡμῖν apéoker— with this we will be satisfied” So 
Steph. and Huds. and Duk., but Gdller, P., and Κ΄. prefer ἀρκέσει. 

(c.) σφίσιν οὐκ ἐπιτρέπωσιν--- would not permit them to carry out their 
The 
ἔνορκοι ought to agree with of Θηβαῖοι, whereas 
it is the Plateans who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 


° > Μ " 
neutrality. ἔνορκοι ὄντες K.T.A. ἔνορκοι -- ἔνσπονδοι, P. 


expression is rather involved. 


Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seize on their city. 


αρίθμῳ---." by tale.’ ews av ὁ πόλεμος 7). 


Cf. Aésch. Ag. 1435, ἕως 
ἂν αἴθῃ πῦρ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχαρᾶς ἐμῆς Αἴγισθος. ἕως is used with the conjunctive when a 


present action is conceived as possibly continuing during another action, over 
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In this construction it always takes ἄν. 
Jelf, Ν 847. 3. 


an indefinite space of time. 


_ ne 
as the war (asts, 


however long that may be, 
‘In the interim we will hold it in trust, 


(d.) παρακαταθήκην. 
lI 


nay you such an allowance as shall 


Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was fair 
id the Athenians, had they been Sng tly generous allies, 
ir consent to the Platz: 


as a portion οἵ ἜΝ aggregate streneth of Athens, nop 


bly protect it against the superior land force 
they never even tried throughout the whole course of the | 


’ ? 


llockade (Grote, vl. 251). 


Cuapter LXXIII.—(a.) ἐν αἷς εἰκὸς ἣν κομισθῆναι. 


11 
| 


a fair and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 
(b.) ἂν τῷ πρὸ τοῦ. 


lasted (1. 68). 


. . 7 » 
which vour lathe TS Swore, 
J ‘ 


During ninety-three years, which the 
) re - « - + P . P 

Tpos τῶν ὁρκων-- they ἀΟ,)ΏΥΤΕ you, 

ἐπισκήπτουσι. Cf. ili. 


testantur.’ 


CuarTtER LXXIV.—ei δεῖ--- ἡ} so it mus . The present is used be- 


cause the Platzeans well knew what mus he immediate consequence 


which would imph 
need should be.’ éminaptuvpla— obtestation, a solemn appeal 
the gods, al nus: rord. Cf. Dio Cass. 914 

ἐγχωρίων. Cf. | Rither indi 


Η boar ί . ᾿ ᾽ , 2799 ν ~? τρ : ha] 
- Impera ive, “Te, ( » My bitnesses. Cf, Soph. Philo 


) 


their rejection of the offer of Archidamus, not the opt., 


ξυνίστορές ἐστε. 


K. prefers the indic. sense 
ἃ 


Σ ή ‘ Beschr 
0 ξυνώμοτον escn 


εὐμενῆ evaywvicacbai— a favourable field t 


) ; conf de racy’ = - ξυνωμοσία, P. 


12; Herod. vi. 102. Inthe sense of ‘ gliickbring: 
Eurip. Phen. 938, and note on ἐναποθνήσκειν, iii. 

ἐμ ον φίοι δὲ ἔστε. From the primary meaning of this word, ‘ 

‘pardon,’ th 


It is here equivalent to 


feeling,’ and hence e transition is simple to ‘ indulgence or f 


‘favourably hear our prayers, and grant 


This seems to be more in accordance with the usual meaning of the word that 


Mr. Grote’s translation, ‘be consenting parties ;’ or Dr. 


‘assent to the aggressors being punished.’ K. explains it by gewahrt, ‘ vou 


“»" "ὦ ! . "τῶν 
safe.’ The infinitive follows as the yt of the verb, marking also more clearly 


the notion of the effect (Jelf, § 664, 
revenge, &c.., 


V e rb Ss OF ΓΝ | 
take a genitive of that ‘a the desire of requital or reveng' 


ἀδικίας. 


arises (Jelf, § 500). For the attraction in the dative ὑπάρχουσι, in consequent 


5 
of the ξὺν in ξυγγνώμονες, where we should expect ὑπάρχοντας, see 
the p 


pot épois—t reedicate, ‘who were the aggressors.” ΚΕ. 


ἐπιφέρουσι νομίμως. ‘ Those who are aiming to inflict penalty right 


Grote. ‘ Qui ultionem petant, ut fas est,’ P. 


? 


Cuarter LXXV.—(a.) Τοσαῦτα ἐπιθειάσα---- having made this solemn 


appeal to the gods, i.e. having concluded the émimaprupla of the precedilg 


uffice for your wants’ 


a fs Pre it, for the f Irces of 


Allowing then 


Arnold’s explan ution, 


Jelf, § 674. 
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Cf. vill. ¢. 53, b., where, in the case of the return of Alcibiades, 
’ speaks of the Eumolpide and Ceryces as μαρτυρομένων καὶ 
πιθειαζόντων, and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat from Sicily; οὐκ ἄνευ 

- ασμῶν ἀπολειπόμενοι. Cf. Blomf. , As sch. Cho. 843 ; Buttm. Lex. 8. V. 
θαάσσειν---ἐπιθεάζειν is the more usual form in this sense. καθίστη 
ἐς πόλεμον. Cf. adec.i., 1. ἃ. περιεσταύρωσ εν---- invested the city 
ith a palisade,’ Thirlw. iii. 145. The forming regular lines of circumvallation 


is expressed by περιτειχίζειν (6. Ixxviii.). τοῖς δένδρεσιν---οῖ, 6. 


4). ξύλα 
f. iv. 69, for the 
may be observed, is the Ionic and poetic form. 
Note the change of subject from the general to his soldiers. K. 
Cf. Herod. 1. 162, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, χώματα χῶν 
mos τὰ τείχεα ἐπόρθεες. Arrian, EF. A. i. xviii. Cf. 


lown trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem ;’ 


the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land (Grote, Vl. 2 


5 
» heavy timber obtained from the forests of Citheron. C 


distinction. δένδρος, it 
χῶμα ἔχουν. 
Jerem. vi. 6, ‘ Hew ye 
so Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 15, and 
, 2 Kings xix. 32. For the construction, see Jelf, S 571. 


τέμνοντες ἐκ. Like the analogous phrases καθίζειν és, &c., ‘felling the wood 
1 the mountain, and fetching it thence.’ 

(b.) τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος. The summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir; hence its modern name of Elatea. Eurip. Phen. 892, ὦ ζαθέων 
πετάλων πολυθηρότατον vamos... 
iv. 48, of the bodies of the Corecyrzans, where the lower 
r was place ( lenothwise, and the othe rs piled across them.) 


Κιθαιρών. φορμηδὸν --- like basket 


r nattled work.’ (( 
Thirlwall says, 
‘It was piled up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on 

her siae he ἃ, strong lattice-work of forest timber, the growth of Cithzron’ 
lil. 145). ‘Cross palings of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel 


al right t ang rles to the town wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose 


[Cf Herod. viii. 


‘ Kreuzweise.’ K. 


of materials between them together.’—Grote, Pp. 253- 
, the description of the wall at the Isthmus. ] 
avitercv—' likely to he effective’ Cf. infra, lxxvi. a. κατ᾽ ἀναπαύλας- 
in relief parties. Cf. iv. 11, ἀναπαύοντες. The 
Herod, 1. 181). ot ξεναγοί = ξένων στρατίαρχοι 

19; v. 2,7; De Rep. Lac. xiii. 4). 


first meaning is ‘ rest’ (Soph. 


The Lacedzemonians who 
commanded the contingents of the allies. See Thirlwall, u.s. The generals 
rhom the allies sent with their troops were subordinate to these Spartan 
attended the council of war as 


ξεναγοί ; though they representatives of their 


respective mentee: (Smith, Dict. Ant. s. v.; and cf. Thue. v. 54). Arnold 
compares the ‘ preefecti sociorum’ in the Roman armies, twelve of whom were 
Lobeck remarks that the Dorie dialect is retained 
in * oe jan > i : » ; ͵ ͵ " 

in words of ἃ military or musical character; as, οὐραγός, χοραγός, λοχαγός (ad 
Ph ΤῊ. p. 43¢ 7. 


» " “ 
ξύλινον TELKXOS 


appointed by the consuls. 


‘a superstructure of brick, secured in a framework 
timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by a curtain of raw hides and skins.’ 
lil brickwork 
* Bindemittel,’ P.; " Emfassung,’ A 

δέρρεις καὶ διφθέρας 
Cf. Ces. B. C. il. 9. sq., the account of the siege 


145. Grote supposes it to have been supported by 

ξύνδεσμοε--- 
Arrian, £. A. 1. 18. 
— hides and dressed skins. 
' Marseilles, where Cesar describes a wall yery similar in construction to the 


tig 
“Cred AS a iding? 
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one mentioned here. Cilicia is the word used by Livy (xxxvil. 7) for these 
skins. Cesar uses coria or ceatones, 1. c. Cf. Arrian, u.s. who copies this 
passage very closely. 

(d.) πυρφόροις οἰστοῖς. The ‘malleoli’ of the Romans (Festus, p. της, 


ed. Mill.; Nonius, p. 556). 
inlitos pice parari jubet.’ Czs. B, Civ. ii. 11,‘ Cupas ted et pic 


Cf. Liv. xlii. 64, ‘ Faces tedamque et malleolos 


s+ nop 
ml upt τί ' 
refertas incendunt: eas de muro in musculum devolvurt. 


διελόντες τοῦ τείχους. Any verb whose operation extends only to part of 
the objects signified by the objective substantive, may be followed by a 
tive genitive, so THs γῆς ἔτεμον (Thuc. i. 30), and again διελὼν τείχους, γ΄. 


ξυγκαλέσαντας τῶν ὁπλιτῶν, Xen. An. iv. 1, 26. Jelf, ὃ 


533, 3: 
¢ ΡΟ “where the 1 abn 1 on the wall. they mad 
ἢ προσέπιπτε TO χωμα where the mound abutted on the wall, they made 


an aperture and conveyed away the earth, WC., inwards,’ Ci. Liv. U. 8. 


Cuarter LXXVI.—(a.) ἐν ταρσοῖς καλάμου πηλὸν évelrAAortes— 
‘roliing stiff clay in wattled reeds,’ Grote. ταρσοὶ are crates or frames of 
basket-work. Herodotus mentions the use of these ταρσοὶ καλάμων, in th 
building of the wall of Babylon (i. 179, u. v. Bahr’s note; Ar. Δι. 226), 
Sing. for plur. as κεράμου, ec. iv. ἐνείλλοντ ες = impr- 


καλάμου. 
διαχεόμενον. The neuter of the particip) 


mentes, infercientes, P. 
is used, K. says, to comprise the notion of ταρσοὶ and πηλός, or it may refer t 
χῶμα understood. τοῦτο ἐπέσχον. Cf. v. 46, 63; Vil 
similar uses of the accusative instead of gen. after this verb. 

a. b. ὑπόνομον-- α mine, ‘cuniculus.” Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 
‘Cuniculum occultum, vineis ante coptecto loco, agere instituit; et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terra fodientes, sed egerentes etiam humum, fefellere hostem.’ 
Ces. B. G. iii. 21, ‘ Cuniculis ad aggerem actis;’ vii. 22, ‘Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.’ fuytexunpapevot— calculating both the distanct 
and direction, so as to bring the mine right under the enemy's mound. The 
ξύν, as K. says, implies ‘the result of many calculations.’ ὑπὸ τὸ 
χῶμα, K. refers rather to ὀρύξαντες than ξυντεκμηράμενοι. χοῦς, 
humus aggesta, χῶμα agger, P. ἧσσον ἀνύτειν. Their labour 
did not accomplish as much as they knew it ought to have done from the quan 


tity 
t y 


of material heaped on the mound. ἀνύτειν is trans. ‘to forward the work,’ ‘ for- 


dern,’ K. as above, ef τε ἄλλο ἀνύτειν μέλλοι. i¢dvovros—‘ constantly 


settling down.’ 
(b.) τὸ κατὰ τὸ χῶμα--- directly in front of the mound, over against.’ 


τοῦ βραχέος τείχους. From the low, i.e. the original, wall. Cf. vil. 


b. of the wall of Mycalessus, as τὸ μέγα τεῖχος is the part they had added to 


‘They built a new portion ot 
} 


τὸ μέγα οἰκοδόμημα. μηνοειδές. 


wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from t 


town wall on each side of the mound.’-—Grote, vi. 255. Most of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 


walls of Platza were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described on the 
are of a circle. 

(c.) ἐν ἀμφιβόλῳ--- be exposed to a cross fire’ 
μᾶλλον. ‘ More than when only one wall existed,’ K. 
x@pa—' along the mound,’ i.e. up the inclined plane. 


Cf. iv. 32. 


he old 
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/ 


᾿ 


‘greatly, violently.” It is perhaps better to translate it thus simply, with Grote, 
than couple it with τοῦ wey. oik. as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ‘as much 
as a great part of the raised wall.’ The instances which he quotes from ii. 97, 


not exactly parallel. We might add ἐπὶ μεγὰ δυνάμεως, i. 48. 


. 


and iv. 100, are 
τοῦ μεγ. oik. had better be simply taken as the genitive of direction. 
ἀνέκλων. Beétant explains ‘sursum attollendo convellere,’ and L. and S. ‘to 
break short off’ K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their force. 
li. 25.d.; App. Mith. 74; Dio Cass. 66. 4. So Goll. ‘avertebant, nox 
δοκοὺς μεγάλας ἀρτήσαντες κιτιλ. ‘They prepared 


frangebant.’ ἡ 
heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
5. projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 


τομὴ is 


up and held aloft.’- -Grote, Pp. 255. 
β 


end left after cutting ;’ hence ‘the stump of the tree,’ as Hom. 
, ἐπειδὴ πρῶτα τομὴν ἐν ὄρεσσι λέλοιπεν ; ‘the place from which a lock 

en cut, Adsch. Ch. 230; ‘the square cut ends of stones,’ Thue. 
Cf. Sch. 


‘cornua antennarum,’ Virg. Aim. 111. 549, Asch. Hum. 556, 


‘the ends of the beam.’ κεραῖαι 


fore here 
yard-arms, 
he projecting beams of a crane ;’ here, ‘ spars or poles resting on the wall, 
‘Sie hingen an zwei iiber die Mauer 


Wi | es ᾿ 1 rhe 
inclined at an angie to it, L. and S. 


ἴθ, und 


leg liber die Mauer hinausragende Balken, K. Cf. Liv. xxiv. 34, 


‘ollenones super murum eminentes.’ éykadporos—‘ transvers 
They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
wall. Veget. de R. M. iv. 23, ‘Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.’ 


Liv. xxxvi. 23, ‘Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus.’ Ces. B. C. vii. 22, 
‘Laqueis falces avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormentis introrsus re- 
ducebant.’ ov διὰ χειρὸς Exovtes— letting them go with a run,’ 
as our sailors say. 


as the head of a plant or flower. 


amoKkavalCerv—‘ to break off by the stalk or stem,’ 
Kurip. Supp. 717. Appian imitates the 


passage, l. 47 51 Β, 


Cuarter LXXVII.—(a.) τὸ ἀντιτείχισμας--- αηα the counterwork rose 
against them,’ i.e. ‘the crescent wall,’ P. and K. ἀπὸ τῶν παρόντων 
‘with their present means of offence,’ Dale; ‘ presentibus terroribus,’ 
‘ terriculai entis,’ Δ |e A.: 


present circumstances of difficulty’ is Valla’s interpretation, approved by Kriig., 


‘ Schreckz wangsmittel,’ P.: ‘under their 


who would however much prefer to strike out δεινῶν altogether, or substitute 
another word for it. πρὸς τὴν περιτείχισιν παρεσκευάζοντο. 
Prepared to turn the siege into a blockade. οὖσαν ov μεγάλην. 
Some of the commentators propose to strike out the negative, as the present 
state of the ruins seems to contradict the statement of Thucydides. But though 
the circuit of the walls may be traced near the small village of Kdékhla, to the 
extent of about two miles and a half in circumference, these are probably the 
the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Cheroneia, B.c. 
the ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where 

Ucl. Leake discovered the more ancient masonry, N. G. ii. 425, 
θαπάνης. We find above that the blockade of Potidsea had cost Athens 2000 
Hudson considers this an instance of hendiadys, ‘an expensive 
φακέλους. The commentators seem to be nearly equally 


R 
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divided as to whether this word should be spelt with one A or two. P. Wagga 
inclines » latter; Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottleber, to the former. In Herod. iv. 62. 67, the best MSS. have one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur. Cycl. 242. They first laid these 

side by side (P. ad loc.), letting them down from the mound into the 8] 
intervened between it an 2 semicircular wall. Arn. explains παραβάλλω 


to throw hes εἶ, 70 throw up, to heap up Ny but is not t] 1Θ notion ot plac 


objects beside each other, quite contrary to that of placing them upon 
another? May it not mean ‘they placed the faggots side by side along 
extent of the wall,’ [πρόσχωσις is here equal to προσχῶμα; in 6. 102, it is used 
for the alluvial deposit of the Acheloiis. Cf. Asch. P. V. 849: 

threw them as far as they could reach into other parts of the cit; ; 

‘So viel sie irgend auch von der tbrigen Stadt (d. ἢ. Stadtmauer) bereichen 
konnten,’ K., which seems the simplest and best interpretation. 

ἐπέχειν. Cf. i. 48, and iii. 107. ὕλη τριφθεῖσα--- by attrition,’ 


Cf. Suid. v. δρυμός ; Lucret. i. 896: 


At szpe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, 


Donec fulserunt flamme fulgore codrto.’ 


ν : ᾿ ᾿ ; , δι a ) ’ ) 
an avrov—‘ therefrom, sc. ἀπὸ τοῦ τριφθῆναι. ἐλαχίστου ἐδέ: 
τοῦτο is the 


So Xen. Azab. i. 


ἐπίφορον. Oi. lll. 74, εἰ ἄνεμος ἐπεγένετο τῇ φλογὶ ἐπίφοροξ. 


For this use of the privative genitive, see Jelf, ὃ 


15, αὐτοῦ ὀλίγου δεήσαντος καταλευσθῆναι. 


ὕδωρ ἐκ οὐρανοῦ. Thucyd., as Grote observes, evidently discredits 


a .Δ ; ; . δὰ, a 
Story ΟἹ tne ΟἹ portune thunderstorm. . the story οἱ ( resus, Herod. 


Xen. uses the same phrase for rain, Anab. iv. 2.2. So Hor. Od. iii 


‘aqua ceelestis.’ 


There now remained no other 


cr 
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resource but to build a wall of circumvallation round Platea. and trust to the 


-περιετείχιζον. 


slow process οὗ [Ἀτη]η6.᾿---ατοίΐθ, p. 256. περὶ ᾿Αρκτούρου ἐπιτολάς. 
It is not often, Grote remarks, that Thucydides gives us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the various periods of the year. The time mentioned here is the 
heliacal rising Arcturus ; 1.6. the period when Arcturus rises immediatel 
before sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
after the sun), sometime between the 12th and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Goller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 247. Cf. Grote 
Goll. ad loc.; Virg. Georg. i. 68. 204, with Forbiger’s note; Columell. xi. 
3; Plin. H. N. 11. 47; xviii. 31. 74; Plaut. Rud. Prol. 71. Hippocrat 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical cases, 
probably, as Grote says, because the Greek months, being lunar, varied i 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore poe 
one standard of time. Hudson ef. Scaliger ad Manilium. 
τολαί. Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 124. sq. τὸ ἀρχεῖον. 
Vi. ἀχρειοτάτους“. 
duties were confined exclusively to the preparation of food. They no doubt 


σιτοποιοί. [Cf. vi. 22. 44.] Not that their 
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acted as nurses, dressed the wounds, and tended the sick, and performed many 
offices ἣν the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &c., to the ramparts, 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hee. 366; Troad. 494; Herod. vii. 187. The usual 
proj wai was one woman to four men, but at the siege of Babylon (Herod. 
ii. 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian expedition 
σιτοποιοί We may observe are males. At Rome the preparation of food was 
confined to females. Even down to the year v.c. 580, there were no bakers at 
Rome, ‘Ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumgue id opus erat, Plin. ΗΠ, N. 
xvill. 11. Cf. Plaut. Mere. ii. 2. 62: Terent. Adelph. v. 3. 60; Feith, Ant. 
lv. ἢ canceeerecee such were the permanent arrange- 
ts made for the siege’ —not simp ly ‘ preparations’ [see note ad i. 10. on the 
difference between κατασκευή and παρασκευή, Thue. viii. 5 (a.)]; but ‘such 
means as would be taken by men anticipating a tedious and protracted blockade.’ 
These Thue. describes lib. iii. 21, ‘They consisted of two walls, with sixteen 
t of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one very thick wall ; 
were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for the walls had 
been taken, one on the inside towards Platea, and the other on the outside, 
any relieving force. The interior covered space served as permanent 
quarters for the troops left on cuard.’—Grote, p- 257. 


CHAPTER LXXIX.—(a.) τῇ τῶν Πλαταιέων ἐπιστρατείᾳ. The ob- 
or causative genitive. So ψήφισμα Μεγαρέων, ‘the decree against the 
ae lans. dJelf, δ 464; Matth. § 367. See 1. 103, 6. 108, 6. 
ἐστράτευσαν. The object of this expedition was partly to convoy the Athenian 
cleruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Potidea. 
ἀκμάζοντος τοῦ σίτου. Cf. c. xix. a. Ξενοφῶν. Cf. ad ch. 70. 
The two others were Calliades and 
Phanomachus. Plut. Nic. p. 348; Diod. xii. 47. 


‘Ti 


τρίτος αὐτός. Thirlwall, iii. 159, ἢ. 
(0.) Σπάρτωλον, a Chalcidie fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
Potidea. It is mentioned (v. 18) as one of the cities which was to be 
ral, under the conditions of the truce. [Cramer, i. 253.| Bottiza was the 

ame anciently given to a narrow space of country lying between the rivers 


n 
Haliacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the Bottizeans were early 


expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thue. ii. 99), and retiring across the 
Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement with the Chalci- 
dians, another people of Thracian origin. (Herod. vii. 127; vil. 127; Thue. 
Polyb. v. 97; Liv. xxvi. 25. Cf. Cramer, i. 220.) 

προσχωρήσειν ὑπὸ- οἵ, Jelf, 359, 3—‘ would come over th rough the co- 
operation of a party inside the city.’ ἐς μάχην καθίστανται. 
Οἱ δὰ τ. 1. ἃ. So ἐς φόβον, ἐς φυγὴν καταστῆναι, and supra c. lxv. 6. 

(c.) πελταστάς. ‘These peltasts, a species of troops between heavy armed 


and light armed, furnished with a pelta or light shield, and short spear or 


javelin, ap pear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks; being 


equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian: we shall find them here- 

atter much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 

generals.’ —Grote, vi. 258. Cf. Xen. Anab. vy. 2. 17, where the ψιλυὶ and 

πελτασταὶ are distinguished. Kpovoalidos. The line of coast between 

Thessalonica and Olynthus seems to have borne this name. Herodotus, vii. 
R2 
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1] 


᾿ ᾿ » "4 ἐ νὴ M an ained Υὴ nt 
, calls it Crosseea, Κροσσαίη, and enumerates the cities it contained, one , 


which was Gigonus, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 61, ¢.; Steph. 
Kpovois, and Dionys. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants Cruszi, Κρουσαῖοι, 
amer, i. 242; Smith, Dict. s.v.; Grote, iv. 32). 
i . ᾿ Sy ae 
d.) θαρσήσαντες τοῖς προσγιγνομένοι ---' encouraged by this a 
ir NUN A, rs. Note the pr Ss. part., which implies * as they kept comi 
ἂν ᾽ f ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Schol 
avaxwpovgi—o ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Schol. 


Xen. Anab. iv. 16, iv. ἣ δοκοῖ. 


τὰς τ 
. 6, ὅπη ὅοκοι, 

A > 4 
(é.) ἔτρεψαν τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. 


7 Τροπαιον στΤΉσαν,. I ie more τ ial rorm wot 
j j 


erect a trophy: 


7 “11 4 Ἱ 

they will be ind to depen 
. , . 9 } 

le yoices: the first belng used 


᾽ Ἰ 
‘om ΤΙ 


ie agent, the second where some 


. “ ; > . . . . 1: 
byect in reference to the subject, iS implied. 


said θεῖναιν duoy; the people who vote it are said θέσθαι. 


᾿ . σ΄ > \ ΕΝ > + ; ~ \ \ / —— 
Cuapter LXXX.—(a.) τῶν ἀπὸ θαλάσσηπι τῶν παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαι 


οἰκούντων, τὰ. Port.; 6. ῥαδίως ἂν σχόντες. Here ἂν gives ἃ 


contingent force to the participle. Peile well compares forte as used by Liv 


I 
" ‘ ὶ ὁ. τὰ a +17: et: a - 
‘Ne penes Insos culpa esset cladis ferte bello Gallico aecepto’ jv. 30). 
I I . I 2 


New Crat. Ὁ. 


) 


with a participle see Jelf, ὃ ), 1. 90, ir. 29. a.; Donal 


Κεφαλληνίας. Cf. ce. . Editors seem divided as to whether this word 


Ἷ 


Cf. Duker, n. ad 1. 27. In Homer, Stral 


Wi Xe i cedacac 7 τ πε ae ἄν 
Polybius, Xenophon, and Pausanias, renerally doublet 
ἱ 


Ἰ } ) ry | 
should be spelt with o 
ιἍἝ 


c ~ 
I Ls ὁμοιοξ, 


i. οὐκ ἂν ἔτι σφίσι τοὺς “EAAnvas ὁμοίως προσελθεῖν. ἐλπίδα 
ἜΝ iat aos ΝΕ ese Pee IR Ὁ 
A Simiuar Collocation ΟἹ Moods curs, Sl p. X111.- -T pony opeve—oTt 
oy μέντοι yevoito—adinow—ylyvecba. f. Dem. de falsd Leg. ὃ 21 
i ‘In oratione obli 
| omissa particula énjinit. sequatur. f. Thue. vill. §1. 
. y ν ᾿ - δ 2 wl nn 
ναύαρχον ἔτι ὄντα. Cf, lix. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐστρατήγει. 
rnold’s note ‘ 
plaining that as soon as their admirals ha 
fession (ἄρτι ξυνιέντων τὰ ναυτικὰ) they were removed from office. 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor Cobet of Leyden, one of t! 


i 
“4 Ν᾿ Ἰ 


most brilliant of living scholars, in some remarks with which he has favoured 
me, expresses an opinion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended. 
But surely the present participles ξυνιέντων and γιγνωσκόντων point to th 
meaning which 1 have suggested. περιήγγειλαν. Cf. ὃς Ὁ. iv. 
Λευκάδα. Leucas, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of 
continent, but was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cut. Livy, xxxill. 
17, says in his time it was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been ἃ 
peninsula. The cut was called Dioryctus (Plin. iv. 2; Polyb. v. 5). Thucydides 
more than once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as having been convey 
across the isthmus. Cf. note iii. 81, iv. 8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthian 
colonists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium. 


᾿Ανακτυρίου. Anactorium was the first town in Arcarnania, after Actium 
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(which was included in its territory, i. 29), on entering the Ambracian gulf 
from the Ionian sea. It was founded, together with Leucas and Sollium, by a 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the seventh century B.c., when the original 
inhabitants were driven into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Telebow, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thue. i. 55, that the 
Corcyreans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole possession 

he settlement. It remained in their hands till B.c. 425, when they were 

led by the Athenians and Acarnanians conjointly, who occupied the place. 


49, Vil. 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which 


he founded on the opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town (Strabo X. p. 451). 


Its present site must be looked for on the promontory which now bears the 
name of C. Madonna. Smith, Dict. Geog. 5. y. Anactorium and Actium. 
Cramer, ii. 7. 

(c.) Φορμίωνα. For the high estimation in which Phormio was held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes, Eguit. 562, with the 
ote of the Scholiast. (Cf. Clinton in an.) περὶ Ναύπακτον. Cf. ad 
6, Lxix, ἐπ᾿ ἐτησίῳ προστασίᾳ ἐκ τοῦ &pxikod yévous—‘ on the 
ground of the annual pre side ncy (or chieftainship) which they, as be ing of the 
royal gens, enjoyed. ἐπὶ assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command, On this force of ἐπὶ cf. Jelf, § 634, 32. 5. Steph. Byzant. would 
read ἐπετησίῳ, a word from Hom., and repeated by Dio Cassius. Kriig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann, who 
inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office; each 
προστάτης (cf. ili. 75, 82) being bound at the expiration of his period of office 
to resign in favour of another member of the royal gens. Gdller compares the 
privileges of the Alemzonide at Athens, Bacchiade at Corinth, and the 
Aleuadee and Scopadze in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer, i. 93. ‘The Chaones differed 
from their neighbours in being subject to an aristocratical and not a monarchical 
government; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a particular 
family.’ The exact limits of Chaonia were not ascertainable even in Strabo’s 
time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian promontory 
to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite Coreyra. The Chaones were once the 
most warlike and powerful people of Epirus (cf. Strab. vii. p. 324; Thuc. i. 46; 
Arist. Hg. 72, Schol.). 

(d.) Θεσπρωτοί. The Thesproti extended along the coast from the 
Thyamis to the confines of the Cassopzei, and in the interior to the boundaries 
of the territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of 
Thesprotia. The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, were the t 


σ᾽ 
hree chief Epirote 
(rides. Μολοσσούς. The Molossi, who became subsequently the 
rulers of Epirus, originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending 
from the Ambracian gulf, between the Cassopei and Ambraciote, northwards 
as far as the Dodonzi. ᾿Ατιντᾶνας. The Atintanes were an 
[ilyrian tribe bordering on the Paravzei (v. inf.). @dpuros. This 
Tharypus (called also Tharypas, or Arrhybas) was the son or grandson of 
Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistocles addressed himself as 
suppliant. [Thue. i. 136.] He was a minor, had been educated at Athens, 
and is said to have been the first to introduce among his subjects Hellenic 


civilization, [Cf. Pausanias, i. xi. i.; Justin. xvii. 3; Plut, Pyrrh.i.} The 
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Molossians retained their kingly form of sovernment 
plas, wile 
I 
Te 
Ε ΠΙΡΟΪ 
"Ῥ»ἱγοί 


otian origin, 


Ilapavatous. 
and 


} lata ,* ' . ΥἹ " . . rr 7 . ν᾿ 
donian district οὗ Elvymiotis. J took their from the Aous 


ley 


name 


Voiusa), on whose banks they were situated. The Oreste lay to the south 


the Lyncestze. Their country was small 


extent, 


lossian tribe. 


7 were 
ed 


They oecunl ] 


and the rugged mountai! 


[Boox II. 


lexande r the brother of 
᾿ ‘ ships 

Macedon, at length extending his dominion oyer 
The Paravei were of 
bordered on the Oreste and Atintanes, and the Mace. 


and contained but few 


iS 


Cc invaders (a new phenomenon 


} Ὁ of plunder) proves 


he city of Ambracia,’ 


Ὀρέσται. 


uth-east of the Lynceste, and. , were 


he Macedonian kings, annexed 


» were situated apparently 
| 
originally independent 


to their dominions. 


country was also of smal] 


was called Orestis or Orestias. an 


] 


‘ts of Gramista, Anaselitza. and 


| Leake’s ΑΥ̓͂, Ur7z Cece ap. OMIA, AUT. (7. Rive. 


Strabo, vii. p. IV. XXVIl. 33, XXXi. 40, XxXxiii, 34.] 


yy } αΐων Line Υ ᾿ ᾽ Η n - 
τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. Since he was nominally at peace with them. See c. xxix 


o ᾿ . 
vaTEepov—‘ too ate to tak γη th, 33.»}»» | 


έ 


> / . , . 
(e.) *"Apvelas—i.e. the territ Ῥ sInehia ae ) - : 
pyetas—i.e. tl rritory Amphilochian Argos, Palmerius, fre 


106, would read *Aypafas. Cramer, ii. 9. 


south-east corner of the 


Ὶ 


Atuvatav—‘a 
Ambracian 


‘oot of Mount Thyamus. Thue. 


mentions it 


ing ba Ξ Ὁ ty 
with lity, at Kerbasera, in the vicinity of which there is 


‘ »} An ; mE. 7 ο . ‘ 
marsn, two miles in length. trom which Limnra prob; blv derive ] its nam 
ει = | uu ει | a 


"»- Ad 

᾿ | 11] 
me Ῥλλ),Ὗν ν “- i. fos = 
ΟΣ Polyb. Vv. § Uramel . Ὁ, 27: Smith, S.v. | 
B. supposes 


, as being ‘ the 


‘ 
camp or place of 


muster for the armed 


of Acarnania,’ their enmity with their formidable neighbours 


4.) 


AR Aa “ὦ ce ἄν ἃ . ᾿ ᾿ 
Achelous, about 200 stadia from its mouth, the river ] 


rendering an armed confederacy necessary. 


(Cramer, ii. 
right bank of the 
navigable as far as its w: 


Xenophon speaks of 
the capital 


"8 i 
I the nrovince 1e Tin ἡ nediti 7 
or th province, ἢ ] I Θ expedition of 


I 
{Xen. Hell. iv. 


) , os hl γὼ sat) + 
Pouqueville says its ruins are still to be 


+0) } > Ὶ ] ) .» 
seen on the site ealled Porta. ‘amer, il. 30, sq. 


va . an 
Agesilaus int 


Acarnania. 


ῥᾳδίως ἂν 


προσχωρήσειν. K. admits the correctness of the use of ἂν with the fut. inf.: 


. 


so Kiihner and Hartung. 
the editions. P. 


Madvig Says, wherever it oceurs it is an error of 


quotes Thue. v. 82, vi. 66, viii. 25, 71. Cf. Matth. & 598, 9. 
Cuarrer LXXXI.—(a.) otre.. 

(or more rarely καί), see Jelf, ὃ , obs. B. a.; 

Soph. Phil. 

antithesis, i. 


On the use of οὔτε followed by re 
Herod, Υ. 

See the remarks on this 

Here it must be admitted to be somewhat forced. 


49, vil. 8. 1; 
a ὲ 

AN ΟΎ ῳ i p i ῳ. 
9. d. 


ἦ ' Η , - ᾷ iF ata 4 ᾿ “4 ᾿ eg . 
(9.) μέσον. ‘So definite in describing a position, as not to need the article,’ 


a ἴδ Ana δ Δ δὼ lil ᾿......... ro nm 4° » oe i 
B. Cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8, in several places. (So of time, μέσον ἡμέρας, Xen. 


lien Ty lInnoe ite ᾿ P ton oh 
Cramer places its site at Loutraki: Col. Leake, 


ad 


=TpaTrov—so called, 


Kastoria. 
; Cramer, 1. 197; Polyb. xviii. 30: 


Kp ὐ Φα 
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Anab. iv. 4. 1, &¢.) P. cf. i. 8. a. 12. b, 16. a. 48. a. §2. b.; see iv. 31. 96. 
So we sometimes use ‘right,’ ‘left.’ The 
(Eniadex, says Haack from the following chapter, but Bl. is most probably right 
‘The 


periwei of the Leucadian peninsula,’ Arn., who adds, there was scarce in Greece 


CuaP. 81.] 


of μετὰ τούτων. 
in saying that they only joined Cnemus after his repulse at Stratos. 


a town which had not its periceci. See his note. 


(c.) τεταγμένοι. ‘This fact shows,’ Grote says, ‘the great inferiority of 


the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a 


joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 


rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek divisions on their right and left are never so elate as 


to omit either’ (vi. 271). διὰ φυλακῆς Exovres— keeping con- 


pee note, 1. 17. a. 


/ 


stantly O71 their guard .? lit. in a state oF guard. 40. οΟ. 


42. 6. ἐν ἐπιτηδείῳ. Even fora single night the Greeks and 


Romans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precaution. 
S 


See ( 


‘esar, passim, for the equivalent phrase ; e.g. B. C. i. 61, ‘ Nactus idoneum 


locum ;’ and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertorius, that 


they had learnt ‘consuetudine populi Romani loca capere, castra munire, B. 


Gall. iii. 23. ἀξιούμενοι--ἄξιοι κρινόμενοι, Schol.—‘ they enjoyed 


the hich reputation of being esteemed the most warlike,’ &e. On the uses οἵ 


ἀξίωσις and ἀξίωμα, see i. 130, ll. 34. 64. 88, vi. 15. ἐπέσχον. 


There is a reading ἐπέσχοντο, ‘non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuerunt,’ as vil. 
33, οἱ Συρακούσιοι. .. ἐπέσχοντο . .. τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐπιχειρεῖν, and Gottl. 
adopts this reading. Ῥ. tr. ‘neque morati sunt (substiterunt) ut castra occu- 


5 y 


parent,’ and says ἐπέχειν with the inf. means in Herod. ‘ deliberare, 5101 pro- 


ponere tanquam metam.’ K. explains it, ‘Sie hielten sich nicht ein Lager 


T.K.A. ‘did not turn their minds to.’ ‘ Neither forbore so 
far as to occupy,’ Hobbes. ‘ They would not halt to encamp,’ Grote, vi. 252. 
Géll. takes no notice of the difficulty. Cf. Soph. Phil. 349, 539. 


See i.; here it means ‘take up ground for a 


aufzuschlagen.’ 


καταλαβεῖν is a military term. 
I apprehend the construction is τὸ καταλαβεῖν, as Td 
The 


See c. 76, where we have ῥύμῃ, mean- 


camp ;’ ef. infra d. 


ἐκφοβῆσαι, infr. 87. a. ῥύμῃ. For the old reading ῥ ὦ μῃ. 
two words are constantly interchanged. 
αὐτοβοεί--- αὐτῇ βοῇ ---- 


K. says Thue. 


ing impetus, which suits the sense here. 
‘the very shout of onset. For the orthography see n. on 6. 1. 
is the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Anecd. 214. 
465, avroBoel, ταχέως. Kal ἅμα τῷ πολεμικῷ ἀλαλαγμῷ. So 
Liv. i. 11, ‘primo impetu et clamore ;’ vi. 4, ‘ primo clamore atque impetu.’ 
(d.) αὑτῶν τὸ ἔργον γενέσθαι---" the achievement would be their own,’ 
αὑτῶν for αὐτῶν is fr. Bekker. bpotws—i.e, as they had intended. 


So lxxx. a., 6 περίπλους οὐκέτι ἔσοιτο ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁμοῖος. προλοχίζουσι 
ἐνέδραι -5---' besetzen mit Hinterhaltzposten, Kriig.—‘ occupy the environs with 
ambuscades, ‘ Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the 
Epirots to approach without suspicion near to the gates ; they then suddenly 
sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time.’—Grote, vi. 252. Cf. iii. 112 and 119; Herod. 
V. 121. Cf. Hom. JI. xii. 24, xiii. 


ὁμόσε. So, ‘cominus,’ Lat. 
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Aristoph. Lys. 451; Xen. Anab. iii. 4.4; Symp. 11. 13. Hence tropically 


τ 
AY 
v 


ν 7 ς f i) ἡ "y ) al δὼ ἽΝ ᾽ . 
μέλ. 294 ν, ὁμόσε ἰέναι τοῖς ἐρωτήμασι--- to grapple with,’ L. and §S. 


) ι.. ) ᾿ 5 ςἐ 
ἐνέκειντο. P.tr. Tae Eas ἴδ ace fees 
of an army in flight. be the usual ter gnify 
“" ἤ “ . . γ . ΓῚ 
aveAau Pavov—* receive Ui Ἷ. ito {ΠῚ 1} ranks. Arn 
] | ° > ἢ ; ᾽ 
the Chaonians! ἀπορίαν Kavioravrwy— red 
a Nii ; 
ἄνευ ὅπλων. A circumstance very annoying to Greek soldiers 
heir shields and defensive armour when they halted, T.K.A 
ce Xen. Anab, lll. 3 TOUTO TOLELY—7. @. ἄποθεν OMEVOoL 


harassing hi avily-armed troops by this sort of guerilla fightin 


. 


CuaPTteR LXXXII.~Avamoyp. The Anapus flows into the Achelo 
i elow Metropolis. It is called in modern 


Οἰνιαδῶν. Cf. ci. c. 


ne 


mat 


Cuarter LXXXIII.—(a.) Κρισαίου. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium at nd An 
rhium, was called orig nally he Crissean Gulf, 6 Kpicatos κόλπο 
Homeric Hymn to , Kpions κόλπος ἀπείρων And this continu 
to be its dasiguation « even inti to the time of Strabo, who gives this s 
is portion of the Corinthian gulf (viii. P- 335). But soon aft 

ides, it went more generally by the name of the Gulf 

2. 9, κόλπος Κορινθιακός : Polyb. Vv. 3; Liv. xxvi. 

» XXvill. 7. 8, sinus Corinthius. Pliny (iv. 2) confines 

culf running up to Cirrha, now known as the Gulf of 

took its name from Crissa, which ], y inland a little S.W. of Delphi. at 

end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be se 
juently built at 

bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being 


modern village of Chryso), Cirrha was 


Between the two lay the famous Cirrhzean or Crissea} 


on the N. by Parnassus, on the E. 


‘ 


tains of the Ozolian Locrians. Th omeric hymn quoted above, gi 


1 


legendary history of the foundation of Crisa, which was ascril 
himself, and hence the city is called Kploa (αθεή, Hom. 77. ii, c20 

in the earlier writers Crisa is identified with Delphi, the name afterwar 
to the sanctuary of P yth 


wars carried on against it Shi 


The town of Cirrha is famous for the two 
nphicty ms. (For the authorities, see C 

il. 155; Smith, 5.5.) ὃ ἔδει παραγενέσθαι. “ which , “γέ 
cen at hand,’ which was intended to co-operate with Cnemu 

prevent, ὅθ. Cf. h. 1. v. a.: lxxxiy. ¢. ; ΧΟ, d.; xev. ἃ. 

the interior of the cc untry.’ lags noav. Obse 

number σαν πρὸς τὸ onuawduevor], ἐ, 6. the Corin thians, &c., 


/ 
ναυτικόν. So Τροίαν ἑλόντες δήποτ᾽ a στόλος, fEsch. 4. 


\ a , Ἴ 
περὶ τὰς αὐτὰς ἡμέρας THS μάχης. K. Xen. Anab. vi. 
45. 6, ix. 


(A Why 


~ 


ς 
ἢ εὐρυχωρίᾳ. ‘The Peloponnesians had not yet mad: 


of Athenian maritime ficiency, at the point of excellence which 


reached ; themselves retaining the old unimproved method of working s 


[Boox IL 
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no practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
mwness of space was at that time accounted the best of all protections for a 


by Athenian trai ning 


aller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change of 
ling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced since that period 
Athenian navy, that amplitude of sed room is now not less coveted by 
*hormio than dreaded by his enemies.’ -Grote, vi. 263, 274. Cf. c. lxxxix. 6. 
ρᾳαπλέοντας ἔξω τοῦ κόλπου--- as they were coasting along so as to steal 
ét hper— kept 

‘ The triremes were fitted out 
: as oe for numerous soldiers than with any view to naval combat.’ 


Lj . wel J ~tane . ᾽ Υ > 
ssible outside the strait. see P. in loc. 


᾽ ͵ 
Nd. στρατιωτικώτερον. 


, p. 263. οὐκ ἂν οἰόμενοι--" not dreaming of ' the probabi ity 

lihenians venturing, &e. The ἄν, which properly belongs to τολμῆσαι, 
! to the participle (Madvig, quoted } by T.K.A.), 

6.) Tapa γῆν σφῶν κομιζομένω»νὮ--- ὁ. as the Schol. rightly explains 

‘while the Corinthians, &c., were coasting along the Peloponnesian shore. See 

ο. a.: ‘We sometimes find the genitive absolute where we should 

articiple to agree with the subject of the verb’ Cf. Thue. iii. 13. 

i. 178; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20, and a remarkable instance Luke xiv. 

also Matth. § 561. In this case, Madvig observes, the genitive absolute 

ly in Thueyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serves to give more 

Like this is 

. 4, διαβεβηκότος Περικλέου--- ἤγγέλθη αὐτῷ, for the simpler construction, 

ἰαβεβηκότι Π. ἠγγέλθη, which illustrates Madvig’s remark. See Τὶ K.A. 


chap. viii. e. 
I 


minence to the participial ἐς elause as a special circumstance. 


διαβαλλόντων, according to the general use of 
; which is also the participle imperfect, implies ‘purposing to cross,’ 
a the attempt without carrying it out (Poppo). Cf. vi. 30. 
Sos. <A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerably 
From i. 108. 6. 
ve learn that the Athenians had taken Ch: ucis after their victory at Weta 


the Lacedzemonians with a View to inte rcept them. 


when Tolmidas sailed round Pelo yponnesus, It was being then used by the 


rinthians as a naval station, as well as Molyerium gps Sollium. 


i the five AXtolian towns mentioned by Homer (7.1 


It was one 
40), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the Same name, whence it is i he ὑποχαλκίς. It was 
ἃ little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
modern Ourio-Kestro, the mountain being called Varassova. Leake, 
The Evenus rises in the 
highest summit of Mount (Eta, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia from 
promontory of Antirrhium. 


N. Greece, i. 110, ap. Smith, s.v Εὐήνου. 
In winter it becomes a very considerable 
iver, receiving several mountain torrents, and flowing with great rapidity, and 
bearing along great stones in its course. Hence ‘ Eveni rapide unde,’ Ov. 
IX. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
said to have been killed here 1 by Hercules for offering violence to De} janira 

as he carried her across the river. Col. Leake supposes its modern name to be 
4 corruption of the Romaie from ὄφις, and that it retains a vestige of the 
ancient people the uP 116 15 (NV. Greece, ii. 
25 Smith, D. Geog. 8 v.). οὐκ ἔλαθον 

υκ 


τὸς ἔρλο tras aay The difficulty of completely comprehending this 


in whose territory the river rose. 


Cf. Soph. Trach. 557. 
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description is well known. place the Scholiast explains ὑφορμισάμενοι 


Ξ mi 5... 
ὄλαθον by οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι: but aack, P nold, Gdoller, and indeed most 


modern commentators, ad inion expressed by Grote, that ‘ the natura] 


structure of the sente well as the probabilities of fact 


1 


ne vVverp. 


4 


case to 


Y 
᾿ 
1 
t 


Πελοποννήσιοι he nominative 


all, for even who agree as to the persons denote 
deseribed by thi: 


is well given in 


operation 


° 9 Ἰ 
at variance fespectll Lne 


common view, | Arnold's note, 


alone the coast of 
with the intention of crossing over t 


he town of Rhium. They had brou 


u ance which the 


of Patree, a cire 


from the Athenians [οὐκ ἔλαθον]. W 


to the other side, Phormio 


- ) 
rom Patrze 


ch for this moment, came rapidly down uy 


ce, and forced them to come to 
Ἰ 


; : =e Ξ 
]ΟΘΟΠΠΘΒΙΔΙ id not wish, and could not 


‘mio the spot where t! 
they were . 
Dr. Arnold supposes. too that the battle 


ttle aft Laybreak, whi nconsistent 


was fought in 
with the 


Α . = 
t] According] εἶ 


| " 5" Ἰ ᾿ ) 
ey passed the night in the harbour of Patre. 


DQ ΙΝ 


Ul 7 
γορμισάμενοι--- haAvine 


} } ane aes : ar 
ereat douot W tn his exact 


in + 


id myself atte ΤΩ} ted 


: ie 
hat resembles this. It 


Ι - ΙΪ ν > 5 ‘ 
pose the sre can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian 


reg harbour of Patre, as Arnold suggests, an: 
᾿ 


. Ἴ i » Ὁ ° > \ . e 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (ἐπὶ τὴν ἕω 


between the two coasts. The “ oe,’ if we may use the word, a 


Machaon was that so frequently practised by the “ chase” 


and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course 


when night 


the enemy ; ght came on he tried to lay to without their seei 


[twd—clam Athenienses|, in the hopes that they would sail past him. 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles t 


instead of W. 


much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 


his former course, steering N. But Phormion had been 


in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explam: 


the reason why the Peloponnesians had not the same chance of keeping : 
from their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. ‘They had 


come into disagreeable proximity during the night. ὑφορμίζεσθαι may origin 


because this was the only way 


ally have meant ‘‘clam appellere ad littus,” 


in which the first mariners did “lie to.” But as navigation improved, and 


were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally | 
tained. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian admiral, whos 
object it was to reach the Acarnanian coast with all possible speed, would 
retrace his way to the opposite shore, thereby doubling the distance to | 


traversed, and the chance of interruption from Phormion.’ I do not know that 
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anything which I have seen has much modified the opinion here expressed. 
We may add that the words ἀπὸ τῆς Χαλκίδος do not necessarily mean, as 
some apparently suppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbour of 
Chalcis that very morning ; ἀπὸ denotes the direction from which, as ἐπὶ the 
direction towards which, a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80, a. On the aorist, 
as applicable to an action not carried into effect, see remarks in the appendix 


on Soph. Ajax, 1125-6: 


/ 4 / « “~ 
ME. δίκαια γὰρ τόνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν κτείναντά με: 


“AA 4 4 4 oka 
ΤΕΥ. κτείναντα; δεινόν γ᾽ εἶπας, εἰ καὶ Gis θανών. 


The whole will then mean—‘ when their attempt to lay to in the n ight unknown to 
he enemy did not pass undetected.’ Those who make ὑφορμισάμενοι refer to the 
Athenians, might I suppose tr. ‘ when the fact that the Athenians had brought to 
during the night became perceptible, but this is I think very questionable. 
There is a v.1. marg. Cam., ἐφορμισάμενοι, and probably it is to this reading 


that the Schol. refers when he supplies of ᾿Αθηναῖοι to ἔλαθον. But for the same 


sreason this is not quite satisfactory; ob λανθάνω means ‘I do not succeed 


in escaping detection when I make some attempt intended to be secret.’ This 
might be said of the Athenian fleet, but the furtive efforts of the others to 
escape were evidently prominent in the writer’s mind. οὕτω δή. Cf. 
Cf. i. 46. b. 

tributed to the equipment of this fleet,’ K. 


παρεσκευάζοντο--- who con- 

κύκλον. Cf. ii. 78, 
Cf.i.49.c. ‘The Athenians 
rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s line, and thus getting in their 


f 
(d.) στρατηγοί. 


and note. μὴ διδόντες διέκπλουν. 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the adversary 
could change its position, of striking it either in the stern, or in some weak 

The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel.’—Grote, vi. 267; see the rest of the 
note. This maneeuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superiority 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginuse, 
Xen, Hell. i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is on the side of the Lacede- 
monians, and Xenophon, speaking of the Athenian ships, says (§ 31), οὕτω δ᾽ 
ἐτάχθησαν iva μὴ διέκπλουν διδοῖεν, χεῖρον γὰρ ἔπλεον (where see Schneider’s 
valuable note). 


Taccala 
vessels, 


τὰ λεπτὰ trAOta—‘ the small craft’—i.e. the store 
Cf. vii. 40. e.; ef. Duk. ad iv. 116. b. P. 


0% ὀλίγου---- exiquo ex intervallo,’ P. 


διὰ Bpaxéos= 

mapaytyvdpmevoi—i.e. the crews. 
ΝΆ Ἰ 7 \ ~ . 

Οὐδ. the change of gender (κατὰ ξύνεσιν). Cf. 1. 110. ἃ. 


Cuarter LXXXIV.—(a.) κατὰ μίαν ναῦν τεταγμένοι---" formed in 
ling of hatéle re vet ee rer ὼ technically called. Cf. Xen. Heil. i. 6, 29, 31, ot 
Σάμιοι δέκα ναυσὶν ἐπὶ μιᾶς τεταγμένοι. Poppo ef. ὁ. xc. 4. κατὰ μίαν ἐπὶ κέρως, 
hich confirms this translation. 
cep, γ. ad xe. a. 
fract their circle, 


Of course κατὰ μίαν might also mean one 
ξυνῆγον és 6Alyov— kept forcing them to con- 
ἐν χρῷ ἀεὶ παραπλέοντε ----ἀπὸ μεταφορᾶς τῆς 
ouptis τῆς ἄχρι τοῦ Xpwrds yryvouevov—Schol.; ‘ strictim.” Haas cf. Herod. 
-It; Soph. 47. 797. Procopius imitates the passage, ii. B. G. 7. Gottleb. 
Γεριέπλει καὶ εἰώθει. Observe the change of subject. 


aes 


= 


ει TEE Se 00 ς 


ass 


A 
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(ὁ.) ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ. The affair would then be, as we say, ‘in his own ho 
Matth. § 586. 


, / os ἡ . a ale 
οὐδένα Xpevov—note, ποῦ μηδένα ; perhaps we may give the same idiom 


iis 


to attack when he pleased. Cf. iii, 12: iy. 29; Vil. 12; 


force by saying, ‘no time.’ as a sort of single tens f. οὐδὲν στέγουσαι.--.. 
seaworthy,’ ch.xciv. See what is said on the use of ov as a particula infinitan 
l. I. a. 5, Ὁ. 17. a.; and the remark of Hermann on Viger, No. 309, “ ob 


simé conjungi cum verbo debet, ita ut hoe verbo conjunctum, unam ni 


constituat, cujusmodi est, οὐκ olda, nescio.’ καλλίστην. 
LJ ] 


suggests κάλλιστ᾽ ἄν, but needlessly, Cf. the old English usage of hands 


γ , , ‘ 
a2 handsome heatine 
ἔ LOC? Ὃ 


(6.) κατήει. more violently than usual? The prep. seems to 


Wass cf. scl 


imply this. See XXVi. Ὁ. 


Aq. 654: 


TPOCETINTE, 


ναῦς yap πρὸς ἀλλήλαισι Θρήκιαι πνοαὶ 
ἤρεικον" αἱ δὲ κεροτυπούμεναι βία 


χειμῶνι, κιτ.λ. 


λοιδορίᾳ. Eur. Hee. : 


Wass quotes Horace, Sat. i. v. 11: 


ἐν yap μυρίῳ στρατεύματι 
ἀκόλαστος ὄχλος, ναυτικῇ 7° ἀναρχία 
κρείσσων πυρός. 
κελευστῶν, Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil. nav. IV. 7. 


Mr. Grote has ; 


sage, Vl. 269, where he shows from the structure of the 


4} 


the Romans ‘ hortatores et pausarii.’ 
trireme ] 
the functions of these officers were, the voice of the keleustes 
thing that kept the 170 rowers to good ti 
Arnold’s note and Plaut. Mere. ἢ . &, 8, 
Met. iii. 618: 


° } 6 4 1. 
in their strokes. 


70; Ovid, 


‘Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator.’ 


7 
} 
i 


He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with 


? γ 
. αι 


tisculus.’ See Plaut. u. 5. and Rich’s Dict. s. v. ἀναφέρειν--- 
‘could not get their oars clear of the water, Grote. ‘Die Ruder bei 
stumer See aufheben,’ Gott]. 
P. ‘Referre,’ K. 


We learn from i. 143, a. the importance of this office, and the stress laid οἱ 


‘Remos ad se reducere, et attollere suspe1 


‘ Recover their oars.’ Τί. and S. κυβερνη 


fact of having Athenian steersmen. διέφθειρον (see Por 
means frequently ‘ spoilt,’ i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled 


time ; ἄπλους ἐποίησε, Diod. Sic. xii. 48; so καταδύειν, i. 
Vil. 41, Vili. 34, cf. note ad i. 29, a. 


Πάτρας. Patre. one of the 


twelve Achzan cities (Herod. i. 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one of 1! 
spurs of Mount Panachaicus. 


Patreus the Achzan was its eponymus 


After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that revived the fed 
league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted a considerable colony 


there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominion. Pausanias, wh 


visited it, gives a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains its 


name in the modern Patras. Δύμην. Dyme, also one of th 
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twelve Achzan cities (v. Herod. τι. s.), is said to have derived its name from 

ing the most westerly of them all (ἀπὸ δυσμῶν). Its ancient name, according 
was Stratus. 


Strabo, 


It was one of the four cities which revived the 
Achean League. Pompey colonised it with a number of Cilician pirates, and 
placed it under the authority of Patree. Its remains are to be seen 
he modern town of Karavostasi (Leake. Morea, ii. 160). 

ἀλκὴν τρέπεσθαι Κ΄. explains by ‘se mettre en défense, and cf. Hom. Il. 
Herod. ix. 70; Thue. iii. 108. a. He says ἀλκὴ is not used by other 
ic writers in this sense of resistance. It is, in fact, vigorous fighting ; and 
‘ake themselves to vigorous Sighting, in such circumstances, means, to 

(d.) aveAdmevor—‘ took prisoners, and transferred to their own ships.’ 
Cf. Scheff. de Mil. nav. iv. 2: Huds. Herod. viii. 121 : 
B. G. iv. 22, Gottl. Κυλλήνην. 
lis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 


vy ἀναθέντες. 


Cyllene was the sea- 


‘early times in connexion with the legendary history of the Peloponnese. 
Coreyreans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthians 
>). It was the principal port on this part of the Peloponnesus 
Diod. xix. 66, 87; Polyb. v. 3; Liy. xxvii. 32). Leake assions 
position to the modern Glarentza, but there appears reason to doubt the 
ntity (Smith, s. v.). ai ἐκεῖθεν νῆες. Cf. i. 61, 6. ; for the fact 
»Ixxx.c. Leucas was the rendezvous for the fleet. 
Ψ 


CuapterR LXXXV.—(a.) ξυμβούλους. 


first time in the Peloponnesian war. 


Apparently here mentioned for 
Ten were sent to Agis after his 
at Argos (v. 63). Astyochus was accompanied by eleven (viii. 39). 

72, ‘Commissioners, to assist by their advice and exertions,’ 
P. compares Hermann, Gr. Ant. & 45,4; Thue. iv. 79, v. 63; and Schweigh. 
ill. p. 305, for a similar custom among the Romans. 

for his fate, see xcii. Ὁ. κατασκευάζεσθαι. Cf. 

and Poppo’s note. ὑπ᾽ ὀλίγων ---' by an in- 

So conversely, πλῆθος is used for superiority in num- 
™p@Tov—i.e.in this war. Schol. 

Cf. ad i. 78, a. and ii. 61, ¢.; 66, a.: Qt, δ᾽" vi. 28; tr, the 


; ; ΞΕ ΑΞ ᾿ hy ᾽ : me 
sonableness : thee mtradiction to all rational calculation WAS Great 


παρᾷ λοΎΟ ᾿, 


bh.) ἀντιτιθέντες. Cf. iii. 66. 6. on its use with a genitive. P, Eurip. 


y ‘ A tes > .. a - > A " σι 
Taur. 358, τὴν ἐνθάδ᾽ Αὖλιν ἀντιθεῖσα τῆς ἐκεῖ. ἐκ πολλοῦ. 


δι ὀλίγου. Cf. 1. 77, τ: 


the fact, see i. 142, p. 77, 124, b. 


, / >) ἡ Φ > 4 \ , Υ 7 . 
(c.) καθ ἡμέραν del. Cf. iv. 66, a. ἀεὶ κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον. Soph. Phil. 


780, with Wunder’s note. τῷ koulCovTi—Nicias. 

(4.) Γορτύνιος. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Gortyna, and not 
) be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anci ntly called Larissa, and was therefore in al] 
robubility a Pelasgic town. [Cf. Cramer, iii. 384. We find also a Gortynia 
in Macedonia, Thue. ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic.] In early times it was 
leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subj Afterwards, dissensions having arisen between them, they were 


in continual hostilities. [Strabo, x, 478, who reckons the circuit 
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of the city at fifty stadia. ] 


from the sea, where it had two harbours. Lebena and Metallum. 


[ Boox II. 


It stood on the river Lethzus, about nine miles 
Mr. Pas] 


h] ἦν 
icy 
fixes its site at the modern Hagius Dhéka. where the ten saints of Gortyna an 


said to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Decius. See Pa 


Crete, 1. 295. πρόξενος. Cf. adc. 29. a. and iii. 70, d., where for 


the difference between ‘ proxenus ‘ and ‘ epiproxenus,’ see Arnold’s note. 
Κυδωνίαν. One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. 1 


C pro: 
bably existed very long before the 


time of Polycrates, and was onlv enlarged 


and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded, as Herodotus supposed 


7 


A considerable portion of its citizens were /Evcinetan 


hence their ¢ special hatred for Athens. See Miiller’s ἦι 
It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 
.X. Ρ. 479) from Gortyna, 
Mr. Pashley 
indigenous to this district, and took its name from it. 
Smith, Geog. Dict. s. v.; Miill. Dor. i. Ρ. 30. ] 
territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. 


lying on the 


sea looking towards [aco 
identifies it with the modern Khania (i. 15). The quince was 
[| Plin. xv. 11: ef 
TloAtxvirais, 

The site of the town has not ] 

ascertained (Smith, in v.; Herod. vii. 170). ὑπὸ ἀνέμων. Th 
causal use of the preposition, see Jelf, 5 639, 1.2, ἢ. ἄπλοια is used for anv. 
thing that stops navigation, either adverse winds. or the absence of wind: | ) 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one. 
as vessels propelled by oars would not be detained by a calm (viii. 99). Engel- 
man in his translation remarks on ὑπὸ ἀπλοίας, ‘ Wenn di Priaposition icht ist, 
kann ἄπλοια nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bed utunge, Windstill 


haben ; but see AEsch. Ag. 188, where the context shows that foul 


winds art 
meant, πνοαὶ ἀπὸ Srpduovos μολοῦσαι ; so Eurip. Jph. A. 88: Herod. ii. 119, 
There is no reason therefore to believe with Kriic. that ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμων is a gloss: 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second ὑπό, and 
thus make ἀπλοίας a sort of epexegesis to ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμων. 

Cuarptek LXXXVI.—(a.) παρεσκευασμένοι ὡς ἐπὶ ναυμαχίαν. Not 
as before, c. 78, 8, στρατιωτικώτερον παρεσκευασμένοι. 
᾿Αχαὶϊκόν. 


Πάνορμον roy 
[To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. 2), and Panormus 


in Milesia (viii. 24). 


It lay fifteen stadia to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a tekieh or tomb [θηκὴη] of ὃ 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it (Smith, s. v.). παρέπλευσε 
δὲ καὶ ὁ Φορμίω»ν»---" coasted along from Naupactus’ (i.e. of course in ἃ col 
trary direction to the Lacedzmonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the 
strait into broad water. 

(d.) Ρίον. To dis 


tinguish them, the south-town was called τὸ ‘Axaixdy (now the eastle of the 


The towns on both sides of the strait bore this name. 


Morea); the north town Ῥίον τὸ Μολυκρικὸν or ᾿Αντίρριον (now the 
Rumili). 


castle of 
These two promontories formed the entrance to the Corinthian gulf 
The distance between them is variously stated. Thucyd. makes it seven βίδα δ 
(u. 86); Strabo, five (pp- 335, 6); Pliny about a Roman mile (iv. 6). But both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile and a half (Smith, Dict. 
Dodwell, p. 171 ; Leake’s Morea, ii. 148). 
Cf. ad i. 134, ἃ P, 


s. v. Achaia; 
προσεβεβοηθήκει 
eldov—se. ὁρμισαμένους. P. 
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ὸ πρὸς OF π-ρο-τι is, 


(..) πρὸς ἐκείνων --- in favour of the Lacedemonians’ 
according to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened form of παρά, containing in 
itself the notion of onward—adversus ; of πρὸς μητρὸς = a matre versus me 
cognati— motion towards that which is before the subject. —N. Crat. p. 302. 
From this he deduces the various usages of πρός, though without special men- 


tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 


Py, 


denote ‘ properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 

§ 638. Matthiz, § 590, a. places it after the case of neuters, re- 
presented as produced by something—Bloy βιῶναι πρὸς ἀνθρώπων. In other 
cases also, as εἶναι πρός τινος, stare ab aliquo, cf. Herod. i. 124. It is, I think, 
to explain the usage from such a phrase as 6 θεὸς πρὸς ἡμῶν ἐστιν, 


UR 
most simpie 


] 
that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 


in our favour. 
lv ναυμαχίαν ποιῆσαι. Observe the difference between the active 
‘Activum de ducibus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
59, 80. P. 


fiat. Cf iv. gt, v. Compare the phrases νόμον θεῖναι and θέσθαι, 


τροπαῖον στῆσαι and στήσασθαι (y. ad c. 79, f.). ἀπὸ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων. Cf. adi. 110 b, 

Cuarrer LXXXVII.—(a.) ἄρα. See note on i. 75. a., and the article 
referred to in the Classical Museum, and tv. ‘ if, as it seems,’ οὐχὶ 
δικαίαν κ-ιτ.λ.---ἰ does not afford (or bring with it) any just ground of inference, 
that it should alarm you,’ i.e. gives you no reason for drawing such a conclusion 

alarm you. τέκμαρσιν, Kriig. calls the object-accusative, and τὸ ἐκφο- 


βῆσαι, the resultative accusative. His interpretation does not differ from the 
above. Reiske’s notion that τὸ ἐκφοβῆσαι is the immediate object, and δικαίαν 
reku. the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors,.is not, I 
hink, to be approved. He would tr. ‘has not the fact of its having alarmed 
Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article would 


naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial emphasis was 


you as a just ground of inference.’ 


to be laid upon the notion which it expresses, and as this infinitive always 
s to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter, τόν On ἔχει for παρέχει, cf. il. 41, ἀγανάκτησιν ἔχει, i. 9, 
1. 47. b., iv. 126. ἐς ναυμαχίαν μᾶλλον. Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 4.0, 
‘Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bellandum profecti,’ Popp. 
Eo onAev— tripped us up (or laid us by the heels), i.e. was the cause of our 
failure, 
(ὁ.) Tis γνώμης τὺ μὴ κατὰ κράτος νικηθέν. There is considerable 
variety of opinion about this passage. Arn. tr. ‘ zor ought our spirits, which, 


80 far from having been Fairly beaten, have that within them which still bids de- 


fiance to the enemy, to lose their edge from the result of chance. This is right in 


the main, but γνώμη is not θυμὸς or spirit (an usage of which I find no example) 
it should rather be ‘ will,’ in the sense of a resolved purpose, ef. i. 42. Such is 
its frequent force in the P. V.; see e.g. γνώμῃ στομίων ἄτερ εὐθύνων, v. 295. 
The whole then will mean, that part of our resolution which has not been van- 
quished in an ove rmastering way, but still retains within a defiance for the foe, 
should not be cowed by what is the result of nothing but accident (or, by the result 
of mere accident at any rate), for such is the effect of γε, and the phrase differs 
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. ἊΝ . ~ % s / " > . ν 
much from the Schol. explanation, τῇ ἀποβάσῃ ξυμφόρᾳ, quoted by most οἱ 


. - “ / ‘ ‘ . ; J \ ‘ ; 
editors. We have τῆς γνώμης TO μὴ K.T.A. instead of ἡ μὴ κατὰ Κράτος νικγ 


Dery ~ f wy ] re 1 )» } » yey ft , , 1] | ) f } ε . 74} 1 / ¢ ] ] ae Tre .ἢ γον 
θεισα YY@UN, DECAUSE the Orator Would no Ye SO unreasonable a CO aseribe 


effect to defeat ; he insinuates that while any part of the old he 


moral 
resolve is still left, it ought to hold out against the caprice of fortune. 
ἔχον τινὰ ἀντιλογίαν I think expresses the state of one who is not 
silenced by his adversary, but has still a word to give him in reply. 


ἃ, and ν. 76, γενομένης πολλῇς ἀντιλογίας, and viii. 52, πολλὴν ἂντι) 


σχετλιασμόν, where the word plainly implies a violent dispute bet 
γ 7 . ee 


parties. It is possible that Po p.S meaning, héeckifvertigung§. 


° 1 ἐ 
vy) γνῷ» ta trey 
δ ere SE, JU: l 
e 4 


plea, ΟΥ̓ argu 1, may be correct. 


tion would differ from the in making τὸ μὴ νικηθὲν τῆς γνώμης 


accusative coming after ἀμβλύνεσθαι. and following the analogy or 
\ juny, and similar phrases. In this ease the διε which is 
Thy γνώμην, and similar phrases. n this ease the ἡμᾶς, which is 
of ἀμβλύνεσθαι. is again supplied without change before νομίσαι. 
and iy. 18. e. 


, ᾽ 7 7 17 > ax Ae 7 
© predicate, the brav Should always ἦι the Orave, the sa 


ἐνδέχεσθαι. See i. 124. 140, TOUS αὐτοὺς 


by Arn. th 
and we m 


well as (Ed. Tyr. 


’ quote in confirmation 6 αὐτός εἶμι ΤΏ γνώμῃ; 111. 38, an 


¢ ; > δ. ἢ ; ? . M 
557, αὑτὸς εἰμι τῷ βουλεύματιι But it is also 


4 Ἢ } 1° 7" r ) »Φ ἋΣ . > 
make τοὺς αὐτοὺς the subject. ’fis r ght to hold that those who remain 


an Purp S 7" ἢ» A Ad, 


ὃ, δ΄. GS ts δι My) the J sh γε). and not to ] } rhe that the uy can wh YA, sti / Tela 


a 


haz 3 
GEOURTC) 


en rightly so called (or as Kriic. has it 
4 


γ 


"i" ° os ν “ae = 
courage r af NG 4 Ve hrave LCT. } “i putting Jorward NEL Pe Tit 


any show of reason show thi white feather In anv respe f 


ercuse with 


adverbs εἰκότως and ὀρθῶς seem to be contrasted. and are used in a somew] 


peculiar manner. Cf. note upon φιλίως οὐ πολεμίως, iii. 65. The meta} 


in προβαλλομένους is ‘ shielding themselves behind Inexperienc 


’ 


a i" - . > ν Ν 25." oe 
[C.)} BYR here seems to be the ta uily of recoll; 1102. Kric. 4 
\“e " ' ! . ‘ . 


ἢ » > r tS a ᾿ > af fae 
μεμνήσθω ἀγαθὸς εἶναι, Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 39. ἄνευ εὐψυχίας. 


| 
. 


is a sort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 


rical treatises, where the speaker covertly implies the incompatibility of ty 


qualities, and argues from the presence of one the absence of the other. § 


for illustration Macaulay’s remarks upon Montacu and Harley, Hist. vol. iv. 


Mm s 4 ᾽ Ἁ > / ee > ἌΝ 
ἐκπλήσσ ει---" frightens out” Cf τὸ λυπηρὸν ἐκπλήσσει, 11. 35, and Arist 


\ ; ee. 
πρὺς μὲν τὸ ἐμπειρότερον K.T.A,— ag 


ω 


ἐκκρούει τὴν ἐνεργείαν. 


" i ) aN . yeachir lap 047") SINerinrit ᾿ "247 7, ν 
their superiority im practice, place your superiority in courage. 


τυχεῖν. With no expressed participle. Cf. i. 32. b. 
. γν , » yt 
© thy re es tlts Ω a balance i? ~Vour favour, ὁ, δ. al 


the calculations just recommended, as 


(d.) περιγίγνεται 
the verb is used ii, 39. 
arises from the force of περί, ‘ over and above.’ i. 2. b. See a somewhat remark- 

ων» ‘ “eee . ae , - a f iM 1 νὰ ἡ ΨῸΝ 
able ὁ pination of the prep. with εἰμί, vi, ςς πολλῷ τῷ πε γιόντι, aNd again } 
abie Comoina ἢ MS, ον. 4 , f 


46, ἐκ περιόντος, ex-abundanti. πλῆθοε:----᾽ superior numbers. Ct 


‘ / 22 ,; on 
τὰ πολλά, adverbially, 


supra i. τοῦ. Ὁ. 125, and infra 80. ἃ. 
i. 13. & So Napoleon said, Providence generally favours the stro 
battalions. αὐτὰ ταῦτα K.T.A,—* the fact that these very mishtl 
have befallen us will teach us better for the future.’ In accordance, as Ar. 


says, with the proverb παθήματα μαθήματα. 


The meaning 
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(¢.) τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτόν---' so far as concerns himself, Kriig. rather ‘ in his own 
particular department (or duty). χώραν. Ihave pointed out in a note 
upon Aisch. Agam. 11 (Terminalia li.) that this is the technica] military word 
Cf. iv. 126. 6. 1. 28, iii. 22. vii. 49, Vili. 71; Xen. Anab. iy. 8. 15. 
hv... βουληθῇ. 


kal, to be rendered by an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, see i, 15. b. 


᾽ 


; 


τιμήησονται. 


Py ,* ᾽ 
for ‘ station. 


On ἤν, as distinguished from εἰ, see note i. 120. ¢., and on 


We have the regular passive form, τιμηθήσονται, vi, 80, but on 
hese middle for passive forms, see i. 68. ¢. 81. b. The instrumental dative in 


115 case makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—‘ shall win honour 


for themselves by MEANS of the rewards,’ Wwe. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII.—(a.) τὸ πλῆθος. 


ξυνιστάμενοι. 


Cf. supra, 87. ἃ. 
Haack rightly remarks that this is equivalent to κατὰ tvord- 
σεις γιγνόμενοι, SUP. 27. 2, ‘forming into groups among themselves. 
ἐν τῷ παρόντι. There is doubtless, as Kriig. notices, a sort of reference to 
mporepov-—‘ under the existing circumstances, ἔλεγε. Note the im- 
perfect of continuous action —he kept telling them (or, ἐξ was his wont to tell them). 
Kriig. says ὧς may be simply attached to ἔλεγε, and the words προπαρεσκεύαζε 
τὰς γνώμας considered as a διὰ μέσουυ But it is in Τ ality attached to both 
‘ the plain reason that προπαρεσκεύαζε is a sort of epexegesis to ἔλεγε. 
It was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt the notion. Tr. 
prepossessed their minds with a notion. .-αὐτοῖς. The 
repetition is awkward, but the first αὐτοῖς is the dative, as in the common usage, 
Quid mihi Celsus agiut—‘ for them, i.e. which they might meet with. See remarks 
on lxxxix, ¢, 


αὐτοῖς. 


δ.) ὄχλον... ὑποχωρεῖν. One of the cases where ἃ neuter verb passes 
into an active one, because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. So 
ὑπεξελθόντες τούτους, iii, 34, and iv. 28, ἐξανεχώρει τὰ εἰρημένα---τὐαϑ for backing 
ut of what he had said. Cf. in Latin ¢ egredi urbem,’ and similar phrases. 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad Eur. Hec. 812. See Jelf, § 548. ob. The word 
ὄχλος is used with somewhat of contempt. Remark the absence of the article 
with ᾿Αθηναῖοι and Πελοποννησίων, conveying as it does the reason of the fact 
implied in the verb, ὑπόμνησιν... τοῦ θαρσεῖν. This is not, I 
think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them in mind of the 
confidence they once Jelt, but it is simply, as Kriig. has it, an exhortation to con- 
fidence, as iv. 17. b., ὑπόμνησιν τοῦ καλῶς βουλεύσασθαι. So too μιμνήσκεσθαι 
is by no means always recordari, but sometimes merely mentionem Sacere, 
. 10, ἄλλων μεγέθους πέρι οὐκ ἐμνήσθη, i. 37, ii. 45. Ὁ. iii, 90. 
“asy to see how one idea runs into the other, 


It is, however, 


CHAaPrrer LXXXIX.—(a.) τὸ πλῆθος. Of. Ixxxvii. d. That the inter- 
pretation there given is correct seems clear from the fact, that the contrary 
hotion is here expressed by οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου.“ not on an equal scale,’ This, 
- least, I believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as μὴ ἀπὸ 
ἀντιπάλου παρασκευῆς, i.gt; and ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου, i, 77, 99, 136, 143, where see 
note ; ili. 10, 11, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου ὁμιλοῦντες, and many others, as ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων͵ 

8 
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viii. 89. Kriig., however, inclines to the interpretation, ‘ with inferior means 
for preparation.’ 

(b.) ἔπειτα ᾧ μάλιστα. κιτιλ, I should be inclined to tr. this contro. 
verted passage—‘ and then with regard to the point upon which they principally 
place their reliance in coming forward to the combat, as though wt were a peculiar 
prerogative of theirs to be brave men, they feel confide nt for no other re ason than 
on account of their σι ηργαὶ success, which they owe to their experience in land 
service, and they fancy it will do the same for them at sea.’ The relative ¢ has 
for its antecedent either τοῦτο simply (Arn., Kriig.), or we may assign it to the 
class of cases mentioned by Madvig, Gr. Gr.: ‘A preceding relative sentence, 
with a relative in the neuter, occasionally assigns merely the action, Opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies with regard to.’ In this case, the clause in apposition is 
ὡς προσῆκον εἶναι. The verbs οἴονται and θάρσουσιν are, despite what Arn. says, 
simply connected by the conjunction. As for the subject of ποιήσειν, it seems 
to me in vain to dispute whether it be τὴν ἐμπειρίαν x.7.A. or the τὸ ἀνδρεῖον 
implied in the τοῦτο, which is antecedent to ᾧ, for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved, The last, as nearer, looks more probable. τὸ δὲ 

.. περιέσται--- but this in all justice,’ i.e. τὸ a’rd—that is to say, the suc- 
cess, τὸ κατορθοῦν, implied in κατορθοῦντες ---" will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to be ours” This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other editors, 
as Goll. and Arn.,, refer τὸ δὲ to πιστεύοντες προσέρχονται, and make it th 
confidence of victory weprerrai—will be as balance in our favour. Cf. περι- 
γίγνεται, supra, ch. 87 ἃ. Their principal argument is, that we have ἐκ τοῦ 
δικαίου, and not ἐκ τοῦ εἰκότος. But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a ‘just expectation,’ is surely natural in all languages. Cf. lxxvii.a. 
δικαίαν τὴν τέκμαρσιν. Popp., oni. 51. Ὁ. has collected a great number of similar 
adverbial phrases—é€k« τοῦ φανεροῦ, ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου, &c. εἴπερ --- if we 
grant for the sake of argument.’ ἐν éxelvy@—‘ in that other case ;’ 
ἦ τῷ δὲ κιτ᾿λ.---' but in what we either of us possess 

If τὶ be read before 


ἐμπειρότεροι, it may either be a mere qualification, az ali, or it may mean mort 


i.e. by land. 


experience in any matter, whatever it be. 

(c.) διὰ τὴν σφετέραν δόξαν--- for their own glory’s sake, t.e. upon 
purely selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the allies—‘ διὰ hic 
valet ἕνεκα, ut iv. 102, v. 53, Popp. See Jelf, 8 627. οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
ἐπεχείρησαν x.7.A.—1. 6. if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
παρὰ πολύ. Cf. 1. 29 ὁ. πιστότερον---' one for which there is 
more ground,’ οὐκ ἂν ἡ γοῦνται---Ὀγ hyperbaton for ἡγοῦνται ἂν 
ἀνθίστασθαι. The usage is to be explained upon the same principle as the 
double ἄν. When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, even out of its place, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle used to denote such contingency. See e.g. infra xcliv. 3. 
Arn. compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary verb at the com- 
mencement, and reserving the principal verb for the close of the sentence. 


τοῦ παρὰ πολύ. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like τὸ 


παραύτικα, iii. 4. b.; τῷ map’ ἐλπίδα, iv. 62. Most editors, however, supply 


νενικηκέναι from the preceding προνενικηκέναι----" worthy of the ve ry signal victory 
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which you have gained ;’ and this seems confirmed by i. 29, ἐνίκησαν παρὰ πολύ, 
and ἡσσηθέντες παρὰ πολὺ just above, to which the article may refer. On παρὰ 
see 1. 20 C.; 41 0. 


(4.) ἀντίπαλοι. ‘Dubitatur utrum hee vox hie significet, pares viribus 


5 
an adversarios pugnam commitientes.’ Popp. But says Krig. ἀντίπαλοι 
never signifies enemies, in Thuc.; and surely this is true. The collocation 
shows the word to be contrasted with ἐκ πολλῷ ὑποδεεστέρων, and therefore to 
mean fairly matched in point of resources; tr. ‘ now it is when fairly matched in 
externals that men in the generality of cases (as the Lacedemonians now) go forth 
against the foe, relying more on might than policy ; but those who on very Un- 
equal terms, yet entirely of their own free will, do the same thing, these I say, 
dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in their own minds is something very 
powerful indeed (i.e. they must have some very powerful assurance in their own 
minds) to give them courage to meet the foe. In most of the cases where you 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
they are at least upon equal terms with the foe; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon very unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of vigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but proves difficult upon exami- 
nation. The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Of course after of δ᾽ 
we must supply ἐπερχόμενοι. πίσυνοι--ἰ(ἢθ word recurs, v. 14, 
Dionysius reckons it among the γλωττώδη of Thuc. Kriig. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist. Nub. 949. 
εἰκότι--- that which is contrary to all reasonable expectation, " improbability.’ 
We may tr. ‘are more afraid of us owing to the very unreasonableness of our 


τῷ οὐκ 


conduct, than if we had met them with the proportionate preparation (or com- 
mensurate preparations) calculated according to reason, The article τῇ is used 
because the writer means the sort of preparation commonly found in such cases. 
This is, I think, a fair answer to Krug.’s objection founded on the need of 
its absence. He himself tr. our calculable Force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of κατὰ λόγον thus used ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ Four the 
sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(.) πολλὰ δὲ kal—‘ and further again.’ ἤδη, as frequently, 
‘ere now,’ ef. 77, ¢.; and with Kriig. πολλὰ ἤδη στρατόπεδα διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην 
ἁρπαγὴν ἀπώλετο, Plat. Rep. p. 469. ἔπεσεν. Haase, according to a style 
of criticism more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to ἔπταισεν, 
because he did not find the verb πίπτω so used in Thucyd. But we have τὴν 
μεγάλην δύναμιν τῆς πόλεως πεπτωκυῖαν, vii. 77; and there is no reason in the 
nature of things, so far as I can see, why a similar metaphor should be in- 
applicable here. Indeed, as Krig. remarks, the connexion of the ὑπὸ with 
ἔπταισεν would form a greater difficulty. The argument is implied rather than 
expressed, and somewhat resembles that noticed above, Ixxxvii.c. "Ὁ Though the 
Peloponnesian force is greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for 
greatly superior forces lave frequently succumbed to inferior ones from in- 
experience or want of spirit. These qualities don’t attach to us, but we can’t 
presume so much for them.’ ἑκὼν εἶναι. This phrase, it is well 
known. expresses a sort of reservation upon the simple ἑκὼ»γ---" willingly if I 
can help it’ I agree with Arn. in thinking it a relic of that early stage of 

$2 
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language, when expletive clauses were as common as they now are in the 
versation of the vulgar. These garnish their discourse with many such 
unnecessary words and phrases, if so be, to be sure, and the like, without much care 
for their grammatical coherence. The εἶναι here resembles the former of the 
above expletives in meaning, the latter in absence of construction. Jelf,.§ 667, 
ἑκὼν εἶναι = ἑκὼν οὐσίαν, ‘according to his real nature,’ ὃ. 6. reall 

, § 151, says, ‘ The infinitive εἶναι stands in a restrictive sense with the 
adjective ἑκὼν in negative sentences—to be willing, 1.€. αὐ least willingly ; rarely 
in affirmative sentences, and that willingly.’ This I consider nearer the truth, 
Rost’s explanation, § 185, 5, does not materially differ ; he classes it with such 
eases as the parenthetical ὡς εἰπεῖν, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν ; Τὶ marking that such in- 
finitives are usually preceded by ὡς or ὅσον, but that they may be omitted. 
See also i. 21. Ὁ. and Herm. Opuse. 1. 227. 


(f.) ἐμβολήν. The impact. with the ἔμβολον, i.e. the rostrum or be 


the ship (vii. 34, 36). Krag. quotes ZEsch. Perse, 407, ἐμβολαῖς χαλκοστόμοις 


πρόσοψιν. Bekker reads πρόοψιν, perhaps rightly, says 


Kriig. Cf. iv. 29. ἃ. It has been already remarked how hopeless is the con- 


Ml 
παίονται, 


᾿ 


fusion of these prepositions in MSS. ἐκ πολλοῦ--- from a distance, 
i.e. the space necessary to give impetus to the charge (iv. 34. a.; 100. b.). 
ἐν δέοντι--" when in need; ‘when in a position that required it.’ I do not 
think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to δεόντως. So in the 
passage quoted by Krug. from Dem. iv. το---τούτων οὐδενὶ πώποτε ἐν δέοντι 
κέκχρησθε----" on an occasion requiring it.’ διέκπλοι. See i. 49, Ὁ. 
ἀναστροφαί--- wheeling back again,’ ἡ. 6. when the enemy’s line had been broken 
by the διέκπλους. If the line was but’a short distance from the shore, like th 
*rench fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. I do not think Arn. is right in 
confounding ἀναστροφὴ with the ἀνάκρουσις, which was backing water atter 
having struck an enemy with the ἔμβολον, in order to repeat the blow. 
would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the a 
ing ship would have the same space to hack in. as it had to advance. 
προνοίαν---- the provision, tr. "1 will make the necessary provision. 
καθίστασθαι---" constitute itself a regular land fight. 

(g.) παρὰ ταῖς vavol—‘contrary to the sense and the grammar,’ Krig 
It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that παρὰ 
* cum dativo’ denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
§ 75, 2, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, ὃ 646, 9. remarks 


OE ies 
Ἰ 


that this constructio pregnans, ἵ. 6. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
παρὰ and the dative, but quotes Xen. Anabd. ii. ς, 27, ἰέναι παρὰ Τισσαφέρνει, (0 
go and stay with Tissaphernes. Τῇ παρὰ stands here I would tr. ‘ go and wait 
quietly by your ships.’ After ταῖς in five good MSS. τε is found : it is explic- 
able upon the principles expounded, i. 9, a. 2.¢. παρὰ ναυσὶ μένοντες is ἃ sort of 
‘ 


cumulative clause, repeating the idea contained in εὔτακτοι. Popp. tr. ordine 


servantes et apud navem remanentes.’ παραγγελλόμενα. Is there 
not a special force in the present participle—‘ the words of command as they ar 
given’ ? ὀξέως, like i. 70, ὀξέως ἐπινοῆσαι, and iii. 82, τὸ ἐμπλήκτως ὀξύ, 
denoting quickness, or sharpness of apprehension. δ᾽ ὀλίγου, equivalent 


to μὴ ἐκ πόλλου, supra (f.), and the same phrase, iii. 21, where it 18, αὐ @ short 
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interval, cf. vii. 36, 71. ἐφορμήσεως. The word, as Arn. shows, is 


properly employed of a blockade, as iii. 33, Vi. 48, &e., but this it is said implies 
the close observation of the blockading squadron. Phormion might well describe 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponnesian fleet in these terms, and 
therefore the regular meaning of ἐφόρμησις is applicable here. I do not think 
Kriig. is right in rendering with Heilmann, ‘Anlauf, the onset ; or ‘der Standort 
1» Feinde, the post from which the enemy 1s observing Us. In fact, as Arn. 
says, the word may apply to both parties—‘ watching each other as we are at a 
ὃ ἔς re. So Bekker and the other editors, from a 
onjecture of Stephens. The MSS. had ὥστε, for which some give ὥς τε, but 


7 ΓῚ 


hort distance. 


inappropriately here. ξυμφέρει és. ‘As iv. 26,3; with an imper- 


sonal dat. i. 123, a. ἐς ὅσον τοῖς viv ξυμφέρει, which is unusual. Cf. also Xen. 


Hell, vi. 2, 19, ὅπερ ἥκιστα eis μάχην ξυμφέρει. The καὶ which some good MSS. 
‘nsert before ξυμφέρει is unendurable. —Krig. 

(h.) 6 ἀγών--- the struggle, containing within itself the idea of the issue of 
the struggle, tr. ‘ great is that for which you have now to fight, 1.6. ¢ ither the 
breaking up of all the hopes which the Peloponnesians found upon their fleet, or 
the bringing more home to the Athenians their fears respecting the sca.’ 

ὃν φόβον, because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril 
and apprehension. αὖ, either ‘ again, with reference to what has 
been said, 8 Ὁ. Popp. ; or ‘on the other hand,’ 1.6. ‘though you have a great 


struggle before you’ (Krig.). ὅὁμοῖαι--- equal to what they were 


fore” Cf. i. 35, οὐχ ὁμοία ἣ ἀλλοτρίωσις, and 11. 80, 111. 40, 6. 
é6ékovotv—literally, do not choose to be, tr. ‘are not readily :’ there is a 
similar Homeric usage—pluvew οὐκ ἐθέλεσκον ἐνάντιον, Il. xxi. 366, and some- 
what similarly—ra δένδρα οὐδέν μ᾽ ἐθέλει διδάσκειν, Plat. Phed. 230 v. Cf. the 


nore common analogous use of φιλέω. 


Cuapter XC.—(a.) παρεκελεύετο--- cohortatus est, Cas. Cf. Xen. Anab. 
ee ER, ἐπὶ τεσσάρων--- four abreast. Of course, if ἐπὶ μιᾶς 
τεταγμένοι Means ‘ in single line, as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
ically, ‘ in line of battle ahead’), ἐπὶ τεσσ. must mean four abreast. ἐπὶ μιᾶς 

quivalent to the ὄρθιος λόχος of land warfare. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. ἃ. s., and 

‘iller’s Dor. ii. 246 (Eng. ed.). ‘ Matth. (G7. § 584) quotes this passage of 
Thue. to show that ἐπὶ τέσσ. means four deep ; but it is to be recollected that a 
column four abreast, when turned into line, becomes four deep.’ Grote, Vi. 
277 n.; Thirlw. iil. 155. ἐπὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν γῆν. See this passage 


liscussed. Appendix l. 
lor Timocrates led the van? The circumstantial or modal dative. Jelf, 


δεξιῷ κέρᾳ ἡγουμένῳ--- the right squadron 


ἐπὶ δ᾽ ab’rge—aquery, in u—in 


03-4, 699; ef. Matth. ὃ 405. 


ght wing. ἄρα--- if, as they had every reason to suppose, 
Phormio should suspect Naupactus to be the object of the attack.’ 

(b.) πλέοντα ἐπίπλουν. The expression appears so strange that Krig. 
would adopt Dobree’s conjecture πλέοντες ; others quote ‘tanti belli impetus 
navigavit,’ Cie.de imp. Cn. Pomp. ὃ 34. We must tr. ‘ in mid course.’ ἔξω 
τοῦ ἑαυτῶν κέρως. To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, 
compare Xenophon’s account of the two lines at Cunaxa, Anabd. i. 8, 13, 


τοσούτῳ γὰρ πλήθει περιῆν βασιλεὺς ὥστε μέσον τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἔχων τοῦ Κύρου 
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εὐώνυμον ἔξω ἦν. Observe that σφῶν and ἑαυτῶν refer to the same subject as 
viii. 76, P. 

(c.) ἐρήμῳ ὄντι -- ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ἐνόντων, ch. xxv.—‘ undefended,’ as the 
Messenians were marching along shore. κατὰ μίαν ἐπὶ κέρως, 
The complete phrase; κατὰ μίαν alone might mean one deep (ef. vi. 32); both 
together mean ‘in single file” Cf. Herod. vi. 12 ; Liv. xxxvil. 29, 23. 
πρὺς τῇ yi— close off shore.’ μετωπηδὺν---' adversis frontibus, 
P.; ‘junctis frontibus, Goll.; τὰ μέτωπα παρεῖχον τοῖς ἐναντίοις, Schol. P. ef 
Liv. xxxvii. 23, ‘In frontem directas habebant naves, et in frontem dirigebant,’ 
Hac conversione unum illum στίχον quem ἐπὶ κέρως πλέοντες efficiebant, muta- 
verunt in unum (vyov. P. ef. Mill. Humen. The word is itself an ἅπαξ dey. 
in Thucyd.; but we have τὸ ἔσω μέτωπον, the inner front of the wall, iii. 21, 
Thue. v. 10. 

(d.) ὡς εἶχε τάχους. Jelf, ὃ 523. ἐπιστροφὴ ν--' th 
sudden tacking round, as we should say. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or manceuvre in war; see Soph. Cd. Col. 1045, Reisig. evpuxwplar 


—not ‘open sea,’ but comparatively open, mid-channel. ἐξέωσαν, 


Duker says, is the technical phrase for driving an enemy's ship on shore. 


vii. 36, 52; Vill. 104-5. διέφθειραν--- disabled,’ cf. 1. 49-50. 
/ 


imopevyotcas— as they were endeavouring to escape.’ ἀναδούμενοι 
---Ἰαβλίηφ them and towing them astern’ Of. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 21; andi. §0, 
οὐχ εἷλκον ἀναδούμενοι. αὐτοῖς ἀνδράσι. Matth. ὃ 405; Jelf, 
Β 604, 1, Iv. 14, I. éreo Balvovres—cf. iv. 14. Ὁ. καὶ ἐπεσβαί- 
vovres és Thy θάλασσαν ξὺν τοῖς ὅπλοις ἀνθεῖλκον ἀντιλαμβανόμενοι τῶν νεῶν -- 
‘wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships 


they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (ἤδη 
of being carried off 


Cuaprer XCI.—(a.) φθάνουσιν. ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 86. Observe the change 
subject. ἴσχουσαι &vtimpwpot κατὰ Td ᾿Απολλώνιον ---" forming, 
close in shore, in line of battle off the temple of Apollo, with their prows faci 
the enemy. Cf. iv. 8, 14, Vii. 34, 36, 40, Vill. 53; Herod. viii. 11; Diod. x’. 
61; Wess. K. 


ἢ: ro 7 , ne before T [a ¢ oan ‘ ‘ , ἘΣ 
lave ἴσχουσαι just ὈΘΙΟΤΘ. tis ἃ σχημαᾶ πρὸ τὸ σημαινόμενον----ἰ crews being 


ἀμυνούμενοι. Observe the change of gender. We 


implied in the ships. So below, we have καθεῖσαι followed by βουλόμενοι. 
(b.) ἐπαιώνιζον ἅμα wmAéovres— chanted the pean as they sailed along. 

On the V. L. ἐπαιώνιζον and ἐπαιάνιζον, see note ad i. 50, and Wessel. ad Di vd. 

Xiii. p. 554. πολὺ mpo—‘ far ahead of the rest.’ 


Cf. 1. 48 a.; 


ὁρμοῦσα μετέωρο:--- lying at anchor in the open roadstead.’ 
φθάσασα. Some MSS. have καὶ περιπλεύσασα (cancelled 


vii. 71, Schol. 
or marked as doubtful by Bek., Popp., and Gdll.), performing the evolution 
called περιπλοῦς, the whole being equivalent to φθάσασα ὥστε περιπλεῦσαι. 

(c.) παρὰ λόγον. Cf. Ιχχχν. Ὁ. καθεῖσαι Tas κώπα:-- 
‘ demissis remis, Liv. xxxvi. 44, " holding water,’ as we say. ἐπέστησαν 
τοῦ πλοῦ--- stopped their way.’ Cf. Matth. § 353, 5; Jelf, § ς17. 
ἀξύμφορον--- rem perniciosam, cf. i. 32; literally ‘inutilem, by pelwors. 
Blomf. quotes an early instance from Hes. Op. εἰ Dies, war ἀσύμφορός ἐστι 
φύτοισιν. The Latins use ‘inutilis’ in the same manner. See Heusing. ad 
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Cie. de Off. iii. 13, quoted by P.; and so ἀχρεῖος, Hom. 71. ii. 269; cf. Stallb. 
ad Plat. Pist. 334 4. ἀλυσιτελής, Polyb. 11]. 116; Hebr. xii. 17. 

πρὸς THY ἀντεξόρμησιν---" propter incursionem quam hostis ex brevi spatio 
in ipsas erat facturus, Port. avretépunow has no connexion in signif. with 
ἐφόρμησις in c. 1xxxix., which implies taking a position from which they could 
watch one another, from ὁρμέω. This is from ὁρμάω. [So we have in the next 
sentence én’ αὐτοὺς Spunoav.| ‘ Considering what a short distance the Athenians 
were from them, so that they could make an instantaneous charge upon them.’ 
Bpaxea— 
‘shallows, Arrian, ΕἸ. A. i. 18; ‘In brevia et syrtes urget,’ Virg. Ain. i. 111; 
Lucan ix. 338; Tac. Ann. i. 70, iv. 33. ὥκειλαν, here intransitive, 
‘ranaground.’ In iv. 26e. it is used transitively, and so ἐποκέλλειν, 26, P. ἃ K. 


ἐξ ὀλίγου. Cf. Ιχχχῖχ. δ ὀλίγου, Xen. Anub. 1. 10. 10, Kr. 


Cuaprer XCII.—(a.) ἀπὸ ἑνὸς κελεύσματος. ‘The Athenians were 


beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Phormio 
sufficed to put them in active forward motion.’ —Grote, vi. 283; cf. xc. ¢. ; ἀπὸ 
σημείου ἑνός, Soph. 47. 704, Lobeck. 

(b.) διαφθείραντες ἀνεδήσαντο. Cf. xe. d. ἢ περὶ THY 
ὁλκάδα κατέδυ. An elliptical, but very intelligible, expression—‘ which was 
sunk by the maneuvring [περιπλοῦς] of the Athenian ship round the merchant- 
man.’ ἐξέπεσεν--- delatus est, vel proprie a mari ejectus est.’ ἐκπίπτειν 
is commonly used in the sense of being cast on shore (so ἐκφέρεσθαι, of frag- 
ments of wreck, i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. vii. 74, Vill. 34. 
P. = ἐξεβλήθη ; ἐξηνέχθη, K. 

(c.) ἔστησαν ὅθεν. Another elliptical form— erected their trophy at the 
spot from which they had put to sea’ Cf. with Bl. vi. 68, ἐξ fis κρατεῖν δεῖ. 
vavdyia. The younger student may observe the difference between ναυαγία 
and vavdyia—the former meaning 4 shipwreck, the latter fragments of wreck. 
ἀνείλοντο---“ recovered, lit. picked up; ef.i. 54. Cf. Xen. Hell. i. vii. 4, in 
the famous passage describing the battle of Arginusee, διότι οὐκ ἀνείλοντο τοὺς 
τροπαῖον τῆς τροπῆς ἃς- K.T.A.—sub. τῶν νεῶν. Steph. 
ἀνέθεσαν. Cf. 


ναυάγους“. 
ap. Pop.; οἵ, vii. 54; Lobeck ad Soph. 47. 254. 
Ixxxiv. c.: i.e. to Poseidon, whose temple stood there; ef. Strab. vill. p. 335-- 
The promontory seems to have been called Drepanum from its shape. Gdttl. 

(d.) ὑπὸ νύκτα---' at nightfall (or wader cover of night).’ αἷς ἔδει. 
K. says the dat. is naturally used here: the ships with which they were to 
have co-operated ; ef. 83. a. and i. 116, &e. P. supplies αὐτούς, and says this 
is an isolated instance of ἔδει with a dative. Cf. Matth. ὃ 391. 


Cuaprer XCIII.—3d:aAdoa1—transitive—‘ before Cnemus and Brasidas 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse.’ Diod. xii. 49. χειμῶνοϑ--- 
October. Thirlw. διδαξάντω»ν--- at the suggestion.’ 
ἀποπειρᾶσαι. Of. vii. 43, ἀποπειρᾶσαι τοῦ παρατειχίσματος, and i. 61 d. P.; 
also iv. 135, ἀπεπείρασεν ὃ Βρασίδας Ποτιδαίας. ἀφύλακτορ», οἵ, 
χη f, ἄκλῃστος. See below, xciv. 6. 
‘Such was the confessed superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they 
guarded amply the coast of Attica against privateers, they never imagined the 
possibility of an attack upon their own main harbour.’—Grote, vi. 286, 


τὸ ἐπικρατεῖν. 
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τὸ ὑπηρέσιον--Ψ sitting cloth, Grote. 
plains it 


Tas muyds, a very inte 
᾿ , telligible explanation to any boating man. They had 
4 1d (] 


to provide against the loss of force in the strok 


ι 


doubtless a second object, viz. t 
mt 
whie } 
hich takes place when the oarsm: in sits upon a slippery surfa S 
« ὰ ᾿ ace, 
Appendix to Arn. Thucyd. by Dr. Kee 
upon tl 


ee the 


The jokes, howeve r, in Aristophan 

rather na My t the skin of the ti ‘nian se amen was 
ather more sensitive than the worthy doc tor imagines Ar. Rane | 
quotes Plut Them. i ἐν hares 


> ΔΛ ’ an 
Αθηναίων δῆμον: 


16 subject, seem to indicate t 
᾽ > : 
V., Θεμιστοκ b ᾿ 

, Θεμιστοκλῆς εἰς ὑπηρέσιον καὶ nice συνέστειλε τὸν τῶν 
and Isoerat. Ρ. 688. th 

m4 yc: " | ἱ ε , 

tilors made these ὑπηρεσια, seat covers, also availabl 
[Cf. Virg. 
It is used for a 


Thirlwall (jii. 157) supposes that th 
ni e for sleeping on at nicht 
Wipe 111. . } δ VU av nicht. 


11 [ ~ im in Cas ro! im © mis Tis rela nina lau is 
ἦν ' ᾿ I Se > \ i c MaULI 
aa lot} U ‘iding- -p ct I 1. ΕΣ 4. 7 p T @ T “ 
: MA i l, or xx. b 
j the loop ecg h ) t é : = d . 
v QO Oa! was fi ἂν ened U © Oa 1lole i] he Sg] le 

i i iuc, 


thy 
prevented trom — 


slipping,’ Grote, u.s. He says that, especially with the 
i il 110 


of the Thranitz, some thong must have been required to prevent the oar fr 

I ‘ ΤΌΤ 
fulerum of the oar was sitter by a 

| or by a perforation in the ship’s side—< 

remus ad scalmum (s. paxillum) alligatur.’ Cf. Bl. ad Esch Ρ, rs. 382 
(4. p. 139) describes a similar th long used in the mode a Gre Θ k wallevs 
‘ na i aus ἢ Thirlwall (u.s.) calls it the thong Sor Jastening th ne 
of the rowlock. Homer ealls the m τροποί- Od. iy ss 


slipping downwards. whether the 


notch on the cunwale, 


le oar to the pe 
Γ 782. ho J ᾿ 
ἰρῆ ryt 752, ἠρτύναντο δ᾽ éperud 
τρόποις ἐν δερματίνοισιν (a line repeated viii. 53). They ἃ pear to ] ra 

; - ey appear to have bee; 
[Mr. Rich (s.y.) gives 
> Oars in a Mediterranean o alley of th 
Ὶ ( 1c | ΝῊ > - 
juotes Vitruv. x. 3, 6, and Τὴν. ap. Isidor. Orig. xix. 4 


] . schol ad A ris t 

iy eA o «€ 4 » « 2 
i Ν᾽ δ. 23. ἐπεὶ οὔτ᾽ amd τοῦ τ ροφανοῦς 
K, ., tam CC aperte σὺ QUSUTOSs PSSA 


] 
« le γε λ, [ ; 
also called στροφοί, corrupted in Latin int 0 ‘ struppus.’ 
a drawi ng of the manne rot fastenins o the 


sixteenth cen tury, and « 


(adnavigare ) guiete (i.e. se rem non 


ΤῸΝ ibe mn tibus), NCCU. 4 17} Ὶ 

: {Ue δὺ in Animum inducerent, se non presensuros, P. [But 

is also very probable ths , 7 4 hath daaed 
᾿ vy} able lat καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν may mean . 

deliberately, in cool blo rd. | 


Ἰ ‘tg ᾿ ba 
the sense of gurete, see 1, $3, iv. 22 


ki, 1 ‘quietly’ in the sens 
Or ἀπὸ τοῦ mp. cf. i. 36. d.: for Kae 
» 117, Vil. 40, 72-4. viii 
ae ΦΟΝΝ ve 73-4, Vili. 27. 
μὴ ἂν in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 810, 3, 81 Matt 
mm a { 
τολμῆσαι after ἐπεί, 761} 880. εἰ 


ἡσυχίαν, 


On the use 


δ .ὦ 
th - § §20-3 
} 


The infinitives seem to depen 


Bekker 


sen) 


up nm some 


verb signifying ‘ expectation,’ to ] 
s>@\ 
ovde ... οὐδὲ (apparently with 


ν 
οὔτε. .. οὔτε. 


e supplied from προσδοκία. 
reason, though without MSS. 
é καὶ ἐχώρουν. 
into effect a preconceived plan. (So 


kal in its usual me aning of carrying 


oe 


xlix, Kah ἔδρασαν, they actual 


sense in the form εἰ κα α Ε ΝΗ 

oe rad ᾿ : καί, καὶ δὴ with the p.-p. we K. ef. iy. 8, 

Wil. IO, Vill. I, 4) 5 fs ΟἹ, Ν᾿ sl f 61-3. 
/ " f, / 


i : 
καὶ retains this 


Aéyerat j imp! ies (as elsewhere 


‘inion t | 
abandoning th Ms a " O} n that this was the real cause ΟἹ 
abandoning their original intention. 


1 Thucyd.) that it was not his « 

τὸ ἀκρωτήριον- . Βούδορ 

as we learn from the next ch; ᾿ nn 
the next chap. This was the we stern promontory of Salamis 


only 1e 
three miles dist: ant from Niszea T he fortress which stood on the pe ninsu 


hore e , ῷ 
an re the same n: ime. (It is sometimes written Bovdwpor, teph ἢ, Byz v.) 
| : . ΟΖ. 8. Vi 
m. §1; Diod. xii, 49; Strab. xi. 446. φυλακή Cf. h. 6 

° . CN, 00. 


squat ie maintaining a 
ig ἃ strict blockade to prevent all imports and exports’ (μὴ 
ἐσπλεῖν und ἐκπλεῖν μηδέν), Hr ἼΣ 


who thus follows the Sc ‘hol., who ex 
ἣν T , As 
iS τὸ κῶας ᾧ ἐπικάθηνται of ἐρέσσοντες, διὰ τὸ μὴ συντρίβεσθαι 

αὐτῶν 
mom those used in peace. Cf. iil. 22, 80. 
it appears that they resembled those used in the middle ages, figured in most 


The war 
expresses it by the word πυρσεύειν. 


Polyb. X. 43. 
Bment of 
P φρυκτωρία, Soph. Tr. 


οὐκ ἂν &vepos. 


heing wate r-tight. 


Sopportunis locis collocatis) ὠχύρωσαν. 
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CHAPTER XCIV.—(a.) és τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ---" to pny the intelligence to 
‘war-beacons, to distinguish them 


φρυκτοὶ πολέμιοι--- 
From the long note οὗ the Scholiast 


{thens. 


vorks on heraldry. The peace signal was borne guwietly [npemodvres |, Schol. 
signal was shaken |xwovvtes|, in token of alarm. Diod. xii. 49, 4, 
Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 15; Eurip. El. 694; 
The classical passage in illustration is of course the commence- 
the Agamemnon of AEschylus. Cf. Herod. vii. 182, ix. 3. So 
379; Arist. Av. 1161; and the passive form φρυκτω- 
ὅσον οὐκ. See Jelf, 823, obs. 1. 
‘It was not a wind which would have prevented 
Tr. therefore ‘always supposing of 
See note on λέγεται, ch. xciii. 


ρεῖσθαι, Thue. 111. 80. 
Dale tr. 
them.’ There is a sort of irony implied. 
rse that the wind had not prevented them, 
Engelman has ‘ der Wind wiirde sie nicht gehindert haben. 
The reading now adopted for 


(b.) ἔστι γὰρ ὅ ri—‘ to a certain extent, 
στέγουσα:ι--- not 


the old ἔστι yap ὅτε, from Abresch’s emendation. 
‘Que aquarum vim ferre non poterant,’ P. Cf. Aisch. 3. ὁ. 

εἰ 7 Ἢ 7. ΒΗ 
35, ἅλα στέγων; Eur. Fr. Ine. 


04 (with Blomfield’s note), 793: Supp. 
The objections 


9; Iph. A. 888; Plat. Rep. 621 a. ae Col—‘on foot.’ 
f Popp. and Kriig., who would read ej, are quite nullified by πεζοὺς πορευο- 
Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Cf. Crit. πὶ. ἡ; 
BaAAov—‘ more diligently,’ as often in Thue. 
other 


kevous, Vil. 755 7> 
Plut. Philop. 14. 
λιμένων κλῃησει καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ ἐπιμελείᾳ.--- harbour-shutiing, and 

l of precaution.’ For the indefinite plur. λιμένων cf. ad i. 93, b.; iv. 8, ¢.; 
u.s., Toy δὲ Πειραιᾶ κλείθροις καὶ φυλακαῖς ἱκαναῖς διαλαβόντες (custodiis 
Hesych. in Ζέα. ἔχει δὲ ὁ Πειραιεὺς 
λιμένας τρεῖς κλειστούς. Gottl. See Leake, Athen. p. 43218,588ϑ. P. ‘The 
lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peirzeeus was 
furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard down to the end 
of ἮΝ war. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as negli- 
‘hed, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by the 


en. Hell. v. 1, 19. 


a 


Diod. 


gently wat 
Lacedemonian captain, Teleutias.’—Grote, vi. 288. Cf. X 

Cuapter XCV.—(a.) The following episode (xcv.-ci.) is of great value. 
himself descended from a Thracian ancestor, living, at the time he 


hueydides, 
and large 


his history, in Thrace, and having considerable possessions 
luence in the country, would have ample means of acquiring full information 
the sub) ject which he treats. [Cf. Thuc. iv. 104; Herod. v. 16; Marcellin. 
it.; Grote, vi. 293, n.] With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 
Miller a i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 
be more accurate than those of Thucydides (Gatt. diss. de Herodoti et Thucyd. 
Thracia, quoted by Mill.). For the Thracians generally see Herod. v. 3,9, 
Vil. 110, viii.*116, ix, 119; Thue. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xen. Anad, vii. 2, 38, 
and the seventh book generally ; Grote, iv. 28. χειμῶνος. Thirlwall 
places this expedition in October ; Dodwell (Ann. Thuc.) in October, or Memak- 
on; Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton identifies 
Memakterion with November, Diss. on Attic months, ii, 326.) The Athenians 
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complained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to have commenced his 
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invasion at a better season for military operations, but, as Grote observes, th, 
number of independent chiefs over whom he had not even nominal control 
rendered this very difficult, if not impossible. Σιτάλκης. (Cf 
ad xxix. OS pvons. 
Northern swarm of barbarians who invaded Thrace after the Trojan war, and 
Thus the 


singer Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian (Paus. iv. 


The Odrys seem to have belonged to t 


their name is often found interwoven with the ancient myths. 
oe 
33) δὴ 


Thracian 
) In Herod. iv. 92 (see Bahr’s note), 


and Or; 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda); and the Hebrus itself js 


.eus is represented as their king. 
said to have had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in tl 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were overrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, protected by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thracian tribes with his subjects, and to extend his kingdom to tl 
Euxine, in spite of a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from t 

Thyni. [Xen. “πα. 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. 


In subsequent times they were completely 
(Cramer, i. 286, sq.; Smith’s Dict. Geog, 


Vil. ἃ, 22.) 


S.v.) δύο ὑποσχέσεις. The accusative absolute—oxjua kal 


ὅλον καὶ μέρος. ‘ We sometimes find an accusative without any verb on which 
it directly depends, followed by two other accusatives of its parts, each with 
its proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends.’ Cf. Soph. Ani 
21; Jelf, § 581. 4; Matth., ὃ 288; tr. 
fulfilment of one, and himself to fulfil the other’ 
sense: ‘ Von zwei Versprechungen, die eine einzufordern, die andere selbst a 
erfiillen.” Bl. cf. Hebrews vi. 18. 

(ὁ.) αὐτῷ ὑποσχόμενος. Tr. ‘ having made him certain promise 8, what 
διαλλάξειεν, 


Perdiccas ought t 


5 of two promise 8. wishing to exact th 


Engel. tr. neatly gives the 


the nature of these promises was Thuc. has not told us. 
Cf. xxix. He had done so. Φίλιππον. 
have given a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. | 
Miiller’s Dor. i. 468; Thue. i. 57, n., vi. 7.] From Thucydides’ words (ii. 

és τὴν Φιλίππου πρότερον οὖσαν ἀρχήν) Poppo thinks he had actually been put 
in possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was nov 
probably dead, as Sitalees purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas 
ἐπὶ βασιλείᾳ. Matt, 


οὐκ ἐπετέλει 


καταγάγοι seems also to confirm this view. 

§ 586, ‘with a view to placing him upon the throne.’ 
—‘ was not for fulfilling.” The imperf. implies that he ‘ showed no dispositw 
or intention to fulfil his promise.’ 

Most of the modern German editors read this word with a 
This was the founder of Amphipolis, Β. 6. 437. [Cf. iv. 102, 1. 57 
i. 58. H. ii. 261.] Cf. Schol.; Cramet,! 
291; Thue. i. 100; Arist. Eth. N. v. 7; Paus. Att. 29; Plin. ἢ. N. iv. τὸ 
Acts xvii. 1. Cf. lxxxiii. a. The delay of Sitalkes prevent 


7 


(c.) “Ayvorva. 
aspirate. 
For Amphipolis, see Clinton, F’ 


ἔδει. 
their sending them. 

Cuarter XCV1.—(a.) ἀνίστησιν. Cf. lxviii. a. ‘ex sedibus evocat. 
δρμώμενος has here its primary meaning, ‘ setting out from ;’ not the usu 
one in Thucydides, ‘taking up his head-quarters at.’ See note, 1. 54. b. 
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Caar. 96.] 


Atuov. Cf. ch. xix. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. xxv. note) remarks that we learn 
from the researches of modern travellers and geologists that the ideas of the 


Edirection and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 


time are very erroneous. It was considered to be a great belt extending from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the A¢gean, 
and with spurs branching off in a southerly direction, forming the water-shed 
of the Hebrus, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Contadesdus, Tearus, 
&e., the Nestus and Strymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the elevation less 
than that of the Alps (xxxiv. 10, 15). It was said that from its summit could be 
seen at once the Euxine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this view, 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by Livy (xl. 22). 
Modern travellers consider 
Hzemus proper, like the modern 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Euxine. It is also known by the 
Herod. iv. 49; Theoe. Jd. vii. 76; 
Strab. vii. p. 313; Virg. Georg. i. 491, ii. 489; Ov. Met. vi. 87; Cramer i. 
318; Smith, Dict. Geog., s.v.). θαλάσση és τὸν Εὔξεινον 
πόντον. Popp. says this is added because Evé. π. was also used for ‘the 
Cf. Xen. 


ὑπερβάντι. 


Pliny, iv. 10, estimated its height at 6000 paces. 
» Great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. 


name of Emineh Dagh (Hom. 71. xiv. 227; 


countries bordering on the Euxine.’ Anab. v. 1, 1. μέχρις ἐπὶ 
The dat. of reference, 
rather curiously employed. See Jelf, ὃ 599, 1; Thue. i. 24. a., ll. 49, ¢.; 
Herod. i. 14, 51, lil. 90, vi. 53, &c. 
Schol. Hence Poppo would rather read γένη or ἔθνη. 


change, and cf. Acts ii. 10. 


1 \ ΄σ 
θάλατταν τὴν ἐν τῷ Εὐξείνῳ πόντῳ. 


μέρη--- γένη, ἐθνῶν δηλονότι, 
K. sees no need of 
For the account 
See 


Ἴστρου ποταμοῦ. 
of the Thracian rivers see Herod. iv. 48, 9, 51-8. κατῴκητο. 
Wate. db. P. 

The Getz lay between the 
Hemus and the Danube, occupying the modern Bulgaria and part of Servia. 
Like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the river, they were equipped 
They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion which is supported by Schafarik, 
The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip of 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as Transylvania and Hungary. See 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u.s. (Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v. Dacia.) 
budoxevor—‘cultu similes, P. Cf. iii. 95. τῶν Operv@v... 
αὐτονόμων. In ci. we read of the autonomous inhabitants of the plain. 
Δῖοι. 


(6.) Γέται---οἱ ἀθανατίζοντες (Herod. iv. 93). 


with bow and arrow, on horseback. 


who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. 


Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (τοῦ Διακοῦ yévous) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily. 
(Xen. Cyr, vi. 2, 10; Lips. ad Tac. Ann. iv. 46.) Ovid, speaking of these 
regions, says [ Trist. v. 7, 19], 


Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet. 


(0) ᾿Αγριᾶνας καὶ Aasalovs. The Peonian Agrianes (Herod. γ. 16) 
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were a considerable tribe in point of territory and population. Stra] 
that the Strymon had its source in their country. 


located near the foot of that part of Hemus known to the ancients as Seom; 


They were therefore probahh 


AALS 


and Rhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the 
of the Darius (Herod. u.s.). In the 
Alexander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes 
of the Triballi, 
They formed excellent ne troops 


f2Teat ΤῸ] 
Peonians took place under 
him good service in repressing the incursions who 
north frontier (Arr. EZ. A. i. 5), 


and are frequently mentioned in the οἱ ampaigns of Alexander (Diod. Sie, xyjj. 


65, v. 


Q. Curt. i. 12, 14, ii. 12, 10; Polyb. ii. 1. 274, 
that this is the only passage where the name of the Leezei occurs) 
(Smith, Dict. 


seems certain from the context that the Graray 


79; Cramer, 
prol bably to the east of the Strymon. Geog. s.v.) 
μέχρι Tpaaiwv. It 
the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly μέχρι cannot mean, as usu illy, 
a certain point of time or place objectively.’ 
I am induced to believe that 
extensive with, i.e. with that which the 


it sometimes has the force 


succeeding 


some others, 
genitive specifies, 
then it implies his empire went just so far as the Graeans went, and no fart] 
So in i. 71, 6. (where see note), μέχρι τοῦδε is, just so far as this goes, a 
Farthe ν. CE Woul 


this interpretation entirely simplify that difficult passage, Rom. τ. 1 


. 51, 90, c., and especially μέχρι τοῦ δικαίου, iii. 82. 


νόμου ἁμαρτία hy ἐν κόσμῳ is tr. ‘until the law sin was in the world,’ 
the apostle’s argument is,—there is no sin without law: there is sin 
there 


coextensive 


is law; a meaning 
with law,’ 


interpretation for another well-known passage, which has puzzled all tl 


exactly given by ἄχρι in the above sense- 


I would suggest a 


both nouns being anarthrous. 


mentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermannand others (Ar. Poet. § 12 


οὖν ἐποποίϊα Τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ μέχρι μόνου μέτρου μετὰ λόγου μίμησις εἶναι σπουδαίων 


ἠκολούθησεν, tr. ‘ The epos has gone along with tragedy only in this one poi 


i 


being the imitation of exalted characters in metrical languc Lge 2 
tion is, I think, confirmed 1] yy another passage in the same treatise, 
μείζων, μεχρὶ τοῦ σύνδηλος εἶναι, καλλίων ἐστι. where μεχρὶ is clearly incl 
Tr. ‘ the longer a plot be, the better it is, provided it be at the same time 

μέχρι τοῦ σύνδηλος εἶναι = coincident with clearness. 
reads Σκόμβρου (and so Hesych.). 
Arist. Meteor. i. 1. 
Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great central chain. 


ἤδη. 


at once in the territory of the autonomous Po! 


H. N. iv. 10; Scombrus 


Cramer, Ἢ: 273; consi le rs Se omius to be the 


Scopius in Pliny, 


οὗ ὡρίζετο--:" apud quos populos,’ P. ‘ Having cross 
the boundary, you are 
ἤδη usually marks the point of time; here the limit of space. In fact, 
are mixed together. The primary notion is retained in the verb ὡρίζετ 
compares Υ. 67, vii. 4, Vili. ror; and so Eurip. Hippol. i. 200, πρὸς πόντ 
κειμένη Σαρωνικόν. 

(d.) Τριβαλλούς. 


the Avrianes. 


The Triballi, as we have seen above, lay to the 


They bordered also on the Pronians, and reached 


Danube, ‘extending, as far as can be determined, from the plain of Kossov0 


in modern Servia, northwards towards the Danube.’—Grote, xii. 31. Att 


time of Alexander’ 


[ Boox 1], 


Ὁ Says 


fterwards killed. 


lay on the 


who Says 2 + 
: and Goller. 


From this passage therefore, and 


This interpreta 


ἀεὶ μευ 


4 / ) 
SKOMLOY, Ρ 


ἘΣ. } ᾽ ἔ 
IVDOUODE ' 
i 


8 accession, they were by far the most numerous and power 
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ul people of Thrace. Alexander began his reign by invading their territory, 
nd having defeated them, pursued =a across the Danube, and made them 
They had previously defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalces was 
Cf. Bahr, n. ad Herod. iv. 49; Arist. Aves, 1528, 1626. 
Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) considers that the proper 
Ἔσκιος (retained in the modern Ischar or 
sker river, near the Danube), and Mannert follows his view. The edd. of 
Jerod. spell it Σκιὸς and Kios or Kids. In Strab. xiii. p- 590, we find Σκαιός, 
H. N. i. 29, (ἢ Hudson reads ᾿Οσκίου, and so Poppo, 
Heréd. represents it as rising in Mount Rhodope, amongst the 
eonians, and dividing Hzemus in half (iv. 49). Cf. Cramer, i. 273, who spells 
Νέστος καὶ ὁ Ἕβρος. Both these rivers are men- 
In the time of 
hilip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
It is spelt both Nestus and Nessus. 
nthe middle ages it was corrupted into Mestus, and is still called Mesto, 
t Carasou (Black river) by the Turks 
26; Plin. iv. 
of Thrace ; 
any tributaries (v. Herod. iv 


ue for ee 


i. 639). 


Οσκίο υ. 


me of this river is Ἤσκιος, or 


scus. Krier, 


joned as taking their rise in Mount Scomius or Rhodope. 
0 be so under the Roman government. 


(Cram. i. p. 308; cf. Herod. vii. 109, 
The Hebrus, now Maritza, is the principal 
rising in the junction of Scomius and Rhodope, it receives 
. 89, 92), and falls into the Xgean near AEnus, 
oming an estuary called by Herod. (vii. 58) Stentoris (Cramer, i. 316; 
mith’s Dict. Geog. s.v.). ἐρῆμον. Cf. Herod. i. 117, ἐρῆμον οὖρος. 
fhe epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which arises from 
he absence of human habitations. BI. ef. the Latin secretus, and supposes 
hat Milton used a Latinism when writing by the secret top of Horeb, &c. 


Liv. xlv. 29). 


Carrer XCVII.—(a.) ᾿Αβδήρων. Cf. chap. 29. a. ἐπὶ 
ἄλασσαν καθήκουσα.---' taking the line of sea-coast’ = τὸ παρὰ θάλασ. Herod. 
1 6, αὕτη περίπλους ἐστὶν 7 γῆ. περίπλους may be used 


Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch. 


1; 


hdjectively or substantively. Ths 
\. inclines to the latter, and ef. Herod. ii. 29, τὸ χωρίον τοῦτό ἐστι ἐπὶ ἡμέρας 
(We find the adj. πρόπλοος, vi. 44.) κατὰ πρύμναν. 
A. Soph. Phil. 1451. ior 7Tai—stand, i.e. be permanently fixed in 
hat quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. νηΐ orpoy- 
‘Ay. Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of-war’s 
hen generally landed and slept on shore, ef. ch. 93. a. .; Herod. iv. 86. 
εὐσταλής, καὶ κοῦφος“, καὶ μηδὲν ἔχων τὸ ἐμποδίζον, Sch. Cf. Herod. 
4. 103, li. 34, iv. 101 [w here the day’s journey is computed at 200 stades], 
49, 97; ; Xen. Anab. iv. ii. 7, iii. 20. 65 @—‘ itinere terrestri,’ P. 
elf, § 603. 2. ἀνύσαι -- τελεῖ above. The idea implied is that 
f st with dispatch. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 985, 


ἐσσερας πλόος. 


@VOS, 


~ , 
τόσσον ἄνευθεν ἰὼν ὅσον ἕβδομον ἦμαρ ddedoas 


“ / 
ἴφθιμος καὶ κραιπνὸς ἀνὴρ ἀνύσειεν ddirns. 


ροσῇ ξαν---" brought in” The first aorist is very rare, P. cf. Lobeck, Phryn. 
87. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom. J. viii. 545, ἐκ πόλιος δ᾽ ἄξαντο 


Boas καὶ ἴφια μῆλα. Σεύθου. iv. 101. This Seuthes must not be 
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confounded with the Thracian king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou. 
ii Diod 


ἐ, 


᾿ ’ 
17, ill. 7. τετρακοσίων ταλάντων. 


sand, Xen. “παΐ. vii. 2. ; 


[xii. 50], with his usual amplification, fixes the revenue of Sitalces at more 
than 1000 talents. μάλιστα δύναμ ι5--- the sum total.’ Cf. 


ἃ χρυσὸς καὶ ἄργυρος e%n—‘ 8ο viel davon (τοῦ φόρου) Gold und Silber way’ 


V. 20, ¢. 


P. εἴη the opt. of indefinite frequency, ‘ quod de guotannis redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,’ Haack (Madv. App. ὃ 234; Matth. ὃ 528; Jelf, § 831. 4. a.). Krig. 
and Bernhardy, Synt. p. 406, give the meaning of uncertainty, may perha 


Uaps 
come in. Others read ἤει. ὕφαντά τε καὶ λεῖα. ὕφαντά, as Ρ 
observes, are properly woven fabrics of any sort of texture; but here, when 
opposed to λεῖα, they must mean embroidered or brocaded stuffs—he therefor 
tr. ‘ Textilia acu picta et levia.’ The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Grote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabrics, the polished and carved me. 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the ὑφάσμαθ᾽ ἱερά, and to the χεριαρᾶν τεκτόνων 
δαίδαλα, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Jon, 1141 ; Pindar 
Pyth. v. 46; Grote, iv. 8, n. 


of very great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia.’— 


‘The Circassians of the present day weave mats 


Clarke’s Travels, quoted by Grote, ib. p. 9. For the actual custom of offering 
27; Grote, vi. p. 292. ἢ. For λεῖα, ef, 
Grote [ix. 196, n.] compares the 


these presents, see Xen. Anab., vii. 3. 
L. and 8. s.v. Aéra, and Hom. 77. viii. 441. 
splendid ‘regia textilia,’ and abundance of gold and silver vessels captured, 
together with Perseus, last king of Macedonia, by the Roman general, Paulus 
ZEmilius (Liv. xlv. 33-5; Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 2). 
Cf. 11, 14. 


Ἡ. παραδυναστεύουσι. 


κατασκευή, 
‘Gerathe mancherlei Art die zur hauslichen Einrichtung dienen; 
Many tr. ‘ gui apud regem valebant; 
comparing 1. 138, γίγνεται παρ᾽ αὐτῷ μέγας. But there seems reason in Arn’s 
objection that this is to confound δυναστεύειν and δύνασθαι ; ‘ reguli infra regem 
Cf. Seuthes, 6. ror. 


positi,’ Goll. * Nebenherrschen, Kriig. ‘ Seinen Vasallen; 
Engel. tr. 
Stob. 10. 25, φιλάργυρον μὲν πᾶν τὸ βαρβάρων γένος. 


(ὁ.) κατεστήσαντο τοὐναντίον... Περσῶν. 


For the fact, see Xen, Anab, vii. 3. 16. K. compares Soph. ap. 
This contrast between 
the Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respect: 
Cf. Cyrop. viii. 14, Xxx. 
P. prefers translating by ‘ sumere. 


ing the habits of the younger Cyrus, Anabd. i. 9. 22. 
2; Grote vi. 292. λαμβάνειν. 
Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 
the Thracians. Bl. considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
in Persia, these gifts were exacted with the utmost avarice and rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. 
τῷ νόμῳ μᾶλλον τῶν ἄλλων Θρᾳκῶν οἱ ᾿Οδρύσαι ἐχρῶντο, Schol. 


The remark is consequently not so strange. 
ἐπὶ πλέον. 
‘Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odrys practised 
it more extensively,’ &o7e—with indicative, actual result in a given 


case, see 1. 119. a. 


(c.) Ἰονίου κόλπου. 


Cf. i. 24. 


early period, when the Ionians still inhabited the shores of the Corinthian gulf, 


The name probably dates from a very 


and that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia. The name's 
" 7 an in ml .. “ὰ ‘ " ᾿ Ἂ wn Paes Ἷ in 
first used by Adschylus (Prom. V. 840), no trace of the name being found i 
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Cur. 98.) 


Homer. Herod. and Thucyd. use the term as synonymous with the Adriatic, 
but in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic (vi. 30. 44, vii. 33). It was considered to commence from the 
Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of Epirus, and the Iapygian promontory 
on that of Italy (Cramer, i. 5). See the whole question as to its extension 
diseussed in Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v. δευτέρα. P. translates 
‘longe secundum ab imperio Scytharum, i.e. secundum quidem ἃ Scythico, sed 
So in Virgil, ‘longo sed proximus intervallo.’ Were 
it not thus emphatic, we should have simply δευτέρα τῆς τῶν Σκυθῶν. Bloomf. 
Engel. tr. also 

εὐδαιμονία 


tamen longe eo inferius. 


thinks otherwise, but brings forward no argument of weight. 
has ‘ bei weitern in zweiter Linie gegen das der Scythen.’ 

includes all the external adjuncts of national prosperity: ἔστιν ἐν πασῇ εὐδαι- 
yovin, Herod. v. 4, and cf. Xen. de Rep. Lac. i. 22. ταύτῃ δὲ ἀδύνατα 
Herod. v. 3, εἰ δὲ ὑπ᾽ ἑνὸς ἄρχοιτο ἢ φρονέοι κατὰ τωὐτὸ, ἄμαχόν 
? ἂν εἴη, καὶ πολλῷ κράτιστον πάντων ἐθνέων κατὰ γνώμην τὴν ἐμήν. ‘The 
natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgment of Herodotus permanent 


ἐξισοῦσθαι. 


and incorrigible—was that of disunion and incapacity of political association : 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to van- 
quish every other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far inferior to 
the Seythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod. made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides de- 
scribes in the third year of the Peloponnesian War, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never reached 
either before or afterwards.’—Grote, vi. 290. Jelf, 
762. 3. Cf. Herod. iv. 50, ὕδωρ γε ἕν πρὸς Ev συμ- 
βάλλειν. The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. ov μὴν ovdé— 
‘nor yet again,’ asin Xen. passim, Vig. vii. 8, Hoogev. de Partic. p. 486. ‘ Not 
that either I mean to say they are on a par with the rest of the world in all other 


> ε΄ 
οὔὐχ OTL. 


a a 
ἕν πρὸ" ἕν. 


points of good counsel and sagacity, &c. οὐχ ὁμοιοῦνται----ἃ Β a meiosis for ‘ are 


superior to,’ is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 


Cf. ch. 3. ¢., 
ἐπεὶ δὲ ὡς ἐκ τῶν δυνατῶν ἑτοῖμα ἦν, cf. i. 88. a. For the 
use of this verb, as applied to land forces, see i. 6. ll. 3. 6.) 10. a., 56. a., &e. 

Μακεδονίαν. The name applied tothe country occupied by the tribes dwelling 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Though it afterwards 


Cuarter XCVIII.—(a.) Erotua— when things were ready.’ 
&pas. 


Pindus is continued, and westward of the river Axius. 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednus, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Macedon, 
son of Holus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race in a 
passage which Miiller has examined at some length [i. 56; Mill. Dor. i. 3. 
ἀς.}. These are merely attempts to form a genealogical connexion between this 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenic race. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (ef. Strab. vii. p. 327), and on other 
grounds, Miller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at the conclusion that 
they were of Illyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article in 
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Smith’s Geog. Dict. maintain the contrary (iv. 14. n.); Mannert Aore es 
with Miller. It is clear, as Miller shows, that though their lancuage differed 
from the Illyrian (v. Polyb. xxviii. 8) and from the Greek, it contained many 
forms commonly called AMolic, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words 
and many which, though not found in Greek, have been preserved tay 

cognate Latin. The race pre-emin¢ ntly known as the Macedonian, had thej 
modern Vodhena, and finally absor! 

Oreste, &e. 


and sixth centuries B.c. wer 


original centre at A°ge or Edessa, the 


the other sectional races, as the Eleimiotz, Lynceste, 
16). ‘The Macedonians of the 


ate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided i 


(Grote, j 


seventh 
’ 


» distinct petty Vy principal - 


agereg 
ties, and dete irated from the Greeks by a hie ethnical difference even than 
the E ypl Ss, 
had some few 

124). The orig 
chain of Skardus, north of the ἐ 


to whom they were analogous in character and civilization 


towns, but were chiefly village residents (Thue. ii. 


inal seats of the AOS were in the regions east 


‘hain called the Cambunian Mountains. 1 

connects Olympus with Pindus, and Aire forms the north-west bound ry 
Thessaly, but they « 
rently not farther 
Edessa and Berrhoia. 


did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf. am 
eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the » longit 

They thus covered the upper portions of the cours: 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with th 
Axius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to have belonged to Ponia, though the boundaries of Macedonia 

Peeonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time.’—Grote, iv. 11. Mac 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguish 
d lower : 


into upper an the former inhabited by people about the west range of 


mountains extending from the north as far as Pindus : the latter about the rivers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, however, as far as Pella. From this 
district t 


inhabitants, 


he Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
just as we find in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these peoples into the Chalcidic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 


occur in the following chapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form 
great south boundary of the country, are the watershed of various rivers, whos 
wide alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the 
several tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous, 
now Voiussa (see Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 9), whence the Parauzei took thei 
To the south, t! 


b.), Peneus (Salempria), and 


name (Cramer, 
Achelotis, now Aspropotamo (see chap. 102. 
Arachthus (Arta). The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, 
and the east terminates in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 4]. The 
, flowing by Edessa 


i. 9), and the Haliacmon (now 176 kara). 


other rivers of Macedon are the Aistreeus (now Vistritza) 
and Pella, along the banks of which ran the Via Egnatia, leading from Epidamnus 
through Thessalonica and Amphipolis, to the Euxine [v. Cramer, i. 80, 280; 
for the pass, through which the Via Egnatia, and the modern road from Durazz0 
to Betolia led into Macedon, see Grote, iv. 3. n.], the Axius, now the Vardar 
{a corruption from the Bardares of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena, hence the 
Geog. Ρ. 416; Mill. 
The country 


Vardariot cohorts of the Imperial guard (Smith's Dict 
Dor. i. 451)], with its great tributary the Erigon, now Kutchuk. 
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therefore contains three wide alluvial basins, of great extent and fertility, viz., 

those of the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great 
contrast as to their capacity for cultivation with the plains and valleys on the 
Albanian or west side of Greece. These are represented respectively by the 
modern districts of Tettovo, Bitolia, and Grevena. On the rivers of Macedon. 
1. p. 826). On the 
our knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote’s long note at the 


see Cousinery, quoted by Bahr (Herod. v. ii present state of 
beginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of Col. Leake, Boué, Grisebach, and Pougqueville. 

Kepxivns, now Tchengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Takinos) above Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon (Thue. v. 7; Arrian. Exp. Alex. i.; Cramer, i. 289 ; 


Walpole ap. Cramer, i. 295). Σιντῶν, The Sinti lived on the banks 


of the Strymon, north of the Siropeones. Strabo says they once occupied the 
island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer (JZ. i 
593)—€v0a με Sivries ἄνδρες ἄφαρ κομίσαντο πεσόντα. Cf. Odys. viii. 294; 
Strabo, Hpit. vil. 331, v. 457, xii. 549. Livy 
the Strymon (xlv. 29). Their chief town was Heraclea, fifty miles 
ener Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, i. 305; Liv. xlii. 51, xlv. 29; Plin. 
v.10; Miuller’s Dor. i. 470. The Peeonians once 
abi the greatest part of Macedonia, and even a considerable 
Thrace, extending along the coast of the A2gean as far as the Euxine. 


places them on the right bank of 
from 


Παιόνων. 
portion of 
It was 
probably the general name of the whole of Northern Macedonia, from the 
source of the Erigonus to the Strymon. ‘ We are not to suppose that the whole 
territory between Axius and Strymon was continuously peopled ἢ xy them: con- 
The Peonians in 
in their north 
tribes upon the Illyrian Dardani and Autariate: south, and 
south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians, ¢.e. upon the second seats 
by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangzeus.’—Grote, iv. 20. 
allies of Priam, and places them on the banks 
a colony of the Teucri 
Livy also says that the 


tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world. 
their north-west tribes bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia : 
in their east, 


occupied. 
Homer mentions them among the 
of the Axius (J/. ii. 849). Herodotus says they were 
who came from Troy (v. 13, where see Bahr’s note). 
Dardani of Illyria once exercised dominion over the whole of Macedonian 
Hence Niebuhr supposes them to be of Pelasgian race (Rom. Hist. i 

They were divided into several tribes, each probably governed by a 
separate chief (Herod. iv. 12, v. 98, vii. 20). ἐπὶ Παίονας. The 
date and circumstances of this expedition are unknown. 

(6.) Μαίδους. ΝΕ. of the Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus ; 
but they are perhaps to be identified with the Thracian tribe uear the Ister, 
whom he calls the Sigynne, who, as he understood, referred their origin to the 

Medes of Asia: the probability being that they were the Medi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Meedo-Bithyni. (Herod. v. 9; Strab. vii. p. 295. 316; Plin. 
iv. ar; Liv. xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 26; Cramer, i. 306.) Δόβηρον 
8 probably the spot now called Doiran ΘΗΝ 1.276; Mull. Dor. p. 460), 
ἃ Peonian town on the frontier of Macedonia, at the foot of Mt. Cercine, a 
branch of the great central chain of Rhodope, perhaps identical with the 
Orbelos of Herodotus (v. 16). Cramer identifies the Lake of Doiran with Lake 


ys 


Peonia. 
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Prasias, of which Herodotus gives such a curious account in the passage , 
above. 


Noted 
Cf. Herod. vii, 113. 

* Ver. 
Here the expression, though somewhat 
strange, is introduced for the sake of the verbal antithesis—‘ keinen Abgai 
wohl aber viel Zugang,’ Eng. tr. 


See Gatterer’s note, quoted in Cramer. u. 5. 
ameyiyvero— his army suffered no diminution,’ did not Jall away, 
ringerung, K. Cf. xxxiyv. a, li. e¢. 
ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγήν. The dat. is more 
ὃ 585, 6. 


verbs of motion, when the substantive denotes the action which is the end of 


usually found (after ἐπὶ) in this meaning, y. Matth. Perhaps after 


our going, the accusative would be more correct, as ἰέναι ἐπὶ ὕδωρ, Herod. | i 
14. ἰέναι ἐπὶ θήραν, 1. 17. ὥστε «.7.A. On the fact, ef. Ar, Ach. 
148, ὅσον τὸ χρῆμα παρνόπων προσέρχεται, K.T.A. πεντεκαίδεκα 
μυριάδων. Cf. Diod. xii. 50. 

(6.) μαχαιροφόροι, as the ΤΙ, 
Cf. ad chap. 3, 6. 


Cf. chap. 96, b. 


φοβερώτατος 


CHAPTER XCIX.—(a.) ξυνηθροίζοντο ἐν τῇ Δοβήρῳ. As K. observes 
Ι 


the prep. ἐς after a verb of collecting or ass: mbling, bears reference to the pli 


ἐν to the fact of the comple tion of the union (1. 6, ὁ 
ὅπως ἐσβαλοῦσιν. On the 
caring, providing, considering, &c., see Matth. ὃ 623. 2. 
So Thue. vi. 11, σκοπεῖν ὅτῳ τρόπῳ τὸ σφέτερον ἀπρεπὲς εὖ θήσονται. 
Cf. Soph. HZ. 1296; Phil. 54; Ajax, 557, with Wunder’s note; Xen. Anal, 


I. 4, vil. 3, &c. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendeney to vivid 


of assembly: . 22, α, 


future ἱπᾷϊο, 


It is in fact = ὅτῳ 


τρόπῳ. 


narration and objective representation which characterizes the language, another 
development of which is found in the usage of ds, ἵνα, &c. cum indicatiyo, 
The grammarians have not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of this ob- 
jective tendency upon the idioms of the language. 
Ι keeping al ong the he ight.’ 


κατὰ κορυφὴν-- 
With the genitive it would be down th height. 
Cf. κατὰ τῶν κρημνῶν, vii, 44. Perdiccas I. 
son and successor of Alexander I.. called the Philhellene. For his 
previous history in connexion with this war see 1. 57, 59, 61, 63; ii. 29, 80; 
Diod. xii. 34. In πὰ 424, we shall find him instigating Brasidas to invade 
Macedon and Thrace (ef. iy, 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iv. fin.), then secretly joining the leacue against her, but again forming au 
alliance with Athens: siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (v. 80, 3; Vl. 7; Vii. 9). 


ὁ Περδίκκας. 
was the 


Clinton fixes his 
The date of his 
accession is doubtful, as very different periods are allotted to his reign by 
ancient writers (Clinton, F. H. ii. 223. 

Λυγκησταί. bd 


death in the archonship of Pisander, Β. Ὁ, 413; OL. xciii. 3. 
Cf. Tab. in an. 414. 2). 
One of the four subdivisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis 
comprehended the modern district of Filurina, and all the south part of the 
basin of the Erigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyneus. 
In Livy, however, the latter appellative stands for a city on the Bevus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and thie Eordei. It was once 
an independent kingdom, and probably became an appanage of Macedon by 
marriage. [Cf. Thue. iy, 83, 124; Strabo, vii. Ρ. 326; Liv. xxxi. 33, xxvi. 25, 
As the Temenide claimed their descent from Argos, and the kings 
of the Epirotic Molossi pretended to a descent from the heroic ΖΕ δοιὰ race of 


XXXii. 9.] 


@ yncus (Cramer, 1. 193; Grote, iy. 15, 22). 


Buct that the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this province. 


Bere. Cf. Thue, i. 


Bby Grecian enquirers.’—Grote, iv. 21, 
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reece, 80 the princes of Lyncus claimed the Bacchiade of Corinth for their 
2 


neestors. One of these, Arrhibzeus, was on the throne when Brasidas invaded 


x 


Elimeia, 
nother of these subdivisions, comprehended the modern districts of Grevena, 


"EA tui@rat, 


Werija, and Tyersemba. It lay to the east of Stymphalia, and was originally 


n independent state like Lyncus, but was afterwards conquered by the 
[acedonian kings, to whom it became a very important acquisition, from the 
From 
We read in Xeno- 
hon of a Derdas, prince of Elimeia, probably a son of the Derdas mentioned 
56; Xen. Hell. ν. 2, 28; Liv. xlii. 23; Cramer, i. 200 ; 
fill. Dorians, i. 458. ἄλλα €0vn—e.g. the Oreste. P. 
a? aitad— separate and independent kingdoms.’ 

(ὁ,)γ) ᾿Αλέξανδρος, son of Amyntas I., and tenth king of Macedon (νυν. 
‘linton, 11. 221), sueceeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of 


he latter 10 was separated by the Cambunian mountains, 


‘hrace by Megabazus (R.c. 507), and was still living B.c. 463, when Cimon 


pecovered Thasos. He probably lived on till 8. 6. 454. He is known in history 


or his murder of the Persian envoys, his good services to the Greeks, though 
ominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proving his Greek descent when he 
resented himself as a competitor at the Olympic games. [Herod. y. 17-22, 
vii. 137, Vill. 136-40, ix. 44; cf. Justin. vii. 2.] He no doubt added very con- 
iderably to the dominions of his predecessors, advancing his frontiers along the 
sea coast, and to the interior. But ‘to suppose that Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
made αἰ these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
Thueyd. ; 


about B.c. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-law 
ofa Persian general, added considerably to the territory which he had inherited. 


although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 


Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Heemus (Justin. vii, 4) is not entirely fabulous, During 


the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the territory of 


p\acedon was not much enlarged.’—Miill. Dor. i. 464. 


(¢.) Τημενίδαι. On the Argive origin of the royal gens of Macedonia, see 


pBihr ad Herod. v. 22, who quotes the following authorities: Isocr. Philip. 


pp. 88. 103, 4; Paus. vii. 8. 5; Thue. ii. 99, v. 80; Socrat. Epist. xxviii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Mill. Dorians, i. 172, 
73, Vill. 137, 8, ix. 44). ‘The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeade, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised 

ἐβασίλευσαν---' established 
Pieria lying to the east and 
south-east of Kordwa and Elimeia, was one of the most interesting parts of 
Macedonia, both as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first seat 
of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events of which it 
Subsequently became the theatre. 


463 (cf. Herod. Vii. 


their sovere ignty over, Κ. Πιε ρ fas. 


It forms the slope of the range of mountains 
ot which Olympus is the highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia by the 
Peneus. It coincides with the modern district of Katerina. [Cf. Herod. vii. 
131. The name was known to Homer, J/. xiv. 226, where Hera passes from 
lympus through Pieria and ‘Emathia to Thrace.] It was watered by the 
luliaemon, and contained the famous towns of Pydna and Methone, and the 
T2 
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poetical localities of Libethrus and Pimplea. (Cramer, i. 204-220.) Pikes 
the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius, 
exists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches from the mouth of 


it there widens into the spacio, 


us 


the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf ; 
and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliacmon, th 
Axius, and the E 
marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliacmon ney 


cheidorus : the river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into th: 


its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the Axius. This narry 


strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the Haliacmon was the origi; 


A Ags Aid) 
} 


abode of the Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus 


among hae the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive charge. 
teristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and epithets which appear 
traceable to this early fact.’—Grote, iv, 17. 


Πάγγαιον. Pangrun 


(now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castagnetz,) is a spur of Rhodope and Hams, 
branching off in a south-east direction, lying between the Strymon an 
Nestus, and forming a boundary line between Macedon and Thrace, and hene 


assigned indiscriminately to either. It was famous for its gold and silva 
v. Herod. vii 
Of these metals 
See Bahr ad Herod. νυ. 16, 
They are said to have first attracted the attention 
of the Thasians (Diod. Sic. xvi.). 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 319; Asch. 
Georg. iv. 462; Lucan, Ph. 
4). ϑάγρηται 


mines, which were worked 1 yy the Pieres, Odomanti and Satre ; 


112, hence called χρυσόβωλον λέπας by Euripides (hes. 919). 
no traces are said to be found in modern times. 
and the authorities quoted. 


Pangzeum is often mentioned 1 ry the poets 


Pers. 5co; Eurip. Rhes. u.s. and 972; 


. 680). Philippi stood at its foot (Cramer, i. 301, 


See Cramer, i. p. 297, who quotes Strab. Epit. 5 
Pp. 332%; 5 si yl: ax, Perip. 99 Ste} yh. Herodotus 
of it of the Pieres. 

‘ Thalgrund,’ K., applied to any sinuous tract of land; 
Hist. vi. δ, 


μάλα σύνεγγυς, 


Byz. s.v. also, vii. 112, speaks 


as one of the two ΓΘΌΡΑΕΣ κόλπος-- 
v. L. and S. ; Xenophor 
7, ἔλαθε στρατοπεδευσάμενος εἰς τὸν ὄπισθεν κόλπον τῆς Μαντινικῆς, 
καὶ κύκλῳ ὄρη ἔχοντα. 
Hist. N. iii. 16, ‘ Padus gremio montis Vesuli profluens.’ 
(d.) Ἄξιον, now Vardar. See sup. c. 98, Hom, ἢ. i 
849; Liv. xxxix 54. oTrevhyv—‘a narrow strip of land, Seottict, 
a strath, Bl.; frequently found in composition, as Stratheden, Strathmore, 
Strathfieldsay. "Hi@vas. 
Axius, at the lower part of its course. 


Bl. has, I perceive, this reference, and 
also one to Plin. 


on Macedonia ; 


The Edonians lay beyond the river 
They were a large and powerful tribe: 
hence their name is constantly used by the poets as synonymous with Thrace 
Eordza was one of the four subdivisions 
of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the modern district 3 
of Budja, Sarighiul, and Ostrovo. It was contiguous to Elimeia; north of the 
Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in fact, the basin of the Ludias, now 
Cara Asmac ; v. Miller’s Dorians, i. 459 ; 201; Smith, Geog. Dict. 

Cf. Herod. vii. 185 (Bahr’s note); Thuc. iv. 128; Polyb. xviii. 6; 
Liv. xxxi. 39. Ptolemy was a native of Eordwa, according to Arrian, E. A. vi 
28. βραχύ -- μικρόν. Cf. i. 14, not. 
Dor. i. 458. Between Strymon and Axius. 
᾿Αλμωπίας. 


generally. "Eopdilas. 


Cramer, i. 


Φύσκαν. Mill 
See Grote, iv. 23. 

Almopia or Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyans 
(Mull. Dor. i. 458, 469; Plin. H. W. iv. 17) on the confines of Macedonia and 


Ρ 
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hessaly, apparently not far from Pieria: whether they were of Macedonian 
race is difficult to say (Grote, iv. 14, 23). Cramer places Almopia near the 
sources of the Erigonus, on the borders of Illyria, i.e. rather to the north-west 
of the locality assigned them by Miiller (Cram. i. 272). 
Attic, 
r the sources of the 


ah 
| 
1 


Γρηστωνίας 


ς said to be the « Kpnoravias the Tonic orthography, P. Herod. places it 
Echeidorus. 
43 δ, ap. Pop.) \, 


Βισαλτίαν. 


Kruse says it is called now Christonia 
(Hellas, i. 4 Herod. i. 57 124, 7, 
wt χε. Bisaltia includes the maritime district 
west of the Strymon, and the land to the interior (Mill. Dor. i. 454). Thucyd. 

wever makes Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. makes the 
ας “GE 


(Bihr’s note), v. 3, vii. 


H i erod. 
rsians enter Bisaltia immediately after crossing the Vili. 


iv. 18, 28. 


Strymon, 
viii, 116. Grote, 
Cuarter C.—-(a.) ἐπιόντος---ἰῃ8 genitive absolute implying cause. Cf. 

Jelf, § 


C. 413; 


᾿Αρχέλαος. Archelaus succeeded his 


he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B.c. 


399; 
5, 7). Plato calls him spurious, and 
and says he was a son of a slave of Alcetas, named Simiche (Gorg. 


in the archonship of Laches (Diod. xiv. 3 
an usurper, 
471 A; Clinton, 11. 223; Mill. Dor. i. 483) 

ad Herod 


says there is an ellipse of τὴν χώραν, referring to 


The 


. iv. 136. τὰ 


, ἔτεμε. 
proper word for road-making; v. Wesseling 
ἄλλα διεκόσμησε. Bl. 
/ ν ἔ ‘ / / » Ἢ 

ἢ, 15; Ta TE ἄλλα διεκόσμησε THY χώραν, Kal, K.T.A, ὄκτω. Cf. 
nton’s dissertation on the kings of Macedonia, vol. . p. 220. Herod. viii. 
139, gives the line of Macedonian kings. The mae first usually given are 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythical. 
Perdiccas I., Argeus, Philippus 1,, Alcetas, 
Perdiccas IT. (Mull. Dor. i. 463 ; iv. 23). 

Miller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. {[ Dor. i. 474.] 
road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. 
narked Jdominé in this locality (Cramer, i. 230). 


is placed by Ptolemy 


The predecessors of Archelaus 


will therefore be Aeropus, 


Amyntas I., Alexander I Grote, 
(b.) Εἰδομένην. 
It was on the borders of Pzeonia, on the 
In some modern maps we see a spot 
Γορτυνίαν 
/Emathia, south of Idomene; he writes the name 
Mill. 
en in — yh. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, ef. 

t Miller, 


alana Ny Ων on the Axius. 


Gordenia (Cramer, i. 230; u.s.). ᾿Αταλάντην. Froma 
Plin. iv. 10, 35, 
pruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. 

[| H. N. 10.| Nothing 
, than that it appears in a lis st of towns in the seventh century 
ir, 1. 232). 
Πέλλης". 


nia, stood at the distance of 120 


Εὐρωπὸν 
further is known 


its hist ory 


rated cities of Mace- 
stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
orders of Bottiza and 

123), Ptolemy to the 
yellished it, as being his 
ei also was born (hence 


Pella, one of the most ancient and cele] 
Which point the river was ὙΘΊΉΣΟΝ It was on the] 
Emathia ; Herodotus assigning it to the former (vii. 
latter (p. 82) Philip considerably enlarged and em} 
hative city (cf. Dem. de Cor. 83), and here Alex 
'Pelleus juvenis,’ 169; Lucan, ili. 233). Its situation is exactly 

ribed by Livy, xliv. 46, xlv. 29 [probably from Poly 
‘terwards colonised by Julius Cesar. 
modern Palatisa. 


Juv. x. 
It was 
still visible near the 
Euripides probably resided here under the patronage of 


bius, xxix. 3 |. 
Its ruins are 
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Archelaus, and th 


some passages in his Bacche (Cramer, i. 223). ‘Though in later times + 
rs 


residence of the kings was transferred to ma shy Pella in the maritime ply§ 


i 


beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, and as ¢} 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much reverenced 
A pl 
of no great importance, except from its being sometimes confounded with ἢ 


ancient times) was attached.’— Grote; iv. 16. Κύρρου. 

Cyrrhus in Syria. 

Pella, very probably represents the site of Cyrrhus (Leake, N. G., quoted 

Smith, Dict. Geog. s.v. and Cramer, vol. i. 229; Miill. Dor. i. 458, n.). 

K. the words must 
ἐσέβαλλον 


ὑπὸ πλήθους. 


ὅπῃ δοκοῖ. Cf. chap. Ιχχίχ. f. 


Says 
ἐσέβαλλον ----" wherever it seemed fit.’ —a rare word f 
a charge of cavalry, Κὶ, The sentence is yi ry mu 
involved. 
‘encumbered by their own numbers.’ K. 


καθέστασαν. 


P. seems inclined to refer it to the Thracians, as though it wer 


I believe it is an elliptical way of speaking— brought themselrs 


? 
i 


[Boox Il, 


€ scenery in its neighbourhood is supposed to have Suggestel 


The town of Palgokastro, about sixteen miles north-west of 


4 il 


be taken with 


, 


would strike out αὑτοὺς and real 


‘ 


into great peril when they did fight, and therefore soon left it off’ On 


περικλῃόμετνοι cf. Ces. B.C. iii. 30, ‘ne duobus circumeluderetur exercitibus 


Cuapter CI.—(a.) λόγους ἐποιεῖτο = λόγους προσέφερε, i. 57— agel 
P.; ‘began to negotiate -’ ‘ unterhand: Ite,’ K. 
/ ὙῪΔ me ᾿ Ml " G ie - } 
ναυσὶν. Cf. xev. 6. and Grote quoted there. 
x.7.A. Here we have an illustration of the redundant negative, which may | 

expressed in somewhat vulgar English—‘ being doubtful that he would not 


Κ΄. ef. Thue. iv. 


Tr. Γ having made the m take reruge an their ΟΥ̓ ποσὶ 


τειχήρει---ἃ rare word in Attic Greek. 
Xen. Hell. v. 3, 2. 
Cf. our expression of ‘ putting persons in a state of siege.’ 
k.t.A. These obscure tribes of Peonian and Thracian origin must be pl 
near the Strymon; but their exact locality cannot be determined. 
man 
identifying Edonis with Odomantice. ‘They were probably settled upon t 
whole of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the north-east of ἡ 


> ~~ A 
οὗ παρῆσαν rai 
ἀπιστοῦντες Uh, 
25; Herod. i. 162; 

Παναῖοι, 


The Odo. 


i were contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy 


lower Strymonk plain, from about Melz niko and Demarissar to ZLikhna lle 


clusive, where they bordered on Pangzeus, the gold and silver mines of which 


they worked with the Pieres and Satre.’—Smith, Dict. G. s.v. Herod 
says they were Peonians, and were not ὁ mquered by the Persians, v. 6. T 
(v. 6) speaks of Polles, their independent prince. Drabescus (Thue. iv. 


bly one of their towns. The Panzi are also called Edonians 
The 


tioned by Herodotus [Herod. vii. 110, ef. v. 11, with Biahr’s notes on 


was proba 
Steph. Byz., who places them near Amphipolis. Derszei are 
passages |. 
Sq.). 
Mount Pangzeus, and not far from Amphipolis, vi. 295.] 

(ὁ.) παρέσχε A όὄγον ‘prebuit occasionem rumoris,’ Huds. : rise | 


¢ gave 


talk—afforded matter of discussion’ Dale. Bl. quotes an example, Xen. Cyr 


Vi. 1,21. We might tr. ‘gave occasion to a rumour which even reached | 


(ἐπὶ) those who were enemies of the Athenians.’ 


it might not be possible that,’ ἄς. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 12. 


The Droi some think to be the same as the Dersei (Cramer, i. 303 
(Mr. Grote places them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, neat 


uh—‘as to whethet 


Joins 
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κατὰ τὸ Evu~paxiKdv—in accordance with the terms of the alliance existing 
between them. Cf. xxii. c. 

schummend,’ P. by ‘occupatam tenere.’ 


ἐπέχων K. translates by ‘dber- 
The Scholiast explains it by ém- 
κείμενος. But this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Herod.. 
is never, P. says, found in Thucydides. We have it as ‘ halting there,’ Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2,6; v. 4, 38. So Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 20, τὸ δὲ πολὺ αὐτῷ ἀνατεταραγμένον ἐπορεύετο. It is the dative 
of the object more remotely affected by the action of the verb. The want of 
provision affected him through the army. 


Cf. Acts xix. 22. αὐτῷ. 


It is equivalent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some verb having τὴν 
στρατείαν for its direct, and αὐτῷ for its remote ol ject. Therefore I believe 
Arn.’s translation to be a good one, though Bl. disputes it—‘ when he found 
that the army had no provisions.’ Σπαρδάκου. Cf. Herod, iy. 
Poppo prefers this reading to Σπαρδόκου or Σπαραδόκου. 
mpoomotetTai—‘wins over to his views.” Cf. chap. 85, d. τριάκοντα 
Cf. Thue. iii. 66, νῇες αἱ πᾶσαι δέκα: 


Ἢ ἢ 


τὰς πάσας ἡμέρας. See 761}, § 454. 


Herod. vil. 4, βασιλεύσαντα τὰ πάντα ἔτεα ἕξ τε καὶ τριήκοντα. So omnino in 
Latin, ¢.g. Ces. B. G. iv. 38, ‘Ese duo omnino civitates obsides miserunt.’ 
‘Macedonia then (7.e. at this time) contained the elements of a great power 
afterwards developed by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered 


feeble.’ —Thirlwall. 


and 


Cuapter CII.—(a.) of δὲ ἐν Ναυπάκτῳ. The narrative is resumed from 


ch. xcii. ᾿Αστάκου. Cf. ad ch. 30, a., where we learn that the 


Athenians expelled their tyrant Euarchus. ἀποβάντες és. P. 
couples the és with ἐστράτευσαν, and this punctuation is adopted by Gdll., Arn.. 
Blomf. 
the forty triremes, ten ἐπιβαταὶ to each being the usual complement, 
Στράτου. 


τετρακοσίοις. These, P. thinks, were the classiarii from 


See ἢ. to Ixxx. e. Κορόντων. A small town lying, 

it is supposed, between Metropolis and old Ania. Its probable remains were 

seen by Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prédhromo. 

οὐ δοκοῦντας βεβαίου ---- dubie fidei’ Cf. v. 43, 6. Duk. 

Κύνητα. He had probably been expelled by the opposite party (Cramer, ii. 
Grote, vi. 285). 

(4.) Οἰνιάδας. The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial (ἀεί more) 
sided against the rest of Acarnania and Athens. 
᾿Αχελῷος. 


Cf. ch. 82, i. 111, ¢. 

The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers. equally famous 
in mythical and historical times. It takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a yil- 
lage now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis [ν΄ Dion. Perieg. 496). 
After flowing through the mountainous district of the Dolopians and Agreans, 
it entered the plain of Acarnania and /Ztolia near Stratus. and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea near CEniade. Its waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod ( Theog. 340), ᾿Αχελῴόν τ᾽ ἀργυροδίνην 
(copied by Dionys. Perieg. 433), and its modern name of Aspropotamo, or 
‘White River” Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the king of rivers. 
[Π.. xxi. 194.] Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘That the Acheloiis should have 
generally considered in Greece as the symbol and synonym of water 18 probably 


been 
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to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek continent’ [ Greece, p. 12]. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 9, ‘ Poculaque inventis 
cheloia miscuit uvis.’ (So our own poet Lovelace says, ‘When flowing cups 
pass quickly round, With no assuaging Thames.’) For the classical passages jp 
illustration of this symbolic use, see Macrob. Saturn. v. 18, and Elmsley ad 
Kurip. Bacch. 519. In mythology, Acheloiis, as a river god, received especial 
honours ; he is also celebrated for his rivalry with Hercules for the possession 
the horn wrenched off from the ‘ Tauriformis’ god by Hercules, 
Cf. Apollod. il. i Soph. Trach. 


Ix. 1, 90, &c.; Sen. Here, 


of Deianira ; 
being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. 
9, 807; Diod. Sic. iv. 35; Paus. ili. 18, 9; Ov. Met. 


cml} 


00. ἄνωθεν μέν. he only way of removing the difficulty is to 


r ῥέων from the preceding, and to take ἄνωθεν with Arn. as standing for 


ἄνω, superne, high up the river, as we find it, iv. 108. We may tr. with Gdll.: 
᾿ SUperneé quidem Stratum urbem, ubi vero in mare influit, (Eniadas pret = 
s.” ’— Bl. 


insulate the city. 


i, γ" . . 
περι λιμ ναζων- * SUTTOUNGING wath water, So asi 


Strabo mentions three marshy lakes in this neighbourhood, 
The question as to whether these are alluded to by Thucyd. here is discussed 


by Colonel Leake, N. Greece, iii. §93. Cf. Arrian, Anabd. vi. 14, 


description of Venice, Livy, x. 2. 


(c.) Ἐχινάδων. These islands are said to have derived their name from 


the echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines, 


p 
4} 


Homer (//. 1. 625) calls them ’Exiva:, and speaks of them as inhabited, and 


sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, unc 


distinguished warrior named Meges. Later writers mention them as rugged 


ind desolate. 


397, &e.; 
; τε 


appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer, whi! 


The chief of them was Dulichium (Hom. Od. i. 245, ix. 
Strabo, x. 456), which some writers identify with Dolicha; the 
ts position does not tally with that of the island mapped out in the passages 
Dodwell supposes it to have been submerged by a violent convulsion 
‘e, and says some Greek sailors told him of an island seven miles long, 
thich was submerged by the ocean. 


Herodotus [ii. 10] alludes to the fact 
Echinades being gradually united to the mainland (Paus. viii. 24, 11; Ov. 
Met. viii. 588) 
7 


modern writers on physical geography, that, after a certain point, this junction 


But both of these writers were ignorant of the fact, known to 


of the islands off the mouth of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous 
alluvial deposit being swept away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) 
Pliny (iv. 12, 19) enumerates nine Οἱ 
Strabo calls them 


by the irresistible force of the de« p sea. 
the Echinades, other writers, as Ovid, mention only four. 
Cf. οὐδένα χρόνον, supra, 


, \ 
‘very numerous. οὐδὲν ἀπέχουσαι. 


> / 


IXxxlV. a. προσχοῖ &ei—‘ is constantly making alluvial deposit. 


εἰσὶ τῶν νήσων at ἢπείρωνται---" and some of the islands have been united 


vith the mainland (lit. continentalized, made into continent). Cf. Herod. 11. 10, 
Kal οὐκ ἥκιστα ᾿Αχελῴου, ὃς ῥέων δι’ ᾿Ακαρνανίης καὶ ἐξιεὶς ἐς θάλασσαν Tw 


7 


᾿Εχινάδων νήσων τὰς ἡμισέας ἤδη ἤπειρον πεποίηκε. The verb has been employed 


by the imitators of Thucydides, vide Bl. ἐλπὶς δὲ καὶ πασαϑ, 


‘ there is every reason for believing that this may be the case with all, 


after no very great lapse of time.’ On this use of ἐλπὶς cf. i. 1, a. 


τῆς προσχώσεως K.T.A, See Jelf, § 898, 3. τῷ μὴ σκεδάν- 
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γυσθαι ξύνδεσμοι ylyvovrai—' mutually serve to connect the alluvium, in 
nsequence of its not being dispersed, K.and D. P. prefers the reading Td μή, 
but Madvig observes, where the infinitive thus used expresses the consequence 


ind not the cause, it should properly follow the verb. Cf. lxxv. ο. : ξύνδεσμος 


δ᾽ ἦν αὐτοῖς τὰ ξύλα, ‘the woodwork served as a frame to hold the bricks 

together.” I believe myself that the collocation shows τῆς προσχώσεως to be 

the latter of two nouns, whereof τῷ-μὴ-σκεδάννυσθαι, is (i.e. stands for) the 

former ; and that the dative is simply an instrumental one. Tr. ‘are, from the 
n-dispersion of the alluvial deposit, bound together as in a chain.’ 


ταραλλὰξ--- obliquely,’ in a sort of quincunx order— ‘ schrage gegen 


ander,’ K. (ef. Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 1087)—whereas κατὰ στοῖχον is in 


parallel lines— = © © ΠΤ ὅτε δὴ ἀλᾶσθαι ad’rév—‘ when, as the 
legend goes, &e. For this use of δὴ see supra. Cf. Arist. Lysist. 523. The 
verb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some have suggested, to mental 
hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported (Soph. 47. 23). 

For the best comment on this phrase see the opening of Aésch. 
Cf. Thue. vii. 80. 
ἥτι5, not ἥ, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ‘a country such 


δειμάτων. 
Ἐιμποη 68. ὑπειπόντας--- obscure significantem, 
hat. For this peculiar force of ὅστις, in introducing the especial attribute 
f the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, § 816. Ὁ. For πρὶν ἂν 
oo Jelf, § 348. 
expressed or implied. 


So Madvig; πρὶν ἂν is only used in this way after a negative 
μήπω---τιοῖ οὕπω, the command itself, which 
ld be of course expressed by μήπω, being here tacitly quoted. Cf. Soph. 
Phil. 1409, ; ἢ τὰ ee 

μηπω Ye πρὶν av τῶν ἡμέτερων 


ἀΐῃς μύθων, παῖ Ποίαντος. 


μεμιασμένη 5--- rendered unclean for him to be in.’ δίαιτα--- 
‘a place sufficient to support life’ For this sense of δίαιτα, nearly equivalent 
to our ‘home, see Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. 6; Thuc. i. 16. A. οὗ Philost. See 
Herod. 562, δίαιτα τῷ σώματι ἐπιτηδεία. Compare the use of τροφὴ in Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 362; Phil. 32, &c. 
Κουρῆτις was its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Cf. 
λεγόμενα, i.e. Thucyd. does not vouch for 


ἐδυ νάστ ευσ ε--- found: d a dominion,’ 
ἐπωνυμία. 
Strabo, χ, 2, 8 and 3. 
the story. See what is said supra, xxiii. and cf. Herod. vii. 152, ἐγὼ δὲ ὀφείλω 


\ , ; s ‘ > ; > / 
λέγειν τὰ λεγόμενα, πείθεσθαὶ ye μὴν ov παντάπασιν opelAw, 


Ὅμάρτεε CIIL.—davip avr ἀνδρός. The first instance of such δὴ ex- 
hange, says Bl.; the first recorded instance, K. P. ef. v. 3, where a similar 
exchange is mentioned. 

ves were sold, 


He observes also that ἐλευθέρους implies that the 
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BOOK 11. 


Crapter I.—(a.) ἅμα τῷ σίτῳ axudCovri—se. in June B.¢ 
Olymp. 88,1. The period comprises the ripening of the corn, 1. 6. a 
the end of May and the beginning of July. Gdll. fixes the period a month later 
but he is undoubtedly wrong. See Vomel’s Dissertation, Frankfort, 1846 | 

(ὁ.) ὅπῃ παρείκοι--- wherever opportunity offered. Arn. rather, ‘ mig] 
chance to off γ᾽ for such is the indefinite force of the opt. | 
παρείκοι, Soph. Phil. 1048. Cf. iv. 36, and οἷσπερ ἂν ὃ θεὸς παρείκῃ, Plat 
Theetet. 150 Ὁ, cited by Kriig. 3 | 


Arn. quotes εἴ μοι 


΄ ’ \ .: ω ul - “ , ᾿ δὰ δὲ " 
(c.) τὸ μὴ κακουργεῖν = ὥστε μὴ κακουργεῖν, or τοῦ μὴ κακουργεῖν, or 
as an accus. after εἴργειν, which is constructed with two accusatives, Arist 


Vesp. 333, Krig. The explanation of the Schol., ‘ellipsis τοῦ dia,’ is futil 
Cf. Matth. § 534. 


(d.) τῶν ὅπλων. First the ‘arms’ of the soldiers; then the spot wher 
they were piled; hence by an easy transition, as here, the encampment. (ἢ 


li. 2, 1. 111, and iil. 64. 


Cuapter II.—(a.) Aristotle (Politics, v. 2. 3), in illustration of the posi- 
ΤΩ hat noatinnal πω ei ; : ] ps ων" ΠΣ 
tion that national evils frequently arise from the quarrels of individual citizens 

ἢ ᾿ξ 
quotes the case of this revolt, which was he says produced by the indignatio: 


of one Doxander again he Athemian government for refusing to sanctio 


marriage of his sons with two orphan heiresses, The fact, as Grote κι 
matte tena h ee ἀμ} - ͵ 
be quite true, but with Thucydides before us we can hardly call it the caus 
the war. βουληθεντες . of Λέσβιοι, understood from Λέσβος. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. a, on the revolt of Lesbos. See Niebuhr, Vortrage ib 
Gesch. ii. 68. ? 

“ih . \ ’ 4 . ἔ r ° 

(O.) Kal TaUTYHV THY ἀπύστασιν., [The καὶ has occasioned trouble, as the 
Shs AS ‘ γ ἦν co K J 4 4 Tl ; 
Scholiast says, οὐχ ὡς καὶ ἄλλην πεποιημένων ἀπόστασιν. The language is some- 
what inverted, but the meaning plainly is: ‘ The first attempt failed, and et 
this one was made against their will.’ 


On the facts see Grote Vi. 303-4. 


he l ir- 


4 


"νει mak ἣν δίων α νὰ Q 
x@oiv—se. by building a χῶμα across the mouth. See the notes on t 
bour of Pylos. W. 

""" , ᾿ ταν "» 

(c.) ἃ μεταπεμπόμενοι ἦσα»ν--- λαα sent for, D. But this is an 
correct rendering of the present, or rather imperfect, participle—‘ were engay 
Ὶ . 7} “ἢ at 4 “Ὁ \ ᾿ x ᾿ , he 
17} Se NaING 7 ot eA 38. κατὰ oractv— domestic sedition ; 

“ wanes Oe I} »7 C~ “ . 4 
gerzwistes halber,’ Krig., connected with μηννυταὶ γίγνονται. 
‘informers, emphatic; not simply inform. 

(d.) ξυνοικίζουσι 


μηνυται-- 


‘are attempting to centralize’ They attempted wl 
Theseus effected in Attica (cf. ii. 15) and the Thebans tried to effect ἴω Beeot 
i.e. to make the independent πόλις into municipal δῆμοι subordinate to th 
own ἡγεμονία. So Arn., but Goll. and Popp. understand it rather of the actu 
gathering of the population within the walls of one metropolitan city 


purposes of defence. They compare the case of Olynthus (i. 58). 5 


[Βοοκ ΠῚ 
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Thirlwall: ‘The population of Mytilene was receiving continual additions from 
the smaller towns under her influence, from which by persuasion or force she 
transplanted the inhabitants within her own walls.’ 

(e.) Μυτιλήνην. Therefore Mytilene, not Mitylene. The former is the 
orthography found on coins and in some of the best Greek MSS. But the latter 
is of such frequent occurrence in MSS. of the Latin writers, that it has been 
generally adopted. Even Mr. Grote writes Mitylene. See Duker's note, ill. 25, 
quoted by Ar. 

(f.) Βοιωτῶν ξυγγενῶν. Because Penthilus, son of Orestes, after bis 
expulsion from Peloponnesus by the Heracleids, led a colony of Beotians to 
Lesbos. ‘The Beeotians,’ says Arn., ‘like most of the people of the northern 
parts of Greece, considered themselves to belong to the Aolic race—a name 
and race of the highest antiquity, as /Zolus was said to be the eldest son of 
Helen’ The Lesbians were always acknowledged as Avolians. Hence the 
Lesbian Sappho is ‘ Holia puella’ with Horace (Od. iv. 9. 12), and her lyric 
strains, which he was proud to copy, ‘ Aolium carmen’ (Od. iv. 3.12). Cf. 
Thue. vii. §7, and viii. 100. ἐπείγονται, an uncommon use of the 
word, but ef. iv. 56, viii. 9. Pop. tr. ‘hurrying in,’ i.e. urgently bringing in. 

Cuaprer Il].—(a.) ἄρτι καθισταμένου ---' 78 commenced ; ‘had so 
recently broken out, Ὁ. But would not this require a past participle ? ‘Render 
—‘just come into full effect,’ or ‘ operation,’ ‘ fairly afoot,’ and cf. i. I. 

(b.) προσπολεμώσασθαι A. warns us to distinguish from προσπολε- 
μῶσαι. The first medio sensu is, ‘to bring upon themselves a war with Lesbos 
τ; addition to that in which they were already engaged ;’ the second, ‘ to bring 
upon another state a war with Lesbos in addition to that in which rr was already 
engage ad. 

(c.) μεῖζον mépos—‘ assigning more than right, i.e. too much weight to the 

ish, that it might not be true,’ or, to the not wishing it to be true, making the wish 


w 
the father to the thought, as Shakspeare has it. So also οἴκτῳ πλέον νείμαντες; 


xlviii. and νέμοντες τῷ φθόνῳ πλεῖον μέρος, Eur. Supp. 241. The ἀληθῆ refers 
to τὰ κατηγορουμένα contained in κατηγορίας. BL. quotes imitations from Philo 
Jud. and Dio Cassius which leave no doubt as to their conception of the meaning. 

(d.) Μαλόεντος. See note on iv. Nomen nihil aliud significat, nisi 
Apollinem ἀκραῖον, nam Dii ἀκραῖοι multi sunt in nummis Mytilenzorum,’ G. 
who follows Miiller in his Dorians. It was probably this Dorian word that 
the Latins confused with ‘Maleventum.’ Hence the singular euphemism of 
re-christening it ‘ Beneventum.’ Could it, notwithstanding the difference in 
quantity, be connected with Latin mdla, a jaw? 

(c.) καὶ ἣν μὲν ξυμβῇ ἡ wetpa—se. καλῶς ἂν ἔχειν. Where the apodosis 
to one of the alternatives is too obvious for misconstruction, or too disagreeable 
for mention, it is sometimes suppressed, as here. Some editors call this 
aposiopesis. Perhaps it is better to confine this to the last-mentioned class, 
like the famous ‘ Quos ego—sed prestat,’ of Ain. i. 135, and Herod. viii. 62, σὺ 
εἰ μενέεις αὐτοῦ Kal μένων ἔσεαι ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός " εἰ δὲ μὴ K.T.A. To the former 


belong the following well-known instances: 


εἰ μὲν δώσουσι γέρας μεγάθυμοι ᾿Αχαιοὶ [καλῶς eter]... 


εἰ δέ κε μὴ Sdwow K.7.A.—Il. 1. 137. 
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- 7 " » > 
LS ¢@ C Je " - - ᾽ > ne 2) λ Ἷ 4 
ε als ) Plato Me Rep. 7" Ὦ : οὐκ OUY ἐὰν μεν ἑκόντες ὑπείκωσιν [καλῶς ἔχει7' 
ἰ ] 


» \ \ > ΄ ε 4 m4 

ἐὰν δὲ μὴ ἐπιτρέπῃ ἣ πόλις. And again, Protag. 325 p: καὶ ἐὰν μὲν ἑκὰ 
Ι ᾿ 4 5 . A ων | ων 

. > »".. ῃ, > «φὶι ‘ 7 ; 5 ; > « 

πείθηται [καλῶς Exer]* εἰ δὲ μὴ ὥσπερ ξύλον εὐθύνουσιν. Kriig. cf. iv. 12. 2 

More on the subjec ay | ᾿ τ Ἀν Pee 

᾿ : 16 subject may be seen by consulting the editors on Arist. Plutus 

4 6. εἰπεῖν depends on a verb supplied fr. ἐσηγγέλθη. 

(f.) ras δέκα τριήρε As this is εἰ pee ρ . ι, 
ἐμ i bid pinpets. As this 15 not a case of previous mention, 
JO. says, ‘aliquis querat cur addatur articulus.’ It seems to me plain enough 
oy een . νων nouilt : Ρ Ἷ εὔξαραν 
though not exactly explicable by “1116 decem naves, que forte apud Atheniense 

wah 7 : mer 


ere Ue ) eS it } ee ] er , rT Ὑ ᾿ ‘4 ay j 
int Does it not rather imply the known and necessary Lesbian contingent 


-the ordinary sbi } i I : | : 
he ordinary Lesbian quota to the fleet ? ἐποιήσαντο. We had 
' . a oa ee ἫΝ > ‘ Ε δὼ Ξ ses - 5 ἤ 
a similar usage, li. 82, ἐντὸς ποιοῦνται; cf. also viii. 1, ἐς ἀσφαλείαν ποιεῖσθαι 
and infra vi. a, or perhaps i. 87, b | 
. 87, Ὁ. 

(g-) πλῳ χρησάμενος. Many understand ‘a favorable voyage” 8 

137. Ὁ. and Kriig.’s note on Xen. Anab. v. o. si 


ee 1, 
Κ' ΚΕΝ ἢ 132. Arn. considers it as simply 
contrasted with ὅδός. as in vi. 97, οὔτε πλοῦν, οὔτε ὃδὸν ἀπέχει ] 

(λΛ.) τάτε ἄλλα. Arnold takes these words per se 


δ , Αι ’ 
| , in other things -’ he 
should have said ‘ all the other things -" 


των and then constructs, ἐφύλασσον περὶ τὰ 
ἡμιτέλεστα τῶν τειχῶν φραξάμενοι (αὐτά). I confess that I should in this case 
have preferred ἐφυλάσσοντο (though later writers I believe employ φυλάττω 
sine objecto). Peile objects to ἐφύλασσον without an accusative of the object and 
constructs, τά τε ἄλλα, τῶν τειχῶν καὶ λιμένων πέρι, τὰ ἡμιτέλεστα ὐμμμροαο 


ἐφύλασσ. e th nakes ra & ΤΊ ͵ 
φύλασσον. He thus makes τὰ ἄλλα agree with ἡμιτέλεστα ἔργα, and botl 


coverned hv édjAad ‘hile "at Ἃ τ 4 
governed by ἐφύλασσον, while τῶν k.7.A. is governed by πέρι postcasum. ‘ They 
both did not ¢ ; νι 
vot go out (to the temple), and the other half-fi j {51 Ὶ 
; ἱ mple), and the other half-finished works in which the 
were engaged about their wall ΜΡ: a 
[ NGaGED avout ther WaAaLS and harbours. the Ἢ protec ted, with harr cad ba 
7 Ἵ bl fi Cades , 
or, ‘ as for the rest. i.e. as respect th oie anal] } } : 
a a ͵ eC TES, 1.0. αι respected ΠΟΘΙ Watlis and harbours. they barricaded the 
unfinished portions.” This use of σέ | 
ead portions. This use of πέρι seems somewhat unusual: the difficulty 
not beine that it ἢ 73 ite eas it f ’ 
not being that it follows its case, but that it follows a noun with somethine to 


be supplied from a verb, sc. τῆς φυλάξεως. 


fe But even if this interpretation be 
right, I should still, from its position and frequent occurrence in similar col- 
locations, make τὰ &AAa=‘ with respect to the other matters. Otherwise 6 ἄλλος 
must have the same force as &AAos in the common idiom. where it iain 
‘ besides, and I scarcely think it can. Goll. makes the expression identical with 
τά TE ἄλλα ἐφύλασσον, περὶ τὰ ἡμιτέλεστα τῶν τειχῶν καὶ λιμένων φραξάμενοι, 
and this is well enough, if, supposing Thucydides to have meant this, we can 
understand why in simple narrative he should have so contorted and mis- 
placed his words. It is not to be paralleled by similar inversions occurring in 
speeches, or in the expression of abstruse intellectual conceptions. However, 
as Pop. and Kriig. assent to this, the reader may adopt it. ‘We have, as they 
say, φραξάμενοι without an objective case in viii. 35. ὅπου 
Cuarrer IV.—(a.) οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι---ὧς ἑώρων. Pov. Ργοίῖ. 
compares lll. 5, of πρεσβεῖς ὡς οὐδὲν ἦλθον πράξαντες, and v. 28, vii. 
ἐπιεικεῖ, cf. 


72 
a Tov ἐκιεικοῦς, 1. 76, and ἐπιεικὲς τὸ παρὰ τὸν "μων νόμον 
δίκαιον, Ar. Hh. i. 13, and infra xl. α. i 

(b.) τῶν διαβαλλόντων. We might have expected the past participle. 
But the participle with the article becomes so thoroughly a noun substantive 


that it drops the Ze ne αἱ. ἂν. . 
hat irc ps the temporal element of its sense, so to speak, and follows the same 
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law. Arn. translates ‘ the informers.’ This is a matter of some importance, 
and has not received as prominent notice from scholars as it should have done. 
Compare τοῖς ἐπαγομένοις, il. 2 ; of mpodidovres, ii. 5. See also of διαφεύγοντες, 
ii, 40, and a remarkable case Soph. Hilect. 334, (dip. Tyr. 1247, 7 τί- 
κτουσα, ‘the mother. Cf. τοὺς φεύγοντας, i. 24. d.; οἱ ὑπερβαίνοντες, Xxill, a. ; 
St. Matt. 11. 20. 

(c.) λαθόντες τὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ναυτικόν. ‘These arrivals and dis- 
patches were carried on without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral ; 
chiefly in consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had been originally 
placed upon a little islet, divided from Lesbos by a narrow channel or ewrtpus, 
and had subsequently been extended across into the main island, like Syracuse 
and so many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two harbours, 
one north, the other south of the town. Kleippides was anchored off the 
former, but the latter remained unguarded.’—Grote, vi. 306. 

(d.) τῇ Madéq. Certainly not Strabo’s Malea, or Cape Zeitoun, as that 
was seven miles away—a distance which would make provisioning the seamen 
impracticable. The article, moreover (as P. remarks), implies that it is the 
locality indicated in the word Μαλόεντος, and this was only ἔξω τῆς πόλεως, ἃ 
spot to which the citizens went in procession—mavSnuel. I believe it to have 
been the N.E. headland forming one side of the harbour. The term Μαλέα, 
like the Celtic ben, or dun, the Saxon head, and many others, seems to have 
been a descriptive word converted into a local appellation, and so applicable to 
many places of the same kind, e.g. there was another at S. pt. of Peloponnesus. 
The word ‘ gate’ in our own language is applied similarly to all sorts of places, 
sometimes close to each other. Both Arn. and Thirlwall adopt the same solution. 

(..) ob yap ἐπίστευον. Arn. makes τοῖς depend on ἐπίστευον, and con- 
siders (ὥστε) προχωρήσειν a sort of epexegesis—‘ trust to the answer from Athens, 
that it would have a prosperous issue’ But it was about the issue of their 
application, and not that of the reply, that they were dubious. I should render 
—‘they felt no confidence in the answer that was to come from Athens, that they 
should succeed in respect of it.’ Compare ἐπὶ μεῖζον (= mpo) χωρήσαντος of a 
person, iv. 117. Peile makes προχωρήσειν impersonal (as ii. 56, οὐ μέντοι 
προεχώρησέ ye), and τοῖς the dative after it—‘ they felt no confidence that 
there would be a favorable issue to what depended upon the Athenians ;’ and com- 
pares ἀπὸ τῶν Λεσβίων, iii. 6. (Pop. renders—‘ non confidebant legatis Athenas 

missis ab Atheniensibus aliquid processurum,’ and compares ἤδη ἡκόντων αὐτοῖς 
τῶν ἀπὸ Θράκης μετὰ Βρασίδου ἐξελθόντων στρατιώτων for ἡκόντων αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 
Θράκης τῶν ἐς Θράκην μ. Β. ἐξ. στρατ. But this isa very common ellipse, whereas 
Poppo’s τοῖς mapa ᾿Αθηναίης---ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων----παρὰ referring to legate, and 
διὰ τοῦ 


ταλαιπώρω---- at great pains.’ 


ἀπὸ to πράγματα, as Goll. remarks, is very different. ) 
πελάγους. See iii. 33. 69, iv. ὃ. 


Cuarrer V.—(a.) oS oi—se. of Μηθυμναῖοι, ut supra, li. a. 


f 


(b.) ἐκ Πελοποννήσου. Peile considers this as a condensed mode of 
expression for βουλόμενοι μετὰ τῆς ἐκ Πελοποννήσου παρασκευῆς, καὶ μετ᾽ ἄλλης, 
εἰ προσγένοιτό τι, κινδυνεύειν ; and so Popp. and Goll. Krig. would strike out 
μετὰ and make the gen. depend on τι. ἔξοδον μέν Tiva— did indeed 


make a kind of sortie. 
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Cuapter VI.—(a.) ioxupdv—any strong or vigorous measure. Again iy, 
27. Ὁ. and viil. g. περιορμισάμενοι. I do not see why the absence 
of the preposition és or ἐπὶ should greatly disquiet Arn., whose interpretation Ὶ 
‘ δγὶ) ging round their ships to a new station on the south of the town’ seems right 
in the main. Perhaps we might give the middle more accurately by saying— 
‘having come round, and brought themselves to an anchor south of the town, 
τὸ πρὺς νότον. ‘South’ may as well stand independently as τὸ πάλαι, τὸ 
παραυτίκα, or other phrases of the sort. (Compare too περιώρμουν, πλὴν τὰ πρὸς 
τὸ πέλαγος, iv. 23; τὸ πρὸς Νεμέας, v. 59.) Goll. connects τὸ πρὸς νότον with 
ἐτείχισαν. But what becomes of the circumvallation if both camps were on 
he south ? 

(6.) robs ἐφόρμου ---' their blockaders,’ cf. iv. See note on iii, 
76, and on ἐποιοῦντο sup. 11] 

(c.) ναύσταθμον πλοίων καὶ ἀγορᾶς. An extension of zeugma. As 
Goll. remarks, the idea of an ἀγορά was quite inseparable from a naval station. 
On all occasions where a fleet was collected there was a market held in some 
neighbouring spot for the supply of provisions, and the two words seem united 
by a closer bond than (as Arn. has it) the common generic notion of ‘a place 
for anything.” Kriig. (as I had myself) conjectures ἀγορά, which is perhaps 
correct, the transcriber having slipt into a second genitive. 


Cuarter VII.—(a.) kata τὸν ᾿Αχελῷον--- on the side of the Achelois, 
y speaking, ‘off the mouth 
That this is the meaning seems “plain from such phrases as 


Arn. Rather perhaps, ‘ over against, or nautically 
of the Acheloiis 


ἃ " ἡ Ν Ν , cit < ' 
κατὰ τὸ ὑπερέχον, and κατὰ τοὺς Μεσσηνιούς, iii. 107. Peile has ‘ sailing up,’ 


4 


but surely κατὰ would rather mean ‘ down stream. See particularly 1. 46, τῇ 
κατὰ Κέρκυραν ἠπείμῳ, where it is impossible to mistake the meaning— that 
portion of the mainland which lay over us Corcyra. Similarly we must 
interpret κατὰ τὸν ᾿Ακεσίνην ποταμόν, iv. 25. 
(ὁ.) τι μέροΞϑ---' some part,’ D.; rather, ‘a considerable number. Cf. 1 
avrddev—' from the spot, i.e. the inhabitants of the district. 


ἀποπλεύσαντεΞε-- after they had left the coast.’ 


Cuapter VIII.—(a.) ἦν δὲ ᾿Ολυμπίας «.7.A. The Olympiad in which 
Dorieus for the second time ‘ was victor’ was the 88th=B.c. 428. Sov. 49. 
Awpievs—son of Diagoras. See Miuller’s Dor. ii. 142. ἐνίκα again 
is used as a self-containing predicate. | 

(6.) εἶπον τοίαδε. “ We should have expected (in this speech) a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded though perilous effort, and a plausible 
collection of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. In- 
stead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed ; the speaker not only 
does noét allege any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mityleneans, but even admits the fact that they had been treated by her with 
marked honour. —Grote, vi. 309. The speaker however does allege grounds 
for a confident expectation of the loss of independence, and liberty, and coD- 
sequently of ‘ severe dealing’ to follow in its own good time. And this to some 
persons might seem enough, at any rate to the auditors it did. 
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Cuaprer IX.—(a.) τὸ μὲν καθεστός. So also περιεστὸς for περιεστώς. 
neuter keeps w unchanged, as it originated by contraction from ads, 


The best MSS. however have o not 


1... 


Thucyd. ili. 9, iv. 10, with the v. r. εστός. 


| ,. which Bekker has adopted universally in Plato and Thucydides.’— Matthie, 


So also Buttman in his Complete Grammar (quoted by A.) notices 


ὁ 198. 2. f. 
inconsistency, but says that the Attic probably followed ‘der scheinbaren 
Cf. note on χείροσι, ii. 45, and 


alogie. ats Atel deteriorated.’ 


iv, 114. Bl. quotes 


: ‘Transfuge nomen, execrabile veteribus sociis, novis 
suspectum,’ Livy, XXVil. 17. 


But unfortunately it does not mean opinion ; it is ‘ this way of guaging their 


&tiwois—‘ opinion, a rare sense.’ —Bl. 


ralue, of estimating their worth, which is not a rare sense. 


(}.) εἰ τύχοιεν. .. διακρίνοιντο. Peile notices these optative forms, 
snd contrasts them with εἰ ἐδυνήθησαν at the close of the next chapter. The 
irst form puts Sa pure ely hypothetical case—in this instance one confessedly not 
realized (9 ἡμῖν καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις οὐκ ἦν) ; the second puts the case as a matter of 
fact, and implies the possibility of its realization. We may add that the same 
ἰ hyune tivo. Nor is the fact that εἰ δὲ ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἤρξαντο is used in cap. xi. of 
a case which did not occur, any exception to this rule, for here the writer puts 
the case positively, as a possibility, and demanding of the reader for the 
moment to assume that it was so, proceeds to state what would have followed. 
Had the optative been employed all would have remained in the regions of 

e hypothesis. See note upon i, 120. ¢. and εἰ ἐδυνήθησαν---- if ever they were 
ad finem, said of a case which the speaker particularly desires his 
hearer to contemplate. 

γνώμῃ καὶ εὐνοίᾳ. The first I apprehend refers to the purpose, in- 
‘entions, or policy of the parties; the second to the ‘ state of feeling, or the 
ente cordiale’ between them; tr. ‘ agree in designs and goud intentions.’ 
τρόφασις emrerkys—* fair excuse or pretext.’ Cf. iv. 

Cuarrer X.—(a.) per’ ἀρετῆς Soxovons—not, ‘the seeming of virtue, 
but ‘an opinion of each other's proviiy s as we use the word when we say 
‘I have no opinion of such a man,’ and 5u0rdtpomot=‘ congeniality of senti- 
nent. τρόπος, way, has a moral import. See Theophrastus. 

The expression is ἃ 


The writer 


τῷ διαλλάσσοντι.--- diversity of policy or sentiment.’ 
peculiar one, and has I think a correspondingly peculiar force. 
does not mean a ‘ passive variety, such as subsists between inanimate objects, 
but such as is found between persons all pulling different ways—the active 
development of difference. ἀπολιπόντων--' when you disap- 
peared, or deserted.’ Cf. Herod. vil. 121. 
be done ἡ 


εὑπόλοιπα--- remained to 


(ὁ.), ξύμμαχοι. We may make this word govern both ᾿Αθηναίοις and 
Ἕλλησι in order to preserve the antithesis ; or we may again supply ᾿Αθηναίοις, 
ind consider that we have a dative, τοῖς Ἕλλησιν, instead of τῶν Ἑλλήνων, 
because the dative is stronger, and carries with it the notion, ‘for the profit or 
benefit of the Greeks.’ 
as in vi. 76, and therefore Ἕλλησιν dat. after ἐλευθερώσει. 

Arnold obelizes this, and with G. prefers ἐπειγομένους 


Kriig. makes ᾿Αθηναίοις dative after καταδουλώσει, 


(c.) €mayouévous. 
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proposed by Ross and Bekker. Now we have the word ἐπαγομένων i. 3, wh 


101 


it denotes ‘bringing in an auxiliary from abroad,’ and therefore if it is to stand 
here I should render— making the enslaving of the Greeks auxiliary or gy}. 
sidiary to their own power. This comes pretty near to Pop., ‘ suscipientes, si}; 


assumentes.’ Kriig. I find quotes “Aida μόνον pedi οὐξ ἐπάξεται, Soph. Ant 


" / ~ f ot ᾽ . Ἂ 
361, and αὐθαίρετον αὗτοες ἐπάγονται δουλείαν, which confirm the view I had 


independently taken. 

(d.) διὰ πολυψηφία»ν---" on account of the much voting,’ 1.8. 80 many hari 
to vote. This is explained by i. 141, or from div rsity of counsels. i 
καθ᾽ ἕν γενόμενοι, ‘having coalesced, or Jormed a coalition’ So infra. καθ 
ἕν γενόμενον. 

(4) αὐτόνομοι δὴ ὄντες---- as they professed, independent.’ 


ἐδυνήθησαν. See supra, ix. 


Cuaprer XI.—(a.) βεβαιότεροι. The tiro may observe that here βέβαιο: 


seems to classify itself with δῆλος, δίκαιος, and φανερός. These adjectives agre 
with the subject of the sentence, where another would stand in the nom. neuter 
followed by an accusative of the subject before an infin. mood, e.g. δῆλός ἐστι 
ἀγαθὸς Sv, not δῆλόν ἐστιν αὐτὸν ἄγαθον εἶναι. We may often imitate the 
idiom in English, as here: ‘ they would have given us better security against 
change of policy and conduct.’ ἢ Ἵ 

(ὁ.) καὶ πρὸς τὸ πλεῖον ἤδη εἶκον κιτιλ. This clause is coupled with ὑπο- 
Xetplous δὲ ἔχοντες τοὺς πλείους by καί, and both contain the reasons for χαλεπώ- 


> 4 wv 7 7 ° . Ὁ ha 7 . 
τερον εἰκότως ἔμελλον oloew—‘ as they had the majority of the federation in a stat 


of submission, and as our power alone, as contrasted with that greater part already 


in subservience, was still holding out on equal terms against them.’ It is 

true, as Arn. objects, that this clause, καὶ πρὸς «.7.A. ought to precede the 

verb ἔμελλον ; but this additional consideration brought in as an afterthought 
is precisely in character with the general run of public speaking (where some 
new reason strikes a man as he proceeds), and is quite in the style of Thucydides. 
So nearly also Peile, who says against Arn. that πρὸς here does not indicate 
Both ideas however alike arise from the local force of 
the prep. indicating that one thing is placed beside another; and in this situa- 


comparison but contrast. 


tion their points of resemblance and difference both become more apparent. 
ἀντίπαλον--.ἕ equally balanced, and so, ‘ re ciprocal fear,’ πιστὸὺν-- 
“ἐδ to be relied on or affords a σεαταηέοο. 

(c.) τῷ μὴ προέχων. The MSS. vary between τὸ μὴ and τῷ μή. The 
former Matthie explains: ‘the man of unjust designs is prevented fr 
acquiring that superiority of force which is necessary for successful aggression. 
Popp., thinking τῷ required by the sense, interprets: ‘the man of unjust desuyns 
is deterred from aggressions by find ing himself with no superiority of force t 
prosecute them.’ So too Kriig., and it is the most natural translation. 

(d.) γνώμης μᾶλλου ἐφόδῳ ἢ ἰσχύο---- the encroachments of policy 
rather than those of open force,’ ἐς τὴν apxhv— in respect to or 
in regard of their dominion,’ τὰ πράγματα refers to the hege- 
monia. bcov—only just so far as. 

(f.) ἅμα μὲν γὰρ μαρτυρίῳ κ.οτ.λ.---ὕ they availed themselves of us as 6 


/ 7)», Ὶ . ra 3 4 
standing proof, that those at any rate who po ed an equal right of voting 


[Boox ΠῚ 
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whatever the others might do] would not join them against their own wills [i.e. 
while they had the right of veto and power of refusal] in expeditions, if the 
assailed party were not to a certain extent in the wrong. This I believe to bea 
correct and literal interpretation ; that of Arnold is certainly not literal. I do 
not exactly understand his charge of ‘confusion, nor his saying that—‘ nor 
should we goin them at all’ is to be supplied after &ovras—an idea which he 
seems to have taken from Poppo. Still less is it desirable te read, as many 
have suggested, ἑκόντας. In this I am confirmed by Peile, whose version is 
nearly to the same effect, and who asserts that there is no confusion in the 
passage, but merely a condensation, such as is found Antig. 2 and 7, or in 
Thue. i. 40, or indeed in the next chapter—r: ἔδει ἡμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου ἐπ’ 
ἐκείνοις εἶναι ; where Arn. complains of no confusion. To the ἅμα μὲν responds 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δέ, which is to be interpreted as καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ in xiii.‘ while 
at the very same time.’ τὰ Kpdtiora—a way of expressing qmas 
τοὺς κρατίστους more generally, because it was the speaker’s object to show 
that this was the general principle of the Athenian policy. 

(g.) περιῃρημένου ---' stripped from around them like the foliage from a 
tree.” Arn. cf. 11. 13, περιαιρετὸν εἶναι ἅπαν. See Isaiah xxx. 17. 
ra τελευταῖα λιπόντεϑ---' leaving us to the last.’ The article thus standing 
with the predicate is suspicious. Krig. conjectures τάδε, But perhaps the 
article is explicable upon the principle that the one left, after 41} the rest have 
been subtracted, becomes something definite, the remainder, and so. receives the 
article. Something of the same kind takes place with fractional numbers, 
τὰ δύο wépn—two thirds. αὐτῶν. ‘ Not the possessive genitive, 
but that of the subject: εἰ πάντες αὐτοὶ ἰσχὺν elxov.’—Kriig. 
xpos ὅτι χρὴ στῆναι--' a point d’ appui—pied a terre. 
παρεῖχε μὴ. .. Tapdoxn—subj. and not opt. mood, because the conse- 
quence would be continued down to the time of speaking—‘ cause, and be still 
causing, apprehension. Compare i. 31, ἦλθον καὶ αὐτοὶ... ὅπως μὴ τὸ ᾿Αττικὸν 
προσγενόμενον ἐμπόδιον γένηται. Cf. xxii. 


(h.) wepreyiyvdpeOa—se. αὐτόνομοι ὄντες, ‘remained free ;’ 


or, survived 
the peril, 


Cuaprer XII.—(a.) Tis οὖν αὕτη ἡ φιλία ἐγίγνετο κ'ιτιλ. The article 
is 80 awkwardly removed from πιστὴ that Dindorf conjectures and Poppo 
approves of #. Gdller objects that it is useless to ask the question, when in 
the very terms of the question the answer is conveyed. This is a singular 
argument, as if the Lesbians thought πιστὴ was really the answer; or as if a 
man might not ask—‘ what sort of faithful friendship do you call this?’ mean- 
ing to imply that it was none at all. His own reading however with a note 
of interrogation after ἐγίγνετο does not seem objectionable, for I think we 
might render—‘ of what sort then did this (αὕτη, friendship they talk about) 
friendship of theirs (ἡ φιλία) turn out to be?’ 

(0.) παρὰ γνώμη»ν»ἉἨ--- wobei es uns nicht recht von Herzen geht—G. And 
80 Kriig. after Heil.—‘ anders als es uns ums Hertz war. But the prominent 
part of the idea expressed by γνώμη is not so much heartiness or sincerity, as 
Contrary to our own better judgment,’ which assured us of the real insecurity of 
our bond of union. ὑπεδεχόμεθα. Popp. would read ἀπεδεχόμεθα, 

υ 
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and Haase ὑπηρχόμεθα; but it is easy to see what the word means—we recejypj 
one another, i.e. continued our intercourse, said of fugitives, supra, iii, Spe 
vy. 83; vi. 22.34. So Bl. not inaptly cites Livy xxx. 14: ‘ benigno yult 


excipere aliquem ;’ and Cicero pro Mil. ad fin.: ‘O terram beatam que huy 


virum excipiet.’ 

(c.) 6 τε rots ἄλλοις «.7.A. Arn. says: ‘Grammar there is none in the 
sentence ;’ but proposes to explain it as 11, 40: ὃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀμαθία μὲν θράσος͵ 
λογισμὸς δὲ ὄκνον φέρει--- that which in the case of others takes this shape 
namely that faith is secured by love, that in our case takes a different form 
namely that faith is secured by fear’ Gdll. simply explains 8 τε ‘und wohin- 
gegen, and whereas, Cf. note on ii. 40. Where all is uncertain any suggestion 
may be tolerated. Might 3 be taken as the accusative after βεβαιοῖ, and 
πίστις as its epexegesis ?—‘ and that which among all other men friendly feeling 
for the most part secures, good faith, I mean, this in our case it was our fear that 
furnished in a trustworthy form, and it was from apprehension rather than from 
Friendship that we were retained in the position of allies’ ΤῸ. has—‘ we wer 
constrained to be allies,’ not noticing the force of the participle with the sub- 
stantive verb. Krig.’s explanation is: The full sentence would be ὅ τε τοῖς; 
ἄλλοις μάλιστα εὔνοια ποιεῖ, πίστιν βεβαῖοι, but ποιεῖ as not essential is omitted, 
and the epexegetical clause is confused with the antecedent one. Poppo makes 
πίστιν βεβαῖοι a form of expression almost equivalent to a single word, ‘ faithfully 
confirms,’ and considers that it governs 8. To this I should prefer taking 
πίστιν almost adverbially, κατὰ 4.—‘ in the matter of good faith.’ 

(d.) εἰ yap δυνατοὶ ἦμεν ἐκ τοῦ ἴσου... ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, or 
as G. reads ἰέναι. A much controverted passage. Heilmann conjectured 
ἀντεπιμελῆσαί τι, er... εἶναι, and explains—‘ Waren wir in den Umstinden 
gewesen, dass wir mit gleichem Vortheil unsere Massregeln und Anstalter 
gegen sie nehmen konnten; so hitten wir in der That bei allen jetz 
erwahnten Bedenklichkeiten unser Betragen nach ihrigen einrichten miissen 
But how (as indeed Goll. enquires) can ‘bei allen jetzt erwahnten Bedenklich- 
keiten’ be contained in ἐκ τοῦ duoiov? Besides ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι is in some wa! 
or other ‘ to be dependent upon them,’ and not, ‘ to frame our conduct upon tl 
model of theirs. Hermann reads ἀντιμελλῆσαί τι, ἔδει ἡμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου ἐτ 
ἐκείνοις εἶναι ; and explains ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι as equivalent to τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐκ. εἶναι-τ- ἡ 
we had po ed the power of framing measures against them, we ought to hav 
Framed such measures asa set-off, so far as they would let us.’ He would | 
suppose support himself by ἑκὼν εἶναι, but the absence of the article is mor 
than suspicious. Popp. follows a second suggestion of Hermann’s, and omtt- 
ting ἐπὶ reads ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου (exelvois) elvar— if it was equally in our power to plo! 
against them, and delay the execution of our plots, we ought to put ourselves 0 
an equality with them in our acts. This, though ingenious, is to cut the knot. 
and not to untie it. Goll. too, with some show of reason, contends that ἐκ τοὶ 


‘ 


ὁμοίου εἶναι cannot be ‘ similes in agendo esse, nihil significant nisi, in gleichen 


Umstanden sein. Agendi notionem auctori inferciens obtrusit.’ G.’s ow! 
method is to read ἰέναι, and retain the interrogative ti—‘ Why if our power 
Why should we be the first ' 


attack, if we possessed the power to defend ourselves on equal terms?’ Som 


were equal (ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου) should we assail them ? 


again explain ἐκ τοῦ duolovu—‘ after having been in a position of equality, Like 
ἐκ μὲν εἰρήνης πολεμεῖν, K.7.A. i. 120, and τυφλὸς ἐκ Sedopxdros, Cd. Tyr. 45+ 
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3ut then the direct and very Thucydidean correspondence of the clause with 
ἐκ τοῦ ἴσου preceding is lost. Finally Arn. makes ἐκ τοῦ duotov=dpuolws— in 
like manner as we now are,’ which is too unnatural to require confutation. His 
objection about ὑπὸ and ἐπὶ is answered below. I confess that all these methods 
seem to me unsatisfactory, and that I adhere to the common-sense explanation 
of the Scholiast, εἰ yap ἴσοι αὐτοῖς drhpxouev ... τί ἔδει ἡμᾶς ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ταχθῆ- 
γαι ἣ ὑπακούειν αὐτοῖς ;—‘if we really stood upon this equality with them [i.e. in 
the power of counterplotting, and deferring the execution of our plots—if we 
could afford, like them, to wait |, why did we not assert it; and what need was 
there for us, being upon an equal footing [i.e. if we were as you say upon an 
equal footing], to be at their beck and call?’ Against this Goll. brings three 
arguments. (1) That this is not the real question (i.e. num Mytilenzi in 
potestate Atheniensium esse debuerint ?). (2) They could not call themselves 
ἴσοι if they were ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων τεταγμένοι. (3) ἐπί τινι εἶναι is not the same 
as ὑπό τινι εἶναι. To these I reply: (1) It is the question, for the Mytileneans 
are showing that circumstances proved them not to have been in that state of 
φιλία and πιστὴ ἐλευθερία which the Athenians pretended, and that therefore as 
the weaker party they were justified ἐν τῷ προαποστῆναι. Cf. supra. (2) On 
the contrary they are showing that the hypothesis of their being ἐκ τοῦ ἴσου 
is false. (3) True; but the very difference between the prepositions is what 
might be anticipated. ὑπὸ would have denoted the usual position ' of subjects 
in which they did not profess to be; ém denotes that state of modified 
dependence in which they were, and which I have endeavoured in the transla- 
tion to express. Kriig. reads, εἰ yap x.7.A. ἀντιμελλῆσαί τι, ἔδει ἡμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ 
ὁμοίου ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνους ἰέναι, meaning, I suppose—‘ if we had been so far on a footing 
of equality as to be enabled to make counterplots and preparations, we ought 
on this equal footing to have assailed them. τῶν és ἡμᾶς δεινῶν--- 
‘the delay in putting into execution their violent measures against us. 

πάρτε XIII.—(a.) rpopdoets-— alleged causes. aitlas— 
‘grounds of complaint.’ ἐνομίζομεν ἀποστήσεσθαι K.7.A.—‘ we thought 
to effect (or we held that we should be about to make) a twofold withdrawal, one 


from the Greeks in general, so as not to co-operate with the Athenians in injuring 
them, a second from the Athenians, so as not ourselves to be destroyed by them, 
but rather to do it first’ (sc. destroy them). The conceit, and it is a poor one, 


though acceptable to the Greek taste, depends upon the two meanings of 
ἀποστήσεσθαι, the first denoting simple absence, the second revolt. For (1) 
Arn. cites iv. 118, οὐδενὸς ἀποστήσονται boa ἂν δίκαια λέγητε; for (2) we 
need not seek far anywhere in Thucyd. (e.g. xxxix. ἀπόστασις τῶν βίαιόν τι 
πασχόντων ἐστίν). Gill. says, ἐνομίζομεν, sc. δεῖν ἀποστήσεσθαι. But Peile 
notices the similarity of the English idiom as given above, and to prove the 
impossibility of supplying δεῖν (as in the orators) quotes xxiv.: νομίζοντες 
ἥκιστα σφᾶς ταύτην αὐτοὺς ὑποτοπῆσαι τράπεσθαι---' expecting, what was the 


Jact, that they [the Peloponnesians] least suspected that they [the Plateans] had 


iaken that road.’ He adds iv. 9, ἐπισπάσασθαι αὐτοὺς ἡγεῖτο προθυμήσεσθαι--- 
‘he caleulated upon kis having tempted them to venture for it. The truth is, 
that here, as in the ἡγησάμενοι of ii. 42, these verbs have a sort of ‘ sensus 
Pregnans ;’ they imply an affirmative rather than a negative issue. 

C2 
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(6.) μὴ ξὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν. This apparent tmesis is so rare that some 
MSS. exhibit ξυνκακῶς, and all editors hesitate about it. Tmesis it can scarcely 
be considered, for, as Bloomfield has remarked, the expression κακῶς ξυμποιεῖν 
would by no means be equivalent. The three words ξυνκακωςποιεῖν seem ty 
me to be used as a single verb, since there was no exact antithetical one to 
ξυνελευθεροῦν at hand, and yet the anxiety of the Mytilenzans to make a point 
was too great to be restrained by ordinary grammatical considerations. Krii, 
too says ‘ ξυγκακωςποιεῖν ware eigentlich in einem Worte zu schreiben, gleich dem 
ἀντευποιεῖν, ἀντευπείσεται,᾽ and refers to his grammar, ὃ 42.5. Or we may con- 
sider, with Goll., ξὺν as an adverb, which opens out the question concerning the 
adverbial usage of prepositions. Matthiz holds that in the early stage of the 
language ‘the prepositions really served as adverbs, which were put either in- 
mediately before or after the verbs. At a later period, however, particularly 
in Attic, the composition became more firmly established, and the prepositions 
were considered part of the verb,’ § 594. 2. Similarly Jelf, § 640, ‘In Homer 
the prepositions are used both in their primary force as local adverbs, and in 
their secondary force as prepositions.’ This, however, happened more rarely in 
Attic poetry, and scarcely ever in Attic prose. Jelf produces a few instances of 
the adverbial πρός, e.g. Demosth. $35. 68 : δίκαιοι δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐλεεῖν... Huds... στερο- 
μένους, καὶ πρὸς ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβριζομένους, and ib. 491.112. See Ilviii. infra, 
πρὸς δὲ καὶ γῆν. 

(c.) ἐφθάραται... τετάχαται. On these forms, relics of the old Ionic 
in the Attic dialect, cf. Matth. § 204. 6. They seem to have passed out of 
use by the time of the orators. περιουσίαν ---- ‘reserve, 
cf. i. τὸ devTepov—‘ second time’ in the same season ; the first 
was recorded in i. ἀμφοτέρω ν--- us both. Lacedsemonians and 
Mytileneans. δ᾽ hv... ὠφελεῖται--- through the instrumentality of 
which Attica is advantaged.’ Cf. note, i. 83 (and δι᾽ ἣν ἰσχύομεν, xxxix.). ; 
δεινότερα K.7.A.—‘worse than those who were in slavery before our revolt’ 
This is explained by what Cleon says, xxxix.: χρῆν δὲ Μυτιληναίους καὶ πάλαι 
μηδὲν διαφέροντας τῶν ἄλλων ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν τετιμῆσθαι κ.τ.λ. 
hitherto had.’ See 1. 101, 114. 
in the character of liberators.’ 
superiority in the war) secured to you.’ 


εἴχετ ε--- ye have 
ἐλευθεροῦντες φαίνησθε---' appear 
τὸ κράτοΞε--- the upper hand (or the 


Cuaprer XIV.—(a.) ἐς bpas—‘ hopes which look to you, whose object you 
᾽ rn μι > . . 4 = 
are. The phrase ἐλπίζειν εἴς τινα is, according to Pop., often found in later 


writers. ἴσα καὶ ixéra:—‘ all are as suppliants, ‘ we and suppliants 


are equal things.’ The explanation (as Arn. remarks) of the Latin phrases, 
‘geque ac,’ ‘ simul ac,’ is similar. See vii. 71. 

(ὁ.) τὸν κίνδυνον παραβαλλομένους. We need not object to this, be- 
cause no physical object follows the verb, any more than we should object to 
such expressions as ‘run the risk, or ‘hazard of the die, or ἀναρρίπτειν 
κίνδυνον, iv. ὃς, Cf. with Kriig. ἐγώ σοι παραβάλλομαι θρήνους, Eurip. Jph. 
in T. 1094. ἴδιον (altogether our own) as opposed to κοινὴν (equally 
belonging to all). 

(c.) γίγνεσθε 5&—‘ approve yourselves men, such as Greece has a claim 
upon you to be, and our apprehensions would fain have you,’ 
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Cuarrer XV.—(a.) €oBoAhvy—governed by ὡς ποιησόμενοι, and therefore 
τὸ anacolouthon, though, as Arn. remarks, probably more from accident than 
the fixed forethought of the writer. ἔφραζον i€vai—‘ bade go. This 
syntax recurs, Vi. 58, Vil. 73. 

(b.) τοῖς δύο μέρεσιν. Ref. to note, li. 10. 

(c.) 6Akovs, from €Akw—‘ levers, or ‘rollers, a sort of wooden cylinder. 
This feat, which was not unusual, implies more mechanical skill than we could 
have anticipated. See iii. 81, iv. 8, viii. 7. Pop. informs us (from Strabo, 
380), that the spot where this was done bore the name of AloAxos, and that 
Livy, xlii. 16, describes the process as ‘traducere per isthmum.’ And so Horace, 
‘Trahuntque siceas machine carinas,’ Od. i. 4.2. They probably started from 

καρποῦ. Sine articulo. As in 
Cf. ‘ Harvest home.’ 


Cf. with Pop. vii. 47, vili. 33, and with Bl. 


the Corinthian port Lechzeum. 

other cases of familiar mention (1." 8). 
ippwotla—‘lazy disinclination. 
ἄρρωστος, Xen. (Hcon. iv. 12. 


Cuarter ΧΥ].--κατάγνωσιν. (a.) There is no necessity to resort to the 
metaphorical meaning of a judicial condemnation, as that itself rather arises from 
the primary sense of the word as used here—‘ a looking down upon a thing tn our 
judgment of it, ‘ despicere’ Hence it is—‘ the despicable (sensu activo) opinton 
formed of their weakness, or, ‘ the undervaluing of their strength.’ This seems 
a more correct view of κατὰ in composition than what A. says, ‘to think at,’ or 
as we say, ‘to think of a person. We may ef. ill. 45, Vil. 51, and καταφρονεῖν, 
viii. 8, καταφρονήσαντες ᾿Αθηναίων ἀδυναμίαν. 

(ὁ.) αὐτοί. The armament, therefore, would consist of the third class, or 
(evyirar, and the fourth, or the θῆτες. The Solonian classes were: 

I. πεντακοσιομέδιμνοι, possessed of 500 medimni per ann. in corn, wine, or oil. 

. ἱππεῖς, possessed of 300 medimni—capable of maintaining a war-horse. 
. Cevyirat, possessed of 200 medimni—eapable of maintaining a pair of 
mules or oxen. 

4. Ores, all possessed of less than this sum. 

Arn. calculates the medimnus at one bushel and a half, English measure, and 
See Bockh, Econ. Athens, ii. 2§9, 
E.T. Grote states the medimnus to be equal to about 12 of the imperial 


the price of corn 2 drachme per medimnus. 


bushel ; therefore 500 medimni = 700 bushels = 874 quarters. 

(c.) τὸν παράλογον. Here apparently a substantive, as in i. 78, vi. 85— 
‘the contradiction to their expectations (or caleulations) to be great. ‘ Seeing a 
thing which was a great surprise to them,’ Peile. ἄπορα. Popp. refers 
this to τὰ ῥηθέντα---" the charges (or injunctions) of the Mytileneans were difficult 
of execution.’ Kriig. considers this interpretation ‘strange,’ and would translate 
generally ‘ difficulties,’ as ii. 3. Read Grote, 111, 155-161. 


™eptorx{Sa—where their periceci lived—‘ their frontier territory.’ 


Cuarrern XVII.—év τοῖς πλεῖσται. See note oni. 6. The remainder is 
difficult—éyévovro αὐτοῖς. ἅμα évepyol κάλλει seems to mean— 
‘at the same time on active service in handsome trim. ‘ Fatendum est hie dis- 
Plicere additum κάλλει, says Pop. Perhaps so, but the word is used with 


that sort of fondness and pride common to nautical nations on such a topic. 
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6611. makes a stronger connection between évepyol and κάλλει---' effective from 
good condition,’ and Arn. (ed. ii.) approves of it. But this seems to me very 
weak and tautological, nor could their κάλλος be rightly called the cause of their 
efficiency. Kriig. suspects an error or lacuna in the text. Peile (ed. ii.) 
renders—‘and at this time when the 100 ships were afloat they had for display 
(or to show) one of the most numerous fleets that they ever had on service at the 


note: ‘Sententia est, illa castella in locis natur& jam munitis (et ed de causé 
ad illa recipienda idoneis) operi continuo quo urbs circumdaretur ineedificata 
esse—sicut turres apud Platwas.” The ἐν compounded with the verb refers 
as Pop. and Krug. say to the connexion of the φρούρια with the ἀπλοὺν τεῖχος 
_‘byilt into the wall.’ 


same time.’ 
good condition’—he rightly says, would require τῷ κάλλει. 
κάλλει the dativus consilii— ‘ for show, ‘to make a show with.’ Thy 
τε yap ᾿Αττικὴν κιτιλ. The question is, do these words refer to the present 
oceasion—Tov χρόνον τοῦτον, or to ἀρχομένου τοῦ πολέμου Dale makes the 
reference to the first, Pop. to the latter, because Thucyd. says περὶ Ποτίδαιαν 
not περὶ Λέσβον, and he refers for τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἔφυλασσον to ii. 24, for περὶ Π, 
ἕτεραι ἑκατόν, ii. 17, for περὶ Ποτίδαιαν, i. 57.61. Arn. explains the apparent 
inconsistency about the reserve of one hundred triremes (ii. 13. 24) by suppos- 
ing that these were not laid up till late in the summer. There could not have 
been 100 περὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν when the Pirzeus was so nearly surprised. 


He considers 


ὑπανάλωσε. The preposition exerts its force as clam—*‘ secretly expended.’ Cf. 


Aristoph. δίδραχμοι x.7.A. This is a locus classicus for Bockh 


and others who have treated of the Athenian finance. See v. 47, Vill. 29. 45. 
διεπολιόρκησαν--' served throughout the whole siege’ —tyeway ἕως ἁλώσεως τῆς 
πόλεως, Sch. 


τὸν αὐτὸν μισθόν. Bl. observes that this means, the 


sailors and soldiers serving on board the fleet had a drachma per day, as being 
without servants ; so Vi. 31, δραχμὴν τῆς ἡμέρας τῷ ναύτῃ ἑκάστῳ. Some editors 
have drawn a distinction between ἔφερον μισθόν, said in reference to the payers, 


and ἐφέροντο μισθόν, said in reference to the recipients. But φέρεσθαι μισθὺν is 
not found in Thucydides; and for the active see Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 21. 


Cnarter XVIII.—(a.) of ἐπίκουροι. 


προὐχώρει. 


Those mentioned v. and vi. 
Ww 2 oo 
Cf. 1. 74. 


(b.) éxBon@elas—‘a sortie,’ cf. 1. τος. ταῦτα... κρατοῦντας. 
A similar case of a masculine participle in epexegesis to a neuter pronoun is 
given by Kriig. from Soph. Philoc. 1355, was ...| ταῦτ᾽ ἐξανασχήσεσθε, τοῖσιν 
᾿Ατρέως | ἐμὲ ξυνόντα παισίν ; 

(c.) αὐτερέται. See note on ἷ. 1σ and vi. 91, united in one predicate with 
πλεύσαντες, 

(4.) ἐγκατῳκοδόμηται. This perfect following the pres. hist. seemed 
to Poppo (ed. i.) ‘intolerable’—an opinion apparently shared in by most 
other editors. Arn. at first proposed to interpret it of the completion 
of the towers, meaning, I suppose, ‘were finished off, as we say, but this 
he has given up. I had myself thought reference might be parenthetic lly 
made, not to the Athenian operations, but to some outworks of the town 
already existing, or perhaps perfected by the Athenians before they connected 
them by a wall. This was the way at least in which Cesar surrounded 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, as may be seen by the passage to which Arn. refers: 
‘Erant circum castra Pompeii permulti editi atque asperi colles; hos primum 
presidiis tenuit castellaque ibi communiit,’ &c.—Bellum Civ. iii. 37. Pop. 
(ed. ii.) seems to sanction the perfect, if I understand his somewhat obscure 


Arnold’s and Gdll.’s version—‘ in a state of effectiveness from their 


πάρτε XIX.—(a.) καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐσενεγκόντες. On the ἐσφορὰ or 
‘yoluntary contribution’ of the citizens, as distinct from the φόρος or tribute 
of the allies, consult the Dict. of Antiquities. Pop. thinks it uncertain 
whether the ἐσφορὰ was now first instituted, or an ἐσφορὰ of 200 talents 
now demanded for the first time. αὐτοὶ is I think simply contrasted with οἱ 
ἐύμμαχοι, and does not refer to any previous contribution on their part. Krug. 
is of opinion from xvii. that τότε πρῶτον’ may well refer only to the 
Probably the Lysicles included by Aris- 
He married 


present war. Λυσικλέα. 5 
tophanes in his list of post-Periclean demagogues (£4. 132). 
Aspasia after the death of Pericles. There isa very favourable account of him 
‘1 Mr. Lewes’s Pericles and Aspasia. See too Plutarch, V. Penel. 24. Grote. 

(b.) ᾿Αναιϊτῶν. Cf. iv. 75 and vill. 19. 

Cuarren XX.—éonynoapevov; a sort of technical term, having in- 
tiated. See Xen. His. i. 6. 8. Krig. cf. εἰσηγοῦντο πόρον χρημάτων, Polyb. ΧΙ. 
25.8. Cf. also ἡγοῦντο, inf. xxii. éorparhyet—equivalent to oTpa- 
τηγὺς ἦν. ἐς διακοσίους. Pop. refers to Matthiz, § 578, 
who interprets és as ‘about.’ But surely Arn. is right in saying * up to’ is the 
meaning of és in this and all the other passages collected by Matth. . 
ἐυνεμετρήσαντο--τηϊά. voice— computed.’ Kriig. well compares συμμετρησά- 
μενοι τὴν ὥρην τῆς ἡμέρης, Herod. iv. 158. ταῖς ἐπιβολαῖς---' layers. 
Bl. cites an interesting parallel from Livy: ‘ Unus ex Romanis ex pro- 
pinquo murum contemplatus, numerando lapides, gestimandoque ipse secum, 
quid in fronte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum proxime conjectura 
poterat, permensus’ (XXV. 23), with which cf. Polybius, vu. 10. 5: 
ἐξαληλιμμένον--ἀλείφειν, τὸ κονίᾳ χρίειν, Eustath.; ‘ whitewashed, Bl. ; 
‘thoroughly (ἐξ) whitewashed, Arn. és ὃ ἐβούλοντο---ἰ for the 
purpose that they wished,’ A. I preter Pop. version—‘ worauf sie hinwollien = 
‘so much of the wall as they wanted to see, καθορωμένου (τούτου) ἐς ὃ τοῦ 
τείχους ἐβούλοντο. ξυμμέτρησιν ἔλαβον. This coincides nearly 
with the English idiom ‘to take the measure, and the German ‘ein Mass 
nehmen, but Poppo calls attention to its unusual occurrence 18 Greek, and 


Ἁ a 5 f κα ΤῊ, ΄ 
quotes Plut. Aimil. Paul. 15, μεθόδῳ καὶ δι ὀργάνων εἰληφέναι δοκεῖ τὴν μέτρησιν. 


Arn. quotes with apparent ap- 
But surely the 


Cuaprer XXI.—(a.) τῇ οἰκοδομήσει. 
probation, ‘Pro οἰκοδομία agnoscit Pollux, vii. 117,’ Wass. ; 
word is true to the meaning always attached to supposed derivatives from 
the 2nd person of the perf. pass., ‘its building, 1. 6. tts mode of construction. 
Cf. last note. δύο τοὺς περιβόλους. The usual method (see ἃ 
similar description, Livy v. 4) but xviii. sup. states, περιτειχίζουσι Μυτιλήνην 
ἐν κύκλῳ ἁπλῷ τείχει. ‘ Vide Causabon. ad Polyb. 181, apud quem multa 
sunt quibus Thucydidea Platearum circumvallationis descriptio pulchre 
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illustratur.’—Duker. οἰκήματα stands in the predicate—‘ for 
dwelling-places assigned severally to the sentries.’ Arn. has asked, ‘Can it be 
good Greek to say τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦτο οἰκήματα φὠκοδόμητο ἢ and decides in the 
negative, after translating it, ‘this interval had been built upon to make 
quarters. But on the same principle which makes a verb between two noni- 
natives agree in number with the latter, we may argue that it also does 80 in 
sense, and accordingly @xodéunro has a closer affinity to οἰκήματα than to τὸ 
μεταξὺ τοῦτο. Or we might translate—‘ this intermediate space had been built up 
so as to become separate barrack rooms, and these were connected one with the 
other.’ οἰκήματα inthis ease stands as the epexegesis of τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦτο, and | 
see that Poppo now (in his last edition) has ‘appositio que sequitur similis est 
lis de quibus explicat Matthie, Gr. Gr. ὃ 428. 5.’ Krig. would refer ξυνεχῆ 
not to τὰ οἰκήματα, but to the walls themselves which these intermediate 
οἰκήματα connected. 

(6.) διὰ δέκα ἐπάλξεω»ν---' at intervals of ten turrets (or pinnacles, batile- 
ments), 1.6. there were ten turrets between two of the greater towers. So Pop., 
Vall. Port. Vig. p. 587, ‘ post denas 


πάροδον μὴ εἶναι. 


‘male, ad decimam quamque pinnam.’ 
primas, interjectis denis pinnis.’ The walls of the 
πύργοι were built so close up to the two external walls that there was no room 
to pass between them (i.e. outside of the πύργος), but those who went along 
the wall, passed through the towers. Cf. ai δίοδοι τῶν πύργων, xxiii. | 
(c.) χειμὼν vorepds. Arn. points out that the same thing is described 
in xxii. by the words χειμέριον ὕδατι καὶ ἀνέμῳ ---" wintry (i.e. stormy) weather 
with rain.’ Cf. χειμὼν iv. 6, and χειμῶνος dvtos—‘ a storm raging,’ next chap. 
πάρτε XXII.—(a.) ψόφῳ is governed by ἀντιπαταγοῦντος. 
τὸν ἀριστερὸν πόδα μόνον. Arn. understands this to mean that the right 


foot was bared, to prevent slipping in the mud, and quotes Sir W. Scott— 


‘ Each better knee was bared to aid 
The warrior in the escalade ;’ 


but the knee is not the foot, and scaling a wall is a very different matter from 
walking in the mud. Grote (vi. 319) contends that the bare foot is very likely 
to slip in the mud, and that such slipping might be prevented by sandals or 
covering particularly adapted to that purpose. So we tie flannel round our feet 
when walking on glaciers. He also urges with Wasse that the warrior who is 
to use his right arm requires to have his /eft foot firmly planted. Perhaps 
Arn. might have replied that the present was an affair of walking or running 
and not of fighting, and that μόνον discountenances Grote’s idea. 
with respect to this passage I believe BI. 


However 
to be in the right. ‘As a further 
proof of their lightness of equipment they were shod on. one foot only, the left, 
for security against the mire, while the right was left bare and unshod for 
lightness.’ That such was sometimes the case with the Greek soldiery he 
proves from Eurip. Meleagr. Frag. 14— 


οἱ δὲ Θεστίου 
κόροι τὸ λαιὸν ἴχνος ἀνάρβηλοι ποδός, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἐν πεδίλοις ὡς ἐλάφριζον γόνυ 


ν ἃ - ν 7 Γ 
ἔχοιεν" ὃς δὴ πᾶσιν Αἰτώλοις νόμος. 
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29. 
The Latin writers furnish instances of leaving either foot bare. Thus the 


Samnites (Livy ix. 40) had ‘ sinistrum crus ocred tectum.’ But the legionaries 


¥ of Preneste— 


‘Tegmen habent capiti: vestigia nuda simistre 

Instituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero.’ —Zin. vii. 690. 
The passage from Arist. Lost Poetics, if genuine (Macrob. Saturnal. γ. 18), 15 
much to the point: δεῖ yap οἶμαι τὸν ἡγούμενον (the right foot) ἔχειν ἐλαφρόν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ov τὸν ἐμμένοντα (the left foot). 
I have elsewhere discussed the distinction be- 
tween the aorist and imperfect at length (Appendix 11.). A.’s note, written 
yithout the intention of supporting amy theory, is exactly in accordance with 


(b.) ἀνέβαινον---ἂν ἐβη. 


that which I have endeavoured to maintain. ‘The imperfect represents,’ he 
says, ‘the party in the act of mounting the wall ; the aorist records the fact that 
their commander was the first man to mount it.’ οἱ ἑπόμενοι ἐξ 
—‘those who followed, that is to say, six’ See with Kriig. Xen. Anad. 1. 2. 3. 
κεραμίδα--- the tiling of the roof. Bl. ef. Ain. ix. §58, ‘altaque certat pren- 
dere tecta manu.’ τὸ Secvdv—‘ the cause of the alarm.’ 
(c.) ἐθορυβοῦντο pwévovtes— they caught the alarm, it is true, and 


were ready to act in their several stations, Arn. κατὰ χώραν. Θ΄. κατὰ 
χώραν ἐγένοντο, next chap. 

(4.) οἱ τριακόσιοι. The article is objected to because there has been no 
‘previous mention.’ But surely the οἷς ἐτέτακτο limits, defines, and points out 
the individuals sufficiently to justify the use of the definite article. Arn. well 
compares Vili. 15, Tas μὲν ὀκτὼ ἤδη πέμπειν, at ἀπολιποῦσαι Thy φυλακὴν .. 
ivaxexwphkecay—where the latter clause performs the same defining office for 
the τὰς ὀκτὼ ναῦς. 

(..) φρυκτοὶ πολέμιοι---" war beacons ;’ ‘beacons to indicate the presence 
From this place, and ]xxx., Arnold (against the Schol. and 
Polybius x. 40) infers the existence of considerable proficiency in the art of 
signalling, for the beacons must have indicated something more than the 
presence of an enemy (e.g. the nature and direction of his movements), or the 


See what has been 


of an enemy.’ 


counter-lights of the besieged would have been useless. 
said ii. 94. 

(7) mapavioxov.. 
θοῖεν. Arn. considers that the subjunct. indicates the zmmediate, the optative 


ὅπως ἀσαφῆ τὰ σημεῖα RH... καὶ μὴ βοη- 


the secondary and more remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb. Peile objects—‘ it might with more justice have been said that 
the subjunctive represents the certain, the optative the possitle, effect of what 
the Plateans did.’ But the truth is, that both come round to the same thing, 
an immediate consequence being regarded naturally as more certain, a remote 
one more in the light of a probability. The subject of the change of moods has 
certainly been well ‘ ventilated’ of late years: by Matthie, ὃ 518. 3; Arnold, 
ad ἢ, locum; Pflugk ad Eurip. Hec. 1120; Hermann on Viger, p. 350; 
Tate on Dawe’s Canons, Classical Museum, no. vi.; Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 809; 
Blakesley on Herodotus, lib. i. 6.9. Nevertheless as mere references are often 
futile, I will submit ‘oculis fidelibus,’ for the benefit of the younger student, 
some of the most remarkable instances of the idiom: Thucyd. vii. 17, vais οἱ 
Κορίνθιοι ἐπλήρουν, ὅπως ναυμαχίας τε ἀποπειράσωσι [the direct and imme- 
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diate result, in their own power], καὶ τὰς ὁλκάδας αὐτῶν ἧσσον οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
κωλύοιεν ἀπαίρειν [a secondary and contingent result—in their hopes]. 
Hee, 1120— 


furip. 


ἔδεισα μὴ σοὶ πολέμιος λειφθεὶς ὁ παῖς 
Τροίαν ἀθροίσῃ καὶ ξυνοικίσῃ πάλιν 


[a direct consequence, and therefore regarded as very probable], 


γνόντες δ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοὶ ζῶντα Πριαμιδῶν τινα 


Φρυγῶν ἐς αἷαν αὖθις. αἴροιεν στόλον 


[ἃ result contingent upon the first, and therefore less certain]. 

Similar is Herod. viii. 76: τῶνδε εἵνεκεν ἀνῆγον τὰς vijas, ἵνα δὴ τοῖσιν “Ἑλλησι 
μηδὲ φυγέειν ἐξῇ [a result depending upon themselves which they could secure}, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπολαμφθέντες ἐν TH Σαλαμῖνι δοῖεν τίσιν «.7.A. [a result contingent upon 
the first, for which they hoped]. 
χρῆσθαι, καὶ of immées σφέας μὴ σινοίατο [the first being a result which 
On the sam 


principle is to be explained id. i. 53, ἐπειρωτᾶν τὰ χρηστήρια εἰ στρατεύηται 


Compare id. ix. 51: ἵνα καὶ ὕδατι ἔχωσι 
they could count on much more securely than the second]. 


ἐπὶ Πέρσας [the first thing to be done, and in his own power], καὶ εἴ twa 
στρατὸν ἀνδρῶν προσθέοιτο φίλον [a second thing, contingent upon the first, and 
depending on the will of others]. Compare with this the long passage from 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. 4.10 quoted Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 839. 4. Ὁ. Poppo has two references 
in the Latin language— 
‘Maid genitum demittit ab alto, 

Ut terre atque nove pateant Carthaginis arces 

Hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 

Finibus arceret.’—En. 1. 298 ; 


and Plautus, Miles Gilor. ii. 1. 
deferat ... ut is veniret.’ 


52: ‘Dedi tabellas mercatori, qui ad illum 
See the commentators, &c. quoted by Forbiger on the 
I have written ἃ 


long note, because despite the ‘magni nominis umbra’ of Hermann, | cannot 
‘ Ob- 


former passage. On the circumstances see Grote, vi. 320. 
accept as a full account of the matter his remark on Viger (p. 350): 
servandum optativum presentibus jungere antiquos et diligentes scriptores ul 
finem indicant hunc esse, non ut quid fiat sed ut quid possit fieri.’ See not 
supra, Xl. ἀντιλάβοιντο-- Ἰῦ. got hold of, therefore, ‘ secwred their 
safety.’ Cf. iv. 128, vii. 60. 


‘This 


is another instance of the subject being first stated universally, and then 


Cuaprer XXIII.—(a.) of δε ὑπερβαίνοντες... ὑπερέβαινον. 
divided into its several parts, and of the nominative case being used to express 
both the whole subjects.’ See Pop. Proleg.i. 107. ‘the scaling pariy. 
Cf. supra, iv. 
5:d650vus—‘ doorways in the tower,’ like a college gateway. 

(b.) ἄνωθεν. 
xdrw0ev—from the basement story of the towers. 


Arn. tr.— 
because it includes those who had not yet mounted. 


3ecause some had clambered up to the top of the towers. 
Kriig. connects 
πύργων with elpyor—' they kept off the enemy, as they pressed forward, from th 


towers, by discharging volleys at them from above and below.’ ΤΊ 


rdopov— the outer ditch.’ κωλντὴς ylyvoito— prove an impedimem. 
ρ ws 07 2 
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Somewhat stronger than κωλύοι, but cf. with Pop. i. 35, vill. 86, and μηνυτὴς 
γίγνεται, 1. 132. τὰ γυμνά.--' their unprotected side.’ 

χαλεπῶς kal Bralws— with difficulty and hard pressed by the foe.” Cf. Hi. 33. 
fos ἀπηλιώτου h βορέου." such as usually is found when the wind 28 east 
instead of north.’ Schol. Arn. who follows him, makes an ellipse of μᾶλλον 
before as in the line ἐμοὶ πικρὸς τέθνηκεν, ἢ κείνοις γλυκύς (Azaz, 966), and I 
suppose connects the second μᾶλλον with ὑδατώδη ---- rather watery. The 
expression is certainly awkward. It appears from the Constantinople Scholiasts 
and others that the north wind brought snow and frost, the east wind soft 
weather and thaw. ‘Therefore why is the ice described as ὑδατώδης under two 
opposite conditions of atmosphere? A. gets rid of the difficulty as above ; 
but Goll. objects, πικρὸς like some other adjectives stands as a comparative, 
and is no support to this passage. Dobree strikes out ἢ βορέου as a gloss, 
Poppo suggests that μᾶλλον has been transposed, or ὑδατώδης introduced as ἃ 
Goll. retains the reading of the 
text, supposing an ὑδατώδης frost probable with either wind. This is re- 
jected by Arn., but I think he misunderstands the argument. ‘Under what 
vind, he says, ‘ could it |the frost] take place, if it could neither be with an 
east wind nor a north?’ We might I suppose reply, under no wind at all. 
Frost takes most effect when there is no agitation of the atmosphere ; these two 
winds, north and east, are specified because, as the most prevalent, they most 
frequently converted the frost into a slushy state. I therefore believe that 
Thucyd. intended a comparison between frost in a calm atmosphere and 
frost with these winds, not between such frosts as severally accompany them. 
ὑπονειφομένη--" partially besnowed (or 


CHaP. 25-] 


gloss, but acquiesces in A.’s interpretation. 


Krig. agrees with Arn. 
accompanied by partial snow).’ 

(c.) ὃ μόλις K.7.A.—*d may be governed by ἐπεραιώθησαν as the case 18 
sometimes accommodated to the finite verb rather than to the proximate parti- 
ciple. Cf. iv. 24, vi. 87. But ὑπερέχειν also occasionally takes an accusative.’ 
—Pop. See Lid. and 5. 


Cuarrer XXIV.—(a.) τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ανδροκράτους jpgov. Near the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia, as we learn from Herod. ix. 35. He was one of the Plateean 
tutelary heroes, such as were invoked by Archidamus, ii. 74, and is mentioned 
as such by Plutarch, Aristides, 325. Wass. 

(b.) τὴν πρὸς Κιθαιρῶνα. The student who would investigate the topo- 
graphy of the places mentioned here, must refer to Sir W. Gell’s map and 
memoir appended to A.’s third volume. 

(c.) λαβόμενοι τῶν dpav— having taken to the hills’ (as our idiom is). 
The middle force is the same as that of ἀντιλαμβανόμενος in xxii. Erythree 
and Hysie were not Platzean towns, but as the Schol. says δῆμοι Βοιωτίας. 
κατὰ χώραν eyévovro— returned to their quarters. See xxii. 

Note the imperfect force. See note on i. 134. Not 
often, as here, followed by an accus., but cf. cix. and exiv.—avaxapnow 
σπένδεσθαι. τοῖς vexpoits—‘ for the dead,’ dat. of object. 


(d.) ἐσ πένδοντο. 


Cuarren XXV.—(a.) Σάλαιθος ὃ Λακεδαιμόνιος. ‘The use of the 
article here gives I suppose a certain distinction to the individual named, and 
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implies that he was, or ought to be known, in and for himself.’—Ar, 
Refer to Ἡγησιππίδαν τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον, Υ. 52, Vill. 35. 
to it. 

(b.) xapadpav— the dry bed of a watercourse,’ which here must have been 
of considerable depth, as it was large enough to interrupt the Athenian wall of 
circumvallation. So Arn., but it is probable from the word ὑπερβατὸν that the 
works were not entirely interrupted ; the difficulty of the ground, it is likely, 
produced some defect in the construction of which Salethus availed hinm- 
self. εἶχον τὴν» yvounv—‘ turned 
their thoughts (or rather entertained any such notion as surrender).’ Bl. cf. y 


44; Xen. Anad. il. ς. 29. 


Pop. Krig. objects 


ai τεσσαράκοντας-ς--οἴ. xvi. 


Cuarren XXVI.—(a.) ras és MuriAhynv—‘ destined for Mytilene. | 
agree with Kriig. that the construction is ἀπέστειλαν ᾿Αλκίδαν ἔχοντα τὰς... 
ναῦς, mpdoratayvres—‘ having appointed him to this command (or wmposed this 
duty upon him), cf. vi. 93, Vil. 19, Vill. 23. 


The other ed. are not clear upon 
the point. 


At any rate Stephens’s conjecture ἄρχοντα is needless. 
δύο καὶ τεσσαράκοντα. They were described as forty only (xvi. xxv.), 
Arn. supposes that the additional two formed the Spartan contingent, which 
in such cases was always small; Pop. that in the former instances the historian 
spoke only in round numbers. νεωτέρου ἔτ ι---' still under age. 
Pop. compares ve@repos és τὸ ἄρχειν, Vi. 12. 
il. 21, v. 16. 

(b.) [eal] εἴ τι ἐβεβλαστήκει. The καὶ seems universally condemned. 
Poppo and Gdll. deny that in this collocation it can stand for adeo or etiam, and 
that therefore we must not render—‘ even to the very shoots which had sprung 
up since the last inroad,’ 


See i. 107. On Pleistoanax see 


Goll. declares that the words would have this meaning 


without καί, which indeed is true, though scarcely conclusive that they cannot 
have it with καί. 
‘wonderful.’ 


Arn. suggests an explanation which Pop. characterises 4: 
If, he says, the Athenians had planted their land again, there 
would be (1) the new crops, (2) anything that had sprung up of itself, such as 
shoots of cut-down trees, (3) the places previously untouched, all of which the 
Pelop. might now ravage. He acknowledges, however, that in this case he 
would have preferred καὶ ef τι καὶ €8. Haack supposes that τὰ πρότερον 
τετμημένα is intended to be divided into and more fully explained by the 
two clauses, καὶ εἴ τι €BeB.... καὶ ὅσα «.7.A. But this Pop. and ἃ. observe 
is negatived by the presence of re after τά, τά τε πρότερον K.7.A. Pop. οὗ" 
serves that this word, as well as βεβλαφέναι, βεβλασφήμηκε (in Demosth.), 
βεβλαστηκέναι (Hellenic Frag. 2) and ἐβεβλαστήκει (Lucian. Var. H. 1. 41) 
all refute the remark of Buttmann in his larger Grammar that the perf. pass 
βέβλαμμαι is the only instance of reduplication before BA. 

(c.) ἐπεξῆλθον. Pop. objects tothis, and would read ἐπῆλθον, ‘ adierunt, 
but surely ἐπεξῆλθον is right—‘ went regularly through the district.’ The 
Schol. explains ἐπέδραμον. 


rr ° ᾽ 7). ρς 

Cuarter ΧΧΥΙΙ.---ὁπλίζει---ποῖ simply ‘arms,’ but ‘ makes them hoplites, 
thereby also raising their social status. 
βέενοι, 


κατὰ EvAAdyous γιγνῦ 
See note on ii. 21, κατὰ ξυστάσεις yey. 
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CuarteR XXVIII.—(a.) of ἐν τοῖς mpdypaciv— those in the adminis- 
tration of affairs’ Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 101, εἶναι αὐτῷ σημεῖον 
τὰ πρόσωπα τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν, and lxxii. κινδυνεύσοντες 
must be referred back to γνόντες, Krug. 

(b.) πρεσβείαν δέ. As ᾿Αθηναίοις μὲν had preceded, we should have ex- 
pected Μυτιληναίους δέ, but the intervening words καὶ τὴν... δέχεσθαι αὐτοὺς 
change the collocation. Pop. 

(c.) $u@s—sc. notwithstanding the pledges of Paches. Pop. quotes as 
similar instances of ‘ breviloquentia,’ i. 105, ii. 51, iii. 49, Iv. 96. We may 
compare the use of ‘¢amen’ in Latin, ‘ Retraham herclé opinor, ad me idem 
illud fugitivum argentum tamen.’—Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 11. 

(d.) ὥστε μὴ ἀδικῆσαι. On ὥστε signifying ‘upon condition of, see 
Matthiz, § 629; Jelf, § 863; and Demosthenes, 68. 11, ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς τῶν 
λοιπῶν ἄρχειν Ἑλλήνων ὥστ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑπακούειν βασιλεῖ, ‘when it was in their 
power to rule over the Greeks upon the condition that they would themselves sub- 
mit to the King of Persia ;’ also infra, xxxv. 


Cuaprer XXIX.—(a.) robs ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ᾿Αθηναίους. Haack sup- 
poses these to be, either some Athenians accidentally present in Delos, or those 
in the thirty ships mentioned in xvi. as employed upon the coast of Pelo- 
popnesus. 

(b.) Ἱκάρῳ καὶ Muxéy@—inverting the order in which they would be 
reached. But it is not worth while either to transpose or to read Πάρῳ for 
Ἱκάρῳ, for, as Pop. shows, the ancient historians were not very precise in such 
matters, e.g. εὐθὺ τῆς Φασήλιδος καὶ Καύνου, vill. 88, and ‘ Tarentino Brun- 
disinoque foedere,’ Tac. Ann. 1. 10, 

(c.) “EuBarov—rd στενὸν τὸ μεταξὺ Χίου καὶ Ἐρυθρᾶς. 

(4.) τῇ Μυτιλήνῃ ἑαλωκυίᾳ--- seven days had elapsed from the capture 
of Mytilene.’ On this not uncommon idiom cf. Matthi, § 388, and Jelf. 

(..) ἐκ τῶν παρόντων--- as they best could under the circumstances,’ 8 
very common phraseology (iv. 17, v. 87, Vil. 62). 


πάρτε XXX.—(a.) ᾿Αλκίδα. ... πάρεσμεν--' O Alcidas, and as 
many of us Peloponnesians as are here present.’ The grammarians have in- 
vented the term xolywois to express this combination of the jirst and second 
persons. 

(b.) ἐκπύστους corresponds to what in vulgar slang is called blown upon 
— before our presence comes to be known.’ Pop. compares iv. 70, Vili. 42, and ἐξ- 
ἄγγελτοι γενέσθαι, viii. 14. ὥσπερ ἔχομεν is to be taken, of course, 
With rAciv—‘ just as we are, without stopping to make any alteration,’ therefore 
‘directly,’ ‘at once.’ See Hermann ad Philoct. 808. In i. 134, ὥσπερ εἶχεν 
is used more in its primary sense, but see viil. 41, 42, and Xen. An. iv. I. 19. 
ἀνδρῶν νεωστὶ ἐχόντων. Formerly Pop. considered this passage to prove 
that the word ἀνὴρ may be used without the article to designate a definite 
individual. Without seeing GOll.’s remarks, I demurred, because I believed 
the whole to mean—‘ for in all probability we shall find the want of pre- 
caution great, as is the case with men when they have just got possession of a 
town ;’ ef. just below, ὡς κεκρατηκότων---" as is the case with victors.’ To the like 
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effect GOll.—' magnam in custodiis negligentiam inveniemus, qualis est hominum, 
&c. Pop. has probably changed his opinion, as he says nothing about it in his 
small edition. Kriig. makes ἀνδρῶν the gen. after τὸ ἀφύλακτον ---ἰ the careless. 
ness of men when they have just got possession.’ μάλιστα οὖσᾳ. 
Kriig. conjectures ἀποῦσα, because the Peloponnesians were notoriously defec. 
tive in this arm of the service. But ἀλκὴ is " aid,’ ‘ succour, and the words of 
the speaker have only reference to the special occasion, τυγχάνει οὖσα. 

(c.) τὸ καινὸν [τὸ κενὸν] τοῦ πολέμου. The MSS. vary between th 
two readings, with a slight preponderance in favour of the former. τὸ καινὸν js 
‘ the unexpected, and therefore what in military speech would be called ‘a sur. 
prise. Pop. compares ‘ subita belli,’ Liv. vi. 32, and ‘quod in bello novum 
vel inexpectatum accidit,’ Tacit. Hist. v.13. Tr. therefore—‘this is a case of 
what people mean by the unexpected accidents of war. On the other hand, 7) 
κενὸν refers to the empty, baseless, or groundless alarms, panics, which some- 
times occur in armies. See Xenoph. Anab. ii. 2. 20: Προϊούσης τῆς νυκτύ: 
τοῖς “Ἕλλησι φόβος ἐμπίπτει, καὶ θόρυβος καὶ δοῦπος ἦν, οἷον εἰκὸς φόβον ἐμτε. 
σόντος γίγνεσθαι. The generals assuage the alarm by pretending that an ass 
had got loose among the baggage. In the Peninsula this did occur to the rife 
brigade, and some of the camp followers ran without stopping for miles, and 
ἜΝ protested that they did not quit the regiment until it was cut up toa 


1 


man (see Captain Kineaid’s Narrative). Gdll., with his usual overwrought 
subtlety, argues against τὸ κενόν, because a panic is not a panic until it has 
happened, and then it cannot be helped! as if all such expedients as that re- 
corded by Xenophon were impossible; or as if organisation und discipline did 
not prevent panics from being caused among well-trained troops by circun- 
stances which would have produced them among others. 

(d.) ὃ εἴ τις στρατηγό:---Βο. τὸ καινόν---" which 1. 6. and this] if a general 
guard against it in himself, and when he sees it in his enemy, takes occasion t 
attack, he will be most successful in his profession.’ This way of speaking is, | 
think, intelligible enough, and need not have occasioned difficulties. Cf. wit 
Kriig. ii. 60. 

Cuarter XXXI.—éArlia δ᾽ εἶναι 


perhaps the most difficult passage in Thucydides. 


. δαπάνη γίγνηται. This 1s 
It is no sinecure for a con- 
scientious editor to make himself master of the very many pages in different 
languages which have been written upon it. This I have endeavoured to do, 
but without any commensurate result in the shape of positive conclusions 
One may, however, learn a good deal negatively from the numerous questions 
which have been raised, e.g. that ἐφορμᾶν differs radically from ἐφορμεῖν, and 
cannot here be considered as anything else than irrwere, its more prope 
meaning in the middle voice; that αὐτοῖς by the laws of the language can only 
refer to the Athenians, and σφίσιν to the speakers; that ἢν cannot be equive 
lent, as some would have it, to ἵνα, but if it could be so used at all in prose 
must be accompanied by πὼς or καί; that the proper meaning of δαπάνη pot 
γίγνεται is, ‘tt becomes a source of expense to me,’ and not it becomes a means 

meeting expenses, whatever may be found in Harpocration of contrary im 


port; and that the apodosis to a sentence cannot be introduced by τε, 83 
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would be the case if πείσειν τε οἴεσθαι were—‘ then they thought they would be 
able to persuade,’ as A. at first thought. With respect to interpretations: (1) 
Arn. now gives up the passage. (2) Bloomfield and Haack suppose an aposio- 
pesis (like that after ἣν μὲν ξύμβῃ ἡ πεῖρα, iii.) to follow ylyvyrat, and 
introduce the word ‘well.’ But this may be dismissed at once without going 
further, as the passage fulfils none of the conditions of an aposiopesis. See supra, 
iii. Poppo (3) reads, ἀποστήσωσιν, (ἐλπίδα δ᾽ εἶναι " οὐδενὶ γὰρ ἀκουσίως ἀφῖχθαι), 
καὶ τὴν πρόσοδον ταύτην μεγίστην οὖσαν ᾿Αθηναίων ἣν ὑφέλωσι, καὶ ἅμα ἢν 
ἐφορμῶσιν αὑτοῖς σφίσι δαπάνη γίγνηται ; and renders—‘ that they should in- 
duce Ionia to revolt (and there were great hopes of it, for their—i.e. their own 
and the Pelop.— coming had been disagreeable to no one in those parts), and that 
they should withdraw [1. 6. I suppose, ‘ that they should see if it be not possible 
to withdraw| from the Athenians this their greatest source of revenue, and at 
the same time expense should fall upon the Athenians (αὐτοῖς) when they as- 
sailed them (€popuaow, particip. from épopudw).’ This rests upon the possi- 
bility of considering that 7j»—1to0 see if a thing can be done, may be equivalent 
to va—that it be done. Two passages are quoted in confirmation from Aris- 
tophanes; one of which (ane, 175) has another better reading; and the 
second (Acharn. 1044)—1%0’ ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἤν. πως κομίσωμαι τῶ Bée—has πως 
subjoined, and may be explained by an ellipse οἵ σκεψώμεθα, or something 
of the sort. This Pop. himself sees, and therefore we need not insist on 
this view. It is of course open to us to read ἵνα as Dobree conjectured. (4) 
Schomann takes the same view, with the additional advantage of going quite 
wrong upon the pronouns αὐτοῖς and σφίσι. (5) Goller reads as above, except 
that he strikes out σφίσι, seeing no other possible remedy. He then renders 
as before to ἀφῖχθαι, and proceeds (placing a stop at ipéAwo1)—‘ if they could 
withdraw this greatest source of revenue from the Athenians, and if at the same 
time while the Athenians were blockading them, they [the Athenians] should find 
the expense upon their own shoulders.’ He attaches this force to αὐτοῖς ipsis, 
considering that the Ionians meant to insinuate that ¢hey now ‘ paid the piper.’ 
(6) It was originally suggested by Hermann, and has since been maintained by 
Gerhard, as also by Haase (Lucubrationes Thucyd. p- 6), that the passage 
should stand, ἐλπίδα δ᾽ εἶναι, οὐδενὶ yap ἀκουσίως ἀφῖχθαι, καὶ τὴν πρόσοδον... 
ἣν ἐφορμοῦσιν αὐτοῖς δαπάνη σφίσι γίγνηται. The whole in this case exhibits two 
separate reasons for the éAmis; the first in the fact that the Ionians had wel- 
comed them ; the second in that which would be the fact, if the great source of 
Athenian revenue could be drawn away, and the Athenians put to expense. 
The singular change in the way of stating the two clauses is supposed to be 
paralleled by v. 30, ἠτιῶντο Thy τε ἐσήγησιν τοῦ παντός, καὶ εἰ ᾿Αργείοις ξύμ- 
μαχοι ἔσονται, and iv. ὃς, θαυμάζω δέ, τῇ τε ἀποκλήσει μου τῶν πυλῶν, καὶ εἰ μὴ 
λαῦ (Poppo argues) if Thucydides had meant this, he 
surely would have written, as in the above examples, οὐδενί τε yap .. . καὶ K.7.A. 
Neit} And 


ἀσμένοις ὑμῖν ἀφῖγμαι. 


1er does this explanation remove the difficulties concerning σφίσι. 


thirdly, the occupation of a single city could not be described as the cutting off 


τῆς προσόδου ταύτης μεγίστης οὔσης. (7) It is scarcely necessary to record 
Schneider’s version—‘ damit sie Ionien zum Abfall bewogen (dazu aber Hoff- 


hung sei, denn Niemanden sei ihre Ankunft unwillkommen) und diese Ein- 


ἘΠ ae 
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kunfte, die grossten der Athener, ihnen entzégen, zugleich aber selbst, zégen gig 
gegen jene, den Kostenaufwand hitten.’ This it will be observed ignores the 
ἣν before ὑφέλωσι---- cause Ionia to revolt and abstract the greatest source,’ &e. 
and makes δαπάνη = means of expenditure ;—‘and at the same time, should 
they attack the others, to get the means of carrying on the war.’ (8) Dr, 
Peile has favoured me with a version, which I subjoin in his own words: καὶ 
τὴν πρόσοδον ταύτην μεγίστην οὖσαν ᾿Αθηναίων ἣν ὑφέλωσι, καὶ Gua, ἣν ἐφορμῶσι 
σφίσιν, αὐτοῖς δαπάνην γίγνεσθαι, πείσειν τε οἴεσθαι καὶ Πισσούθνην ὥστε ξυμπο. 
λεμεῖν. Such is I believe the best reading of this perplexing passage, on the 
authority of two Parisian and one Parmese MS., only placing the comma after 
σφίσιν rather than after ἐφορμῶσι. The clue which unravels the whole 
sentence is to be found I think in the construction of οὖσαν, which (as in 
the case of the words ἐξ Ἰταλίας καὶ Σικελίας, ii. 7) in reference to what pre- 
cedes ought to have been εἶναι, whereas it is οὖσαν, as if τὴν πρόσοδον had 
been the accusative after ipéAwo:. Translate—‘ and that this [Ionia] was an 
important source of revenue of the Athenians for them to cut off if they can 
[literally, that this will be cut off, if they shall succeed in cutting it off, being 
an important income of the Athenians; as if it had been ὑφαιρεθήσεσθαι 
οὖσαν K.T.A.]; and at the same time [a further collateral advantage], if they 
[the Athenians] blockade them [the Peloponnesians], they would themselves be 
incurring expense all the time [such is the force of γίγνεσθαι the pres.]; and in 
that case {the coast of Asia being attacked] he thought they might prevail upon 
Pissuthnes also to help them in the war.’ Compare a sentence of similar form 
and meaning iv. 3: of δὲ πολλὰς ἔφασαν εἶναι ἄκρας ἐρήμους τῆς Πελοποννήσου, 
ἣν βούληται καταλαμβάνων τὴν πόλιν Samavav— but they said that there were 
many undefended promontories of the Peloponnese for him to occupy [καταλαμ- 
Bdveww, or ἃς καταλαμβάνῃ] if he wishes by occupying them to put the state to 
charges.’ Iwill only add that this appears to me at least as plausible as any 
of the others. Kriig. supposes σφίσι may be referred to the Athenians, but is 
rightly so doubtful about it as to enclose the word in brackets. Might not all 
the difficulty have arisen from an accidental transposition of αὐτοῖς and opio?— 
1.@. ‘if when the Athenians were blockading them [Lac.], the expense might fall on 
themselves [Ath.]. This supposes us to read ἐφορμοῦσιν, the -uaow having 
arisen from a careless assimilation to ἣν ὑφέλωσι. 
THs yvouns— his principal purpose.’ Cf. iv. 34, τοῦ θαρσεῖν τὸ πλεῖστον. 
τῆς Μυτιλήνης ὑστερήκει--- had come too late for Mytilene, i.e. for its 
rescue. Cf. with Krug. ὑστερεῖν τῆς πατρίδος, Xen. Ag. xi. 1. 


τὸ πλεῖστον 


Cuarter XXXII.—(a.) Μυοννήσῳ --- οΥὐἱρί ΠΑ! a small rocky peninsula 
(νῆσος), much infested by mice (ues). There is a description of it Livy xxxvii. 
27. κατὰ rAovvy—sine articulo. Cf. i. 8. τῶν ἐξ 
"Avalwy—i.e. the exiles residing there, who were hostile to the existing state 
of things at home, and to the Athenians. Cf. iii. 19 and iv. 75. 
εἰ διέφθειρεν--- expectes forsitan εἰ διαφθείροι aut εἰ διαφθείρει.᾽---ῬοΡ. The 
first would be—‘ should he destroy,’ a pure hypothesis. The second— tf he δὲ 
now destroying,’ conveying an idea of the incompleteness of the action. εἰ 
διέφθειρεν, the aorist and indicative, is right both in mood and tense— ff, as Ὁ 
the case, he has destroyed ;’ indicative, because said of a fact, not a supposition ; 
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grist, because the speaker wishes to point more to the fact having occurred 
than to define the time of its occurrence. Kriig. simply says, The past tense, 
because εἰ is almost equivalent to ἐπεί. 

(c.) ἐλπίδα---- had no expectation, even the slightest.’ On this use of ἐλπὶς 
see note i. 1, and vii. 61. μὴ... παραβαλεῖν... On this, sometimes 
called the redundant negative, cf.i.16. I agree with Kriig. in thinking that 
the παρὰ in composition with the verb conveys some notion of risk, as e.g. 
there it is coupled with κινδυνεύω, τολμῆσαι παρακινδυνεῦσαι, XXXVl, 


Cuaprrer XXXIII.—(a.) φυγὴν éroretro— made a flight of tt,’ 1.6. his 
retreat was so precipitate as to amount’ to a flight. 

(b.) Παρ. καὶ Sad. These two gallies, the swiftest and best appointed in 
the Athenian fleet, are occasionally described as ‘sacred,’ from being employed 
upon sacred missions to: Delos, and elsewhere. Their other duties were to carry 
lespatches and prisoners, to collect tribute, and to serve as admiral’s vessels in 
action. See Dict. Antig. The Saliminia was sometimes ealled Delia, and 
sometimes Theoris. Cf. iii. 77, vi. §3, 61, Vill. 73, 74. 

(c.) περὶ KAdpov.. Popp. convinced by the arguments of A. and others, 
now withdraws his conjecture Ἴκαρον, admitting that Clarus is a well-known 
place in Ionia, between Myonnesus and Ephesus, and therefore lying in the 
route of Alcidas. 

(d.) διὰ τοῦ πελάγου ε--- through the open sea,’ a great feat for navigators 
f that era, who, from want of the compass, almost always skirted the coast. 
Cf. infra, lxix. 

(..) ἀτειχίστου. See Herod. vi. 32. After their unsuccessful revolt 
wainst Persia, the Ionian cities had been stript of their fortifications. These 
were subsequently rebuilt by the Athenians, Viil. 14. 84. 

(f.) καὶ ὥς, 1.6. ofrws—‘ even though only en route, or, as Krig.—‘ even 


7 


7 . . . . ᾿ ' x ec 
hough the unprotected state of Ionia invited attack. ἅμα 


: . . Εν " °. 5 , : 
τροσπίπτοντεε-- while touching at them.’ Peile quotes from Lucian ἀκούοντι 


μεταξὺ τῆς ἀπειλῆς. We may add, even still more appropriately, the same word 
with a participle: weragh θύων ; καὶ τίς αὔθ᾽ ὑφείλετο ;—Ar. Rane, 1177. 
αὐτάγγελοι---" the announcers of their own approach, the jirst to announce their 
wn approach,’ 

(4.) ἐφαίνετο x.7.A.—se. classis hostium, or Alcidas, their admiral— 
‘appeared capable of being caught,’ lit. come within catching. But, as this fleet 
has not lately been mentioned, Pop. prefers to consider ἐφ. as impersonal, and 
compares vi. 60. The rest means—‘he considered it as so much gained (lucro 
ipposuit] when he did not light upon them out at sea, that they had not been 
caught near any harbour, where they would have been compelled to construct a 

mp, and so impose upon his own fleet the necessity of guarding and blockading 
them. On ἐφορ. cf. ii. 89, iii. 31. The τε after στρατόπεδον is more than 


suspicious. 


Cuarrer XXXIV.—(a.) Κολοφωνίων. On Colophon, situated on a hill, 
8 Dict, of Ancient Geog. Notium, as the name imports, ‘south,’ or * New 
Colophon, on the low ground, was about two miles from the old town, which 
lay further inland ; it was, in fact, the port of the former. Bl. compares Leith 

x 
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ΓῪ 


and Edinburgh. 
‘along of a private dispute, —domestic sedition. When the Colophonian aristo. 


See Grote, vi. 332- κατὰ στάσιν i$lav—vulp, 
crats called in the Persians, the opposite party settled at Notium. These again 
eplit up ‘nto two factions (ατασιάσαντεΞ), of which the more oligarchical obtained 
Persian aid, and so succeeded in. expelling the democracy. They also hired 
Arcadian mercenaries and barbarians, and fortified themselves in a citadel, or 
διατείχισμα---ἃ place walled off from the rest of the town. See Xen. Hell, 
i. 24. Bl. compares Livy xxi. 11, ‘ Vallo urbem ab arce intersepire.’ Cf. du. 
φράγματι, i. 512. 

(h.) οἱ καταφυγόντες καὶ κατοικήσαντεξ. 


The 


géroAlrevov—became citizens, ‘ con- 


same persons, At. 
cording to Granville Sharp’s canon. 
stituted themselves part of the community,’ i.e. they and the reactionary party in 
Notium now called themselves ‘the Colophonians.’ ὑπεξελθόντε: 
τούτου 5---- having withdrawn from before these’ Kriig. says an unusual con- 
struction, as ὑποχωρεῖν ὄχλον, ii. 88, is something different. 

(c.) ὃ δὲ προσκαλ. This should, if the construction were regular, have 
been followed by ὡς ἔξηλθεν. But, as Kriig. observes, for the sake of the anti- 
thesis we -have an anacolouthon, which is by no means harsh, as ‘ Paches’ 
continues the principal subject. σῶν καὶ ὑγιᾶ ---' safe and sound, 
‘ sospes οὐ immunis. On ὥστε, cf. supra, XXVil. 


Duk. 


of fraud, founded upon literal performance and real violation 


φυλακῇ ἀδέσμφ-- 


‘ custodia libera.’ Lipsius ad Tac. Ann. vi. 2. κατατοξένει, 
‘Of this species 

of an agreement, there are various examples in Greek history, but nowhere do 
we read of a more flagitious combination of decit and cruelty than the behaviour 
of Paches at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens we do not know, but we 
may remark, not without surprise, that Thue. recounts it plainly and calmly, 
| οἰκιστάς. Not 


Pop. 


rightly explains, ‘ Conditores, duces colonic, quos Athenienses Colophonus υἱ 


without a single word of comment.’—Grote, γι. 331. 
‘eoloni,’ as we see from the termination. This would be οἰκήτορες. 
eolonis-suis preefecerunt.’ Cf. 1. 24, 111. 92. κατὰ τοὺς κιτιλ. Upol 
the usual principles of connection between a mother city and its colony; θὲ 


which see Dict. of Antigq. 


Cuapren XXXVI.—(a.) τά τε ἄλλα. ‘Expectaveris forsitan ἄλλα τε; 
Pop., who, however, explains—‘ as well as all the other proposals he is known " 
have made’ The article is employed as in the usual formula, for the sake οἱ 
9 more distinct and antithetical emphasis on ἀπάξειν Πελυπ. 

(b.) ἄδοξεν αὐτοῖς... ἐπικαλοῦντες. One of the usual anacolouthi. 
ἐπικαλοῦντες follows as if ἐψήφιζον or ἐβουλεύσαντο had preceded. < 
The re stands here because Thuc. was about to add 
καὶ τὸ Tas Il. ναῦς τολμῆσαι «.7.A., but inadvertently substituted another form 


&pxdéuevor— in the position of subjects. ‘Not 


(c.) τήν τε ἄλλην. 


of expression. Pop. 
dubium enim est, quin Thucyd. ad ea respiciat, quae Mytilenaei supra x. dicunt, 
__ libertatem relictam, sed plerisque ceteris sociis servitutem impositall 
esse. —Duk. 

(d.) προσξυνεβάλετο (Arn., Bekker, Géll., and most MSS.), προσξνε 
βάλοντο (Pop. ed. ii.), προσξννελάβοντο (Bloomf., with some MSs. and mos 
That there is some difficulty in selecting may be inferred from ἰμϑ 


sibi 


editors). 
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Arn. gives 
‘The Peloponnesian fleet having dared to 
adventure over to Ionia, to help the Mytilenzans, not a little contributed to their 
riolence’ This opens out two questions—(1) Can ξυμβάλλεσθαι in this sense 
govern a genitive? (2) Is the singular verb admissible after ai νῆεε The 
fret seems determined in the affirmative by the instances produced by Matthie, 
¢ 326, and Kiihner, § 520. A.’s principal instance, ξυμβάλλεται δὲ πολλὰ 
τοῦδε δείματος, Eurip. Med. 279, Pflugk, ad loc., disputes, considering the gen. 
to depend upon πολλά. 


fact that Pop. has changed his mind four times about the reading. 
the sense of the passage correctly. 


Goll., however, makes the genitive in the present 
passage to depend upon ἐλάχιστον, which is possible, though scarcely probable. 
The answer to the second is somewhat uncertain. Arn. says, ‘the nom. fem. 
plur. is used as a single term, “ Quod naves ausze essent,” equivalent to τὸ τὰς 
vais τολμῆσαι’ With this G. seems to agree, and adds that the whole may be 
quite as well regarded as an instance of πρὸς τὸ onuouvduevoy as of ‘ schema 
Pindaricum.’ Pop. objects that no really parallel cases have been produced, 
and that the ‘schema Pindaricum’ is not to be thought of in Thucydides ; and 
therefore reads (ed. ii.) προσξυνεβάλοντο, as the word from which the other 
variations were most likely to arise. This is perhaps best, for, even granting 
that ‘the ships’ might resolve themselves into the equivalent conception ‘ the 
fleet,’ we should have to account for the fact that similar condensations are not 
found much more frequently, inasmuch as the opportunity for them must have 
been perpetually afforded. On the idiom, ai νῆες τολμήσασαι προσξυνεβάλοντο, 
εἴ, i. 36. Bloomf. supports προσξυνελάβοντο by iv. 47, vil. 70. Krig. reads as 
he does, translating—‘ took part in, co-operated therewith to this end.’ 
οὐ yap ἀπὸ βραχείας diavolas—‘ from no brief consideration’ (i.e. wpon a 
deep-laid plan). 

(..) πέμπουσιν---Βο, on the evening of the same day ; cf. προεῖχε ἡμέρᾳ καὶ 
νυκτὶ μάλιστα, xlix. 

(7) μετάνοιά tis—‘a qualified repentance—a feeling akin to repentance.’ 
ἀναλογισμὸ ς---“ upon reconsidering—thinking the matter over again. The pre- 
position exerts its common force of back. 


λογισμὸς is, of course, ‘ computation,’ 
‘calculation,’ cf. viii. 84. 


μέγα, Pop. observes, is not ‘ severe,’ or ‘ cruel,’ 
according to Bl. view, but, ‘of grave importance. Krig. says the word is used 
because the decree affected so many persons. On μᾶλλον ἢ ov cf. i. 16, 11. 62. 

(g.) παρεσκεύασαν. Pop. interprets ‘bearbeiten, i.e. the word implies 
some labour and effort—‘ worked wpon,’ ‘ managed to induce.’ Cf. iv. 132, Vili. §2. 
τοὺς ἐν τέλει. The prytanes or the ten strategi; the former convoked as- 
semblies -in peace, the latter under extraordinary circumstances and in war. 
See Thue. iv. 118, ii. 59, and Schém. De Com. p. 61. Arn. A question arises 
as to the legality of any such second convocation. Schémann, from the expressions 
of Nicias, vi. 14, decides in the negative. A. thinks that if it had been illegal 
‘leon’s language would have been much more violent. Surely he would have 
ut the case more strongly, and threatened a γραφὴ παρανόμων. ‘ His wish,’ 
says Arn., ‘seems rather to be to confound ψηφίσματα and νόμοι together, and 
0 excite against the repeal of one of the former the same strong feeling which 
ras entertained in Greece against any alteration in the latter. For the distine- 
ion between νόμοι, or the constitutional laws of the state, and ψηφίσματα, or 


Hecrees of the people on particular questions, cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 4.’ 
x2 


‘By so 
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doing they committed an illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance of 
impeachment. . . 
of Dr. Arnold’—Grote, vi. 342. As Mr 
Grote’s views extend to an almost entire vindication of Cleon’s character, th 


és τὰ ἄλλα BiardTaTos. 


student will do well to peruse his ingenious pleading, vol. vi. pp. 334-39. Wit 
respect to the decree itself, he says, ‘ such a sentence was in principle nothing 


more than a very rigorous application of the received laws of war,’ p. 340. 


CuapteR XXXVII.—(a.) πολλάκις K.T.A.—‘ On many occasions ere not 
I have, for my part, found out with re spect to a democracy, that it is incompetent 
to govern others,’ lit. ‘ that it 1s an impossible thing for it to govern others. This 
is. 1 think, the simplest method of taking the words. Popp. prefers to construct 
ὅτι ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν δημοκρατίαν ἄρχειν ἑτέρων, and so also Goll. But the abor 
version is quite in accordance with the genius of the Greek |. nguage—‘ found 
out the characte ἢ of a democracy.’ Cf. olda σε, ὃς el. MET αμελείᾳ-- 
‘ change of feeling, he will not admit it as yet to be a μετάνοια. 
adees—‘ having no fear of othe rs. ἀνεπιβούλευτον --- giving the 
70 cause for any. 

(b.) καὶ ὅτι κιτ λ.--- and donot consider that in whatever instance you m 
a false step from being over-pt rsuaded by their words, or in whatever instance 1 
give way to compassion, it is with dange r to yourse lves that you show meakness, 
and not with any likelihood of secu ring gratitude from your allies, failing as y 
do to reflect that it is as a despotism you hold your sovereignty and over |in respec 
of | those [56. ξυμμάχουΞ] engaged wm plots against you, and submitting 
willingly to your rule’ The ov is connected with ἡγεῖσθε, not ἐπικινδύνως. Οἱ 
the three meanings of χάρις (1) the sentiment which induces to bestow a favour, 
(2) the favour itself, (3) the sentiment inspired by the favour— gratitude’—I 
have taken the last. Gdll. calls attention to the 
difference between καὶ οὐκ and οὐδέ. The same indeed exists between ἡ εὐ ” 


The difference here 


would be (καὶ οὐκ «.1.A.)—' with danger to yourselves, and not (as you seem ἢ 


A. seems to take the second. 
and ‘ neque,’ as also between ‘and not’ and ‘not eve n.” 
setting the two notions in dirett 


imagine) with a good effect upon your allies,’ 


antithesis ; (οὐδὲ K.7.A.)—‘ with danger to yourselves, and not even with good 
effect wpon your allies.’ 


from all MSS. of repute, or all but one; but as no editor has suggested how it 


of οὐκ @& ὧν κιτιλ. This οὗ is absent 
is possible to do without it, we can only conjecture that it has been accidentally 
omitted before οὐκ and the other monosyllables. 


(c.) πόλις κρείσσων éori—‘a state is better. Krug. says equivalent t0 


han? 


εἀΔὲ is better that a state should be.’ ἀμαθία 15 not simply ‘ ignorance, bul 
rather ‘ the ignorance of simplicity, ‘want of due μάθησις (19. intellectual culture 
and polish).’ Seei. 84. φαυλότεροι does not, of course, imply any moral 
worthlessness, but means ‘ inferior people,’ ‘common or plain people, as we Si): 
Cf. iii. 83. On ἀκολασία---' absence of principle,’ the state which no κόλασι 
or chastisement can improve, see Aristotle (Eth. Nic. vii.), in whose mori 
system it is an important technical term, denoting the lowest moral status 


‘ abandoned vice.’ πρὸς τοὺς ξυνετωτέρου---' when compared wih 


Compare on the whole sentiment i. 84, and Arist 


their superiors in intellect.’ 
[Peile outhi) 


Rhet. i. 16. τῶν τε ἀεὶ λεγομένων--' and to out-do 


I agree with Schomann on this point, in spite of the doubts 
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He ought to have 


CHAP. 38.] 


whatever ἐ8 said or proposed for the public good,’ —Arn. 
added from ael—‘ on each occasion as it is brought forward.’ 

(d.) ὡς ἐν ἄλλοις K.T.A.—' aS not being likely to have other matters of 
On this ὡς cf. Matt. § 568. 
On the force exerted by ἂν upon participles, see note, Ixxxii. 

(..) ἐξ ἑαυτῶν. The preposition denotes, according to its true and proper 
sense, material cause—" the ability which proceeds from themselves (of which they 
re themselves the source). Cf. ἀπό, ii. 
19. μέμψασθα .—to find fault with, to criticize. Kriig. remarks that the 


seater Importance in which to exhibit their wisdom. 


More emphatic than the simple genitive. 


infin, follows ἀδυνατώτεροι in that it is an adjective, not in that it is a compara- 
tive, and does not approve of Pop. ἢ ὥστε μέμψασθαι, to which he denies that 
κριταὶ δὲ bvres— but being impartial gudges 


Bur, Alc. 879 is parallel. 
sather than contending disputants, they are generally speaking successful.’ 
ind τοῦ trov—‘ ex @quo (i.e. equi). Pop. ef, 1.77. δεινότητι δ΄ clever- 
without reference to principle—‘ sharpness, and is especially 
Cf. viii. 8. Aristot. discusses it, Eth. 
ξύνεσις, from ξὺν and imu, denotes the capacity to go along with 


Arn. 


prefers the version of Portus—‘ aliter quam sentimus’—contrary to our convic- 


yess’ generally, 


. 


employed to denote oratorical ability. 


, speaker in his arguments— quick comprehension Ἶ παρὰδόξαν. 
tions, to that of other commentators —‘adversus quam ipse populus scivit’’— 
ontrary to the decree passed by the people. This he and Goll. observe would 
require τὴν δόξανε But have they not both lost sight of the fact, that it may 
ho that the absence of the article makes the whole into a general principle, in- 
luding indeed this special case, but asserting the speaker’s argument much 


Ω ἦ sf ᾽ 
more strongly ?—‘ contrary to a decree once ratified. 


Cuaprer XXXVIII.—(a.) ὁ αὐτός. Of. ii. 61, and αἰ ἀρ. Tyr. 557; 
airés εἰμι τῷ βουλεύματι. ἐμποιησάντων implies intervening delay, 
i.e. between the sentence and its execution. πρὸς τῶν ἠδικηκότων--- 
‘makes for the interest of. See il. 36. 


suffered the injury follows up the doer of it with his wrath more blunted |the 


ὃ yap παθὼ ν-- for he who has 


edge is taken from his anger |, but where requital comes as close as possible upon 
the receipt of injury, vt exacts its retribution, being made as nearly as may be 
This I think a 


sage, which is only awkward because ἀντίπαλον is referred to ἀμύνασθαι rather 


m equivalent. fair and self-explaining version of the pas- 


than τὴν τιμωρίαν. There is no reason why dvadapBdver—takes up, assumes it, 


should not have this force, and Kriig.’s conjecture ἀντιλαμβάνει is needless. 

Δ.) τὰς δὲ Huerepas ξυμφορὰς τοῖς ξυμμάχοις βλάβας- καθιστα- 
μένας. This can only mean—‘ that our calamities result in [lit. constetute 
Cf, ii. 89, τὴν ναυμαχίαν πεζομαχίαν 
καθίστασθαι---" the naval action would constitute itself a regular land fight.’ 
Now this might be a very good argument beforehand to prove that the Mytile- 
neans were not likely to revolt, ‘nasmuch as they would thereby eventually 
lamage themselves, but when the fact of the revolt was patent, how could it be 
usedas an excuse for it? We should expect that an advocate would put the 


; 


} ἣν, a ὦ unten? 
hemselves| damage to our confederates. 


case conversely, ‘that the calamities of owr confederates are sure to result in 
damage to ourselves’ (ergo, tor our own sakes it is better not to destroy the 


Mytileneans). Is it possible that Thucydides only meant to say this, and has 
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said it very awkwardly, or are we to give up the passage in its present 
state? τοῖς ξυμμάχοις BAdBas—‘ damage done to our adversaries, as an 
anarthrous subject, would be most awkward with ras δ᾽, &c., even wer 
we to translate—‘ damages, ὅο., are the things that constitute what are o 
real misfortunes. Gédll. says the calamities of Athens were necessarily 
advantages to her confederates when they had become enemies (qui hostes 
facti sunt), and that the absurdity consists in attempting to show that they 
were βλάβαι, and not advantages. 


the bearing of such an argument? and, secondly, how can we 


But, in the first place, what would | 


possibly 
To insert οὐ after ξυμφορά! 
with several editors, does not clear up the difficulty. The Athenians looked to 
their own interest in the matter, not to that of their confederates. It would 
have been quite unmeaning to make this latter the point in question, and 
to urge (with Cleon’s supposed adversary ) that the calamities of Athens would be 
sure to damage it. D. fe 

t 


be justified in inserting qui hostes facti sunt? 


lowing Arn. translates, ‘and that our m isfortunes an 


losses to our allies’ If this have any meaning it can only be found by sup- 


] 
ἢ 
1) 


posing the clause to imply as much as the famous shake of Lord Burleigh’s 


head, i.e. ‘consequently our remaining allies do not require this severe ex- 
ample, because they are sufficiently bound to us already by community 

Besides, D. does not 
Krig. for τὰς δ᾽ ἡμετέρα: 
ξυμφορὰς reads τὰ δ᾽ ἡμέτερα tvupopa—our advantages, our Sepals ΘΑ 


interest ’—an inference disproved bv this very revolt. 


see that he is translating μὲν δὲ as if it were Kal, 


vets rid of the difficulty by inverting the sense. 

(c.) τὸ πάνν δοκοῦν κιτιλ. AT. understands this to mean—‘ that 
know nothing of what we think we know be st,’ and similiarly Kriig.—‘ das villi 
Anerkannte’ Others refer it to the decree—‘ that mest certainly determin 
upon. The objection that this would require τὸ δόξαν is not tenable, for Cleon 
on purpose represents the determination as still actually existing in the minis 
of the Athenians. Or we may consider it to fall under the class of cases 
mentioned, to which add a very remarkable one, Matth. 1] 


τεθνήκασι yo 
ξ . “ ᾿ ‘ ~ " i 
ot (ἡτουντες ΤῊΡ ψυχὴν Tov παιδίου. 


τὸ εὐπρεπὲς expresses tt 
abstract notion—‘ elaborated speciousness of speech.’ 
(d.) aywvobeTourTeEs. Cf. Aesch. ¢c. Ctesiph. 50, ὑπολάβετε τοίνυν duds 
αὐτοὺς εἶναι ἀγωνοθέτας πολιτικῆς ἀρετῆς, and Krig. on Xen. Anab. 111. 1. 21. 
θεαταί. Cf. θεαταῖς, this ch. ad fin. This is explained well by Arist. Rhet. 1. 3-3 
ἀνάγκη τὸν ἀκροατὴν ἢ θεωρὸν εἶναι ἢ κριτήν. They attended upon and 66. 
timated serious debates, as theatrical spectators do, i.e. more in reference t 
their literary ability than to their real merits ; and facts they were content! 
learn from hearsay, when they ought personally to have investigated their 
truth— estimating [i.e. affirmatively] the practicability of things proposed to 
done from what clever speake rs say about them, and in respect of what has be 
done already not regarding the ny accomplished Fact” as more credible upon th 
evidence of your eyes, than what you have heard from those who in words have ma 
a clever attack—sc. on some political opponent, or it may be—Aave in 
assigned a specious value to them (i.e. put a fair gloss upon then).’ 

an antithetical ἀκροάσει is implied in ἀκουσθέν. ἄριστοι 
best people in the world to be cheated.’ δεδοκιμασμένον, SC. 


—‘ well tried and approved,’ ξυνέπεσθα ι:--- go along with.’ 


8ᾺΡ. 20. 
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. ὧν, ἡ 5 aan " 
δοῦλοι κιτ.λ. ‘ slaves of every paradox for the time being. To the passages 
more commonly quoted concerning this feature in the -Athenian character, we 
may add (from Bloomf.) Aristoph. Ecclez. 581-88. 
(ω βουλόμενος k.t.A. Arn. observes that all this sentence depends upon 
αἴτιοί eore— tt is your fault, because each man anwng you severally, as the great 
shes to be an orator, and failing this, &c. 


spect of his ambition, wi τοιαϑταὰ i8 


referred to an antecedent implied in εἰπεῖν, though Krug. says to ἄτοπα, as the 


main idea in the sentence. τοῖς τ. λεγ.---- those who-are m such 


sense orators.’ ὀξέως . .. προεπαινέσαι---' to be sharp enough to 
anticipate by commendation any good proposal while the speaker ἐδ uttering at. 
Ror ἐπαινέσαι cf. iv. 65, and Vv. 37- πρόθυμοι---' eager to show 
that you catch before hand what is alleged; and slow enough to foresee rts probable 

‘ . β « : apr "- ᾿ Ξ 
results. τὰ λεγόμενα Arn. translates, 1 do not see why— theoretical truth. 
Pop. strikes out εἰναι before πρόθυμοι, Judging it to be altogether inadmissible. 


Krig. places it in brackets. Gdll. understands τὰ λεγόμενα εἶναι---' said to be 


the case ;’ but the collocation of the words negatives this. If it is to stand, we 
must 1 suppose explain ὑμεῖς αἴτιοί ἐστε βουλόμενοι εἶναι πρόθυμοι προνοῆσαι. 

ζητοῦντες K.T.A. -‘ looking for anything, 80 to speak, rather than the realities 
pp ovovuyvTes Σοφιστῶν. 


of life around us. ‘ taking thought.’ 


md is CQ Ora © . ε 4 7 
See Sheppard’s Theophrastus, 1. 40, Appendix I. The Schol. here has οἱ τέρ- 
ποντες λόγῳ PhTopes. βουλενομένοι5--οπ'΄ MeN in deliberation concerning 


high interests of state.’ 


Cuaprer XXXIX.—(a.) μάλιστα δὴ μίαν méArv—‘for a single city. 
The idiom, like the Latin ‘ justissimus unus, 18 common enough ‘ad singularem 
Cf.i. 74, vill. 68; Herod. vi. 127. 
is in question, it seems much more rare, and indeed so far as I can remember, 


. ’ Tha 6 «τοῦ Oy] ’ 
jaudem predicandam. Where ‘ vituperium 


. a τα , ss ae ον τα . 
tis unknown in Latin. Cf. mig γε πόλει, Vill. 40, 68. νῆσον οἵτινες 


ἔχοντες. Remark the mixture between the general proposition and the par- 
ticular application of it, οἵτινες belonging to the first—‘ i the case of any 
persons occupying an island, as these do.’ 

(b.) ἐν ᾧ--- wherein,’ ‘qua parte ;’ ΟΥ̓, sub. χρόνῳ---' while’ Cf. 1. 122. 

ἄλλο. For this not unusual phraseology ef. lviii., iv. 85, V- 98; vi. 80. 

(c.) ἐπανέστησαν Dindorf (in Steph. Thesaur.) 
makes ἐπανάστασις ‘the rebellion of those who have been regularly subjected ;’ 
But as the Mytilenzeans were αὐτόνομοι 


ἀπέστησαν. 


ἀπόστασις ‘the defection of allies.’ 
οἰκοῦντες this passage at any rate negatives the universality of the rule. Pop. The 
German language retains the play upon the words much better than our ownD—- 
‘ sie haben cher einen Anfall als Abfalt gemacht *__¢ they have risen up against 
μέν γε. 
clause is introduced by δέ, but the implied antithesis 1s obvious. 


(d.) μετὰ τῶν πολ. TTAVTES— having taken their stand along with our 


us, rather than revolted from us. No opposing expressed 


. . 5 - ee at; ‘ offre COLI Υ ’ 
hitterest enemies. Pop. compares Vil. 57. 61. and the Latin ‘ stare cum aliquo. 


μακρότερα. The Sch. explains μείζονα, rather beyond the reach of their 
power, than ἐλάσσω; falling short of it. ΟἹ. iv. 41, ἐπὶ μακρότερον In the same 
sense. 

"»κ» " . . 5 , ν᾿» 4 5 , 3 ῇ 

(..) εἴωθε. The subject is εὐπραξία. μάλιστα καὶ δι ἐλαχίστον. 


The μάλιστα must not be joined with ἀπροσδόκητος, as has been done by some, 
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. . 
6.5. Pop.— 
᾿ς 4 


to whom most especially, and most suddenly unexpecte ad, prosverit 
« « 4 : / 
ee aN Pose AE Ὁ ᾿ ; ᾿ : 
has eT αὐ θΉ. Krug. makes μάλιστα Independent—" im hohen Grade ——Prosperi 
i 1 
i a mii J ᾿ mie . ι 
nt a high aegree. δι ἐλαχίστου after the shortest interval, sc. ΟἹ expectation 


il 
eS i 
CTI. 11. 42. 


” oc Sor ; 
Ti apa OOEaL 


‘ ; . . . ᾿ 
κατα λ 0ΎΟ ym" SUCCESS }}} accordance with ordinary caleu “iy 


Ἂν" ἐμ) # . ἐδ ἢ “Ὁ φώνν opto 
contrary to éxpe Latwn. καὶ κακοπραγιαν K.T.A,— 
«ΣΝ ᾽ νὰ ᾿ ! i : ᾿ a . 

(7 εἶ they more €asuy, δὺ ἐὸ speak , repel the as saults or ad ue rsUy, LAAN CONTR 


« 


a ee as ° " eo 
| μι} rrupted vy, δια} αι ται pre Spe TitYy. 
\ yi } A 


(f.) καὶ ἄλλω ---- in other cases besides this ;’ 1.9. it is a matter of genera 


davualerv—‘ to tre ith respect. 

/ " Ay ᾿ ce ~ Di ; τὸ ‘+2 γ } . 7 . ) 

g.) TOV META TMV OALY@Y KLYOUVOV thinking the risk wncurrea 
i 


the oligarchs to be the safer of the two. κίνδυνος is of course risk before 


comes to signify danger, as may be seen by the phrases παραβάλλειν κίνδυνο; 


ἅτο., and the perpetual use of κινδυνεύω in Plato. πάλιν ἐν TH πόλει 


Ι f the speaker— agau 


refers to the state of things suppos« d by the hyp 


, ] hy ‘ ᾿ , * ‘pp Ὶ . Ϊ 
restored to their country, i.e. even if the oligarchs had expelled them. 


ἀποκεκινδυνεύσετα ι--ἰ the risk will hai 


Ents . yr 
Kriig. ef. τῶν ὅλων τι 


Cuaprer XL.—(a.) προθεῖναι---ΙΠ ἴον, προσθεῖναι. ‘T have adopted th 


ω ~ + 77 3 9 
reaqing προθεῖναι hecause “to hold out a hope” seems a more natural e@xXpressiol 
4 


Hivay cs ὁ, ie y 7 a ae ee > ae 
than “ to give a hop2.” ’—Arn.; to which Poppo assents, ed. 1. 


ll it may be said προσθεῖναι is not ‘ to give a hope ? but ‘to give an additi 


to merease 


and Cleon may mean that the Athenians ought not 


I 
heir allies to act even upon the slightest chan 


natural disposition among t 
success, by the additional encouragement which the acquittal of the Myt 
: 


enzeans would gi λόγῳ πιστήν. BL, upon the strength 


| e. 
passage in Plato | Leq. vii. 


ikes this 6 juivaient to λόγῳ “πισυνῊν; 


,ρ,}}} mors ᾽ eh tl ι rr. * 
vif "i sii ᾿ “ n, and ΓΟΡ. agree. [his does not seem 


1ἴ 9 being SO employed by 
passage may De rendered—‘ to be made eredibl hay plausibility of speech, 


shank 4 ΜΝ νος ial 7) } 17 
whick you coulda be pers uaded hy arqument or purchaseal te OY 
a id Ts A ti ᾿ ᾽ Ἴ ᾿ rit 
reile has, Pe οἰ δαί by arquimne? ὦ 7" pure haseat } by money. K rug’., alter 
H ~~ make ΡΥ» aor rith r , Ι 

eilm., makes πιστὴν agree with ξυγγγώμην, 


? , } , : > 
ἐφικτήν, but this he himself 


and explains it by ποριστή! 


‘etwas hart.’ and the collocation 15 [ thin! 
decisive against it. 


Ἢ] nat ani my. f , 
Dl, Quoves τοξουλκῳ λήηματι πιστους, Ρι rsé, 55; as Get 
1 


but surely troops may be trusted by their leaders for their good qualities, as 


well as trusted by themselves. 


δὶ ae EF apayey wD a ἢ y . ) 5 . “ 1 
(b.) ὧς ξυγγνώμην ἁμαρτεῖν κιτιλ. Poppo considers this equivalent 


h 


τοῦ weiv. az Fre +} ne a 2 4 
TOV QUApPTELY, and ror the omission of the article reters To the cases quoted 
i 


Lie "4 ᾧὡ «. » . " ".. ee ξ a , 
Matthiz, ὃ 542. Arn. understands the words ἁμαρτεῖν ἀνθρωπίνως as an eX] la 
ry 


lj 


᾿ ' , μὰ: ' : “Ὁ ΜᾺ 
tion of ξυγγνώμην. But is not the latter the feeling in the mind of the 
vaetos Ss δ μων δ. ) ‘ | a ' a “.»"» ie 

party (ἢ δὲ ξυγγνώμη γνώμη ἐστὶ κριτικὴ τοὺ ἐπιεικοὺς ὀρθή, Arist. 


= @\« #1 Po aw - the f Ae 4 7 . 
vi. 8): the former the act of the offenders: How then can one be an epexegesis 
ς 4 I im On an epe2 


by the Scholiast’s Evyyvouns 


jective ξύγγνωμον. 1 would trans.— 


y . y > } ᾿ ; 
us, AS RAVING [that they have } erren 


m human infirm ity.’ 


" my ll cl / "a m . 
i.e. allowance. ξυγγνώμης ἄξιον, says the Scholiast. 


[Book III, παν. 40. ] 


! 


“μένα. * The notion seems 
had resolved upon, than the general one of repenting, AYn., 
view at some length, and so also Pop. But if we translate—‘ change your 


rative assembly, will of necessity imply ‘ uz voting.’ 
ἡπιεικείᾳ. Arn. explains the former as the feeling of compassion ; the latter 


.s the habit of mind—‘ gene ral mildness of temper.’ 
remember, is the habit of equity or fairness, in contradistinction to strict Justice 


posiiion οἱ enemes. 


ξύγγνωμο»ν ---ἰ matier for consideration, 
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(c.) διαμάχομαι. The prep. seems to exert the same force as in διασώζεσθαι 
therefore thoroughly, obstinately. Compare διϊσχυρίζω, 


μεταγνῶναι τὰ προδεδο- 
hat they 


‘a1 about what you have already decreed,’ this, as they were met in a delibe- 
οἴκτῳ. 


ἘἘπιεικεία, the reader will 


Arist. Ethic. Nicom.v.10). This perhaps therefore, though he does not notice 


+ affords some ground for Mr. G rote’s remark (vi. 345) that ‘ ἐπιεικεία here 
rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights, a spirit of fair- 
ness and adjustment, an abatement on your part likely to be requited by abate- 
ment on the part of your adversary.” Cf. Thucyd.i. 76, iv. 19, V. 86, Vill. 93- 

ἔχεος--- compassion 18 rightly shown to those who are like-minded, and not to 


those who will show no compassion in return, and even of necessity stand in the 


&yava— room for display, Peile, or perhaps 
—' matter of rivalry.’ 

(d.) ἐκ τοῦ εὖ εἰπεῖν--- from their fine speaking will receive fine treatment 
n return’ (sc. bribes). πρὺς τοὺς duolous— to those who are, what 
they always were, and, after all done for them, remain not a whit less your 
emies than before’ So we might tr., but Kriig. and most others condemn the 
words, ὑπολείπω contains the idea of leaving behind. Cf. lxxxiv. 
χαριεῖσθε A, renders— you will not confer a favour on them’ This can 
he said under the circumstances ; the verb has a slightly different force 
‘you will not oblig them.’ 1.6. ‘will not do anything to them which they 

ill regard as a favour. So the Sch.—obdx ἕξουσιν ἡμῖν χάριν. 
(c.) δικαιώσεσθε. There ‘s I think no difficulty about the general sense— 
yu are sitting here professedly to pass s¢ ntence Upon the Mytileneans ; if you 
ot take care it will be a sentence agarnst yourselves that you pass.’ Instead 
conjecturing δικαιώσετε as Elmsley (Medea, 93), the mid. voice seems to 
me more appropriate— you will find that while sitting in judgment for your 
wn wntere St, at will he yourse Lue 5 who rece ἐὺ sente 7CE Ny ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς stands as it 
were objectively, indicating ‘ the defendants,’ and is not tautological, with the 
hiective notion of self contained in the middle verb. Peile has, ‘you will 
ther furnish arguments [ pleas | against yourselves, and compares τῶν δι- 
καίων, xliv. But if this explanation be not satisfactory, we may accept Poppo, 
who quotes an instance of the reflexive pronoun with the mid. verb, 1. 33; 
bis αὐτοὺς βεβαιώσασθαι. Krig. after quoting Elms. ad Eur. Med. 93, 
δικαίως καθ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἀποδείξετε ὅτι τυραννικῶς ἄρχετε; and Valla’s version, 


he 


mnabitis. savs that no such sense or construction of the word is found in 
huc., and therefore suspects that the passage is greatly corrupt. BI. follows 


. and quotes Ar. Ethics, v. 9, and Herod. iil. 29. ov χρεὼν... 
1) tpoc%Kov—the absolute usage. προσῆκον and τὸ εἰκὸς are equivalents, 


4] 


hat which is seemly. In παύεσθαι the force of the present is, αὐ once to begin 


Matthie, ὃ 564, Krig. Gr. ὃ 569. ἀνδραγαθίζεσθαι. 
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Cf. 11. 63. 

oi διαφε ύγοντε ς 
Cf. lv. rpotmapiayTas—sc. On the principle ‘odisse quem laeseris,’ 
ἐπεξέρχονται--- hunt them down.’ If with Arn, 


we consider this the middle voice, it may of course be legitimately ren- 


> ᾿ eos . . . , 
ἀναλγητότεροι---' less sensitive, less quick un your feelings: 
‘ the escaping party.’ Goll. vainly conjectures διαφύγοντες, 


διόλλυνται. 


dered, ‘ compass their destruction ;’ nor can any satisfactory reason be given 
‘a priori’ why διόλλυμι should not have a middle voice. Cf. ξυναπολέσθαι 
some MSS. vi. 12; and on the other hand all usage is against it, and 
instances quoted may be otherwise explained. Hermann has therefore trans- 
lated the words passiva voce with ὑφορώμενοι---' dispereunt si suspicantur’— it 
kills them to live in suspicion of danger.’ This must strike every one as very 
awkward. There remains but a choice between difficulties. I scarcely think 
Kric.’s solution, to strike out the καὶ and read διόλλυντα, referring to what 
follows, will be accepted. 

(f.) ὁ yap μὴ ξὺν ἀνάγκῃ τι παθὼν κιιλ. This is somewhat difficult 
I consider the argument to be, ‘ They would have treated you with severity, be- 
cause they would have known that your indignation would be great, and your 
revenge commensurate.’ These words contain the reason why the Mytilenzans 
must have inferred that the anger of Athens would be excessive. ‘ For ly 
has been in any matter unnecessarily [1.0. wantonly and without prc yvocation—as 
Athens would be, Mytilene not being fore: ἃ into revolt] ill-treated, if he escapes, 
Do not, the refore, beco 


traitors to your own interests, but putting yours Ives in your feeling as near as 


is more ELAS pe rated than an ene my wpon equal terms. 
possible to the state you would have heen in as suff rers, and re collecting how yo 
would have pre ferred before all things to get them into your power, now pay hack 
unto them your dé At. without any weak compassion for their plight at the pres 
moment, and without forgetting the danger that once hung over your 

ξὺν ἀνάγκῃ is explained in the words of the version, χαλεπώτερος. ATM. 
translates, ‘ more dange rous, but it means ‘ more angry and implacabl ’ χαλε- 
ποὺς λέγομεν τοὺς ἐφ᾽ οἷς τε μὴ δεῖ χαλεπαίνονταϑ; καὶ μᾶλλον ἣ δεῖ, καὶ πλείω 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1v. 5 


Ww “πὶ s ἤ 
Cf. the common phrases, χαλεπῶς φέρειν and 6 χαλεπαίνων. 


χρόνον, Kal μὴ διαλλαττομένους ἄνευ τιμωρίας ἢ κολάσεως. 
For ἐγγύτατα 
τῇ γνώμῃ cf. ὅτι ἐγγύτατα τούτου διανοηθέντας, i. 143; and for γενόμε: 
Kriig. aptly quotes Ζβο ἢ. iii. 153, γένεσθε δή μοι μικρὸν χρόνον TH διανοίᾳ μὴ ὁ 
τῷ δικαστηρίῳ. Before καὶ ὡς πρὸ παντὸς 15 supplied from γενόμενοι γνώμ! 
some participle like διανοηθέντες, ΟΥ. 85 Poppo suggests, γενόμενοι δὲ is to | 
repeated, and ws is to be taken as quia ‘ since you mould have valued.’ ἦχο, 
πρὺς τὸ παρὸν αὐτίκα. The above version is, 1 see, supported by Pop. Dale 
‘s. I think, wrong in taking αὐτίκα with the verb as a simple adjunct—' ind 
ing in weakness at the present mom ni~—for is πρὸς sufficiently considered : 
Schneider conjectures παραυτίκα; Krug. erases παρόν. 

(q.) ζημιωσόμενον. (ημιωθήσομαι ( bring the pe nalty of di ath wpon hi 
L. and 5. The participle is either put b 


(παράδειγμα) καταστῆσατε ig equivalent to δηλώσατε (Duk. and Pop.) 


occurs iil. 9. 12, V1 


/ 


apposition to map., e.g. καταστήσατε παράδειγμα, καταστήσατε 
(ημιωσόμενον (Goll.). 


é 
Os 
of 


ἀμελήσαντεΞ--' to the neglect 
Kriig. quotes Xen. Anab. v. 1. 15; ἀμέλησας τοῦ συλλαβεῖν πλοῖα 
; : 

@XETO. 


fool rather than that of a knave. 
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CuaprerR XLI.—Ei’xpdrovs. Very little is known of this Eucrates. 


Some identify him with the στυππειοπώλης of Ar. Eq. 129. 

CuaprerR XLII.—(a.) οὔτε τοὺς προθέντας K.T.A. The student will 
readily perceive how each clause is exactly referred to something in the pre- 
ding speech. The correspondences are pointed out by Géll., and must be 
andied for the due comprehension of the argument. διαγνώμην. Note 
the force of the preposition. τάχος τε Kal ὀργὴν--' I hold that 
‘he two things most adverse to good counsel are precipitancy and passion, of 
which the former ts ever the companion of ignorance, while the latter is always 
associated with a shallow judgment and coarse {unchastened or undisciplined | 
mind’ Pop. asserts that it is impossible to ascertain to which τὸ μὲν and τὸ 
δὲ respectively refer. If the above version be correct we may urge that pre- 
ipitate action is associated with avola (ignorance or folly), upon the principle 
that ‘fools rush in where ange ls fear to tread.’ And again that ἀπαιδευσία (see 
marks on ἀμαθία) designates that want of moral and intellectual training 
which always leaves ἃ man brutal, and liable to the passionate impulses of a 
brutal nature. 

(b.) ἰδίᾳ τι αὐτῷ ὃ ιαφέρει--- ἐέ makes some difference to himself in 
private’—he has some private and personal interest in wishing it to be so. 
The ἂν of course goes with the infinitive, and so 
ndeed does οὐκ--- he thinks he has no chance of speaking well. Ct. ii. 89. 
Σδιαβαλών. Bl. well points out that this refers to the great feature in Cleon’s 


. . Ἵ . “ \ ΄“ y 
character for which he 18 censured by Aristophanes: mase τὸν πανοῦργον καὶ 


Ἃ a «Ἡ ΄ι' 
(c.) οὐκ ἂν ἡγεῖται. 


διαβολώτατόν τινα, Εφιϊ. 247. χαλεπώτατο ι--' the hardest wpon Us. 
Cf, supra, XXXVill. 

(d.) ἐπὶ χρήμασι mpookar. ἐπιδ.-- who besides lay to a man’s charge 
oratorical display with an eye to bribes? The construction is like the Latin, 
aprobrare aliquid alicui. Pop. compares ἀδικία κατηγορεῖτο αὐτοῦ, i. 89. On 
ἐπιδεικτικῆ, ‘the oratory of display,’ see of course Rhetoric, i. For ἐπὶ de- 
noting the object of an action, cf. Matth. 585. B, Jelf, § 634. 3. 

ei μὲν yap &padiav—‘ for did they lay mere want of knowledge to his charge, 
the man who failed to carry his point would im that case quit the ass¢ mbly, with 
the reputation of want of sense, rather than want of principle [lit. gust dealing \, 
wanting in ability rather than wanting in honesty,’ 1.9. with the reputation of a 
For the double comparative see i.2t. The 
ἄν, though coupled with ἀπεχώρει, is not without its foree upon δόξας. ‘ But 
vhen a charge of un ust dealing is brought against a man, both if he gains his 
point he becomes an olject of suspicion, and if he fails, tog: ther with his stupidity 
he is [held to be] a knave as we ll.’ 


Ἰοιούτους-- Βο. who make these ealumnious insinuations. 


φόβφῳ---' intimidation.’ TOUS 
πεισθείησαν 
—ge, οἱ πολῖται, from πόλι5, οἷ. supra. 

(..) ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου . φαίνεσθαι. Certainly not as ΑΤΏ.---' triumphing 
in eloquence ; but, ‘to approve himself the better adviser upon fair and equal 
terms, i.e. taking no unfair advantage by ‘nsinuation or otherwise of his rivals. 
In what follows there is no difficulty if we remember the first ἀλλὰ μήδε means— 
‘but neither in the other to detract from what already belongs to him :’ the second, 
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|e , 
‘ 


‘mot even, 1.6. ‘not only, I will not say punish, hut not even treat with disrespect, 


Οὐχ Saws for οὐχ ὅπως οὐ (cf. 1. 35) seems to be employed on the same pri 


Wiili= 
t i 


ciple as non modo for non modo non. ‘The second negative in the first sentence 


:s omitted, if both sentences have the same verb, and if the verb is contained 
in the second sentence. See Zumpt, Lat. Gr. § 724. Mr. Long consider 
that ‘the confusion about this matter arises from translating “ non modo” 
only, whereas it means 70% 80 much as. that is, as the following word denotes, 
Therefore ‘ non modo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem posset > (into which th 
was not so much as α possiiility of entering, nay mot even of seeing through ) 


._Lone’s Cesar, li. 17. 


He would therefore render this passage, ΠΟΥ so m 

as punish, Nay not even treat with disrespect.’ δι al Krue.’s Grr. Grr. S 67. 14. 

τὸν μὴ τυχόντα γνώμη. Not ‘the man who fails to carry his measure,’ 
man whose measure has failed to fulfil its design ’—‘ not happy in ἢ 


παρὰ γνώμην... . καὶ πρὸς χάριν-- against his gudqm 


> 


> 


y ee ᾽ν , \ 7 " ᾿ ν ; 
. and to curry Javour. ὅ τε μὴ ἐπιτυχῶν---ἰ and the man who fail 


OF success would not, in the atte mupt to ingratiate himself 807. what with 
; ] . 5 5 ; ͵ ᾿ 
Ρέι γί. as we ll as h 1s rival | αὐτὸς |, enter wpon an eager struggle | OoTAasD 


bring them over to his side > We must with dpéyorro repeat the xo 


Kriic. thinks that χαριζόμενός τι is either most probably a 


epexegesis. 


Cuaprer XLIII.—(a.) κέρδους μὲν. .- τὰ βέλτιστα δὲ ὅμως-. 
Pop. remarks that his countrymen would have put the statement inversel} 


οἷο too should we—‘ what is indeed the best advice; Out given trom a dish 


motive,’ φθονήσαντες. Krug. rightly remarks that φθονεῖ 


κέρδους 15 ἃ natural expression enough, but φθονεῖν δοκήσεως is singular, and s 


conjectures κτήσεως. ‘To grudge a man the reputation, is confused with 


j lan aruda 77. 5 ”) fi . — +} ὲ ΞΈΡΨ 
f ad qi (OE κυ δι 20774 707 ΠΗ Lie repuration. 
‘ ᾿ ν ν ᾿ Ὁ 


ἀπὸ τοῖ 


" , . Ω . γ , “oO ° y 
evO@eos—‘ in a straightforward way. Cf. 1. 94. Wevogamevor.. 


πιστό Νν, Α sort of oxymoron—' 7 nde r himse lf credible by Lé lling lies, 


whole. in a modern writer, would be exactly inverted. 


(.) περι volas. περὶ denotes ‘ supe rabundance, or ‘ super roagation 


note on περιουσία, i. c. Here then we must understand ‘ over-sharpness.’ 


r : } ; ? δὼ δὰ 2 , ; 
Sir W alter Raleigh Nas Over-Wiseness. Bloomt. . This IS 7 he only state which, | 
account oF these extravagant and 74.7.7. tched notions of 118 he Ing 80 οὐ len 
. | ᾽ mn * . * ἢ 
mpossible, &e.—Arn. There seems some awkwardness in this, arising Irom 


᾽ 


the absence οὗ ταύτην. Can the whole mean—‘ and ones country alone 


77 


7 ᾿ y she . " ee νὰ δία 
ys try alone of al things, ounnd to these EXCESSIVE SUSPICION 9. one 18 unad 


henefit without previously cajoling’ ? i.e. the only thing one cannot benefit fairly 


is ‘Fatherland,’ whereas one would suppose that it would be the easiest and 


most natural thing to benefit. Since writing this I see Kriig. has ‘ emen δἱ 

allein,’- ..« ἃ State is t he only thing one cannot.’ we., i.e. in eontradistincti nt 
wivrate indi 6 a] 4 lex . } 1. awre > an οοοΉεινν ind shiah 7 
private individuals. περινοία a notes the excess of an active mind, whic ! 


only sees all that is really to be seen in a subject, but fancies something mor 


‘in a way that does not meet the eye’—Peile. 


> ~ > ~ Ἢ s+ ~ 
(c.) ἐν τοιῷδε ἀξιοῦντι (vulgo), ἀξιοὺυν τι (Ρορρ.). 


explain this like ἐν τῷ μὴ μελετῶντι, 1.142; ἐν τῷ διαλλάσσοντι 
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10, In this case we must translate—‘ in such a state of your sentiments, or, 
i phile you estimate things in this way. But Haase, Lucubrat. Thucyd., p. 37, 
arou 5 that the expression is incorrect ; first, because when the participle neuter 
with the article is used as a substantive, we never find, as here, an adjective, or 
adjectival word (τῷ τοιῷδε), coupled with it; secondly, because Thucyd. uses 
the expression ἐν τῷ τοιῷδε per Se with the same force, e.g. li. 36, v. 88, 111. 81 
this might, I think, be questioned). He therefore reads ἀξιοῦντι, and Pop. 
aoincides. They would, I suppose, translate—‘ but it is desirable, when regard 18 
᾿ ing had to our highest interests, and in so grave a matter, that we should con- 
sider it our duty to speak with somewhat longer forecast, than you whose qudg- 
vent 48 80 swmmary, more especially as the advice which we give ws re sponsible, 
while you to whom ut is addressed are subject to 20 responsibility at all.’ Krig., 
too, and Donaldson, read ἀξιοῦν τι, but the τι is, he says, to be connected with 
λέγω, and not, as above, with περαιτέρω. 

(d.) πρὸς ὀργὴν ἥντινα τύχητε k.7.A. Hermann, Haack, Popp., and 
Kriig. supply (ημιοῦντες, i.e. πρὸς ὀργὴν ἥντινα τύχητε (ζημιοῦντες) ζημιοῦτε--- 
‘you punish in accordance with the passionate feeling wm which you happen to be 
when punishing.’ Arn.. Bekker, and Goll. supply σφαλέντες, 1.€. σφαλέντες 
ἔστιν ὅτε πρὸς ὀργὴν ἥντινα τύχητε [σφαλέντες |— meeting with disaster in 
ecordance with the passions which may happen to have brought it about.’ 
Bloomf. joins πρὺς ὀργὴν . - - Cnusodre, and supplies παραίνεσιν to ἥντινα from the 
former sentence—' whatever counsel it may be in which you may happen to have 
heen disappointed, you punish, &e. To me this seems, as to Arn., an unnatural 
severance of ἥντινα from ὀργήν. Is it possible that this is one of the rare cases 
where τυγχνάνω stands per 86 without a participle? Cf. Soph. Ajax, 9 ; Elect. 313 ; 
Eur. Hipp. 929; and κυρεῖ (or the almost certain emendation κυρεῖτε), Soph. Elect. 
1424. If so translate—‘ but now sometimes when you meet with a reverse, you 
punish in accordance with the temper m which you happen to be, the single 
opinion? &c., i.e. Demus takes his reverses lightly when in a good humour, but 
when in a bad one he is severe. Arn.. it is true, objects against Poppo’s inter- 
pretation that ‘ it is not the speaker's object to represent the punishment vary- 
ine according to the ebb and flow of the people's resentment, but to describe 
the resentment and the consequent punishment as certain and severe. I 
cannot think so; the existing debate and the case of Pericles are proof to the 
eontrarv. 1 do not believe that he wishes to make the Athenians as bad as 
that: he merely insinuates that there is no security for public men against 
sudden and arbitrary popular resentments originating in disappointment ; ‘et 
il a raison.’ 

‘ How many traitors to their God and King 
Escaped the fate that was reserved for Byng.’ 


πρὸς ὀργήν, says Bl., it is scarcely necessary to add, signifies ‘ pre ira.’ Scarcely, 
indeed, for the preposition has its proper sense in reference to, estimated im 
comparison with—just as it is infra, xliv., πρὸς τὴν νῦν ὑμετέραν ὀργήν, where 
he most strangely tr.—* on account of your,’ &e. 


Cuaprer XLIV.—(a.) ἥν τε γὰρ ἀποφήνω x.t.A. ‘Two difficulties,’ says 
Arn, ‘ present themselves—the omission of the apodosis, and use of ἣν with the 
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optative mood.” The former he thinks easily removable, and in his note CHAPTER XLV.—(a.) καταγνοὺς éavrov— having passed sentence against 
"HB his own prospects of success in his plot, or passed sentence against himself of 
failure in his plot (lit. having condemned himself that he will not succeed|.’ So 


ι, 


practically asserts the same principle as that maintained in the note, iii. ; 
This is. 1 believe, correct, but there is still another reason in favour of ieee 
omission of the apodosis here. The speaker goes to work very delicately : “a also κατεγνωκότων, Vil. 51; and Krug. quotes Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 36. 
purposely avoids all plain and direct assertion of his object, as διῶ ᾿ “σσω K.T.A.—— having m its own imagination its preparation inadequate, either 
offend. Therefore he gladly leaves, what he means to recommend—the expe- native or furnished by foreign alliance.” Of. ii. 35. b. The form of expression 
diency of excusing the Mytileneans—as an inference rather than a stutennint ‘sas usual varied from ξυμμαχικήν. πεφύκασι--' they have τί by 
‘If I prove them ever so guilty, I shall not on that account straightway (καὶ) τ nature, both men and states, to commit offences.’ —Hobbes. 
commend you to put them to death if it be not expedient, nae again if, per- (b.) ἐπεὶ διεξεληλύθασί ye—‘ since men have gone through all possible 
adventure, they may have a slight excuse [shall I say anything about excusing penalties [or the whole catalogue of punishments], heaping one upon the other [or, 
them], if it be not clearly established (φαίνοιτο) that it is for the good of the adding to them, 1. e. increasing their severity], to see if possibly by any means, 
country. The second point is one which involves much. Are we to aioe &e. Cf. Ixxxii. Gdll. renders προστιθέντες ‘ingungentes, which is not so 
and lay down a rule framed upon a eareful, but blind induction, without ine forcible here. παραβαινομένων has sometimes been coupled with 
reference to the principle which the rule exemplifies? or are we to admit a priori ἀδικημάτων repeated. See note on mapaBalverat τοῦτο. Goll. supplies (nua, 
considerations to a large share in the ground upon which we construct our Pop. considers that the general notion of νόμων, to be gathered from what pre- 
rules? The former method is unphilosophical, the latter unsatisfactory cedes, is to be supplied. Or the word might have a middle foree—‘ when men 
because so liable to perversion. But as the national tendency is the other way. hecome transgre ssors. és τὸν θάνατον ἀνήκουσι---.τοαοῖ up at last 
one is inclined to believe that English scholars should rather cultivate the to death,’ met. from reaching ἃ climax. καὶ τοῦτο παραβαίνεται. 
latter. Until, therefore, some satisfactory reason be given (which is perhans This seems to be a loose way of speaking, like that noticed in παραβαινομένων, 
possible) why ἣν never can be coupled with an optative, nor εἰ with a πω where the penalty ig made to include the rule to the violation of which it is 
tive, it is perhaps right to permit explanations of the apparent demi I affixed. ‘There is no necessity with Kriiger to read κἂν τούτῳ. 
quote then with pleasure Peile’s comment upon this passage: ‘ The change (c.) ἀνάγκῃ is the dative of the instrument as are ὕβρει and dpyn—‘ poverty 
in this clause from the subjunctive which should properly have followed ἤν, to from the pressure of necessity affording the necessary daring \cf. ‘My poverty 
the optative, I attribute to the art of the speaker, who for the first time ven- but not my will consents ’|, and power giving birth to a grasping spirit, from 
turing to hint that the Mytileneans may not be so bad as Cleon has represented } arrogance and pride ; and all the other circumstances or conditions of life, from 
them, purposely makes it a more remote and improbable contingency than the the temper of mankind, as each (ξυντυχία) 18 under the dominant influence of 
supposition of their guilt.’ Cf. i. 120, ἣν μὴ ἀμύνωσι.... εἰ ak elles πρόοιντο, some irresistible (lit. incurable] passion.’ étovgla—tr. ἔχω, οὐσία, 
and ii. 44, iii. 46. This it must, however, be admitted does not answer the ef, meprovola—‘ power grounded on the possession of resources. Cf. vi. 31; 
question why is it not, ἣν ἀποφήνω.... ei eley? Hermann and Bekker seem to ἐξουσίας ἐπίδειξι5. ἔρω---' concupiscence, Soph. Ed. Tyr. 600. 
decide as Peile, Pop., Arn., Goll., the other way. It ought to be mentioned ἐξάγουσιν---' lead men on, Bl. Cf. ἔρως τις μ᾽ ἐξάγει, Eur. Ale. 1080. 
that Dr. Donaldson has suggested (following a hint from Dobree) ἣν ἔχοντάς εὐπορίαν. Kriig. after Heil. tr. Vorschub, i.e. assistance, but it is rather ‘ the 
τι ξυγγνώμης (sc. ἀποφήνω αὐτοὺς), εἶεν [let that pass—‘ what of that Ἴ 6 facilities which fortune is sure to afford, ‘ the chapter of accidents, aS we say. 


ep 


amous Mr. Micawber’s 


c 


Arist. Nud. 176. So Kriig. eleyv—sei es. ἐᾶν and (ἣν have also ingeniously been ἡ εὐπορία τῆς τύχης in fact represents the source of the f 
conjectured for εἶεν, and also ἐλεεῖν. My own belief is that we owe ἣν to the dependence. 
ignorance or carelessness of some copyist who, having written it in the pre- (e.) ὑποδεεστέρων. Krug. supposes that a comparison with the resources 
vious clause, thought proper to repeat it here, not noticing or not caring for of the enemy is intended. I should rather suppose that an inferiority to those 
the transition to the optative, which Peile explains rightly enough. which their calmer judgment would consider necessary 18 implied. 
toxuptCera:—insists upon ; makes a strong point of, a word of which Thuc. ἐπὶ πλέον τι αὑτῶν. This is the reading of the best MSS. Arnold (though 
seems fond. Cf. iv. 23, v. 26, &c. xp o0etai.—sine articulo, if w he prints ΤαύτὸνΤ) renders, ‘carries his imaginations somewhat too far concern- 
hold forth. ᾿ ing them’ Of this Pop. approves, comparing the expressions, ἐπὶ μέγα ἰσχύος 
(ὁ.) δικαιότεροε:--- containing a greater show of justice when looked att ii. 97, ἐπὶ road τῆς δόξης ἵν. 12. Gdll.’s explanation is, ‘aliquid earwm rerum 
reference to your present anger against the Mytileneans; i.e. if that be the (libertatis, et in alios imperii] 7” majus animo concipit, Sc. majorem libertatem, 
standard to which you refer, and by which you measure it. γὧν ' Tnajus in alios imperium nescio quod animo concipit.’ ἐδόξασεν. 
δικαίων--- pleas of justice, ‘points that may be urged.’ See Theophrastus, δοξάζω is to ‘form Sdtat,— imaginative schemes ;’ ‘to dream of, a8 we say. 
Char. ep) Μεμψιμοιρίας (xxi. ed. Shep.): καὶ δίκην vuchous, καὶ λαβὼν πάσας If αὑτὸν be read, translate with Peile—‘ among the crowd each individual 
τὰς ψήφους, ἐγκαλεῖν τῷ γράψαντι τὸν λόγον, ws πολλὰ παραλελοιπότι τῶ" without reflection is apt to think too highly of himself, or his own chances 
δικαίων. Compare δικαιώματα, i. 41, and ἃ ἔχομεν δίκαια, c. 54. Saws at any rate μετὰ πάντων refers to the confidence derived from numbers— 


/ ε 
χρησίμως ἕξουσιν ---' how they shall best serve our purpose.’ 
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universi audent, quod sinculi reformidarent. But αὐτῶν is, 1 have litt 
doubt, Thucydidean. 

(e.) ἀδύνατον καὶ πολλῇς evndelas—‘ it is impossible and a mark of 


great simplicity in him who swpposes. ΟἹ. ll. 44, and iv. 18. 


CHAPTER XLVI. (a.) ἐχεγγύφ. γύα is " the hollow of the hand.’ He ne 
ἐγγυάω---- to give security by placing a thing in the hand,’ and éyyvn—‘the 
security given. ἐχέγγυος therefore means ‘having’ or ‘ affording security, 
‘to be velied on.’ Cx, spondeo.’ ‘We should not the refore From confide nC 
the punishment of death, as if it afforded any security, &c. Cf. viii. 68, 
φερεγγυώτατος. ἀνέλπιστον. .. ὡς οὐκ ἔσται μεταγνῶναι 
is equivalent to ἀνέλπιστον ποιῆσαι τὸ perayvavai—‘ not to make repentanc 
and expration of their fault a matter of de spair >’ not to establish in them 
sentiment of despair, as though, &e. The principle is that of building a bridg: 
for a flying enemy. καὶ goes with ἀποστᾶσα---" even supposing it | 
have revolted.’ 

(δ. ἀποδοῦναι--" to reimhr rsée us for the « rpenses of the war,’ ‘to ind 
nify. On this particular force of ἀπὸ in composition, see the long notes | 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, pp. 176, 112. 

(c.) παρασκευάσασθαι _,. παρατενεῖσθαι. Icannot account for the 
union of tenses except upon the principle maintained in a tract upon the aorist, 
App. II. Similar cases occur, iv. 28. §2, V. 49, Vi. 24, Vill. 46. Arn. adds, in 
accordance with the theory there advocated, ‘ In the latter the notion of futur 
time is essential, whereas in the former the time is unimportant, and it is 
simply the occurrence of the thing which the writer wishes to signify.’ Pop. 
believes that παρατενεῖσθαι means ‘suffer itself to be, will be, put to the rack, 
‘very hard pre ssed’ because its subject really is πόλιν, not πολιορκίαν. 
Remark that re may follow πολιορκία because no real opposition to the idea in- 
troduced by μὲν is intended, but only an extension or amplification of it. ΟἿ, 
+> αὐτὸ δύναται. Cf. note, 1. 141. 

(d.) βλάπτεσθαι. Arn. makes this the mid. voice—‘ hurt yourselves by 
resisting ? but if we consider the real meaning of the word βλάπτω, which is 
to put ‘an obstacle in a man’s way, we see that here and elsewhere it is passive. 
See observations on Aésch. Ag. in Terminalia, No. 21. ὄντας, sine 
articulo— from being too strict judges.’ Cf. with Arn. i. 71, ἀμυνόμενοι. 
μᾶλλον ἢ--- so much as tt ts to look and see.’ 

(e.) és χρημάτων χόγον--- on the score of money. —Arn. This seems 
correct. Butas λόγος and ‘ratio’ are so nearly the same, it appears unnecessary 
to explain the phrase as he and Pop. are at pains to do, by ‘if we come t 
talk about money.” The Sch. has ἀπαρίθμησιν. Bl. has many examples from 
later writers, but he tr.—‘ solvent in respect of the payment of money.’ AoyioTns 
is *a calculator,” ‘a teacher of arithmetic’ (vide L. and S. Lea.), not "ἃ 
talker.’ ἔργων THs ἐπιμελείας. The usual sort of antithesis, 
meaning here—practical precautions against revolt. Cf. ἔργων φυλάκῃ, Ἰχχχὶ. 
προκαταλαμβάνειν. See i. 57. Lid. & 5. (Lez.) give several Thucydidean 
loci. ἐπ’ ἐλάχιστον--- extend the blame over as small a surface [οἱ the 


population | as possible.’ 


! 
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CuapreR NLVII.—(a.) δεῖ δὲ καὶ εἰ ἠδίκησαν μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι. 
Pop. argues, if ὁ δῆμος τῶν πόλεων is the subject of ἠδίκησαν, and the notion be 
general, we should require a future sense, and καὶ ἐὰν ἀδικήσωσι. But if it be 
ὁ δῆμος τῶν Μυτιληναίων, inasmuch as the orator has just denied that they were 
ruilty, we should expect ἔδει, not δεῖ, This. it seems to me, is to tie down the 
speaker rather too closely to his words. Cf. δικαίως ods μὴ δεῖ διαφθεῖραι, where, 
at any rate, we might have expected χρή. Oris εἰ ἠδίκησαν to be rendered— if 

are to assume that they have wronged us, ‘assuming that they have wronged 

'? just as εἴπερ (1. 6y. b.) means * if, as is the case,’ but is sometimes employed 
in stating a position, not really correct, but necessarily assumed as the basis of 
an ἔλεγξις---- if, as we are for the present to assume ’ Of. lvi. Kriig. does not 
hesitate to read ἔδει. μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι--- not to take it up, 
se, as a ground of quarrel. Arn. refers to Theophrastus περὶ Eipwvelas. See 
Sheppard’s note on the passage, from which it appears that μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι, 
like od φημί, may mean—‘ to make as if it were not the case,’ ‘to pretend not.’ 


But from the epigram there quoted— 


εἰ λοιδοροῖ τις, ἐὰν ὃ λοιδορούμενος 


μὴ προσποιῇται, λοιδορεῖται λοιδορῶν---- 


+t seems that the word meant primarily, ‘to make,’ or, ‘ take to oneself, take it 
sapplying to oneself ;’ an interpretation which will hold good here, and I believe 
in all cases, and explain the offending δόξει in Theophrastus, which all the 
editors have given up. The connection between not ‘taking up’ a matter of 
offence and not ‘noticing’ it, is near enough to have produced the confusion. 
κάθεξιν. ἕξις is formed from the second person sing. of the perfect pass. of 
ἔχω, and follows the analogy of such words, 1.6. it means ‘ ὦ way of having, or 
‘holding, in this place, maintenance. Krig. says it is peculiar to Thucyd., and 
refers to Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 351. Just so the old English ‘ haviour’ (now 
behaviour) is formed from the verb ‘to have.’ ‘ Nor the dejected haviour of 
he visage. —Hamlet. ἕκτης, the noun from the third person, we have in com- 
pounds, e.g. πλεονέκτη5. 

(b.) ἀδικηθῆναι. Cf. i. 120, ἃ. Sixatws—‘ on strict grounds of 
justice, the ‘summum jus,’ which often is ‘summa injuria.’ καὶ τὸ 
KAéwvos—‘ Cleon’s point, the identity of justice and expediency in our revenge, 
is found to be incapable of subsisting in tt at one and the same time.” There isa 
slight impropriety in the use of ἅμα, as if he had forgotten that he had spoken 
of the identification of the two things, instead of the two things separately. 
ἐν abrg@—se. τῷ τιμωρεῖσθαι, to be supplied from τιμωρία. Pop. and Goll. 
Peile aptly compares ἰσχύομεν τῷδε following, and referring to τῆς προσόδου, 


χἰγὶ, Dobree, τῷ αὐτῷ. Kriig., ταὐτῷ, but needlessly. 


Cuarren XLVIII.—(a.) γνόντες... πείθεσθε. Poppe, with Rost 
Gr. Gr. 129. 4. ¢.), objects to the old rendering of these words—‘ guwm tntel- 
veritis’ &c. The meaning of γνόντες here is, what it always is—‘ when you 

have found out, implying a conclusion the result of some previous information 


ΟΡ 


r instruction. 
(b.) πρὺς τοὺς ἐναντίους. Ido not see much in Poppo’s remark, ‘sed 
᾿ 


| 
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Athenienses tune non adversus hostes (Peloponnesios) sed swper adversariis 
(Mytileneis) consultabant.’ The 
inclusive of the case in question. 
βουλεύεσθαι πρὸς (to deliberate looking to, and therefore not yet in contact with, ar 
enemy) and ἐπιὼν μετὰ ἔργων (actually'and in very deed assailing him). ‘ Th 
man who deliberates wisely, looking to his enemies, is in a stronger position than 
The argument is directed against 


sentiment is general, though, as usual, 


There seems a sort of antithesis between 


he who recklessly with violent acts assails them.’ 
the notion that strength is evidenced by action only, and not by words. Krig, 


would insert the article after ἥ. 


Cuaprer XLIX.—(a@.) ὅμως, 1.6. notwithstanding what might have been 
inferred from xxxvi., that they (viz. the people) had repented, and a larg 
majority were in favour ofthe repeal. The omission of the article before 
ἀντιπάλων proves, 88 Popp. rightly remarks, that it is to be taken in close con- 
nection with the predicate ῥηθεισῶν --- were delivered in most palpable opposition 
to each other” Arn. says, ‘so in the debate in the Roman senate on the punish- 
ment of the accomplices of Catiline, the motions of Cesar and Cato were 
μάλιστα ἀντίπαλαι [what authority is there for this word ?]; and although ἢ, 
Silanus and several other persons had proposed motions nearly to the same 
effect as Cato’s, yet Cato’s was adopted by the aristocratical party as expressing 
most strongly and decidedly what they wished. See Cic. ad Attic. xii. 21. 
ἀγχώμαλοι. The Sch. explains ἐγγὺς ἴσαι καὶ σχεδὸν παραπλήσιοι. Thucyd. 
repeats the word iv. 134, vil. 71. 
guage, which fell into disuse after Thucydides. 

(b.) ὅπως μὴ φθασάση τῆ προτέρα", Bekk., Kriig., Arn.; τῆς ἑτέρας, 


It seems to be a relic of the old poetic lan- 


Popp.; δευτέρας vulgo, which Gdll. adopts, but says, ‘non sanum est, nisi 
dictum eodem sensu quo ἑτέρας. Though the authority is so preponderant 
against δευτέρας, it certainly had struck me that by suspending the sentence at 
uh, the whole might be considered equivalent to ὅπως ἡ δευτέρα ναῦς φθάσασα μὴ 
εὕρῃ [or εὕρωσι, sc. οἱ ναῦται, understood in ναῦς] διεφθαρμένην τὴν πόλιν --' that 
the second ship might not (having got beforehand) find the city de stroyed. This 
has, I found, struck Dale also, who explains—‘ that by the previous arrival of 
the second they might avoid finding the city ruined, and quotes two cases Οἱ 
μὴ similarly used in ii. 3. But long before either of us, Peile wrote: ‘The 
truth is μὴ is not here to be taken in connection with ὅπως in the common sens’ 
of lest, but is to be carried over φθασάσης τῆς deur épas—which words declare, a 
it were in passing, the manner in which what follows was to be prev nted—to 
εὕρωσι διεφθαρμένην ---ἐδαΐ they may not (the second galley having outstripped 
the first) find the city already destroyed.’ 


(c.) προεῖχε ἡμέρᾳ καὶ νυκτὶ μάλιστα. It is obvious that. here, 


where Thucydides is expatiating on the greatness of the feat, μάλιστα is not! 
See note on i. 118, in accordant 


be rendered ‘at most,’ but rather ‘at least.’ 
σπουδὴ τοὶ 


with which it would mean—*‘ as nearly as may be.’ 
πλοῦ .--' zealous prosecution of the voyage. 

(d.) οἴνῳ .. πεφυραμένα. Itis probable that the wine was an addi 
tion to the common μᾶζα, a cake of meal and oil used for the rations of the 
rowers. pata’ ἄλφιτα πεφυραμένα ὕδατι καὶ ἐλαίῳ, Hesych. Cf. Arist. Pac. 1. 
Eq. 55. Plutus 1121 κατὰ wépos—‘ turn and turn about. 
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Peile renders, ‘cross, ‘untoward, ‘unkindly,’ ‘ against the 
ὅσον avey. cf. i. 2. ἃ. Pop. 


doubts whether this means ‘ insuper appellatur,’ or ‘ postea appellatur” There 


RAACKO*f OF 
4 ain. ἐπικατάγεται. 
seems little practical difference : κατάγεται (comes to her moorings) ἐπὶ (close 
on the heels of the first). Cf. viii. 28. ἃ. ἐπικατάγονται. 

(¢.) παρὰ τοσοῦτον ἦλθε κινδύνου. This phrase (which recurs vii. 2) 
has called forth a good deal of remark, for the usual way of rendering it would 
be—‘ so little short of danger did Mytilene come,’ which is absurd, as it was 
within an ace of destruction, but actually in danger, and not short of it at all. 
Are we, then, as Arn.. suggests, to consider κίνδυνος like our ‘danger,’ an 
equivocal word sometimes implying ‘the thing of which there is a danger’? 
But (1) desiderantur exempla ; and (2) he has shown that. danger. ‘from its 
derivation (damnum, damniarium, danneggiare) always has a bad sense, whereas 
κἰνδυνος and κινδυνεύω have not.’ Bloomfield supposes there is some confusion 
hetween ἐς τοσοῦτον κινδύνου and παρὰ τοσοῦτον οὐκ ἀπώλετο---Ὀυΐ this is telling 
us what Thucydides might have written, not explaining what he did write. 
Peile tries to escape the difficulty by searching for a similar equivoque in Eng- 

1. ‘Thus far did ald Mitylene (μὲν opposed to τοὺς &AAovs) go danger-ward.’ 
He compares Dem. 6. Mid. § 18, νικᾶν παρὰ τοῦτ᾽ oiduevov—‘ but for this,’ i.e. 
short of this. Asch. 6. Ctes. sub finem, rap’ οὐδὲν ἦλθον ἀποκτεῖναι----' came Next 
to nothing short of putting to death”. The old version, apparently approved by 
Pop., is perhaps the safest—‘in tantum periculum Mytilene venit, which may 
be explained, ‘wp to such a pitch of danger did Mytilene come, and stand 
therein. or so- much risk did Mytilene run, παρὰ denoting ‘ motion up to the 
side of a thing” Seei. 29, ad finem. See Grote’s remarks upon these two 
speeches. Without-detracting from their general fairness and ability, it is, I 
think, impossible not to feel that they are coloured by a.feeling towards Cleon, 
not unlike that between advocate and client. 


Cuarrer L.—(a.) γνώμῃ. KA€wvos—the proposal of Cleon ; on Cleon:s 
motion, as we should say. 
(b.) κληρούχους ... . ἀπέπεμψαν. I do not think it necessary to sup- 
pose that these κληροῦχοι went into permanent personal occupation of their allot- 
ments. See the accounts of the other revolts, viii. 22, 23, and Xen. i. 6, ii. 2. 
It seems unlikely that:so large a number of citizens should have been exempted 


rom the onerous: local duties at Athens. 


| 


Nor, as Béckh urges, could there 
ave been many Athenian kleruchs in Lesbos at the time of the Sicilian expe- 


+ 
i 
ἢ 
I 


dition, for Thucyd. mentions the Athenian settlers at other places, sc. Histiza 
and Adgina, as forming part of the expedition, but says nothing of these. Grote 
subjoins (note, vi. 352), ‘ We might push this argument further, and apply the 
same inference to an-earlier period, the eighth year of the war: (iv. 75), when 
the Mitylenzeans were so active in their ageressions upon Antandrus, and the 
other towns originally Mitylenzean possessions on the mainland.’ Cf. Clinton, 
F. H. 389. Probably they received rent as absentee landlords. On the 
ma see Dict. of Antig., which has all the necessary information from 
30ckh. 


Pop. refers to iv. 52. 


ταξάμενοι. See note 1. 99. 6. 
On the fate of Paches, see Grote vi. 553. 
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πολίσματα. 
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Cyapter LIl.—(a.) Μινώαν τὴν 
urveying officers, ~ in Arn.’s edition, s/h 


νῆσον. Itwasa peninsula 


time, and the map by the s 


it is now completely united to the mal! ilar Ῥί 1. Similar agoregza 


luvial soil have taken place on the coasts of Greece, @. 2 > MOULD 
Achelois, at the 


Spha ‘teria and the Gulf of Pylos. 


. . rm} - - A, " oa = 
Leueadian peninsula, at Thermopylez, and most pre 


Ἵ 4 4 ~ 2 ω Ἷ 
(0. ) Tous Πελοποννησίους ὅπως μη ποιωνται. Arn. makes t 
an anacolouthon, the latter clause standing for the infinitive which was to follow 


sentence ; βούλεσθαι ought to hay 


according to the original conception of the 
un infinitive, but Poppo says ‘+t follows the analogy of many other verbs, whic! 


. “ Θ 8 . ange ὦ γΩ 11 
sometimes subst itute ὕπως K.T.A., and 10 this case more readlly, because 


$0 I ‘ar off i in tl 1e sentence that the mind slide 5 into some cognate notion such a 


Krug. supplies PEE ἔχειν. αὐτόθεν is—there | 


Minoa. 
Budorum, a promontory and town 


προυθυμεῖτα. 
the spot, ΟΥ̓ rather, from the spot, AavOavorTes— 
‘ undetected.’ S itece 
Salamis over against Minoa, called in il. 94, τῆς Σαλαμῖνος τὸ ἀκρωτήριοι 
πρὸς Μέγαρα δρῶν. 

(¢.) ἑλὼ 


to say, Arn., our great resource 


y «ra. All this must be admitted to be very obscure. 


does not make anything clear by his note. 


quotes GolL., ‘ ἀπὸ Νισαίας, “on the side of Nisea,” is opposed to τὸ ἐκ 


which, considering that Nisea itself was on the 


1, 


ἡπείρου; mainland, at 


Minoa was an island shutting in on the 5. ase mic 
and W. 
abutted on this roadstead, bearing 
Minoa. 


island and meinisn’9 was 


requires e xpli anation. 
at its two extremities 
NNE. 


Now it seem 


roadstead, with of course entrances E. 
the port of Megara, 
Megara lay a mile further inland, N. or NNW. of 
entrance On the E. « Athe nian side 
narrowed and bloc ne ἃ by two moles terminating in towers, one from the 


between the 


the other from the wirebond 1 wear Niszea, so construct ted, we may infer, 
command the passage and afford means of communication from one short 


the other. Pop. asks, How do you know that this was on the E. and not 


W. of the island? We 
vestiges of works there. 


answer, because the English officers have observed 
Of the other side we hear nothing, and must col: 


clude that some natural obstructions, probably want of water (if we may Judg: 


by the appearance of the ground and modern soundings), prevent ted on this sid 


ingress into the roadstead. Nicias with engines from shipbo: "γᾶ first attack 


these two towers on the projecting moles, and thus cleared the entrance 
Now Goll. 1 


makes these words 
(and ! suppose A. agrees with him, for he says nothing) t that he went tot 


the harbour, and then ἀπετείχιζε K.T.A. 


other end or W. of the island, and there blocked up a bridge from the mall 


land by which succours from Nisza were occas! ionally thrown into the fort 


the island. But an inspection of the ground will show that suc Ἢ a bridge 


an arm of the sea would be a feat quite beyond the e ngineers of Megara; ὅδ᾽ 


secondly, if succours were thrown into Minoa from Niszea, is it not more like! 


they came by the moles and a drawbridge, which were quite near them, t 
that they went round to the other side of the bay and built 
the purpose ¢ May we therefore ng he proceed d to build a 
defence, on the side of t the mainland also, just ¢ t the 1 


way through a marsh, there was access Sor succours into the isl land ! 


P ) 
wint where, au 


a huge bridge ™ 
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¢ in the mainland the communication between the mole from the mainland 
snd Nisasa, which communication consisted of a causeway Or bridge over some 


round. 


al The reader will excuse the length of a note which deals with 
‘ffi ult point, as yet unexplaine od. 


τὺ ἐκ τῆς ἠπείρου---ου the 
6, looking from) the mainland. Cf. 1. 64. ἃ. 


CHaprer LII.—(a.) πολιορκει to Oat, equiv: alent to ὑπομένειν τὴν πολιορκίαν. 


f, ch. 109. 


heyovta—‘to ma tke the 


εἰρημένον κιτιλ. Pop. ef, v. 17. 


3, on the history. 


proposal, 1.6, to see whether they would consent to 


proposal. i Bo vA ονται. Arn. 5: ays th; γί the indicative arises 


om a blending of the dr amatic and narrative together, that is to say, the 
mood and tense employed by the speaker are coup Jed to the third person of 
I urretive composition. He also supposes that the apodosis i is sup pressed after 
βούλονται, quoting IV. 37; ἐκήρυξάν τε εἰ βούλοιντο τὰ ὅπλα παραδοῦναι καὶ σφᾶς 


αὐτοὺς ᾿Αθηναίοις ὥστε βουλεῦσαι ὅτι ἂν ἐκείνοις δοκῇ. But, as Peile remarks, 


this very passage points out the construction of the last clause to be ὥστε τούς 
τε ἀδίκους κτλ. We might indeed have expected ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἀδίκους K.T.A. 


het le 
but the clause begins as if τούς τε μὴ ἀφιέναι were to follow.’ 


3 
All the in- 
fnitives are governed by βούλονται, and τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους is the subject of 
KoAa ety, 

(b.) τούς τε ἀδίκους. Pop. considers that this re connects χρήσασθαι and 
κολάζειν, and supplies δικαστὰς before the latter verb from the preceding 
δικασταῖς. This, though somewhat harsh, is not I think more so than many 
ther things in Thucyd. τε is used because the idea implied in κολάζειν is 
1 mere epexegesis of the general notion δικασταῖς χρήσασθαι. | both being included 

try them and be merciful therein.’ In this 
way the future is not required, which seems necessary to Kriig., who makes τε 
contradictory to ὃ έ, referring to his own Gr. § 69, 16. 
—‘in the last degree of Feebleness.’ Bl. 
from later writers. 


n that of ‘ trial’— ‘for judges to 


(c.) τῷ ἀσθενεστάτιε 


quotes 
uitations 


ἐπικαλεσάμενοι. The junior 


Cal 
the middle voice—caused them to be summoned. 


student should notice the force of { 


. Λακεδαιμονίους κιτιλ. The τι 15 repeated because the Lacedzemonians 


meant to put the question as stron: oly s possible e 


‘whether they had in any 
point done any service, Arn. 0 in the second Punic war after the capture of 
Capua tl «ὙΠ Ἂ ᾿ : . 
— a the Romans asked—‘ Ecquis Campanorum bene meritus de republica 
i ni: 4 9) >. 5 / 5 . 

Romandé esset ?’ Pop. δ᾽ ἔλεγον αἰτησάμενοι--- but they 


en Pe ; " 
Died δ᾽ Ως γ Ν LY) >n1)9 907 7 i PO fs potra 44 Ὑ 2). 
ἧ / king &e., a ippene thei reply CONSUSLEH UH having 


73 
1” Peile. 


_ 

Soy ’ ae « Liwewen 7 

προτάξαντες Αστύμαχον --- ‘having appointed 
γ . 7 Ἴ 

wachus to be the ur SPoKe sman. 


ἔν, om lh: Te “." 4 
Cuarter LIIL—(a.) Τὴν μὲν παράδοσιν κτλ. 


illy best ywed upon it. 


This speech merits the 


nra which } ΠῚ ἼΔΥ ‘ . + . Α 
‘ise which has been so gener: Even Dionysius says— 


τὰς ἐν ταῖς €xta βίβλοις φερομένας τὴν Πλαταιέων δημηγορίαν τεθαύμακα τ 
UOEY ουτῶς ἕτερον, ὡς τὺ μὴ βεβασανίσθαι μηδὲ κατεπιτετηδεῦσθαι, ἀληθεῖ δέ τι; 
καὶ φυσικῳ κεκοσμῆσθαι χρώματι. τά τε γὰρ ἐνθυμήματα πάθους ἐστὶ μεστά, καὶ 


: λ ἔν δ. ἃ f, ‘ ε “29> , , ᾶ 
ἢ λέξις οὐκ ἀποστρέφουσα TAS αἀκοᾶς ἤ τε σύνθεσις everhs, καὶ τὰ σχήματα τῶν 


anes re aap YR > > - . 
τραγμάτων 101d, οὐκ ἐν ἄλλοις. Dobree conjectures ἂν ἄλλοις, 


[Bloox ΠῚ, 


but it is unnecessary, such repetitions of the prep. being quite hee 
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Some difficulty is falt about 


Pop.’s explanation is best. Hp makes 


(Pop. quotes vi. 82, and Bernhard’s Synt. p. 211.) 
the three participles in the nom. masc. 
δεξάμενοι equivalent to ἐπεὶ ἐδεξάμεθα, and prints without a comma ‘at 

_._. ‘and (when we had NOW accepted your proposal) thinking not 
place ad an the hands of any othe r judges than yourselves, as indeed We are 

ἐν is, says Krig., the 


> " ‘% . > ἕω 
that so, &c.; repeat the οὐκ ἐν ἄλλοις aiter ἐσμέν. 


" , ; , 2 λῶν lewis 
proper preposition for this sense. “We may cite περιώσθωμεν ἐν ὕμιν, XVII. 


@ έρε o@ai—carry off. for ourselves. ἀμφοτ έρ ων»---850. " just ice and 
a fair trial, in accordance with the established customs of Greece 5 
μὴ ἡμαρτήκαμεν, with the indicative, ἐεδέ we have lost, indicating the strengt! 
of the apprehension, Jelf. 

(b.) μὴ οὐ κοινοὶ ἀποβῆτε--' lest γε do not turn out fair (impartial) 
See Theophrastus 


, ‘ . i Ξ ' 
judges.’ κοινός, α man who 18 as much on one side as the other. 


Περὶ ᾿Αρεσκείας. Καὶ παρακληθεὶς πρὸς δίαιταν μὴ μόνον ᾧ πάρεστι βούλεσθαι 
ἀρέσκειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ ἀντιδίκῳ, ἵνα κοινὸς εἶναι δοκῇ. Cf. ‘ gequus.’ 

(c.) rpokaTnyopias gg « CWEPOTNMA—NO bill of indictment. Her 
we have both the genitive and accusative absolute without any perceptible dis- 
tinction in meaning. Elmsley’s rule therefore (Herac. 693) that the gen. 
denotes the existence of a fact, the accusative absolute some one’s impression 
about it, is not of universal application. προ- is pleonastic. See 1. : 3. d. 
Peile. Pop. supposes that as βραχὺ ὃν is frequently used impersonally (Matth. 
564; Rost, 131. 4), ‘t retained the same case when connected, as happened 
here, with a noun—just as we find δόξαν τἀῦτα, and the like. 

(d.) eimovTas τι xiv duveverv— having said something to run the risk, 
i.e. not to run the risk before we have said something (without having said) 1 
our favour. Similar is the expression (i, 20) βουλόμενοι δράσαντές τι καὶ κιν- 
δυνεῦσαι, where see note. 

(e.) ὁ μὴ ῥηθεὶς λόγος, equivalent by a very common idiom to τὸ μὴ 


γ 


ῥηθῆναι λόγον. Cf. il. 100. ᾿ The fact of its having heen omitted to he sport ! 


might afford ground for self-accusation, that, viz., had it been uttered, it wot 
have saved us.’ 


δέδιμεν mookaTayvovTes—* We apprehend 


. . . . ay shat 
mot 80 much lest, having heforehand passed qudgme nt against our merits tl 
they are inferior to your own, ye make it (i.e. the fact) a ground of complaint; 


hut rather lest, while you are gratifying others (i.e. for the gratification oJ), ¥ 


should be brought to a trial already de cided against us. So we must translate the 
passage if φέροντες χάριν be ineapable of standing with the subject of καθιστά. 
μεθα. 1 confess that, although Arn., Pop., and 6611. dissent, I cannot eonsider 
it pr ves that φέροντες χάριν may not mean, as We Say, 6 hy ing made the vi hicles 
If the orator had merely meant to say χαριζόμενοι, hi would not 
The fact that it 1s 
uncommon seems to imply that the ordinary meaning ‘3 not intended, other 
jolent disruption of the nominative φέροντα 


of a favour. 
have gone out of his way to select an unusual expression. 


wise we have to account for the 
from its natural adjunct καθιστώμεθα, and this at best can only be done awk 
wardly. ‘The words ἄλλοις χάριν φέροντες are inserted, like φθασάσης 7 

δευτέρας in c. 49, apart from the rest of the sentence, as a mere epexegesis Οἱ 


the μή, i.e. here, of the manner 1n which the thing apprehended was likel} 


to happen.’—Peile. 
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Cuarer LIV.—(a.) ἃ ἔχομεν δίκαια, See note, xliv. πρὺς τὰ 
διάφορα --- our claims of justice against the animosity of the Thebans and towards 
you,’ —Arn. He does not quote any similar cases. Pop. refers to i. 38. But 
neither in that sentence—otre πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλου, οὔτε ἐς ἡμᾶς τοιοίδε εἰσὶν ----ἶϑ 
there any such contrast of the prepositions ; nor in the és τὰ πράγματα---πρὸς 
τοὺς λόγους found in the opening sentence of the third Olynthiac. Besides, τὰ 
διάφορα does not mean ‘ the animosity of the Thebans, but ‘ our points of differ- 
nce with the Thebans, ‘our quarrel, ὅτε. I do not therefore think that Arn.’s 
But from another passage of Demosthenes, p. 113. 11. 
(Brenii), εἰς Φωκέας ws πρὸς συμμάχους ἐπορεύετο, We may, perhaps, conclude 
that πρὸς denotes a more particular and immediate reference, and this agrees 
with the present instance. 


distinct ion is t enable. 


(b.) φίλους δὲ voulCovras—for εἰ δὲ φίλους ἡμᾶς νομίζετε. Another 

1e desire to vary the form of statement in the second clause, 

extending even to anacolouthon. ξυνεπιθέμενοι--- joining you im the 
attack against.’ 

This is an oratorical statement natural under the 

We learn from Herod. viii. 50 that the Thespians did so also. 


(c.) μόνοι Βοιωτῶν. 
ircumstances. 
And Pop. quotes Pausan. 1x. 32. 4, 88 assertion to the same effect concerning 
the Haliartians. 

(d.) περιέστη--- when very great alarm encompassed Sparta.’ Poppo quotes 
κίνδυνος καὶ φόβος περιέστη τὴν πόλιν, Dem. De Cor. ὃ 195, and Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 79, ‘ circumsteterat civilem metus .᾽ add περιειστήκει, Vill. 1. 

According to Pop. the gen. of the object after φόβος, ‘ about 
the Helots when they revolted and established themselves in Ithome.” There 
seems, however, no objection to making ἀποστάντων the gen. absolute, ‘ wpon 


ἀποστάντων. 


occasion of the revolt, &c.; and Peile judges this more proper, owing to the 
absence of the article before φόβος. 
three Messenian wars. 


There are said to have been 
The first from B.c. 743 to the capture of Ithome, B.c. 
724. The second from B.c. 685 to the taking of Ira, B.c.671. The third (that 
mentioned here) from B.c. 465, Ol. 78. 4, to B.C. 455. Diodorus places the 
earthquake Olymp. 77: 4- 


See 1. IOI. 


(..) ἡμῶν αὐτῶν. Arn. rightly notices the emphasis. ‘ Our own citizens, 


sc, not allies and contingents such as you are in the habit of sending. Cf. il. 
39, IV. 34. 


Cuarrer LV.—(a.) ἐκπρεπέστερον, cf. 1. 383— nothing out of the way, 
‘nothing remarkable or extraordinary, ‘unseemly. On the fact cf. Herod. vi. 
108. amwkyverte—shrunk back. 

(b.) ἄλλως τε καὶ ods εὖ παθών τις K.T.A. This formula seems to be 
one of those found in most languages, where a man takes his own particular 
case, and throwing it into general language, endeavours so to gain for it the 
So the 


French use ‘on,’ the Germans ‘man, and we ourselves ‘a man, or ‘one. It 


sanction of some general principle which it is supposed to imply. 


is true that a German author (Muersch. de rebus Plateens. pp. 67-69) has 
taken three pages to say this, but I do not think after all he has said any more. 
Tr.—‘ and to give them up now became dishonourable, especially in the case of 
persons whom a man, after receiving kind treatment, and at his own entreaty 
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too, has called in to be allies, and received from them the rights of citizenship; lave been τῷ αὐτίκα ὑμῶν τε χρησίμῳ καὶ ἐκείνων πολεμίῳ, but there was ἃ 
D.’s version fails to express this. τὰ wmapayyeAA dpe va—present xason for placing in immediate connection ὑμῶν .. - ἐκείνων, the two parties 
participle—‘ orders as they were given.’ shone object was the same, though in one case from motives of expediency, 
(c.) πολιτείας μετέλαβεν. Some confusion has arisen among historical athe other of revenge. —Peile. This seems correct with regard to the non- 
writers from the fact that the Platzans were twice admitted to rights of citi- transposition of τε. Yet it is hard to understand how the interests of one 
zenship at Athens. The first occasion was that here mentioned, when they party and the hostility of the other could be spoken of as the same thing, how- 
received ἰσοπολιτεία. This included, according to Arn., the right of inter- ver much they tended to the same object. The peculiar position of τε apperrs 
marriage, as well as that of purchasing and inheriting Jand in Attica, but not tp indicate only that τῷ παραυτίκα belongs to both ‘ your immediate interest, 
that of voting, or eligibility to offices of state. He compares the modified nd ‘their immediate hostility ’—se. both motives for the moment being more 
᾿ citizenship enjoyed by the Ceerites, and the other peoples, those of weent than they would afterw: ards be. Pop. objects to taking Ampeave as the 
eg. and Velitre, connected with early Rome, on which see Nieb. mnalogy of the English ve rb ‘to take,’ points out, and seems tot hink the diffi- 
ii. 41. But after the cruel eapturt of their city the Plateans were admitted to ulty insoluble. But are we not ae by such expressions as ἐν ὅρῳ 
ἃ more intimate civil relationship—that is to say, they were considered eligibl λαβεῖν, ‘to define? ἐν τύπῳ λαβεῖν, ‘to sketch? and the like? See Aristot. 
to all offices except the archonship, ind certain family hereditary priesthoods sassim, and Theophrastus, cap. 1.» or tr. ‘form your conception of justice. 
There was, however, a restriction as to re sidence. See the words of the decree, Others compare ii. 42, lil. 38. Kriio. reads moAeulws—in a hostile way, like 
Demosthenes κατὰ Neaipas—sc. LN ἐξέστω μὴ εὑρομένῳ παρὰ τοῦ δήμου τοί emies, which is certainly simple, and rood. Cf. δικαίως infra. 


ν 


᾿Αθηναίων. (d.) εἰ ἄρα ἡμάρτηται---ἰ Ὁ as it seems you are to assume that we did 


ῃ 


(d.) ée=ny eto @e—properly, "t ead the way in der that ¢ ther. 101} ire ng. Cf. xlvil. 
I 


follow ;’ hence its various meanings—as ‘preire verbis,’ to instruct Ὁ) iving ,.) of μὴ τὰ ξύμφορα. .. abrots—al. αὐτοῖς. Arn., Pop., and Goll. 
out words to be repeated. See Liddell and Scott. Here then it may be in th seem to decide upon the first—‘% ntriguing im safety (cf. i. 56) what was expe- 
primary sense, ‘sé? the example and expect us to follow the lead,’ or the secon lent for themselves with reference to the invas ion’ Peile prefers the latter, 
dary, ‘school us todo.” Yet perhaps ‘+ is best after all to refer it to th making αὐτοῖς refer to τῇ Ξέρξου Suvduer—‘ those who did not, in security them- 
ἡγεμονία of Sparta, &e.—* which you wm your character of hegemones cause yo elves, negotiate unde rhand what was conducive to them (the Persians) for their 
allies todo? Cf. 1. 74. vasion. ἀσφαλείᾳ is equivalent to δι ἀσφαλείας, and τ we may see from it 
how adverbs were originally the dat tives of nouns. Cf. 111. 82. Kriig. unites 
Cuaprer LVI.—(a.) τὸ τελευταῖον . « - δ᾽ ἅπερ. Ῥορ., holding th εὐτοῖς with πράσσοντες rather than with ξύμφορα, πων πρὸς τὴν ἔφοδον--- 
plural to be inadmissible, would read ὅπερ. Goll. compares ἢ ἐν οἷς after ἄλλο ith a view to the barbaric invasion. 
τι. XXXVili. But the phrase ἄλλο τι May be considered as inclusive of a piura! (f.) τιμηθέντες ἐς ze ἀκ ἐνθα: They received the ἀριστεῖα acc cording to 
notion. τὸ TeA. is the accusative after ξύνιστε. the statement of Plutarch (in Vitd Aristid.), v which there seems some reason for 
(b.) ἱερομηνίᾳ, not certainly equivalent to νουμηνία, the regular Τῆι thly oubting, as from the ac τὰς of Herodotus we should infer that this honour 
festival, for, as Pop. remarks, τελευτῶντος TOU μηνός, 11. 3, is said of daybreal was paid to the Spartans. Grote, V. 254. ἐπὶ τοῖς avtots—for 
on the day after the Theban inroad. There fore fepounvia seems to have been the very same conduct. 


a generic term, including νουμηνία and every other ‘ holyday’ i he mont! (g.) καὶ τὸ ξύμφερον μὴ ἄλλο τι νομίσαι. Arn. translates—‘ and we 
Pop. refers to Buttmann’s excellent glossary to tl 


, 


ἑορτή----' ipsum solenne, ‘a festival ;’ fepounvla— dies sole mnis, ‘the day © f brave and faithful allies, while we take care of whatever our immediate 


* 7? 1 ) y> . σ΄ 
18 Mi 2dias, wit xp 095 should hold ἐξ as our re al interest to ré tain an ever-€ nduring sense of the services 


festival.’ Arn. quotes Schol. Pind. Nem. iii. 4: ‘ep yenviacs αἱ ἐν τῷ μηνὶ vantage may seem to call for? This is elegant, as Arn.’s versions always 
ἱεραὶ ἡμέραι. eaTradkauBavorras—pres. particip.—* Ww vile am th re, Yet it appears doubly def fective, (1) in ignoring the skilful manner in 
t of occupying.’ which the language slides into that of general principles, and (2) in ἃ 
(c.) εἰ yap τῷ αὐτίκα χρησίμῳ ὑμῶν τε καὶ ἐκείνων τῷ πολεμίῳ faulty rendering of the well-known collocation, βέβαιον τὴν χάριν, which 
‘The τε is not out of its proper place, as Arnold seems to think, here or in i. 49. is, of course, not ‘an enduring sense, but one ’s sense enduring. Peile 
Nay, had it been as he eerie τῷ τε αὐτίκα χρησίμῳ ὑμῶν καὶ ἐκείνων πολεμίῳ, translates the whole—‘ and yet men ought to be seen uniformly holding 7 the same 
we must have had the a rticle veated | fore ἐκείνων, and the meaning would Ι inion of the same prince ipl 8 of conduct , and to consider their own interest to 
have been very different—“ bof r y your present advantage, and by their hos he no other than (the interest of) their brave allies, viz. so long as these have the 
tility” (cf. 64. sub fin. τὸν ju. τε «.7.A.). Whereas the use of τε καὶ here 18 grateful acknowledgment of their good conduct t always warranted unto them, 
to connect both χρησίμῳ ὑμῶν and ἐκείνων πολεμίῳ with τῷ αὐτίκα, and we may it the same time that that which on any occasion may be our immediate interest is 
translate, ‘for if you mean to form your notions of (or, as we familiarly us : cured? He therefore understands τὸ ξυμφέρον again before τῶν ξυμμάχων. 
the word, “take ”) justice by what is at this moment at once your interest, and This looks improbable; is it not gen. after τοῖς ἄγαθοῖς ?—not to think that 


their unkindly feeling towards us.” Strictly speaking the arranj gement shoul expediency or good policy consists in anything else than in this, when viz. men 
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retain their gratitude to the good among their allies as something permanent 
while at the same time in any Case our own immediate interest (ἡμῖν, identifying 
themselves by a common expedient with those whom they advise) 8 secured, 
κἂν τὸ παραυτίκα που μὴ ὠφέλιμον 
This is 


very plausible, but ΤΙ cannot help thinking that the speaker in this case would 


Donaldson adopts the conjecture of Dobree : 
καθιστῆται---᾿ eve though expediency be for the moment against it.’ 


] y on " i . ~ . 

hardly have used so strong an expression as καθιστῆται, i.e. they would hardly 
have admitted that a case of expediency had been actually established against 
them. The language 1s vague on purpose, hecause, as Peile properly remarks, 
they dared not, for fear of giving offence, openly assert that the Lacedzemonians 
had been oulity in this respect. They accordingly put the proposition in as 


general terms as possible. Heilmann’s conjecture ἔχουσι (dat. plur.) is neat and 


ingenious but unnecessary ; 50 also is ot ἂν suggested Ἦν Krug. for ὅταν. 


Dr. Donaldson 
has selected this passage as an ‘Illustration of his tertiary predicates (Gr. Gr. 
§ 493). 
— this judgment which you will give, will not be unknown 


Cuapter LVII.—(a.) οὐ γὰρ ἀφανῇ κρινεῖτε K.T.A. 


ἀφανῆ and μεμπτῶν are, he says, tertiary predicates ; and he translates 
: for you the judges 
are praised, and we the partie 8 are free from reproach.’ The whole matter has 
been elsewhere discussed. I can only observe here that the above version 
seems to me to ignore the force of οὐδὲ and to detach ἐπαινούμενοι from its 
place, being as itis an adjunct of the subject, and not a predicate. Translate— 
‘ for it is not in a corner that you will de cide this trial, hut as men of reputation 
CcoOnceE TNING us who are née ither on our parts di spicable (1.6. insignificant ν : 

ποῦ a simple assertion, 4 


notes i. 36. a., 49- d. ἐπαινούμενοι 


are praised, but ‘ men of repute, as distinct from ἀφανεῖς. κοινοῖ 
—se. at Olympia and Delphi. 

(d.) Λακεδαιμο νίου-ς--- Θηβαίους“ K.T.A. ‘The names of nations are some- 
times used in Greek without the article, when they are intended to convey the 
notion of some well-known points ‘1 the national character.’—Arn. But it is 


giving a false impression to confine this to the names of nations. It is part Οἱ 


a general idiom, the absence of the article in Greek producing the same effect 
as the introduction of the indefinite article α in English—i.e. some reason for 
what follows, or some particular condition of its predication, is thereby sug- 
gested. To this idiom may be referred the varying use of the participle with and 
without the article. Thus, Soph. Edip. Tyr. 1175; τεκοῦσα (sine articulo) TAN 
Render, ‘ 1 will seeii 
a hard thing for Lacedzemonians (who are bound by such sacred obligations 


defend it) to sack Platea: and that... you should blot out their names fi 


μων; is equivalent to—‘ what! a mother her own child 1" 


Thebans’ (who were such well-known traitors to the cause). Compare ὡς ἐπὶ 
Λακεδαιμονίους, IV. 343 Kal τούτῳ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους, 1V. 55: and infra, περιεώσμεθε 
κιτ.λ, 

(c.) ἀπωλλύμεθα--- were Mm a fair way to be destroyed, sensu imperfect 
Arn. quotes ἐν ᾧ σαφέστατα εἶχον Ἰωνίαν οἱ πολέμιοι, Vili. 86, Add also iv. 3 
ἠπείγοντο és Kepxtpay— were for hastening to Corcyra. The speakers refer 
the period after the battles of Thermopylz and Artemisium when their tow 
was burnt, and they with the Thespians took refuge in Peloponnesus (Herodotus 
vill. 5°). 
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(d.) θανάτου K ρίνεσθαι---" pul upon trial for our lives.’ The gen. occurs 
fer judicial verbs of prosecution and sentencing : αἰτιᾶσθαι, διώκειν, ἐπεξιέναι; 
Cf. κρίνεσθαι ἀσεβείας, Xen. Cyr. i. 27; Jelf, § 501; 


ἐσάγειν, γράφεσθαι, ὅτο. 
Just as, in Latin, erimen is understood, and so 


Yatth. § 370; Rost, 109. 4- δ. 

produces & genitive after such verbs, we may here understand ζημία, 
τεριεώσμεθα ἐκ πάντων πλαταιῇ:--- thrust aside by all—all round— 
Krig. ef. Arist. Pol. v. 5. το, γίγνονται στάσεις ἐκ τοῦ 


Plateans though we be.’ 
ἀτιμώρητοι 


- ε ΓΙ c 5s ¢€ /, 7 3 a > / > ~ 

τεριωθεῖσθαι ETEPOUS dp ἐτέρων τῶν ἐν τῇ ολιγαρχὶᾳᾷ αὕτων. 
with 9 7 ν re ’ 4 2 ) ς “ayy ones” 
‘auth none to come to our TESCUE. μόνη ἐλπὶς-- Unie Spes;, 


Livy, ΧΧΙ. 11. 

CHAPTER LVIII.—(a.) Θε ol ξυμμαχικοὶ are ‘ the gods who superintended 
the league.’ τὴν δωρεὰν K.T.A. These words contain (as Arn. 
indicates) an evident reference to δέδιμεν μὴ ἄλλοις χάριν φέροντε---' ask back 
of them the gift they have asked from you, our lives. lit. not to kill those (=such 
Peile well points out the difference between this 


men as) it becomes you not. 
Krug 
Ὁ" 


and obs οὐ mpemer— US whom it becomes you not to kill’? See i. 40. 
prints this interpretation with a note of admiration, as if to ridicule it ; though 
I confess I cannot see the absurdity, and it is quite in Thuc’s manner. Kruger, 
vith the Scholiast, makes ἀνταπαιτῆσαι follow ἀξιοῦμεν---ἰτῦ6 claim from 
you, as a return for our merits, that they should not, &e. σώφρονα 
χάριν--- fair and honourable gratitude, se. from us, because you have acted 
justly ; opposed to αἰσχρὰν χάριν--- disgraceful and dishonourable gratitude,’ sc. 
from the Thebans, for complying with their base request. κακίαν 1s ‘a 
character for baseness, as in lxi. Krig. notes similar uses of δυσσεβείαν (Soph. 
Ant, 924), κάλλος (Eur. Hel. 1097), ῥᾳθυμία (Kur. Med. 218). Cf. 1. 33: ἃ. 
(b.) καὶ 1 povoouyTes— et nobis prospicientes ; καὶ ei quod post ὥστε par- 
ticulam positum est, respondet.’—Pop. 
(c.) ἀποβλέψατε γὰρ ἐς πατέρων K.T.A. 
presses a particular and admiring attention, as it implies turning the eyes from 
Cf, ἐνθυμῇ, ὡς 


The verb here employed ex- 


(amd) all other objects in order to fix them upon the one given. 
ἀποβλέπουσιν εἴς σε οἱ ἄνθρωποι (Theophrast. Ch, ii.), and the instances collected 
by Sheppard ad loc. 

(d.) ἐσθήμασι. The word is poetic, says Krug. It appears that Plutarch 
(Vit. Arist.) when speaking of these annual offerings makes no mention of 
vestments. Bl. therefore conjectures ἑστιάμασι. ‘ Perhaps in Plutarch’s time 
poverty had induced the Plateans to drop this part of the ceremony’ (Thirl- 
wall, ii. 393). Arn. believes ‘that clothing was offered in the same supersti- 
tious feeling which prompted offerings of meat and drink; as if the dead were 
cold in their disembodied state, and still required those reliefs to the necessities 
of human nature which they had needed when alive. Cf. that wild story, 
Herod. v. 92. There were two separate festivals: (1) The ᾿Ελευθέρια, on the 
4th of Boedromion (the day of the battle), celebrated every fifth year. 

The annual commemoration on the 16th of Mzmakterion. See Grote, Υ. 


(e.) ξύμμαχοι δὲ 5palxpors— allies, to their old comrades in arms. 


τοιυύτοις, sc. φιλίοιΞ---ἃ species of πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον. 
(f.) παρὰ τοῖς αὐθένται5---ἰ among those who lifted their hand against 
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ε΄. eee Σὺν" i 3 1: . ρα ; . 
their own kindred’—such is the peculiar meaning Οἵ t'10se compounds of αὐτός 


I 


Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 120. 


(q.) a@Ttmous γερῶν-- Ἰ.6. ἄνευ riyjs—without the honour of t 


ἢ 


- 


ἡ 5 ἕῳ ᾿ ᾿ , > ᾿ ᾿ = 

Cf. avroddixros, avToKTovos, ZEsch. | ss; αὐτόχειρ, Soph. Ant 
7 
k 


1175; αὐθέντης, Esch. Bum. 212. 


Krig. quotes ἄτιμος τιμῆς Twos, Plato, Leg. 774 B; and τοῦ συμβουλεύειν, Den 
All the grammars notice the idiom. 
ἐρημοῦτε. Some have supposed this to be 
fatthie, Gr. Gr. ὃ 181. 2, and Buttmann in his larger Gr. 
present 15 occasionally united with the future, as in ii. 44, lV. 10. 
(h.) θυσίας τὰς πατρίου. These are the sacrifices t 
mentioned. Pop. points out that we must translate—‘ take from 
them. the sacrifices, &c.; not, as Fort. has it. ‘remove the sacred ἢ 
fc. of the founds rs” because it is not forbidden in respect οἱ 
founders, but as an enormity under any circumstances ; and besides we should 
have had ἀφαιρήσεσθε τῶν εἱσαμένων Kal κτισάντων. These words do not 
1 think, imply anything different, nor do they, as Bloomfield supposes, rete! 


one to ἱερὰ and the other to θυσίας. Pop. justly remarks that the first 


an old-fashioned word, the second is added to explain it, and give weigh 
the expression. Somewhat similarly we have ‘acknowledge and cont ss,’ 
and wickednesses,’ &c. in our Liturgy. There is authority for ἑσαμένων, whi 


Kric. thinks right, and ἑσσαμένων. See Buttmann, Gr. Gr. in voce. 


CHaprer LLX.—(d.) οἴκτῳ σώφρονι AaBdvras—cf. ὄψει λαβεῖν, ΧΧΧΥ 
Pop., as might be expected (cf. lv. b.), explains this—eloactat 
λαβόντας (αὐτὸν. 50. οἶκτονῚ ‘ spare Us in pity, having taken it upon us. 
not quite clear, however, that it may not mean λαβόντας (nmas)—' 
mr case with a wise commiseration ἢ 


os Ἂ ri . 7 ᾿ . ἢ 
estimated or it may be—‘ having t 


» your friendship, &e. Before φείσασθαι understand ἔστι δὲ τῆς δόξης 
(b.) ἀστάθμητον (cf. Ar. Aves, 179) +s literally, ‘ incapable of being wei 
and estimated in the scales’ —‘ he yond the powe γ of calculation.’ 
ξυμφορᾶς is only a more cveneral and abstract way of saying 
Arn. renders—‘ the nature of misfortune. Arn. compares T 
Add τὸ τῆς τὐχής, τ΄. 7 εἰν 


1201, 


5 \ ; ; ; ᾽ -" 
ἐγὼ φράσαιμ᾽ ἄν, εἰ τὸ τωνὸ 


/ 4 ¢ “᾿ ε , -. A” ry 1 
(c.) nMEtS TE, ὡς TpPETOV rapado08n ναι. The arrangem: nt of tn 


Hermann boldly strikes out 


words has excited great controversy. 
Poppo (ed. maj.) says the ὁ nstruction is αἰτούμεθα μὴ γενέσθαι 
παραδοθῆναι, and that all the intervening clauses ought to have been expr‘ 
by participles, but that by an anacolouthon we have γιγνόμεθα for γιγνόμενοι ὃ 
ἐπικαλούμεθα for ἐπικαλούμενοι. In his small edition he is content to say - 
verba finita αἰτούμεθα, ἱκέται γιγνόμεθα et ἐπικαλούμεθα inter se coheerere 
ambo participia ἐπιβοώμενον et προφερόμενοι et inter se et cum 
copulanda esse. Goll. explains: αἰτούμεθα ὑμᾶς πεῖσαι τάδε--- αἰτούμεθα ὑμᾶς 
ἀμνημονεῖν---ἰκέται γίγνομεθα καὶ ἐπικαλούμεθα μὴ γενέσθαι, μηδὲ παραδοθῆναι 


nN 


Of this Arn. approves. It may be presumptuous to suggest anything agai. 


such authority, but is it not possible to explain the whole simply by asyndet n! 


πρὸς ὃ t—* and besides.’ 


| ny) efa 
1} 100 αἰτυὺμ 5 
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-fioure eminently natural in the agitated language of men pleading for their 
ives. Thus: place a colon after τάδε and translate—‘ we entreat you, invoking 
lit. erywng aloud to) the gods worshipped at the same altar, and those common to 
all Greece, to allow us to persuade you i this matter ; pleading the oaths which 


» forefathers swore never to forget, we put ourselves in the position of sup- 


pli mts to you by their tombs, and an voke the INENLOTY of thosé who sleep there, 


that we may never be reduced beneath the power of Thebans, nor that we who were 
heir be st frie nds should be delivered over to the mercy of their and our bitterest 
memies’ The only possible objection is that ἀμνημονεῖν ought to refer to the 
existing Lacedeemonians ; but surely the heroes of Platea may reasonably be 

presented as swearing for themselves and their descendants. There is no 
reason to quarrel with κεκμηῶτας---ἃ poetic word is used on purpose; and in 
the version given I have tried to convey the plaintive and semi-poetical tone of 
the speaker. 

(d.) θεοὺς τοὺς ὁμοβωμίους. ‘ Gods who were worshipped at one and 
the same altar, from a supposed congeniality in their nature, or from a relation- 
ship subsisting between them. Here then it seems to imply those greater gods 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo—who being all supposed to be of the same 
race, might be made jointly the objects of prayer and sacrifice, while the local 
sods and heroes of particular count nies, and still more the gods of other nations, 
sould not be admitted to such an union with them.—Arn. See also his ex- 
cellent remarks, Pref. to vol. iii.; and cf. Asch. Supplices, 222, πάντων δ᾽ 
ἀνάκτων τῶνδε κοινοβωμίαν. Goll. understands it of gods to whom all Greece 
might sacrifice in common, θ. δ: Olympian Jupiter, Pythian Apollo, &c. Poppo 
alls them ‘eontubernales,’ from Cie. ad Attic. xiii. 28. 

‘Verba per’ αὐτῶν videntur vel delenda 
sc. @nBatwv).—Géll. Most persons will I 
think regard this as a specimen of Gdller’s not unusual hypercriticism. He 


(e.) mer’ αὐτῶν πράξαντεξ. 

456, vel mutanda in κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ( 
I 

objects: ‘ Chronology forbids us to believe that the speakers could have acted 

with the victors of Platea.’ As though the whole force of the rhetoric did not 

onsist in identifying al/ the parties with their ancestors, and in asserting that 

vreat doctrine of national morality, the :ninterrupted continuity of the national 

life. 

(f.) λόγου τελεὺυτ avy—the epexegesis of ὅπερ ἀναγκαῖον. Pop. considers 
the construction equivalent to that of λήγειν or παύεσθαι λόγου, and aptly quotes 
βίου τελευτᾶν, ‘to come to the end of life’ (Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7). So Thue. 111. 
See Matthie, 355; Jelf, § 514: ‘the genitive 
verbs implying an antecedent notion of something going on which has 


ἐχελεύτα τοῦ ἐπαίνου. 


παυόμενοι---' as our last word.’ 
σχίστῳ ὀλέθρῳ, λιμ ῷ. Cf. Livy xxi. 41, ‘ultimo supplicio 
humanorum, fame.’ Pop. I see quotes this, adding Liv. xxvil. 44; Sallust 
Frag. iii. 11), ‘ fame, miserrimé omnium morte ;’ and Hom. ( Od. xii. 342); λιμῷ 
δ᾽ οἴκτιστον θανέειν. αὐτοὺ ς--- of our own accord, without compulsion.’ 


ἐλευθεροῦντας (sine articulo)— while ye appear as liberators.’ 


Cuaprer 1.Χ.--πρὺς τὸν λόγον. It is not easy to see whether mpos 15 
to be connected with δείσαντες or ἐνδῶσι, nor does Poppo determine. For the 


close of the speech see Isoc. Πλαταιϊκὺς λόγυ5; p- 308, § 62. 
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Cuaprer LXI.—(a.) robs Adyous—sc. which we have demanded. 
> ) ‘ q ᾽ lla Φ " iia fh ) > Ἢ ‘ : 1 
αὐτοὶ---" they,’ here much the same in sense as οὗτοι Kal auTol— these then- 


selves also.’ 


e 
ἠτιαμένων is the gen. plur. neut. governed 


ν 


ἀπολογίαν---- beside the question, and on points concerning which not even was 


any blame hinted. So at least Pop., Arn., and Krig. Peile prefers the gen 


absolute—‘ and moreover when they were not 80 much as accused,’ 
πολλὴν τὴν ἀπολογίαν--- made their defence a protracted one, or “ spun out 
their defence.’ 

(d.) ἀντειπεῖν--- ἰο make a counter-statement.’ ἔλεγχον 
rothcacdai—‘ to make a refutation. ἔλεγχος 18 the test by which a thing 
proved to be false. The fanciful derivation ἑλεῖν ἔγχος, ‘to take up a spear’ (as 
in the trial by combat), is probably false, but it conveys well the meaning of 
the word, and impresses it on the mind. πρὸς μὲν τά, instead of 
πρὸς τὰ μέν, because τὰ μέν, τὰ δέ, would have been understood to mean, 
‘some,’ and ‘ othe rs. 
have boaste d of,’ Peile. 


(c.) ὕστερον τῆς ἄλλης Βοιωτίας. For an explanation of this see i. 12, 


ἡ τούτων δόξα---' these things which they 


This ‘ mixed population’ is said by Strabo (cf. 321) to have consisted of Hy- 
antians, Thracians, and Pelasgians. The ἄλλα χωρία were probably situated 
between the roots of Cithzron and the Euripus (Muersch. de Rep. Plat. p. 27). 

(d.) ἡγεμονεύεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν. The ἡγεμονία seems to have been a 
tolerably well-understood political relation, though it is not easy to determin 
‘ts exact nature. It probably fluctuated according to circumstances, and cer- 
tainly was not at first despotic, for we find Beotarchs with equal powers chosen 
from several cities, and without any preference to Thebes (Thue. iv. 91. 92). 
But such a precedence, as Arn. remarks, when supported. by real superiority, 
soon becomes positive supremacy. He cites Xen. / llenie. γ. 1. 32. 33. 50 
also Grote: ‘Substantially the affairs of the Confederation will be found in the 
hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban ascendency, which appears 
to have been sustained by no other feeling, except respect for superior force 
and bravery.’ —Hist. il. 394. 

(e.) παραβαίνοντες τὰ πάτρια.. This was a federation among the greater 
cities, to which the smaller were attached in a species of union, and modified 
dependence. There were annual magistrates called Beotarchs, who at the 
battle of Delium were eleven in number, but we have no means of ascertaining 
whether the number ever varied, or the mode of their election. Besides these, 
there were (at least during the Peloponnesian war) four different senates, regi 
larly consulted by the Beeotarchs on matters of importance. And finally there 
was the great Pan-Beotian festival and confederate council periodically held 


at Koroneia. See Grote (to whom the matter of this note is due), 11. 393- 


Cuaprer LXII.—(a.) διότι οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίου 5---86, μηδίσαι φαμέν, if wi 
' 3 os “- > ~ > | ; ΡῈ > ~ ; Ὕ " 
may not read ᾿Αθηναῖοι. τῇ αὐτῇ id€qg—sc. τῷ αὑτῷ τρόπῳ ( Pop.) 
—_‘on the same type, or form of conduct, i.e. making their policy assume th 
same form—casting it in precisely the same mould, See i. 149. 
ἐν οἵῳ εἴδει---50. τρόπῳ πολιτείας, ᾿ MD quo statu’ (Pop.) — mi unde 7’ what Jorn 
of polity, in what seat of political position. 


ἢ 


(b.) κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν ἰσόνομον. ‘The term ἰσόνομος relates to Ut 
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equality of all citizens with one another, as far as related to their private dis- 
putes and private injuries ; whereas under that worse form of oligarchy, which 
was called δυναστεία, those who were possessed of political power were also 
above the law in all private matters, and could oppress their fellow-citizens at 
their pleasure. Pop. believes that the words refer to an aristocracy of race, the 
members of which were ἴσοι and ὅμοιοι, or ‘peers, among themselves. 

(c.) ἐγγυτάτω τυράννου. Bloomf. remarks that τύραννος means ἃ 
tyranny, just as δῆμος means ὃ democracy. Pop. quotes Tac. Ann. vi. 42, 
‘Paucorum dominatio regiz libidini propior est.’ But we may say—‘ came 
very near to a despot,’ for came very near to having a despot. 
ὀλίγων ἀνδρῶν. See Herod. ix. 15. 86. 
_‘ it was not the state collectively, being master of its own actions, that did it.’ 


οὐκ αὐτοκράτωρ K.T.A, 


μὴ μετὰ νόμων--- when in a state of anarchy.’ 


(d.) τοὺς νόμους ἔλαβε. The period referred to is the time immediately 


following the battle of Enophyta. Seei.108. Pop. ἐν Kopwvelqa—cf.i. 113. 


Cuaprer LXIIL.—(a.) ἀξιώτεροι. When an author is subjected to such 
a strict anatomy of style and matter as Thucydides has been, it is not surprising 
to find occasional difficulties as to his language raised by higher criticism. 
Under ordinary circumstances few people would stumble over this word, or 
hesitate to believe that it refers to the accusations brought in the last speech 
against the Thebans; of which, and of the punishment which they imply, they 
now assert their adversaries to be more deserving than themselves. Yet one 
editor (Valla) interprets, ‘ ye are more worthy of punishment’ (sc. than of com- 
miseration or pardon); and Pop. suggests ἀξιώτατοι. The stumbling-block of 
both is the foregoing statement of the Thebans (Ixii.), οὐδ᾽ ἄξιον αὐτῇ ὀνειδίσαι 
ὧν μὴ μετὰ νόμων ἥμαρτεν. But ἀξιώτεροι implies no admission of guilt upon 
the part of the Thebans. 
interpretation without suggesting another. 

(b.) τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ τιμωρίᾳ. The pronoun for the genitive of the object— 
‘for our punishment,’ 1. 6. for the sake of punishing us. Cf. of, πάτερ, προμηθίᾳ 
(Soph. Edip. Col. 333), ‘with foresight for thee ν᾽ αἱ ὑμέτεραι ἐλπίδες, Thue. i. 
There does not seem any authority for 


Kriig. merely remarks upon the harshness of Valla’s 


69 (Arn.), and τὸ ἡμέτερον δέος, i. 77. 
making τιμωρία τινὸς =aid or assistance rendered against a person. 

(c.) ἐπάγεσθαι. The common reading is ὑπάγεσθαι, which was adopted by 
Pop. He now follows Arn. in reading ἐπάγεσθαι as more apt to denote what is 
meant, and as more generally employed by Thucydides. ὑπάρχόν 

Krig. cf. i. 124. ἃ. 
See, with Kriig., vi. 54. 6. 
« κατὰ addito intendendi quedam vis videtur con- 

of downright derived from its idea 
A real though not obvious parallel 


¢ - ᾽ , U 
γε ὑμῖν, ice. τὸ μὴ ξυνεπίιέναι. προσήγεσθε 
—‘ were driven to anything. 


(d.) καταπροδοῦναι. 


is found in Ain. ii. 290, ‘ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ οἷς ξυνωμόσατε. 
See 1. 71, and il. 72. 

(c.) καίτοι τὰς ὁμοίας χάριτας. ‘The stress of this obscurely expressed 
sentence, which is well explained by Arnold, is upon τὰς ὁμοίας; and μὴ 
ἀντιδιδόναι, as its position seems to indicate, must be connected both with 


what follows and what precedes. It is surprising, however, that we have not 
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μᾶλλον ἢ ov here, where the negative is so much needed, as in li. 62, and iii, 
36. Translate- -and yet the not re turning homoge neous acts of kindness (1.6 
such as can be returned under the same circumstances under which they wer 
eceived) is disgraceful rather than (the not returning) such as became du 
indeed, im the first instance, without any inf? ingement of justice, but arein a wa 
to be so discharged as to lead us to injustice. Cf. St. Paul, Romans x. Io, 
καρδίᾳ γὰρ πιστεύεται εἰς δικαιοσύνην" στόματι δὲ ὁμολογεῖται εἰς σωτηρίαν : and 
xiv. sub finem, ἐξηλέγχθη és τὸ ἀληθές.᾽--- Ῥ6 116. On the force of the present 
participle ἀποδιδομένας as above given, cf. supra, and add οἱ ἀπολλύμενοι, 
τοὺς σωζομένους, in the New Testament, and Esch. Aq. 803, θράσος ἀκούσιον 
ἀνδράσι θνήσκουσι κομίζων---- to men in a way τὸ perish, Arn. 
Cic. de 
bono non licet (αἰσχρόν), modo id facere possit sine injuria (τὰς ὁμοία: 


compares 
A 
Officiis, i. 15, ‘Non reddere beneficium (μὴ ἀντιδιδόναι χάριν) vir 


χάριτα) But ‘f it can only be returned ‘cum ipjuria (ἐ5 ἀδικίαν ἀποδι- 
Λ, ὃ ν᾿ Α : a , d : A ᾿ 

Souevas), then the not returning it (μὴ ἀντιδιδόναι) is allowable in ἃ good man 
(οὐκ αἰσχρόν). The argument runs, ‘Granted it is disgraceful not to return a 


but it is more disgraceful not to return such favours as can be re- 


favour ; 


turned upon equal terms,—such, that is to say, as ye owed to the Greeks at 
ἱ 


ἸΆγρ,-ῦδη not to return those which can only be repaid with unjust results, 
such, that is to say, as ye may be supposed to owe to Athens.’ 

the Greeks inverted the way in which we should put an argument or statement 
fur we should probably have said, ‘It is less unbecoming to shrink from re- 
turning favours, when such return would produce a wrong, than to fail 


Ἰ 


returning those which we can fairly repay. Or it may be possible that n 


allusion is intended to the general benefits which the whole confederation 
bestowed upon Platzea ; and the meaning implied is, ‘what men have to gu 
arainst is the not returning homogeneous favours ; they need not guard against 


returning suc &c. Real ingratitude consists in failing to return the first, 


not in refusing the second. Kriig. I perceive does not take this view, 


- 70 

asserts that the words can only have a meaning which in their present form 
cannot be got out of them, i.e. according to his version—‘Not to return a lih 
aratitude (i.e. like the favour received) is less unbecoming than to return th 

vhich indeed became due with justice, but if repaid must contribute to UN) USL 


, 


dealings. 

Cuarrer LXIV.—(a.) ὑμεῖς δέ. δὴ has been conjectured, and not 
reasonably. But Pop. explains this as δὲ in apodosi, supplying δῆλον ἐποιήσατε 
οὐ μηδίσαντες. Peile says—‘ Supply οὐκ ἐμηδίσατε, not however from μηδί- 
σαντες. but from the οὐκ ἐμήδισαν which is of necessity to be supplied ait 
τι οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ---ὶ whereas you did not Me dise from “ἀν ὦ δῶ 
Athenians did, and th refore only [it is implied] to oppose the Medes. 

(ὁ.) ἀφ᾽ ὧν. Kiuhner, when speaking of the attraction of relative and 
cedent, says on this passage: " The attraction is seldom brought about by the 
repetition of a preposition with the relative as in Thue. 111. 64. Either am 
τούτων should have been omitted, or ἀφ᾽ ὧν been merely &: as the sense is— 
He compares 


‘to draw profit from those things wm which they have been brave ἡ 
Demosth. p. 95. 21; Herod. iil. 31. But may it not be a mere rhetorte 


repetition t—' but now ye claim, J roi circumstances wherein by reason 07 0 
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men ye showed bravery, from these (ye claim) to receive a benefit for yourselves.’ 
This, too, agrees better with both the passages quoted. 
(c.) τούτοις ξυναγωνίζεσθε---' go on with the alliance as you have thought 


fit to begin it—go through the struggle with them. ‘The force of the present 


imperative 18 pergite eorum esse socti—-permanete in horum partibus.’—Pop. 
ix αὐτῇ --- in consideration thereof. 

(d.) καὶ ἄλλους τινάς. Reference cannot be made to the Thessalian 
expedition of the Athenians (Thue. 1. 111), or the battle of Coronea (i. 113), in 
ghich Meursius not unreasonably supposes that the Platzans took part, for 
neither the Thessalians nor the Beeotian exiles were ever allies of the Platzans. 
Nor again can we with any propriety refer the words to the case of the Phocians 
and Opuntian Locrians, for they undoubtedly fought in the Persian ranks at the 
battle of Plateea (Herod. ix. 31). It is better to understand the words of the 
Eubceeans, for they formed part of the army of Pausanias (Herod. ix. 18), and most 
probably the Platzeans were summoned by Pericles to take part in the expedi- 
tion against them, which was said to have been made στρατιᾷ ᾿Αθηναίων (1. 114). 
Perhaps also the Naxians are meant (i. 98), who, though not expressly men- 
tioned by Herodotus, probably fought on the side of the Greeks at Platea 
(Thirlwall, ch. xvi. p. 345). It is less likely that the Thebans should have 
referred to the Thasians, Samians, or Byzantians, who could not be described 
as allies of Plateea in the Persian war. Poppo. 
(4.) οὐκ ἐδέχεσθε. Pop. thinks that the imperfect is used because the 
transaction was a prolonged one, and heralds were sent backwards and forwards 
several times; or perhaps it is, ‘ were not for accepting,’ showed no symptoms of 
accepting, and never have accepted. 

(f.) προὔθεσθε--- ostentatiously made a pretext of your virtues for their 


destruction’ (cf. with Krug. πένθος μέγα προεθήκαντο, Her. vi. 21) On ἐπὶ 


denoting the purpose or tendency of an act (= with a view to the harm of ), see 
Jelf, § 634, 2. 


οὐ προσήκοντα K.7.A.— the good traits which ye 
then exhibited ye have now shown not to be your own [your real attributes, cf. 
67. b.], but what your nature was ever aiming at, has been tested, and brought 
ut in the process unto truth (or, your real character and designs have been 
usted, and the truth brought out about them).’ 
result accomplished by the process described in the preceding verb; so in the 


és used thus seems to denote the 
common phrase τελευτᾶν ἔς τι. Cf. lxiii. εἰς ἀδικίαν. 

(g.) ἄδικον ὁδὸν ἰόντων ---ψὲ have gone along with the Athenians as 
Pop. refers to Matth. § 409 ; Rost, 
Cf. Arist. Aves 42, τόνδε τὸν βάδον βαδίζομεν =‘ gang this gait.’ 


they walked in the ways of injustice.’ 
104. 3. ἃ. 

Cuarrrr LXV.—(a.) ἑερομηνίαις. ‘It would seem by the plural form of 
the word that the festival during which the Thebans entered, whatever it was, 
was one of several days’ duration.’—Arn. The plural is, I believe, to be 
accounted for upon a principle which I have elsewhere illustrated. The Greeks 
employed what may be called an indefinite plural when they wished to express 
an idea in an abstract and general manner without limitation to any individual 
. we often effect the same thing by 


instance or special circumstance. In Eng’ 


the use of the indefinite article ‘a’ or ‘an.’ A few examples are necessary to 
make the matter clear. μέσαι νύκτες (Herod. viii. 76, Xen. Anab. i. 7. 1) 


Z 
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means ‘ midnight, when nights in general are at the middle, not the middle of 
any particular night. Again, xorrat means ‘ hedtime’—the general time of 
retiring to rest, not the customary hour of any specified individual. Cf. κοίτας 
(‘a night's lodging’) ματεύων, Eurip. Phen. 416; οὐ yap οἶδα δεσπότας (‘a 
᾿ i t rn ** 
Thue. vii. 16; 


Similarly ἀδήλων θανάτων ((Edip. Tyr. 496), 


\ / “μ» ἡ ͵ ‘ ned 
master’) κεκτημένος, Hee. 397; περὶ ἡλίου τροπάς, mediis 


ealoribus,’ Liv. 11. ς. ‘an obscure 
murder, is much stronger in the collocation than ‘his obscure murder.” Some- 
times such a rendering is even necessary to the sense: e.g. τέκνα ἐκ τέκνων 
τέκοι (CEdip. Tyr. 1250), ‘ children from a child and νυμφίος ἐκλήθην ὧν 
ἔφυν ἄπο (ibid. 1359), ἡ ὦ pare nt’s bridegroom.’ On the same principle we must 


explain— , ; 
κἀπεδείξατε 


πατέρας, ἀδελφούς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 


(id. Tyr. τ4ος. 


; “" / 
νύμφας, γυναῖκας, μητέρας TE κιτ.λ.- 


Cf. ib. 1498. 


have preferred to take a single instance in order to show their frequency. 


Examples might easily be gelected from any Greek play, but I 
fepounviais will therefore mean ἐπέ a time of festival’ Gdoller seems to have 
taken a similar view, for he speaks of using the plural ‘ ubi indolem et naturam 
rerum, vel personarum (den Character und nicht das Individuelle) indicare 
volunt. licet singulas res et personas in mente habent.’ He therefore translates 
here—‘ an einem Tage, der als Monats-Festtag heilig war’—‘ on a day, sacre Ϊ 


as a monthly holyday.’ See moreover Hermann ΟἿ Viger, p- 739. Jelf seems 


to have an idea of this in his observations, § 355. I. 
(b.) ἡμεῖς adtol— we of our own motion,’ 56. without invitation from a 
section of yourselves. &dixovumev—‘ we are guilty, ν΄ rb without 


object. πλείω παραβαλλόμενοι ‘plura periclitati’—* su 


setzten mehr ein, setting more upon the hazard of the die, with a greater 


Cf. i. 913 ii. 44; il. το. 


φιλίως seems to equal ὥστε φίλους εἶναι---- for friends, not for enemies.’ 


interest at stake. φιλίως, ov πολεμίως. 


idiom belongs to that class in which the adverb appears to be resolvable into an 
adjective to be attached to the predicate, some consequence of the actio 
described being indicated. This form of expression 18 noticed by Scholefield 
(on Choéph. 794, App-)s who renders καί vw ἐλευθερίως, λαμπρῶς τ᾽ ἰδεῖν as 
equivalent to ὥστε εἶναι ἐλεύθερον Kal λαμπρόν. This Peile adopts, and applies 
the same principle to Agamemnon, 770, κάρτ᾽ ἀπομούσως ἦσθα γεγραμμένοϑ--Ἰ.6. 
Compare 


/ ᾽ > ᾿ . * ; 
ὥστε κάρτ᾽ ἀπόμουσον εἶναι: and again, ib. 1572; ξυνδικως τιθείς. 


" ν “ ν » τ x . " ε / = 
μὴ ῥαδίως αὐτῷ πάλιν οὔσης T7S ἀναχωρήσεως, Thue. iv. 10; πάντας vronT® 

i a ME : ᾿ 
ἀποδεχόμενοι, and πάντα ὑπόπτως ἐλάμβανε, Vi. 53; and χαλεπῶς οἱ ᾿Αθηναιοι 


+) 


ἐλάμβανον. Now as these forms in -ws are really datives plural in -o1s, 


sdiom, as Peile remarks (Choéph. 794), may be explained by the fact that th 


dative denotes the ‘ virtual tendency’ of an action ; and upon this principle hi 
explains that difficult passage εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη (Asch. Lum. 602). Ther 
we may regard εὔφροσιν as such a dative in the transition state toward at 
adverb, and consequently = ὥστε εὔφρονα elvai— so as 10 be kind, i.e. " kindly 
In the same way, ἀπίστως ἐκνενικηκότα (i. 21) 18 not, ‘having won their wa 
incredibly,’ but ‘ so as to become incredible.’ μηκέτι μᾶλλον γενέσθαι 
sc. χείρους. The estimate of ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ was naturally formed by t 


standard of party and political predilections. Compare such expressions ὃ: 
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of ἐπιεικεῖς, of ἐπιτήδειοι, iv. 78, V- 64, Vii. 40, Vill. 17 5 ἀκολασία of democracies, 
τ. 89. ᾿Αριστοκρατία itself is ἃ case in point. See an interesting paper on 
this expression by Stanley, Classical Museum, no. xiii. ; and cf. note 1. 24. 6. 
(c.) σωφρονισταὶ ὄντες K.7.A. The question here raised is, whether τῶν 
σωμάτων be the genitive after σωφρονισταὶ or governed by ἀλλοτριοῦντες. Arn. 
believes that another substantive corresponding to σωφρονισταί, e.g. such as 
ἐξορισταί, was meant to follow, but as the latter word did not exist, σωμάτων is 
oft without any regular construction at all. Peile regards it as 8. sort of 
zeugma—‘ being correctors of your political principles, and as curators of your 


: 
persons. 


Goll. and Pop. regard σωμάτων as the genitive after ἀλλοτριοῦντες, 
and translate—‘ ab urbe cives non abalicnantes, i.e. ‘not depriving the state of 
the be nefit of your persons’ ( pe rsonal service 8). 
141. 
πόλεως, but Goll. aptly illustrates the expression by καὶ ἄλλου ἑαυτὸν οὐκ 


This too is the idea expressed in 


σώματα, 1. It is true we should have rather anticipated τὰ σώματα τῆς 


ἀποστερῶν (i. 40) for ἄλλον ἑαυτοῦ. The σωφρονισταὶ were curators of youth in 
the Gymnasia, and some editors have thought that reference is here made to 
them: but Schdmann (Antig. Juv. p. 337: quoted by Pop.) is of opinion that this 
afice was of later date. Kriig. quotes, for the more full illustration of σωφρο- 
γισταί, Plat. Rep. 471 A: εὐμενῶς σωφρονίουσιν, οὐκ ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ κολάζοντες, οὐδ᾽ 
ἐπ᾿ ὀλέθρῳ, σωφρονισταὶ ὄντες οὗ πολέμιοι (cf. Vi. 87. 4, Vill. 48. 6). Arn. well 
expresses the general sense of the closing words, οἰκειοῦντες K.T.A.—‘ bring- 
ing your city home to anatural union with men of your own blood and race, and 
making you enemies to no man, but on terms .of truce with all alike. Peile 
renders. ‘domesticating into the family connection’ The tvyyevela refers of 


eourse to the Boeotian federation. 


Cuaprer LXVI.—(a.) εἰ ἄρα καὶ ἐδοκοῦμέν τι--- even if haply we were 
thought to have done anything unfair in not entering. See infra, εἴ τις ἄρα 


καὶ ἐγένετο. ἀνεπιεικέστερον---" μη αἱ. peta— with 


the consent of.’ τὰ μὲν ὁμοῖα οὐκ ἀνταπέδοτε Hutv— ye 
lid not in turn act the same part toward us as we acted toward you, —then 
follows a variation in the tense of the infinitives—maATE νεωτερίσαι ἔργῳ, 
λόγοις τε πείσειν. Arn. considers that the change should be accounted for 
as in xlvi. tapacKevacad Ga — παρατενεῖσθαι, the first verb expressing a thing to 
be done immeliately and at once, and the second something that was to be 
later in point of time, and longer ‘n the continuance of the action. Pop. objects 
that here we have no ‘ verbum putandi’ (as in xlvi.), the presence of which he 
seems to consider necessary ; he is therefore inclined to read πεῖσαι with one 
MS. of no great authority. But the change seems explicable upon the principle 
maintained concerning the aorist (Appendix I1.). νεωτερίσαι denotes the 
veneral condition of doing nothing violent against the existing state of things ; 
πείσειν refers to a particular and special attempt which they were to make if 


opportunity permitted. 


Py y formed, is supported by 
Hermann’s version: ‘ Nichts Thitliches <u wnternehmen, sondern durch Vor- 


. 


This idea, quite independentl 


stellungen uns zum Abzuge bewegen zu wollen’—not to unde rtake anything 
Peile takes a 
similar view, and well points out that by the assault of the Platzans they were 


violent, but by representations to try to induce us to withdraw. 


prevented from actually attempting to persuade (πείθειν) them, and therefore 
7 2 
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the pres. infinitive would be improper; and this holds good more especially of 
the aorist infin. πεῖσαι. The objection would not apply to νεωτερίσαι, for the 
Thebans profess never to have attempted violence. See , és οὐδένα οὐδὲν ἐνεω. 
τέριζον, ii. 3. ᾿ὥστε ἐξελθεῖν (Peile goes on to say) 18 applicable only to the 
ease of the Platzans, not to the cond ΜΝ which is here proposed as their model 


says Kriic., be governe: 


ev, for such phrases as ἀλγεῖν 
οὖς may, o., g l by ἀλγοῦμ Oo phre Y 


πράξιν, πάθος «.T.A. occur. | 
(b.) καὶ ταῦτα. This can hardly be regarded as an instance οἱ the common 


vation 1 suitable le it rather regard 
phrase ‘ and that too, as the collocation 1s not suitable. We must rather regard 


ae es fi 
it with Pop. as the accusative after the participle, and τρεῖς ἀδικίας as an 


ΣΕ "Β]]}}}}}. 
i ἍΝ 5 ὦ». he as 3 
epexegesis of it. Krug. says, καὶ ταῦτα, und ewar, beginning as 11 πράξαντες 


belonged only to εἴργασθε, whereas it is also attracted to φατέ, and connects 


Herod 


vii. 144 where we ought to pli sce ἃ comma before ὅτε, as it 1s also connected 
- ’ 


what follows. This sort of connection is not uncommon: for instance, 


with what goes before. Hermann in his Sophocles has ὁ -ollected other instances 


Cf. i. 16 οὐκ, Av—‘not 80, if” The force οἱ f these collocations, 


P : , nim πὰ δον σχῶ 
where od strongly negatives what goes before, 18 best expressed by placing a 
wit ᾿ ~~ -— © 


> _—~ le 
comma after it. More may be seen upon the subject Pop. note, and a 


Pflugk. Eurip. Hec. 399. 


Cuarprer LX VII.—(a.) éret HAP oper— we have gone into these snk 


We Lust 
eulars.’ TETLULWPN MEV OL. To carry out the eonstruetion we mu 


hla he 
of course supply εἰδῶμεν, yet this word is, strictly spea iking, ἫΝ plic ‘able to the 
justice ol 


᾿ γρ + alraadyv le 
thev themselves were of course convint ed of it already. W 


sense. for they wished the Lacedzemonians to be « onvineed of the 
their vengeance ; 
either read ἡμᾶς... 


must therefore , TETLWPNMEVOUS, OF ΒΌΡΡΟΒΘ that by a care- 


less brachylogy Thucydides left the nominative to convey the same idea. 
siekaclas ζημίας. Arn. would supply εἶναι or ἐπιφέρειν, but this is un- 
necessary, for ζημίας can as well mean the material, or cause of punishment, 
as the a .ctual punishment ‘tself. ἔστι τί μοι ζημία (Pop. remarks) is— ‘ aliquid 
mihi pene e st.’ ζ 
(b.) οὐκ ἐκ πρυσηκόντων, like ἐξ οὐ προσηκόντων, 11]. 65. Here ἐκ, : 
is usual, denotes the antecedent conditions out of which anything arises ; and 
since these are regarded as its mate rial cause (e.g. premises of conclusion), ¥ 
may class phrases of this sort as illustrations of the fact that é« denotes ἐϑ 
material, διὰ the efficient, and« ἕνεκα the final cause. Goll. renders ‘Nicht il hrem 
Character und Wesen gemiss’—‘ not con formably to their nature and character. 
Cf. ob προσήκοντα, lxiv. Tr.—‘ not in accordance with w hat properly attac τον 
them’ (and which accordingly we have a right to look for at their han 5) 
Hence τὸ πρόσηκον is a man’s duty. Peile compares ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων λαλεῖ, dt. 


καὶ οἰκίαι ἐρῆμοι--ἴο be taken parenthe tically, 


John viii. 44. 

as in English, ‘and their houses desolate: ἡ 

(c.) ἀπρεπές τι---' unseemly in respect of their deserts,’ 1.9. undeserved. 

ἐπίχαμτοι---' olyects of exultation,’ or ‘ to be exulted over 

μησαν. Pop. has shown that this is the correct form in prefe rence to παρενῦ- 

unoay exhibited by one MS. and defended by Dindorf. 
(4.) οὐκ ἀνταποδόντες τὴν ἴσην τιμωρίαν 


ment’ (sc. ἄνομον). How are we to account for the past tense here 


wapnyo 


‘+ the commensurate punish- 


instead ol 


CHAP. )67.] 
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the present or future? Bloomfield thinks that it is used by 


anticipation, as 
though, I suppose, the meaning were— 


‘will not have paid an equivalent penalty 
even when fig are condemned’—taking it for granted that they will be. This 
‘8 plausible ; but should we not have expected & with this sense attaching to 
the words? Arnold supposes the tense to refer tothe surrender of the Plateans: 
‘In surrendering themselves up to justice they have offered a most inadequaie 

tisfaétion.’ But in the first place the Thebans would never speak of the mere 
ini not followed up by condemnation, as any satisfaction at all; and, 
tr satisfaction, but to ‘pay the 
As therefore no other has been suggested, we must accept Bloom.’s 
explanation. Or are we to consider the 


secondly, ἀποδιδόναι τιμωρίαν is not ‘fo- 0 
nenalty.’ 


aorist participle as truly aoristic, i.e. 
indefinite, and merely. pointing out the great patent fact that they were paying 
no real equivalent, without indicating anything specially about the time? See 
(\ppendix II. Krug. has, 


I see, another interpretation, and upon reflection I 
believe it to be right, 1.6. 


‘durch ihr bisheriges Schicksal ’—have not, in the fate 
viv) hefallen them, sufficiently expiated. The patent mis- 
fortunes of the Platzeans might have beer pleaded as some expiation for their 
errors, but these, the Thebans urge, are not.enough. 

(e.) ἔννομα yap πείσονται. 
these words. 


that has as yet (i.e. 


Strange difficulties have been raised about 
Goll. goes so far-as to suggest that they are a mere parenthesis, 
reading τὴν ἴσην τιμωρίαν, (ἔννομα γάρ,) πείσονται x.7.A. But is not the stress to 
be laid upon τὴν ἴσην, and are not these words the explanation ?—‘ the punishment 
will not be a fair equivalent, for our citizens perished in open violation of law, 
but these men will suffer in strict conformity with law? 

(7) περιωσθῶμεν. It is unnecessary to point out the intentional and 
scornful reference to the Janguage of the Plateans in this and several other 
expressions in the speech. With ἐν ὑμῖν. cf. ἐν ἄλλοις, 111]. 

(g.) λόγων τοὺς ἀγῶνας. This refers of course to the rhetorical contests 
just about being brought into vogue by. the Sophists. 


18 


The force of the article 
‘do not let this trial which you have established be a mere rhetorical exhiti- 
tien’ (i.e. without any practical result). λόγοι ἔπεσι κοσμηθέντες 
—‘orations got up with rhetorical ornament’—fine language and tropes, &c. 
ἁμαρτανομένων --- when in the wrong—wrongly done.’ 
li. ὅς. 

(h.) GAN ἣν of ἡγεμόνες K.T.A. 
instance of grammatical confusion. 


So ἡμαρτήθη ὃ πλοῦς, 


This sentence Arn. says is a curious 
It must necessarily be so, for the speakers 
as usual try to amalgamate their own particular case with a general rule or 
princip le, and in expressing half one and half the other their language becomes 
intricate and ungrammatical. Thus ἣν of ἡγεμόνες ποιήσωνται, ὥσπερ ὑμεῖς viv 
ποιεῖσθε becomes ἣν οἱ ἡγεμόνες, ὥσπερ viv ὑμεῖς ποιήσησθε. ‘Should all 
eaders, as ye now’—then we might anticipate, are doing,—but the hypethesis 
s suddenly transferred to the second person—‘ should you now make, &c. The 
sense may in general terms be expressed—‘ but should all leaders act, as we would 
now have you act, bring matters to a head, and pronounce decision with reference 
0 all collectively,’ &c. κεφαλαιώσαντες. This word is 50 uni- 
versally applied to language and not to facts or things, and the reference to τὸ 
ἐπερώτημα τὸ βραχὺ so obvious, that it is strange to find Goller devoting a long 
and elaborate note to the suggestion of other interpretations. Tr.—‘ having briefly 
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summed up, or brought the whole affair into the compass of a short question’ 
addressed to all alike. ἐπ᾿ ἀδίκοις Epyors—‘ over unjust Yacts; 


i. 6. to veil unjust acts. | 


The δὲ refers us back to xliil. ᾿ 
These 


words present more than the ordinary amount of intricacy and confusion caused 


Cuarrer LXVIII.—(a.) τοιαῦτα dé. 


fs > ͵ » ‘ 
of δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι δικασταὶ. . . ἄπάγοντες ἀπέκτεινον. 


by crowding too much within the compass of a single sentence. Grote re- 
marks, ‘To construe the passage as it now stands is very difficult, if not 
impossible’ (vi. 359, note). Arn. originally said, ‘ All that is wanted to com- 
plete the grammar is to repeat προείχοντο twice over ὅτε ὕστερον προεΐχοντο 
ἃ... προείχοντο---ἃΒ in Vill. 27. But if anything is to be repeated, the 
words διότι τόν τε ἄλλον χρόνον ἠξίουν, καὶ seem to show that it is ἠξίουν, 
and not προείχοντο, which ought to be supplied in the next elause. And Arn.’s 
version is so unsatisfactory even to himself, that in the second edition he aban- 
dons it, considering the passage corrupt ; which conclusion he forms from th 
fact that τῇ ἑαυτῶν δικαίᾳ βουλήσει is not Greek of the time of Thucydides; 
i.e. I suppose he means in the sense which he gives, ‘im consequence of their 
just request being refused.’ He accordingly would erase these words, as well as 
ὡς before ἐδέξαντο, and change ὅτε into ὅτι. Peile has come to the same con- 
clusion as that above given, i.e. of repeating ἠξίουν rather than προείχοντο, and 
translates—‘ inasmuch as, both on every former occasion they used, as they said, to 
entreat them to remain quiet according to the ancient treaty concluded by Pausa- 
NAS after the [second | Persian War, and particulurly when afterwards, on a 
recent occasion, |they entreated them] ¢o be neutral according to those proposals 
which they made to them before the siege [circumvallation ?|—inasmuc ἢ, I say, as 
they did not accept them, thinking that they (the Lacedsemonians ], by their own 
righteous intention being out of alliance now, had been ill used by them (the 
Platzeans |, agai leading on one side,” &e. It does not seem easy to obtain ἃ 
more satisfactory account of the :passage. τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον must mean ‘all 
the other time’—i.e. beside that in immediate question, as for instance when 
they were engaged against the ZEginetans ;—x«a) ὅτε ὕστερον refers to the last 
occasion of offence in the existing war . δῇθεν of course implies that the state- 
ment is that of the speaker not guaranteed by the author. κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, accord- 
ing to Peile, are the terms of Archidamus’ proclamation : ἃ προείχοντο (Καὶ 


ection, if 


ἔστε μηδὲ μεθ᾽ ἐτέρων, ii. 72). There does not seem any positive ob) 


preferred, to understand it—‘ those terms’—i.e. the same as mentioned before, 
viz. the treaty of Pausanias. ἔκσπονδοι is well explained by Arn.: ‘they were 
placed in a mere stute of nature with regard to them, and then nothing hin- 
dered'them from putting them to death, just as they would barbarians, or 4s 
they were in the habit of treating their Greek enemies, as appears from ii. 67, 
lii. 32.” Peile understands ἔκσπονδοι «.7.A. to mean—" all that they got by their 
rightcous intention was to be placed out of the pale of truce.’ But the opposite 
idea appears more proper in connection with the context and ἤδη --86. ‘ tha 
they were thereupon ‘re leased from the obligations of the truce.’ Yet this seems 
Bloomfield translates— 
᾿ ὃ "1 ἵ " Ὶ ἰ -}᾿ sin ry) weae this ‘oree 
‘with perfectly just intentions of their own,’ —but, as Pop. observes, thi: ΒΝ 


Poppo, however, suggests nothing eis. 


to require another rendering for τῇ ἑαυτῶν βουλήσει. 


does not exist in a simple dative. 
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/ 


Mie we regard the words as a sort of instrumental dative with ἡγούμενοι ?— 


‘from (=owing to) their own honesty of purpose or desire,’ i.e. the consciousness 
oftheir own honesty of purpose in the proposal was the ground upon which they 
considered themselves released from the obligations of the truce. On the 
question concerning this use of βούλησις, see ii. 35 ad βη.---τῆς ἑκάστου Bov- 
,foews—where the meaning is not materially different ; Eurip. Androm. 703, 
εἰ τόλμα προσγένοιτο βούλησίς θ᾽ ἅμα; LIph. in Taur, 1019; and Here. Fur. 
1305. Kriig. interprets βοὐλησει--- in Folge des Verlangens der Neutralitat’— 
in consequence of their desire for the neutrality, which the Platzans would not 
observe. 

(b.) ἐνιαυτὸν μέν τινα --' something like a year. tts has this qualifying 
effect after numerals, as after other words. 
iv. 66. 
λακεδαιμονίων φρονεῖν, v. 84 and vi. 51. 


Μεγαρέων. See 
/ “ ᾿ ) P ν 4 
σφέτερα φρονοῦντε:--' thought with them ;’ cf. τὰ 


: ; sac 
(c.) φκοδόμησαν καταγώγιον. This appears to have been a large 


caravansary resembling those found in the Kast. The size is accounted for 
by the number of persons who came to worship the Platean Juno. The κλῖναι 
Bloom. supposes were meant for the use of these persons during their stay. 
Arn. thinks, with more probability, that they were employed by the guests at 
the sacrificial feasts. Pop. compares the ‘ lecti erati,’ or ‘triclinia erata’ of 
the Latins (Liv. xxxix. 6, 7), where Crevier has, ‘lectos eeratos’—‘ Intellige 
lectos in quibus epulaturi discumberent, ut patet ex Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 3.’ The 
οἰκήματα are ‘chambers’—here probably small ‘cells’ or sleeping apart- 
ments. raytTax%i—‘ measured all ways,’ i.e. 200 ft. square. Krig. 
of. Xen. Anabd. ili. 1. 2. ἄνωθεν καὶ cdr wbev—' looking at them from 
above or below’—therefore coming to much the same thing as ἄνω καὶ κάτω. 
Amold supposes that the temple was built by the Thebans to propitiate the 
Platean goddess, whose natural worshippers they had just exterminated ; and 
compares the case of Camillus, who invited Juno Veientina to Rome after 


Plut. Arist. 18; Pausa- 


destroying Veil. On Ἡραίῳ cf. Herod. ix. 52: 
hias, 1X. I. 

(d.) ἐν τῷ τείχει x.7.A. These words are generally supposed to refer to 
the metallic clamps used in constructing the wall. But Pop. argues, that though 
σίδηρος was used for this purpose (i. 93, iv. 69, vi. 88), we have no proof that 
χαλκὸς ever was. Again, the word ἔπιπλα means supellectiles (‘ movables,’ ‘fur- 
niture,’ as we say), and therefore would not be properly applied to part of the 
permanent fabric of a wall. Finally, the writer speaks of ὀροφαὶ and θυρώματα, 
and then τὰ ἄλλα ἃ ἣν x.7.A., which shows that these words cannot refer to Td 
τεῖχος. 1 suppose he means that as the article τὰ is used, τὰ ἄλλα means 
something of the same kind as what has been mentioned, otherwise it would 
have been ἄλλα. He therefore accepts Heilmann’s explanation that ἐν τῷ 
To all 


this Goll. will not assent, alleging that ἐν τῷ τείχει cannot be supported in the 


τείχει means ‘ intra menia, 1.6. within the wall of the city. So Krug. 


above sense. It might be replied that such phrases as ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος 
(dip. R. $25) seem to indicate that such a foree may exist in the preposition. 
Neither is it inconsistent with the account given of it, Jelf, § 622—‘ the notion 
of being in, enclosed within, contained by a spot -’ nor with the analysis of it 
by Donaldson, V. Cratylus. 


5, π΄ ick ee 
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(e.) σχεδὸν δέ τι κἀὶ τὸ ξύμπαν. The expression σχεδόν τι, " pretty 
nearly,’ occurs again, Υ. 66, and vii. 33. Here it may mean—‘t# was preity 
nearly the case throughout this whole business. Peiie, on the contrary, ἴδιον. 
Ἰαἰο8---- pretty nearly, or rather, altogether, comparing for this disjunctive use of 
καί, i. 143, τοιαῦτα Kal παραπλήσια; and ii. 3, νύκτα Kal αὐτὸ τὸ meEpidpl’poy, 
Pop. has " propemodum autem, atque adeo omnino. We may add as an illus- 
tration of the corrective καί, Dem. de Εἰ... 102: ἀπόλωλε καὶ γέγονεν ἀσθενής 
‘ has been ruined, or I should rather say—become enfeebled ;’ and Philipp. ii. 
121: ἀπόλωλε καὶ νενόσηκεν ἣ Ἑλλάς. 

(f.) περὶ Πλαταιῶν ‘quod attinet ad Plateenses,’ Pop. Rather— in all 
they did about the Plateans.’ ἀποτετραμμένοι--' alienated,’ ‘ so 
little disposed to listen to,,—metaphor from the act of turning aside from a 
person, and refusing to regard him. Similarly the Latins used aversart. 

(g.) ἔτει τρίτῳ καὶ ἐνενηκοστῷ---Β... 519. The dates are given differ- 
ently by a year indifferent writers, because as Plateea was taken in the summer, 
‘+ is not certain whether the exact time is to be found at the close of the first 
or commencement of the second year of Olymp. $3. The further fortunes of 
the town are recounted by Duker. After lying in ruins for forty years it was 
rebuilt at the peace of Antalcidas in the third (fourth according to Clinton 
year of Olymp. 98, B.C. 375. It was again destroyed by the Thebans just 
before the battle of Leuctra (Olymp. 102. 2.), and restored by Philip after the 
battle of Cheeronea, Olymp. 110. 3. This is the account of Pausanias. Plut. 


( Arist.) ascribes its restoration to Alexander after he became master of Asia. 


Cuaprer LXIX.—al τεσσαράκοντα νῆες. See Xxix. ἐκ 
τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. Arn. compares this not unfrequent use of ἐκ with the old 
English of—‘ followed after of the Athenians.” Schomann, on Tseus, 349, &X 
plains—‘ of some belonging to the Athenian quota’ Krig. refers to his own Gr. 


52. 5. 2. The squadron of Paches is meant (xxxiii.). δώδεκα 
ναυσί. See χχυ. The μὲν follows δώδεκα. and the δὲ follows πρίν, because, 
say Pop. and Krig., this is the rhetorical antithesis ; in the syntax παρόντων and 


ὅπως προφθάσωσι ate opposed. 


Cuarrern LXX.—(a.) of αἰχμάλωτοι. “See i. 54. 55. ἐκ 
τῶν ναυμαχιῶν. See. 58. περὶ Ἐπίδαμνον --- ἢ the neigh- 
bourhood of Epidamnus,’ i.e. at Sybota. 

(ὁ.) ὀκτακοσίων ταλάντων διηγγυημένοι ‘ransomed ostensibly for 
the sum of 800 talents for which their πρόξενοι became sureties. As two mine 
were the usual ransom of a Peloponnesian soldier taken in battle (Herod. v. 
79), this sum, amounting to more than three talents per man, has seemed to 
many so monstrous that they suppose an error in the numerals, and read 80 for 
Soo. Arn. argues that some of the richest merchants in Greece, as these Cor- 
cyreans were, might well afford to pay even so heavy a ransom as this. He 
also quotes from Bickh instances, where a talent was paid for a single indivi- 
dual of no great wealth (Aisch. de fal. Leg. 274). and nine talents for one 
of Philip's ambassadors (Dem. 159, Reiske). Perhaps it has not been enough 
observed that this transaction was a fictitious one, and that the sum named was 
large precisely because no one expected the money to be paid, See i. 44. 


᾿ 
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(cf) καὶ ἦν γὰρ Πειθίας. This is more in the style of Herodotus. Cf. 
withfArn. i. 8. Clio. καὶ is connected with the apodosis, γὰρ with the paren- 
thetiteal clause ; cf. ἄλλα yap =sed enim. See evii. and i. 31. b. 
giips ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον. ‘The resolution now adopted abandoned the 
pregent to go back to the past, and to a past which could not be restored.’ 
Grote, vi. 364. ἀποφυγών - escaped judicial sentence, —got 
off, as we Say. i.e. acquitted, as ὀφλόντων, infra, 15 ‘ condemned.’ 

(d.) ἐθελοπρόξενος. The proxeni were, as is well known, persons who 
discharged the duties of modern ‘ consuls’ or ‘ residents,’ and resembled them, 
except in the fact that they were natives of the state where they lived, not of 
that whose interests they protected. Their principal duties were to look after 
the lives and properties of citizens belonging to the state of which they were 
proxeni, to receive ambassadors and introduce them, and in short to exercise a 
general superintendence over the interests of their clients. They seem to have 
had their names inscribed upon a tablet which was publicly exposed to view 
(ἀνάγραπτον εἰς χάλκωμα), and to have received from the state which they re- 
presented a right to the produce of certain lands so long as they continued in 
office. They also seem to have been publicly appointed by the state which 
they represented, and a mpotevia was sometimes transmitted from father to son. 
These facts appear in the inscriptions collected by Béckh, and quoted by 
Giller ad locum. An ἐθελοπρόξενος was obviously one who took these duties 
upon himself without any publie appointment. It is not, however, agreed 
whether an ἐθελοπρόξενος was one unrecognised by the state which he repre- 
sented (as Kiihner says) or one undertaking such duties without recognition 
from his own state (according to Bickh’s view). There were also ἰδιόξενοι who 
performed the same good offices as individuals for individuals. These probably 
were the representatives of the δορύξενοι of earlier times (ii. 29). 

(¢.) φάσκων τέμνειν χάρακας. There has been considerable con- 
troversy upon the nature of these ‘stakes, and that of the trespass committed. 
Bloomfield seems to suppose that they were procured and employed nearly in 
their natural state, and ridicules the idea of their requiring anything like 
manufacture. Gdll., on the contrary, professes to speak from personal know- 
ledge, and asserts that in France and Germany vine-stakes are made out of 
oak timber, and prepared with some pains. Nothing, he says, distressed the 
French peasantry in Champagne more deeply in the invasion of 1814 than the 
destruction of these vine-stakes by the soldiers of the allied armies, who used 
them for firewood. It would appear upon this view of the case that the tres- 
passers must have cut down timber trees in the sacred τέμενος. Arnold 
reasonably conjectures that the Corcyrean nobles had occupied and used the 
sacred ground as the Roman patricians had the Ager Publicus, and had 
acquired from long tenure the notion that it was at their own disposition. 
Hence their incapacity to make any defence when suddenly accused of sacrilege. 
It is Grote’s opinion that the present τέμνειν indicates they were habitually 
making use of the trees for the purpose. He illustrates the whole of the 
oration of Lysias | vii.) against Nicomachus. Here we have certain olive-trees, 
so far protected by law that not even the proprietors could cut them down. 
The speaker defends himself against the charge of having grubbed up one and 
sold the wood. There were visitors, appointed by public commission, to 


Ι 


᾿ 
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inspect the state of the trees. orathp. The stater was prolhal ly 
the silver stater (4 drachme), and not the gold one (20 drachmz), as owing to 
the rarity of the ’ en ana was Η “ἢ 
μ rarity of gold, when the golden one was meant, it was generally so specified. 
reat surprise has been expressed by Heilmann and others how a number of 
stakes sufficiently great could have been cut, that the fine upon them even 


ata 


Probal ly 


sg aca reine? such wR —— to penury. | 
I id been continued for several years, and the number cut during 
the whole period determined on the average of the last two or three. ; 

(f:) ὀὑφλόντων κιτ.λ.--- when they had been judicially condemned to pay 
the fine’ Some MSS. read ὀφειλόντων, which, according to a distinction 
rightly taken by the grammarians, would, simply mean, ‘as they owed th 
money. 

(g-) ταξάμενοι. Duker quotes from Budeus, τεταγμέναις ταῖς καταβολαῖς 
which is equivalent to the modern phrase— by instalments. He compares Ἢ 
ξο, i. 99, and rot, though these do not seem much to the point. 16 
νόμῳ χρήσασθαι---" to put the lawin force. We have no means of ascertaining 
the measures pursued against non-solvent debtors at Coreyra, but judging from 
Cf. Dict Antiq. 
Some have supplied τῆς βουλῆς, but this has little to 


ha « ͵Ἶ ον . Ἰ 

the analogy of other states they must have been severe. 
τῷ νόμῳ efelpyorro. 
recommend it. Gdll. follows the Scholiast, ἐξέπιπτον τῆς βουλήσεως αὐτῶν 
But perhaps it is better to take 


‘ . Py υὐ ΡΜ ) γ᾿ 
the severity of the law shut them out trom all hopes ot sawing 


i.e. their wish to pay the fine by instalments. 

it with Arn. : 
ἰδ panied on , 

themselves except by violence. Pop. also has, ‘cum lege coercerentur, adstrictt 
cogent δ ok, + ζ : ἵ 

essent, cogerentur, ita certe Herod. vii. 96. 139, ix. 111. βουλῆ-ς-- 


sine articulo. See i. 8. ἃ. 


Cuarrer LXXI.—(a.) εἶπον. 
zeugma) in a slightly different sense—‘ made a proposition.’ 


Repeat this verb before δέχεσθαι, and (by 
; ' μιᾷ νηΐ. 
So the Lacedzemonians, li. 7. ἡσυχάζοντας. Bloomf. refers this 
to μηδετέρους, because similar precautions are now taken with respect: to 
foreign veaseh be neutral ports; but Poppo compares ii. 7, τά τ᾽ ἄλλα ἡσυχάζον- 
bi ἤν Αθηναίους δεχομένους μιᾷ νηΐ, and rightly argues that ἡσυχάζοντας 
refers ‘ad τοὺς δεχομένους non ad τοὺς δεχθένταΞ.᾽ τὸ δὲ πλέον- 
just as we should say in English, ‘anything more than this.’ 

(b.) Evvépepe. It is questioned whether σφίσιν αὐτοῖς or τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
be meant. Pop. prefers the former. Perhaps in translating we ought to 
Peomes the antiquity of the original—‘ to prove the expediency of what had been 
one. 


) . Son} ry Ὕ ρ * - \ 
Doederl. N Opn. (kd. Col. 1015) aut conferendum exemplum lv. 14, ταις δὲ 


‘A “" “- 
τοὺς ἐκεῖ καταπεφευγότας. ‘Aut ἐκεῖ valet ἐκεῖσε (cf 


shoes. The use of ἐκεῖ seems to 
indicate that they had ‘ fled for refuge there and had got it’ (i.e. as Arm. 


-“ Ν oe oy ᾿ ᾽ 
λοιπαῖς ἐν τῇ γῇ καταπεφευγυίαις ἐνέ addov.’—Pop. 


> fo . * (> ¥ ) ) >? 1 1 
renders, ‘ had taken refuge there’), meaning something more than ἐκεῖσε. 
> \ oi - " i * 7 ᾽ 
ἐπιστροφὴ is, as Arn says, equivalent to the modern words, ‘ reaction, 
So Wi >t’ Η ᾽ | bal ὦ . " P ν . ] 
‘counter revolution.’ It is a metaphor from the movement of troops 1n wheel- 
ing right round— volte-face.’ 
: γὼω νὼ 
Cuarrer LXXII.—of ἔχοντες τὰ πράγματα. See xxviil. 


Σ ῃ , "" MN i en : 
ξυλλεγεὶς ἱδρύθη---' collected and entrenched itself, —or it may be merely, 
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Remark the change of number from 
Remark that the dat. 


‘took up a position.’ εἶχον. 
καταφεύγει. Pop. compares iv. 57. 


with πρὸς is ‘ Lying clos beside, and with aceus. ‘ looking towards.’ 


πρός. 


Cuaprer ΠΧΧΙΠ.--ἐπίκουροι. * Dubitatur, sint ne auxiliares an mer- 


enarii’ Of. ii. 33- 70, ill. 18. 

πάρτε LXXIV.—(a.) Διαλιπούσης nuépas— After the interval of a 
y. Bloom. compares διαλιπόντων τριῶν ἐτῶν. αἵ τε yuvaiKes. 
in the tumult of street fighting the women seem generally to have tuken 
refuge upon the flat housetops, and not unfrequeutly to have collected missiles, 
and participated in the conflict. Such was the case with the Platean women 
ἢ the combat recorded 1]. 4, and thus by the hand of a woman perished both 
Pyrrhus and Abimelech. 

(b.) δείλην dplav— the late afternoon approaching toward evening, as 
δείλη πρωΐα is the early afternoon when the sun has passed the meridian. 
Soe Buttmann’s Lexilogus, in δείλη and dSeleAos. —Arn. 

Houses where a large number of the poor families lodged 


(c.) ξυνοικία5. 
ὅπου μισθωσάμενοι 


ἰοσοί μον, They are described by sch. contra Timarch. 137: 
μίαν οἴκησιν διελόμενοι ἔχουσι συνοικίαν καλοῦμεν" ὕπου δὲ εἷς ἐνοικεῖ, οἰκίαν. 
Such were the ‘insule’ at Rome. Existing instances may be seen among 
Scotch houses built in flats; or perhaps the nearest resemblance is to be found 
‘nthe dwellings of the French workmen at Lyons and some other manufac- 
turing towns. Pop. quotes Cas. ad Athen. vii. I. 

(d.) ἐπίφορος ἐς abthy—se. τὴν πόλιν. This would not perhaps be worth 
noticing had not Dale, following a Scholiast, apparently tuken it the other way, 
which is unmeaning—any word would have been émlpopos és τὴν φλογά. 


ὑπεξαν ἤγετο---' secretly got out to sea. 


Cuapren LXXV.—Nikdorpatos. This apparently judicious officer fell 
at Mantinea. See v. 61. 74. Διοσκόρων. Bekker and Arn. after 
Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 235- Phrynichus has, γελάσεις οὖν τοὺς σὺν TH ῦ 
Pop. however prefers Διοσκούρων, which certainly is the reading 


λέγονταξ. 
TH τοῦ 


of the great majority of the MSS. both here and elsewhere. 
uh ξυμπλεῖν ameotia—‘the distrust which induced them to refuse sailing 
On the apparently redundant μὴ see note 11. 49, 
ἡ ἀπορία τοῦ μὴ ἡσυχάζειν. Mill. de rebus Core. 
(p.5, note 7) thinks that this temple was near the harbour of Alcinous. 
Bloomf. and Goll. from lxxxi. believe that it was at the Hyllaic harbour. 
They fled thither because the fane was more sacred than that of Castor and 
Pollux, and therefore the asylum was more likely to be respected. The small 
island, according to most authorities, must have been Ptychia ; the others are 
yiyvovTat— come to 


along with the Athenians. 
τὸ Ἥραιον. 


not large enough to contain 400 persons. 
τὴν νῆσον —Ptychia. Manso, ii. 


he,” ‘grow to the number of. 
The subject is τὰ ἐπιτήδεια. 


δ4, Krig. διεπέμπετο. 


Cuarrer LXXVI.—%opport οὖσαι. Only in this place is ἔφορμος used 


as an adjective; as ἃ substantive, ili. 6, iv. 27. 32. Pop. compares περίπλους, 
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which also is both in Thucydides, He explains, ἐν ὅρμῳ οὖσαι, ἐν Κυλλήνῃ 
ὁρμοῦσαι. Gdll. agrees with this—‘die im Hafen von Cyllene lagen nach der 
Fahrt aus Jonien ;’ and Bloomf. also—‘having kept in port there since their 
voyage from Ionia.’ It is however quite possible that Arn. may be correct in 
his notion that the words mean—‘ forming a fleet to cruise off Corcyra’ 
Translate at any rate—‘ forming a blockading squadron ;’ something like th 
English fleets off the mouth of French and Spanish ports during the Peninsular 
war. τῆς ἠπείρου. Cf. i. 50. ο, and 1. 47. ἃ. 
Cuarter LXXVII.—ras ἀεὶ πληρουμένας. Younger students will un- 
derstand that this must mean—‘ each as it was manned,’ i.e. ‘as fast as 
could be got ready.’ 


_ Tw Tw | J f “ μ 

Craprrer LXXVIIL—xa@ αὑτούς. This may mean, as Arn. says— wre 
in a bad condition of themselves, i.e. their own confusion had defeated them 
before they met the enemy. 


) So also Poppo. Haase contends that it means 


‘the Corcyreans alone,’ He assumes 


as distinguished from the Athenians. 
that ταλαιπωρεῖσθαι must be—' ἐν be hard pressed by the enemy. This verb 
however, signifies to be distressed, to be hard put to it, a state which might 
quite as well arise from their own disorder as from an hostile attack. eile, on 
the other hand, quotes some passages which support Haase’s view: καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐκρήξει μάχη, Soph. Ajax, 775; κατὰ τὸ ὑπερέχον τῶν ἐναντίων, Thue. 
iii. 107; τὸ Kar’ Εὐρύλοχον. .. οἱ κατὰ τὸ δεξιὸν κέρας, ib. 108. Kriig. 
siders that any other interpretation than ‘ fiir sich,’ i.e. themselves as d 


ne " ' 
guished from the Athenians, would be erroneous. 


150} 
Probably his view is 
true one. ἀθρόαις some refer to the Athenians, some to the 
Peloponnesians. The latter are apparently right, as the word generally indi- 
cates a certain degree of crowding, more applicable to the assailed than to the 
assailants; and οὐδὲ seems to imply that τὸ μέσον must refer to the same flee 
κατὰ Kképas—‘on the wing, or flank, according to Portus, Poppo, and Goll. 
Others suggest, in single column. The more proper expression for this is ἐπὶ 
xépws. Pop. admits that the other is found (Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 43); still, as he 
points out, the words are evidently opposed to κατὰ μέσον not to ἀθρόαις, for 
ἀθρόαις could never have been used to express the opposite measure, δέ, 
perwrnddoyv—junctis frontibus—in line. 
Cf. ii. 83. d. 

Cf. vii. 36. πρύμναν κρουόμενοι. See i. 50. 
ἐτελεύτα ἐς ἡλίου δύσιν--- finished after having lasted up to sunset.’ See 


ταξαμένων αὐτῶν. The 


» μη ω ἤ rm . 
Peloponnesians. περιέπλεον. [The Athenians, as 


before, 11. 84. 


v 


note 1. 51. 6. 


Cuaprer LXXIX.—o oloiv- 
of Anab. i. 3. 16. 


dat.incommodi. Kriic., who refers to his ed 
οὐδὲν parcrAov—‘ not a whit the more ἢ sc. on 
account of their success. See 11. 70. Βρασίδου. See lil. 69. 
‘Hos viros nauarchis ἰσοψήφους non fuisse hine discimus.’—Pop. 


Λενκίμνην. Cf. 1. 30. 


Cuaprer LXXX.—rots &AAots—the remainder of the aristocratical party, 


not in the Herzeum. ὅμω ς--- 56. notwithstanding the confusion 
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egused by the appearance of the enemy ; or, notwithstanding their hopes of 
‘Ita bene dict 
demonstrant Thom Mag. p. 609, et Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 53, Pop., who 


coming to an accommodation. μέσου ἡμέρας. 
also quotes ‘ medium diei,’ Liv. 
nounced by fire signals.’ 
the enemy, but the direction also and number were indicated. See note on 


ἐφρυκτωρήθησαν --- were an- 
It has been observed that not only the approach of 


It is best with Géll. to connect ἐφρυκτωρήθησαν with ἀπὸ Λευκάδος, for 
had the Athenian fleet already left Leucas it would have been too close upon 
the others to admit of their escaping. Those who would pursue the sub- 
‘eet will find a large number of authorities quoted in Géll.’s note upon this 
passage. 


Cuarren LXXXI.—iaepeveyxdvyres. See xv. note. Leucas was origin- 
illy a peninsula ; a canal was subsequently dug through the isthmus connecting 
t with the mainland by the Corinthians (Strab. 452). This canal was however 
filled up by accumulations of sand caused by the prevalent gales (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. iv. 1. 5). It was in this state during the Peloponnesian war, and indeed 
continued to be so up to the period when Philip was at war with the Romans. 
In Livy’s time it was again an island (xxxiii. 17), and at present is connected 
with the continent only by a very narrow and shallow channel (Dodwell, p. 67). 
See Poppo’s note, from which this has been gathered, and ill. 94. 


Grote, vl. 375- 
The vessels were in the port mentioned |xxii. 


τοὺς Μεσσηνίους. Cf. Ixxv. ἀπέχώρησαν. 
ἐν ὅσῳ περιεκομίζοντο. 
near the forum—i.e. the aristocratical quarter, for as we saw in ΙΧΧΙΡ. the 
νεώριον was there. They were accordingly brought designedly round the small 
peninsula, upon which the ruins of the ancient town are still visible, to the 
Hyllaic harbour, which was the head-quarters of the democratical party. It 
has been made a question whether the oligarchs were slaughtered on board 
boats of their own, while attempting to escape, or on shore, as Grote supposes. 
Poppo would infer the former from Ixxxyv., which seems to imply that about 


ve hundred of the oligarchical party got across to the mainland in this way. 


β 
AL 
T 
A 


tis not however quite certain to what Ixxxv. refers, and Thucydides would 
scareely have left so much to be supplied by implication to his narrative. To 
Géller’s objection, ‘ why should the slaughter have been confined to the time 
ἐν ὅσῳ περιεκομίζοντο αἱ vhes?’ I should answer, ἀπέκτεινον does not imply that 
it was. It is to be tr. as the imperfect often is—they proceeded to slaughter, 
they set about the slaughter, which was continued upon the arrival of the ships 
in the Hyllaic harbour. Grote, vi. 376. 

ἀπεχρῶντο. The reading of two MSS. The others have ἀπεχώρησαν. Now no 
me has made any sense of this; it is better therefore to adopt the former, more 


ὁ Εὐρυμέδων. 


especially as the imperfect is the tense required (cf. supra). This reading has the 
support of the grammarian Zonaras (quoted by Gdll.), who writes ἀπεχρῶντο. 
θουκυδίδης ἀντὶ τυῦ ἀνῃροῦν. We have ἀπεχρήσαντο and ἀνεχρήσαντο as con- 
jectures, but they are not necessary. Hermann conjectures ἀπεχώρισαν. 
διέφθειραν 


(ἢ 


§ 486), ἀλλήλους for ἑαυτούς, is incorrect. ‘ They destroyed one another’ is not 


_&@AAfhAous. It is nowadmitted that Matthie's explanation 
the same thing as, ‘they destroyed themselves.’ Compare Tac. Ann. iil. 46: 


‘Illic sua manu, reliqui mutuis ictibus oecidere.’ αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ tepg— 
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‘on the spot, in the grou nds of the temple itself. The last words are added by 


way of explanation. Pop. compares αὐτόθεν ἐκ τῆς κοίλης Ἤλιδος. 


ἀνηλοῦντο. Kriig. cf. iv. 48.b. The expression he considers poetic. 


rots τὸν δῆμον καταλύουσιν. The presence of the article rots renders this 
phraseology very qu‘ stionable. Gdéll. says—‘ they accused only those who were 
enemtes of the commons, but USING that pre text they slew others also. from private 

animosity ;’ thus resolving the participle into ‘ denjenigen, wele he die Volk- 
herrschatt stiirzen wollen” It is not however quite clear that this agrees with 
the facts. Pop. 


to subue rt the COMMONS the Ἢ ᾧγοι ight their ¢ harge openly, but οἱ thers, : we. This 


seems to approve Bauer’s version— upon those who wished 


is open to the same objection, and makes ἐπέφερον mean too much. Krig 
explains the whole (after Matt. § 268) as equivalent to αἰτιώμενοι αὐτοὺς 
ἀπεκάλουν τοὺς τὸν δῆμον καταλύοντα, saying that τοῖς K.T.A. is in apposition to 
an αὐτοῖς understood ; and he quotes ἀποκτείνειν ἐβόων τοὺς τὸν δῆμον καταλύοντας͵ 
vill. 86, and seve ral other pee to the same effect : e.g. He rod. Vil. 177, 
ταύτῃ σφι ἔδοξε δέκεσθαι τὸν ἐπιόντα ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα. It would almost seem as 
thouch οἱ καταλύοντες τὸν δῆμον hi 1d become a sort of cant phrase, to denote a 
defined class of persons, an d was so used without changing the form of expres- 
sion, when the ordinary laws of syntax required it, so that the whole would 
mean—‘ as for accusation, when they brought any at all. it was that they wer 
ἐς Reactionists” ; that they came under the category of ot καταλύοντες τὸν δῆμον, 
but many were slain whom they did not trouble themselves to accuse at all, from 
private anim sity’ But after all, when we reflect how e: isily τοῖς might hav 
been substituted for ὡς, it is difficult to refrain from reading ὡς καταλύουσιν 
K.T.A, Sad τῶν AaBévrwv—se. ἀπέθανον. Debtors were called οἱ 
λαβόντες, because they had received the money; and the money lent, Ar. 


points out, was called τὰ ληφθέντα (Dem. cont. Timarch. 1186). πᾶσα ἰδέα. 
‘omnis imago mortium.’ Goll. 


Is it not 


Cf. i. 109. Bauer quotes Tacitus, Hist. mn. 28: 
makes οὐδὲν ὅτι οὐ equivalent to πᾶν and the antece dent to οἷον. 
better to suppose a sort of irregularity in the words, and translate—‘ and, as 
is wont to be the case in such a conjuncture, there was nothing that did n 

happen, and even τ orse’ (lit. and going beyond, sc. what does generally occur in 
such conjunctures) ? καὶ ἔτι wepartépw—‘ and that t 


Cf. Juvenal, xiv. 53; Aris. Zhes. 70 


aggravated form.’ 


Cuarter LXXXII.—(a.) 


absence of the 


οὕτως ὠμὴ στάσις. Dobree has conjectured 


ἡ στάσις. The article, if we consider the Corcyrean sedition to 
be meant, must jar upon most ears, and the final 7 in ὠμὴ may well havé 
caused its omission. 
the word—‘to such cruel lengths did sedition proceed. Cf. Dem. de Cor. 449; 
‘Abstract words in 


of. μέγα x poupn, 


§ 387: uh λέγε ὡς καλὸν εἰρήνη, where Shilleto remarks: 


Greek admit or retain the article.’ προὐχώρησ εν-- 


i. 23. a. διαφορῶν . . . ἐπάγεσθαι. 


authority for making the substantive διαφοραὶ signify ‘interest, but it occur 


twenty-two times (Arn.) in Thue., signifying ‘ quarrel.’ Nor is there any 


reason why it may not in this sense as a verbal substantive govern ἐπάγεσθαι. 


It contains, says Krig., ‘die Idee eines Gegenstrebens,’ i.e. it implies action 


directed against an opponent, and so may rightly be followed by the infinitive, 


But it may perhaps be equivalent to our abstract use οἱ 
from the same source (dat. of object ; 


There is no satisfactory 
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verb had gone before. ‘There being quarrels, as the place and occasion 
be, on the part of the democracy to bring in the Athenians, and on the 
af the oligarchs the Lacedemonians. οὐκ ἂν éxdvtwy— and 
in tinge of peace they would have had no pretext’—the participle is employed 
with a sort of attraction to what goes before where we might have anticipated 
the final verb. On ἂν with the participle see Jelf, § 429, whose principle is— 
‘ty is joined with the infinitive or participle when the construction changes to 
them from the finite verb if it would have been used in the construction with 
the finite verb.’ Matthie, it ‘ay with 


infinitives and participles gives to these moods the same signification that the 


is well known (§ 598. b.), asserts that 


indicative or optative or conjunctive with ἂν would have in the resolution by 


means of the finite verb.’ To this view many scholars object. Mr. G. Kennedy 
29), after refusing his assent to 


Matthixe’s doctrine, continues—‘ I lay it down as a principle that ἂν in the best 


(Re marks Upon Mr. Mite hell 8 47 istophanes, p- 


Attic writers, when construed with the verb in conditional propositions, strictly 
belongs in all cases to that clause which the logicians call the consequent.’ An 
example will explain his meaning. Matthiz says, and rightly, that χωρὶς THs 
ἢ περιέστη &y; but he goes on to say that in καὶ τὸ 
τάνυ ἀκριβὲς ἂν ξυγκραθὲν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἰσχύειν, the ἂν ξυγκραθὲν is equivalent to 
εἰ Evyxpadeln. Now if his former resolution of the word with ἂν be right, the 
latter, common sense shows, cannot be right also. I suppose therefore Mr. 
K. would have classified this case among the repetitions of ἂν explained by 
Jelf, § 432. He also supports himself by Kuhner's 
(Edip. Tyr. 446, writes: 


> ; 
περιστάσης ἂν αἰσχύνη» = 


authority, who, citing 
‘Hier gehért das ἂν nicht zum Particip; denn das 
Particip auch ohne ἂν drickt sehr haiufig das Verhaltniss der Bedingung aus’ 
(“ἂν in this place does not belong to the participle, for the participle of itself 
rit} Ἷ λ ὦ ΌΝ 7, A racca “ἃ 1Ὲ 1 li 4 Η Ν 
without ἂν quite sufficiently expresses the condition’). Applying the principle 
ι ’ 5 εἰμ ? \ Thonn > . 
here, we find the words equivalent to εἰ δὲ ἐν εἰρήνῃ ἦσαν (antecedent), οὐκ ἂν 
εἶχον (consequent ). 
(b.) ἑτοίμων. Some editors have conjectured ἐτόλμων, but the word is used 
‘prepared, as we employ it when we speak of 
οἱ " Ink yrenare ἡ ὦ Par’ 4 > like (cf. 1 2 4 , 
not ‘being prepared to go so far,’ and the like (cf. 1 e, 85. b, 335 ¢, 145). 

/ ν . , » . . . : 
πολεμουμένων (cf. i. 7, πλωιμωτέρων ὄντων) by a similar attraction to that 
If we understand with Arn. the ex- 
pression to be equivalent to πολέμου ὑπάρχον las agrees wi 
| } . 3 ἐμ ρχοντος, then ξιμμαχίας agrees with 
ὑπαρχούσης to be supplied from it. 


in its proper sense- ‘ready, 


abore noticed—-' when engaged in war.’ 


: This, if permissible, is certainly more 
simple than to make it the gen. after éraywyal, as Poppo does. Krug. seems 
to make ξυμμαχίας depend on κακώσει and προσποιήσει---' for the damage of 
their adversaries as derivable from an alliance, and their own advantage arising 
| Kriig. cf. vi. 33. Ὁ), the means of intro- 
aucing Jorewn aid were readily procure “ 
‘lightly, 1.6, 


pretation, but I had at one time thought of placing a longer stop at πολεμουμένων 


Perhaps the word ῥᾳδίω 5 means 
‘recklessly.’ Upén the whole this seems to me the best inter- 
δέ, understanding ἂν ἔχοντες πρόφασιν, and then considering ξυμμαχίας as the 
ace. plural following émopi{ovro—‘ and alliances For both parties alike (to the 

amage of their opponents, and their own profit to be obtained from the same 
source), their callings-in of foreign aid offered ready means of procuring ¢o 
persons d&sirous of disturbing the existing state of things.’ μᾶλλον 
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is quoted by Goll. as equivalent to χαλεπώτερα and in itself a predicate. But 


we may with Pop. supply γιγνόμενα. ἐφιστῶνται. * Hoe ἐπιδίατε, 
imminere explicatur in Steph. Thesawr. ii. 2579 ; 400 dere ad homines et, ed de 
causa evenire, ad sententiam aptius vult esse Bloomf. comparans (Ed. Κι. 777, 
‘as the changes of circumstance 


4 ; "ἢ ᾿᾽ > / , "ἢ FIN... . 
ποίν μοι τύχη τοίαδ᾽ ἐπέστη. Pop. Trans. 


, 5 / > ͵ Ἧ ᾿ a 
severall " pre cent the nSE Ives, come upon ws. akovgtous ava ykKas. I 10ny 8, 


Hal. explains this by ἀβουλήτους ἀνάγκας. I understand it—* because they do 
not fall into straits [without being able to help themselves]; whereas war, by 
abstracting |cutting away from under us| the facilities of daily maintenance, is 
a stern Sain r. and. assimilates the ἐς mpers of most men to the circumstances in 


wh ich the 
‘ .] 


. 'P 4 
(c.) τὰ ἐφυστερι(οντὰ που. 


On ὀργὰς cf. 1. 130. 
It is questioned whether these words 


" are plac εἰ. 


mean αἱ ἐφυστερίζουσαι πόλεις, ΟΥ̓ τὰ ὕστερον γιγνόμενα. Krug. ef. Dem. 19, 
‘Tllud [the first] preter alios 


: . Se oa . ε , ὡ “ἢ 
probavit Cantac. iii. 28, p. 178, qui ἐστασίαζον οὖν inquit αἱ πόλεις, καὶ οἱ 


120, ἐστασίαζε τὰ τῶν Θεττάλων. Poppo's note 18, 
eae ; , ag 
borepiCavTes που πύστει τῶν προγεγενημένων πολλῆν ἐπεδείκνυντο ὑπερβολήν. 
Sed utinam aut ipse aut alius demonstrasset ἐπιφέρειν ὑπερβολὴν esse 
ἐπιδείκνυσθαι Sere, βολὴν, ποιεῖσθαι ὑπερβολήν. Might not the doubt be solved 
by a literal rendering of émipépew—‘ to bring on,’ i.e. in the sense of bringing on 
th crisis, andthe like? Tr.—‘ those who were somewhat late in receiving intelli- 
gence of what had pr viously oc urred (πύστει, i. 5. Ὁ.) carried to a great pitch 
of exaggeration their efforts at nove lty in their machinations (“ newness of con- 
δ" Hobbes), as well by over-subtlety in contriving aggressions as by the 
strangeness of their ways of re taliation.” If we take the ἐφυστερίζοντα in the 
second denne, it will be. ‘those things (sc. στάσεις) which happé ned afterwards, 
owing to what was reported of the previous ones, carried out to great extent the 
ecxcagge ration: &c., 1.8. were the cause of carrying out; or brought on the max- 
At πολὺ is equivalent to κατὰ TOAD, 
Cf. iii. 43. 2. with 


, δικαιώσει 


imum of novelty in schemes, Wc. 
savs Kriig., as in πολὺ νικᾶν. περιτεχνήσει. 
Ar. Ran. 958. ι 
The termination (crs) cuides us to the right meaning 1n both these words 


Krig. τὴν εἰωθυῖαν ἀξίωσιν 


i ti F words 1.e ‘rocess of estimating 
"men changed the ordinary acc ptatwn 0} words 11,6. pro § SUL 
᾿ «- « : ᾿ 
. ; ᾿ 4} ἢ ; : f mah 
words] in their reference to action, \& practice) by the way im u hich they though 


| 
} 


| ( ᾿ } +} 1 the a- 
proper to look at them * of. }.. the Ὑ way of looking at them men ¢ vange 
f il A Α͂ . 


TOK μα K.T.A. 


? haan censured 
The rhetorical and antithetical character of what follows has been censure 


by Dionys. Hal. 
or usage. , | se 
political clubs, which, like those of modern Paris, at various times obtained 
Γ reckle ss daring came to be regarded as a many 


Cf. with Kriig. Plat. Rep. 560 D, σωφροσύνην 


cepted signification of words in respect of actions. 


: αἰ αν. in their force 
I shall only notice such terms as are peculiar 1n their for 


Mir éTaipos has evident reference to the εταιρείαι OF 


i i 
vast political influence. ‘Tr. 
esprit de corps.’ σῶφρον. : 
* ῳ. ἡ - ἤ) \ 74 > ͵ r rd m pos 
ἀνανδρίαν KaAouvTEes TE καὶ προπηλακί(οντες ἐκβάλλουσι. 

‘a wise caution im everything as useless inaction; OT, the m 


We know the obloquy 


e ai ‘ 
απαν QuveTov 


. . Υ " , 
who conside red about everything, as good jor nothing. 


’ 


heaped upon ‘ moderates,’ trimmers,’ and the policy of laisser faire. 
> 


* J " 
P . . ° "ΙΝ ie " ' — ) , nf malour. —_ 
τὸ ἐμπλήκτωϑβ ὀξὺ - a Jurious suddenness was reputed a pi wnt ὁ 
Hobbes. 


visitation of frenzy. 


ἐμπλήκτως (Sch. μανιώδω5) and its cognate words imp!y 


Cf. the English phrase, ‘ gmitten with madness. 
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μοίρᾳ, though rather unusual, is supported by such phrases as ot" ᾿Αφροδίτας 
(Zisch. Supp. 1024), and ἐν ἡμέρᾳ γὰρ μοῖρ᾽ ἀπρόσκοπος βροτῶν (Hum. 105, where 
translate, ‘the condition of manhood’), and may therefore be rendered here, 
manhood, manliness. 

(d.) ἀσφάλεια δὲ τὸ ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι κιτιλ. Arn. and Poppo ἀσφα- 
λείᾳ. They adopt this reading from the Scholiast’s explanation, διέ ἀσφαλείαν, 
and accordingly take the dative case adverbially— safely to concert measures 
against an enemy was accounted but a decent pretence for declining the contest 
with him altogether’ (cf. iii. 56, τὰ ξύμφορα ἀσφαλείᾳ mpdccovres). The objec- 
tion to this is, that the use of ἀποτροπὴ in this sense is not supported by 
examples. lLidd. and Scott give as a special meaning for the passage slightly 
otherwise: ‘dmorpowh ... ii. desertion of one’s party, ratting. In a very 
long and elaborate note Mr. Grote supports the active meaning of ἀποτροπή 
(which no one would dispute), and reads ἀσφαλεία δὲ τὸ ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι, ἄποτρο- 
τῆς πρόφασις εὔλογοϑ---' secret conspiracy against an enemy Was held to be safe 
precaution, @ specious pretence of preventing him from doing the like,’ thus 
making the three last words a sort of epexegesis to ἀσφάλεια. This does not 
look like the antithetical writing in the rest of the chapter. Goll. has a notion 
that τὸ ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι is ‘quod attinet ad iteratam deliberationem’—‘ hin und 
her uiberlegen’ (1.6. ‘ to consider a thing over, first on one side and then on the 
other’), and ἀποτροπὴ he also interprets ‘ detrectatio’ His meaning there- 
fore is—‘ security which consists in careful consideration was held to be a 
specious pretence for shirking.’ Without denying the possibility of this being 
the meaning of τὸ ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι, one familiar with the use of the word in 
Thucydides will regard it as improbable. Poppo observes that there is no 
satisfactory authority for such an accusative as τὸ ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι after a 
noun, as ἀσφάλεια, and that it would in this case have been τοῦ ἐπιβ. 1 amnot 
certain that such a construction as ἀσφάλεια (κατὰ) ἐπιβουλεύσασθαι---- caution 
in respect of taking second thought about the matter’ —would be impossible, could 
we assion this force to ἐπὶ in connection with βουλεύομαι. Similar usages can 
easily be produced, but does ἐπιβουλεύομαι in Thucydides ever mean anything 
except ‘to form designs against a person’? Krug. seems to think so, for he 
ives, ‘mit Vorsicht tiber einen Gegenstand sich bedenken,’—‘ to reflect with care- 
ful forecast upon a subject.’ 

(e.) ὃ χαλεπαίνω»ν-- the harsh and vehement man. Pop. has, ‘ Hitzkopf, 
hot-headed. 


τυχὼν--- if he succeeded’ (ef. καὶ τυχόντες μέν, 111. 39)- 


Understand an ‘ impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.’ 

αὐτῶν 
—to be explained from the general sense of the preceding words. 

ἑταιρίας διαλυτὴ ς--- a breaker-up of political fellowship’—we should say, 
‘a breaker-up of his party.’ 


ἐκπεπληγμένος--' cowed by (lit. 
dismayed at) his opponents.’ 


ἐπικελεύσας--- he who has worked upon, 
or, egged on, the man who had no idea of joining in the strife’ (or supply κακόν 
τι δρᾶν). τὸ Evyyeves— relationship came to be a less intimate 
bond of union than party, because the latter was more ready for unhesitating 
daring.’ ἀπροφασίστως expresses the recklessness of partisanship 
which in times of political excitement hesitates at nothing to serve its party. 
See viii. 48 on this subject. οὐ yap μετὰ τῶν κειμένων νόμων 
—‘for it is not for the sake of any advantage which could coexist with the present 
AA 
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laws that such associations are formed, but rather against established law 
from a spirit of grasping ambition (or, as Peile tr.—for such combinations do 
not go 80 far on ly as legitimate advantage goe s). καὶ Tas—‘ mutua 
faith was kept, pledges derived their power not from any consideration of thy 
laws of God, but from a common participation in crime.’ τά TE ard 
τῶν ἐναντίων x.7r.A.—‘ and the fair proposals of their adversaries men listened 
to with a careful watching of their actions, if they were the stronger party, ar 

not with frankness and simplicity.,—Arn. Pop. also refers εἰ προὔχοιεν to τοὺς 
Others, 


refer them to τοὺς ἐνδεχομένους, comparing ἔργῳ φυλασσομένη (Vi. 40) with 


ἐναντίους, and certainly this seems most natural. however, as Dobree, 


ἔργων φυλακῇ —‘ precaution shown in action.’ Peile tr. and fair proposals on 
the part of their adversaries men received with a watchful eye to their actions |to 
see] whether they [the adversaries] were the stronger party, and not with 
generosity,’ or, as Hobbes says, ‘ ingenuously.’ On ἀπό, ‘coming from,’ ef. sup 
XXXVI. 

(7) καὶ ὅρκοι K.7.A.—‘ and oaths, if ever perchance oaths were contracted, 
being proffered mere ly to meet a difficulty tor the moment by either one side or 
the other, held good while the parties had no resource from any other quarter, 
I really do not see why Arn, and Poppo should insist that διδόμενοι cannot 
have its proper meaning here, but must be understood as ‘oaths taken. On 
party finding itself in difficulty was ready enough to proffer oaths of friendship 
or fidelity, but when, like the Mytilenzans, it saw a chance of foreign aid 
(ἄλλοθεν δύναμιν), 


more pleasure (ἥδιον ἐτιμωρεῖτο) than if the whole transaction had been 


it then (ἐν τῷ παρατυχόντι) revenged itself with 
open and undisguised (ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ida ὃ φθάσας θαρσῆσαι 
- the first to acquire confidence in himself’ (i.e. his own power). 

ἄφρακτον is not, as Dionys. Hal. would Ὡ ive it, equivalent to ἀφύλακτον ; the 
latter is unquarded, off his guard ; 


the former, ‘ without means of defence.’ 


τὴν πίστιν is, ‘the confidence’ supposed to exist between the parties, and which 
it was considered a very clever thing to have maintained while meditating 
treachery. ἐλογίζετο x.7.A.—‘ and both the security obtained was 
put down to the account as profit [lucro apponebatur], and also the fact that by 
having surpassed the adversary in stratagem they had won a prize for superior 
There were thus two items in the account of 
(2) The acquisi- 


sc. a reputation for superior acuteness. 


ability as well’ (πρός, cf. 1. 22). 
their success: (1) The security with which it was effected ; 
tion of a second advantage 
κέκληνται--- men in general, when dishonest, more 


ῥᾷον .. easily gain 
4 . « 


credit for ability than, when simple, they gain credit for honesty.’ —Arn. ; and 
Kriig. couples ὄντες with κέκληνται.---' called to be,’ and says: ‘ Die participial- 
Construction findet sich oft noch auffallender, and proceeds to quote several 
instances, none of which contain anything like κέκλημαι, in which word the 


Indeed, 


(Engelmann’s tr.) only to be cale ulated for those who understand nothing about 


whole strangeness of the phrase consists. this exp jlanation is sald 


Greek. Yet is there no alternative between this and Arnold’s ‘ gain credit for’! 
We may perhaps translate—‘ though being knaves all the time, are more pleased 
to be called clever (or clever though knaves) than good-natured simpletons. 


4 


ῥᾷον κέκληνται ---' lubentius audiunt’ in this method of construing, and ὄντες 5 


‘being all the time (or therewith),’ So Jacobi (quoted by Goll.) — die meisten 
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Menschen wollten lieber fiir bose und klug, als fiir einfiltig und rechtschaffen 
gelten” Goll. has—‘facilius dict patiuntur callidos dum improbi sunt, quam 
simplices dum probi.’ Kriig. well supports this meaning of ῥᾷον by Xen. Symp. 
iv. 14: πονοίην ἂν ῥᾷον ἐκείνῳ ἢ avamavolunv. Compare on κέκληνται, Butt- 
and Thue. il. 37, V. 9. ἀρχὴ 7 
rapacious and 
or perhaps διὰ with accusative more rightly expresses the 
motive—‘ power which is sought at the instigation of ambition’). ἐκ 


mann, Gr. Gr. § 113, not. 12; 
διὰ K.7.A.—* power sought through rapacity and ambition’ (1.9. 
ambitious means ;’ 
δ᾽ αὐτῶν---' and arising out of (ἐκ =the material cause) these (sc. πλεονεξίαν καὶ 
φιλοτιμίαν), also, the spirit of party zeal came upon men once embarked in rivalry 
and contention.’ He means the spirit excited by party as such, independently 
of the motives inducing men to enter into it; a spirit which exists among those 
forgotten, the principles for which they 
Arnold cites the case of the Circus factions in Constanti- 
nople, and the Shanavests and Caravats in Ireland. An amusing illustration 
may be found in the ‘ English’ and ‘ French’ factions in the island of Corsica, 
on which see Un Hiver en Corse, par M. C. Reynaud (Rev. des Deux Mondes). 
Washington Irving’s account of ‘ Long Pipes and Short Pipes’ is referred to by 
Géll., who quotes: ‘ Not that the original cause of difference still existed, but 
it has ever been the fate of party names and party rancour to remain long after 
the principles which gave rise to them have been forgotten.’ 
ing ἦν and τῶν, seems to be quite misled as to the meaning. 

(g.) μετ᾽ ὀνόματος x.t.A.—‘ either party with its own specious name’ (cf. 
‘honestis nominibus,’ Sall. Caz. 38). igovoulas πολιτικῆς Arn. 
rightly explains to mean, ‘ that equal law which justly deserves to be called poli- 
tical society ;᾽ πολιτικὴ implying the relation of citizen to citizen, as opposed to 
δεσποτ ἢ and τυραννική. The phrase recalls the French revolutionary formula, 
Egalité, Fraternité.’ 


who are either ignorant of, or have 
professedly contend. 


Bloomf., supply- 


‘Liberté, ἀριστοκρατίας σώφρονος 
—‘attaching higher value to the moderation of au aristocracy.’ 

τὰ μὲν Korva—' professedly devoting themselves to serve the public interest, 
in reality they made it the prize of the contest.’ 
(sc. τὰ Sewdrara)— 


ἐπεξήεσάν τε 
schemes, and put 
them into execution too.” This is the punctuation of Arn. and Pop., who 
object to Bekker’s punctuation after μείζους, because they are not satisfied 
that ἐπεξήεσαν τιμωρίας can be, 


‘they formed the most audacious 


‘they prosecuted their revenge, like penas 
h g 


persequi in Latin; at least they say, ‘desiderantur exempla.’ Peile compares 
and ἐνθυμεῖται yap οὐδεὶς ὁμοῖα καὶ ἔργῳ 
(8 409. 4. a) explains, ‘ they went out after (i.e. in the 

Liddell 
Upon the 


whole I prefer to place the stop at μείζους, for ἐπεξήεσάν te by itself would I 
think be harsh, or at least not after the manner of Thucydides ; 


ἐκδήμους στρατείας οὐκ ἐξήεσαν, 1. 16 ; 
Matthiz 
way of, or in the prosecution of) their vengeance to still greater lengths. 


ἐπεξέρχεται. 
and Scott translate in the same way—‘ carry out greater vengeance.’ 
and with the 


other interpretation we are compelled to make ἐτόλμησαν τὰ δεινότατα =‘ formed 
most daring projects,’ a sense which the words do not contain. Tr.— they both 


dared deeds of the most terrible character, and prosecuted their vengeance (lit. 


went out wpon their revenges) to a greater degree’ (sc. than ever heretofore). 
Or μείζους may have reference to τὰ δεινότατα, and be a natural hyperbole— 
‘to still more extravagant lengths’ (i.e. their violence in all matters was terrible, 
AA2 
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but most terrible of all in their vengeance). So I see Donaldson has punctuated 


in his latest text. In that case, reading προστιθέντες, from Dionysius and 


few MSS., translate—‘ inflicting them not so that they should be limited by 
justice and the interests of the State (lit. making them coincident, or coextensiv 
with justice, cf. i. 96), but determining them by what at any time or place (ἀεί, 


Peile thinks 


that apres may be retained, because Herodotus (i. 32) uses it as nearly 


mov) caused ἐρθμ re to one party or other, whichever it might be.’ 


juivalent to ὁρίζοντες ---ἐς ἑβδομήκοντα ἔτεα οὖρον τῆς ζόης ἀνθρώπῳ προτίθημι 
But surely here the introduction of the word οὖρον makes all the difference. If 
προτιθέντες can mean anything, 1 appre hend it must be setting forth—holding 
out. as it were, in terrorem. But 1 have little doubt about the propriety of 
μετὰ ψήφου . ἣ χειρί, 
same variation in phraseology above—meTa τῶν κειμένων νόμων ὠφελίας 


reading προστιθέντε. Compare the 


ἀλλὰ πλεονεξία, and in ii. 39---Ταθυμίᾳ .. . καὶ μὴ μετὰ νόμων ἀνδρείας. Peile 
translates—‘ and either by help of an unjust vote of condemnation, or by that of 
the strong arm in endeavouring to gain the ascendency, were they re ady to grati fy 
their present eagerness of contention.’ φιλο νεικίαν is the contentious 
rivalry of men engaged in the struggles of party or ambition. 
éxmipmrAadvai— satiate to the full "feed Fat the ancient grudge. 
evoeBeia... ἐν ὀμιζον. Arn. and ethers make νομίζω govern the dative 


also i. 77.4. Kriig. somewhat freely translates 


/ 


both here and in ll. 38. See 
—‘ religious feeling was at a discount ; a clever colouring put upon hateful actions 
I had always considered that it would be more 
Thus, too, Peile, 
and vane old translation of Portus—‘itaque neutri quicquam transigere con- 


ee ld in better esteem.’ 


correct to supply an infinitive, as for instance διαπράξασθαι. 
Sueverani , he abita rai tione religionis’ -- SO that neither side made account to have 
anything d ne (or thought do do anything) the sooner by the religuon of δ oath: 
ἐπιφθόνως is obviously opposed to εὐσεβείᾳ, and may be rendered with Arn.— 
‘to effect anything in an odious and guilty manner ;’ or it is possible that it 
may mean—‘ in a manner 80 as to bring envy upon them.’ τὰ 
τῶν πολιτῶν--- those citizens who joined neither party, Arn. Pop. s 
Latins call such citizens ‘medii.’ See of διὰ μέσου, vill. 75. 
φθόνῳ---" or grudging that they should come safely out of it.’ 
Eur. Iph. in 1. 352: 


Krig. quotes 


δυστυχεῖς yap τοῖσιν εὐτυχεστέροις 


αὐτοὶ καλῶς πράξαντες οὐ φρονοῦσιν εὖ. 


Cuarprer LXXXIII.—(a.) πᾶσα i8éa—‘ every conceivable form.’ 
i. 109. KakoTpomrlas— evil ways (or courses). Kal 
τὸ εὔηθες K.T.A. 


very large portion ;’ 


Either—‘ simplicity, of which nobility of nature makes ἃ 
or—' simplicity, of which a noble nature partakes mos! 


largely, was laughed down and altogether banished from the sight of men, while 


a state of satel antagonism and distr ustful preparation very Ww idely prevail d.’ 

39°, and Soph , (Edip. Ty r 
τὸ ἀντιτετάχθαι---ποῖθ the past tense—‘ to have been pu 
ὁ διαλύσων--- the om 
who is to reconcile. Cf. Esch. Prom. Vine. 47, é λωφήσων 
κρείσσου δὲ ὄντες. 


τὸ γενναῖον. 
1042. 


Kriig. cf. τὸ εὐγενές, Eur. Hipp. 1 


in a state of guard against one another.’ 
ν yap ov πέφυκέ πω. 


The Schol. explains κρείσσους τε pémovres— more Wr 


Cf. supra, 
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dined’ This certainly is very strange,.and questionable. But in spite of Arn.’s 
positive assertion that these words cannot be translated without violating the 
senius of the Greek language, neither sense nor construction is violated in 
referring κρείσσους to the words immediately preceding—‘ for there was neither 
profession so valid, nor oath so awful, as could bring men to terms, but being 
wi niversally, upon a settled calculation which tended to despair, above all security 

e. inclined to look down upon security as only satisfactory to simpletons), 
they rather looked out to avoid the possibility of accident, than felt themselves 
enabled to indulge confidence.’ There is perhaps a subaudition of irony—‘ men 


were superior to the influence of promises and oaths ; and the more they re- 


flected, the more they were inclined to accept no security against injury, except 


what was a positive immunity from it;’ such, for instance, as would be effected 


> 


by destroying the source of apprehension. és τὸ ἀνέλπιστον--- 
‘Te flection put them so far be yond the influence of these things as to induce them 
to despair, because they saw them so universally violated. This (connect ting 
κρείσσους with λογισμῷ) seems to have been in the main the meaning of Dobree, 
but he is unfortunate in his translation of xpelooovs— steeled against.’ En- 
ge elmann’ s translation has the ingenious rendering—‘sicherer fuhlien durch 

ὁ Berechnung’—‘ felt themselves more secure in cold calculation (se. than in 
ὦ ΟΥ̓ promise ), likewise taking κρείσσους λογισμῷ in close connection, and. 
supplying ἢ λόγῳ ἢ ὅρκῳ. 

(ὁ.) οἱ φαυλότεροι γνώμην---' those inte llectually inferior’ (cf. ii. 37, 6.}: 
such is necessarily the course of most revolutions. Arnold compares the over- 
throw of the Girondists by the Jacobins, and the Presbyterians by the Inde- 
pendents. Modern experience might, perhaps, add to the list. 


τῷ γὰν δεδιέναι κιτ.λ. 
ud the ability of their opponents, lest they should be worsted by them in words, 


—‘ for, from apprehension about their own deficiency 


and be anticipated in some plot by the versatility of their intellectual powers, they 


went at once boldly to work ; while the other party, ἢ thinking with a proud con- 
empt that they would be sure to be aware of anything beforehand, and that 
herewas no need for them to take by . force what they could compass by policy, ], 
being left without defence (or, off their guard), were the more easily destroyed. 

κἂν προαισθέσθαι Peile well translates—‘ that they will even be aware,’ and 
compares ἢ κἂν βίᾳ προσαχθῆναι, inf _ xclv.; i. 20; and iv. 73, νῦν δὲ Kos 
τυχεῖν αὐτοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους μὴ διωλοῥενια ἀγωνίζεσθαι. The word πολυτρόπου 
contains a shade of meaning ‘in malam partem,’ implying knavery. See the 


Hymn to Mercury, 13, 439, and πολυτροπία in Herod. il. 121. This is post- 


Homeric, for πολύτροπον in the Odyssey can scarcely connote anything evil. 


CHapTreR LXXXIV. 


generally denied. 


—The genuineness of this chapter, it is notorious, is 
Arn., who in his first edition wrote an appendix in its 


favour, retracts his previous opinion in the second, deferring to the judgment 
f the Constantinopolitan Scholiasts. Poppo inclines to the same side, and 
prints the chapter within brackets. Goll. feels no doubt at all, and urges all 
sorts of objections reasonable and unreasonable against everything in the text. 


Bloomfield, on the other part, seems disposed to accept the chapter nearly as it 
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stands. The areuments against it may be divided into ext rnal and internal 
The external are : 


(1) The Scholiast of the Augsburg MS. (ΕἾ expressly declares Ta ὠβελισμένα 
οὐδενὶ τῶν ἐξηγητῶν ἔδοξε Θουκυδίδου εἶναι. We may add that Arn 
attaches great value to the judgment of these Scholiasts in critical 
matters, and contends, reasonably enough, that there were no personal 
or party grounds to influence their decision in a question of this sort. 

(2) Dion. Hal., after quoting at length and commenting upon lxxxil. and 
Ixxxiii.. takes no notice of Ixxxiv., and as his main object seems to have 
heen to find fault, had this chapter existed in his copy, he would 


scarcely have omitted so favourable an opport unity for criticism. 


The internal reasons as given by Arnold (it is hopeless to enter upon 

Goller’s) are: 

(1) There is nothing to which αὐτῶν can properly be referred. [But τὰ ἔργα 
in the preceding chapter is not so very far removed, and there ar 
many cases where the pronoun is used without any immediate ante- 
cedent—-see ἐπὶ πλέον τι αὐτῶν ἐδόξασεν, xlv.; προβουλεύσας ὅπως 
μηδὲν αὐτῶν δεήσει, Ιχχχὶϊ!.; and πάντων αὐτῶν αἴτιον ἀρχὴ 
ἐς δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ ἐς τὸ φιλονεικεῖν, ib. It will be remembered that a 

similar difficulty has been felt about connecting σύνορθον αὐταῖς with 
τέχναι Κάλχαντος, a few lines preceding it (Agam. 243), and that Wel- 
lauer retains the words. ] 

2) If the sentiment be general, the tense of δράσειαν seems wrong. [This 
I cannot understand, for what tense so proper as the indefinite or 
aorist, to express an indefinite or general fact Ὁ] 

(3) δράσειαν does not agree with γιγνώσκοιεν. [Yet how often does 
Arn. bimself point out occasions where the aorist is coupled with other 
tenses. | 

(4) ἀρχόμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν παρασχόντων ought to be ἀρχθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν 
παρεχόντων. [This is true, but somewhat hypercritical ; ἀρχόμενοι | 


take, as in cases already noticed, for ‘those im a state of subjection, 


‘ subjects,’ just as ἡ τίκτουσα is the mother. It is the common case Οἱ 

the part. present and article, losing the connotation of time, and 

becoming equivalent toa noun. Cf. τοὺς petryovras— the exiles,’ 1. 24. 

d.; ἀρχόμενοι -- ὑπήκοοι, ciii.; and instances in iv. b. Krug. tr. 
παρασχόντων τιμωρίαν----' welche die Rache provocirt hatten,’ of which 
he may well say, ‘ beispiellos ist der Ausdruck.’| 

(5) πάθους is used in a sense perfectly unlike its meaning everywhere else 
in Thucydides. [Certainly it is if we persist in translating it ‘passion- 
ately ’(Arn.) or ‘ leidenschaftlich’ (Pop.); but why may it not mean 
‘in a state of suffering’ ?—sc. that superinduced by poverty.] 


[Scarcely so if th 


" 


(6) ἀπαιδευσίᾳ is open to a similar objection. 
remarks made xlii. Ὁ. are correct. An undisciplined and coarse mind 
is necessarily brutal in the development of its passions. Besides, we 
have (as Bloomfield points out) in Eurip. Archil., πόλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀργῆς 
ἐξ ἀπαιδεύτου κακά (Stob. Serm, xx. 12,6 1. Meineke), and various jmi- 
tations in Josephus. See Liddell and Scott in voce. | 
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(7) ἐν & μὴ is used for εἰ μή, which ought not to be. [ἐν ᾧ μὴ is in itself 
a perfectly intelligible expression, and not contrary to analogy (cf. vill. 
86, ἐν @), neither need we consider it as put for avything but itself. 
ἐν & μὴ seems more definite and precise than εἰ μή, just as ‘in ἃ case 

where such a thing does not exist,’ is clearer than ‘wnless it exists.’ | 
On the argument from external evidence they alone can decide who have 
carefully studied the Greek Scholiasts and judiciously estimated their worth. 
‘But the sentence which they pronounce is surely one upon which modern 
scholars, aided by a far more exact and elaborate study of the text, are quali- 
fied to pass an opinion: ἀσαφῆ γὰρ (says one Scholiast) καὶ τῷ τύπῳ τῆς 
ἑρμηνείας καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασι πολὺν ἐμφαίνοντα τὸν νεωτερισμόν. Now, these 
charges 8:6 not, at least to the best of my judgment, conclusively made out. 
At any rate, criticism of a similar character, if applied to other portions of our 
author’s writings with the same rigour, might shake our faith in more than one 
generally accepted passage.’ It is not clear that an ordinary English commen- 
tator would b3 more competent to pronounce upon the genuineness of a passage 
in Shakspeare, though a fellow-countryman, than some of the German critics 
I confess 
therefore that Arn.’s ‘argumentum ad verecundiam > does not in my estimation 


who have trarslated Shakspeare, and studied him as a classic. 


altogether decide the question. Besides, Arn. forgets that it proves too much, 
for on the same grounds we ought to reject book viii., which these same Scho- 
liasts repudiate. Perhaps we may render the whole somewhat in this way—‘ Lt 
nas, to return (δὲ), in Corcyra then that the greater part of these audacious decds 
were first essayed ,—as well, I mean, all such as men, ruled with insolence rather 
than moderation by the persons who have now afforded them an opportunity for 
vengeance, may be conceived of as doing when retaliating their wrongs (or when 
they have become the retaliating party )—as those, which men, in their eagerness 
to get rid of their habitual poverty, and particularly in their strong desire, 
while under the suffering it entails, to make themselves masters of their neigh- 
bour’s property, world contrary to all justice decree (e.g. the confiscations of 
the Athenian dicasts]; and such things again as those who are assailants, not 
from covetousness so much as upon terms of equality, have been found savagely 
and relentlessly to follow out, because transported beyond bounds by the brutality 
of an undisciplined temper. And when at times like these the social life of the 
state was disorganised, and human nature had got the upper hand of the laws, 
wont as it is to go wrong even despite of existing laws, it showed with a sort of 
erultation that it is without mastery of its passions, superior to all considerations 
of right (ef. Ixxxiii. ad init.], and hostile to everything above τέ; for men would 
not have set vengeance above piety, nor profit before justice in a case where envy 
did not exert a pernicious power [1.6 had it not been for the pernicious influence 
of envy, piety and justice would have not succumbed to avarice and revenge]. 
And men, in prosecuting revenge against others, think proper rather to abrogate 
beforehand than [καὶ μή, lit. and not; cf. Latin, et non] uphold for themselves 
(should one perchance in the day of danger require the aid of any of them) those 
common laws of humanity about such matters, from the operation of which all 
people have in store a hope that they too, should they meet with reverses, will have 
a chance of preservation. ‘ Three principal causes are given, says Arn. ‘ of 
the crimes committed in civil disturbances: (1) The desire of vengeance for 
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(2) The thirst for plunder 
(3) The mere 


bitterness of party spirit which men contract by being habitually opposed to 


Θ 


oppression and insolence in the ruling party. 
which urges the needy to covet the property of the rich. 


one another.’ 


(a.) δράσειαν. ‘Heeremus in optativo,’ Pop. The version given cf it 
above seems to agree with the general notion of the mood as used to express 
See Jelf, § 411, §418.a. So Rost: ‘Der Optativ an 


und fur sich ohne ἄν, die Vorstellung als freien Akt des Geistes und ausser aller 


"2? en / 
a ροϑϑιδέε concept ῃ. ay. 


Beziehung zu dem Gebiete des Wirklichen hinstellt’—‘ The optative simply and 


per se sets forth the conception as the pure act of the mind, independent of all 
relation to the sphere of reality.’ From an examination of the instances 
colleeted by grammarians, the naked optative would seem to express 4 notion 
or conception about an act, i.e. what we are to conceive persons as doiag, rather 
than the direct statement of what they do. See Aisch. Agam. 1049 (Dind.), 
welOoe ἄν, εἰ mwelOor* ἀπειθοίης δ᾽ tows—* you will have done well by obeying | th 
mild imperative], if one can imagine you obeying, but in all probability yor 
would disobey ; ibid. 1394; Soph. (Edip. Tyr. 936, ἀσχάλλοις F tows—* ont 
may conjecture you will probably be annoyed ;’ Elect. 800, οὔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ καταξίως 
πράξειαΞ----' your acting 80 could not be conceived as worthy either of me, or, &e.; 
ibid. ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔχοιμι--- from the small stores you may conceive me to have pos- 
Similarly may be explained Esch. Sup. 727; Eurip. iph. A. 418, &e. 


; 
sessed. 


(b.) καὶ κρατήσασα. This variation after a genitive absolute 15 not un- 
common, and quite in accordance with the practice of Gredk writers. See 
notes on i. 61, and Matthiz, § 578. Ὁ. 

(c.) μὴ ὑπολείπεσθαι. Translated above as middle roice—‘for their 
own future benefit? ‘ Non relinquere illas leges, de quo transitivo hujus medii 


usu ef. Ell. ad Arr. γ. 20. 2, et supra i, 140.’—Poppo. 


Cuaprer LXXXV.—(a.) ταῖς πρώται--- the earlies; ones, upon 
supposition that others followed. Gdll., who denies the genuineness oi 
last chapter so emphatically, interprets the w rds ταῖς πρώταις τῶν Ἑλλήνων, 
But there is an evident reference to the cruelties recorded iv. 46. 

} boats to the mainland,’ 


y 


διεσώθησαν---' wm small See lxxxi. 

πέραν oikeias γῇ 5---' their own territory on the mainland opposite, . 
Bloomf. shows that several islands, such as Lesbos, Samos, Chios, Rhodes, 
and Thasos, possessed similar strips of land on the opposite continent. 

(b.) éahicov. This is the reading of the best MSS., though the middle 
voice is more usual, and one or two exhibit éAnt(ovro, which Bekker and Arn. 
Poppo, on the authority of iv. 41, ἐλήϊζον τὴν Λακωνικήν, and some 
ἐπράσσετο. Note the 

ἄλλο ri—the 
‘Eodem modo Latini, 


Translate—‘ that they May be reduced to de- 


adopt. 
analogous cases (cf, i. 13), supports ἐλήϊζον. 

imperfect tense—* was in process of being effected.’ 
usual ellipse of πρᾶξαι or something similar (ef. 111. 39). 
quid aliud, quam? ’— Duker. 
spair of being able to effect anything else than obtaining mastery of th 
The idiom is similar to 


land, ὄρος τὴν Ἰστώνην. 


Roma.’ ‘ flumen Rhodanus,’ and the like. There seems to be some doubt about 


the locality, which is again mentioned iv, 46. See Bloomfield’s note. 
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Cuaprer LXXXVI.—(a.) od μέντοι ξυνεπολέμησαν. Arn. remarks 
that from this it is clear that the Sicilians had not as yet obeyed the order of 
Χαλκιδικαΐί, 


Both were colonies 


the Lacedsemonians (ii. 7) to contribute a quota of ships. 
See V1. 3, 75, 82. 


; κατὰ τὸ Evyyeves. 
Cf. vi. 44, with vi. 3. Pop. πέμψαντες. This 


was the embassy at the head of which was the famous sophist Gorgias (Thirl- 


from Chalecis. 
wall, iii. 22, 232). It is singular that Thucydides does not mention his visit, 
See Plat. Hipp. Maj. 2828; Diod. xii. 53; Paus. vi.17. 5. He says ‘the 
allies of the Leontines’ rather than ‘the Leontines and their allies, because 
the argument of an old alliance, already subsisting, could only, so far as we 
know, be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves. A 
fragment of a treaty of alliance between Athens and Rhegium exists in one of 
the Eloin marbles, and may be seen in Béckh, Corp. Jnseript. i. 74. Kriug., 
however, interprets—‘ the Leontine League,’ including the Leontines, and so 
does Bloomf. 

(b.) βουλόμενοι δὲ μήτε. He commences as though about to write 
τρόπειράν τε ποιεῖσθαι, and proceeds as if he had written τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς οὔτε 
βουλόμενοι. Pop. καταστάντ ε5--- when they had established 


themselves in Rhegiuin’ (1. 49). 


Cuaprer LXXXVII.—(a.) τὸ παντάπασίν. A singular instance of the 
ticle with this adverb, says Poppo, who yet supports it by τὸ παράπαν K.T.A. 
Kriig. wishes for another example. SiaKkwxi— a mutual suspen- 


sion (or holding back) of arms. See ἀνακωχή, 1. 40. ἐκ τῶν τάξεων. 
He means those whose names were contained ἐν τῷ katadéyw—the list of 
persons liable to serve as hoplites (vil. 43; vl. 20). They belonged to the 
weugitee, the epibatee came from the thetes. 

(b.) ὥστε ᾿Αθηναίων ye. The MSS. greatly fluctuate between the 
senitive and accusative ; with the genitive translate—‘ so that of the Athenians 
tany rate [whatever may have been the case with others] there was nothing 
that more damaged the power.’ But with ᾿Αθηναίους translate—‘ the Athenians 
in respect of their power. Some MSS. have τούτου after μᾶλλον, which is most 
probably a gloss. 

(c.) of πολλοὶ τότε σεισμοί. Bloomf. considered the article as intole- 
rable. Its meaning is however easy to understand—‘ the numerous earthquakes 
f that day (i.e. of that period, which was famous for its earthquakes). Arnold 
compares such expressions as—‘ this was the period of the famous great frost’ 
ie. the year 1746). So we have τὰ πολλὰ πνεύματ᾽ ἔσχ᾽ ἐν Αὐλίδι, Soph. 
Lect. 564—‘ the well-known succe ssion of storms which detained the Greeks at 
Aulis,’ τῷ Bo.wriw—to distinguish it from that in Arcadia. 
The Beotian town is twice masculine in Thucydides, here and iv. 76; once 
feminine, i, 113. The Arcadian is masculine, v. 61,’—Engelmann’s tr. 

Cuapren LXXXVIII.—Kviilwv ἄποικοι. 
atque alii, 
Duker. 


Stromboli. 


‘Sic et Strabo, Pausanias 
14. 395-— 
Στρογγύλην contains the germ of the modern name 
‘Messenii enim non 


Adeundus est de his Cluverius, Sicil. Antig. 11. 


Σικελῶν καὶ Μεσσηνίων γῆν. 
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erat pars Siculorum sed Σικελιωτῶν; Siculi enim barbari erant, non totins 
Siciliz, sed partis septentrionalis et mediterranez incole. Vide vi. 
115. —Poppo. 


Cuaprer LXXXIX.—(a.) “Aytdos τοῦ ᾿Αρχιδάμου. 
was last mentioned in the first chapter of this book, died (according to Clinton) 


Archidamus, who 
about the year 427 B.c. Cleomenes is mentioned in xxvi. as leader of the 
Lacedeemonian army, in the capacity of guardian to Pausanias, from which 
Kriig. (Hist. Stud. p. 151) conjectures that Archidamus was sick, not dead at 
the time, otherwise the army would as now have been entrusted to Agis. 
ἀπετράποντο πάλιν. Cf. vi. 95. 

(b.) τῶν σεισμῶν κατεχόντων ---' when the earthquakes prevailed. For 
κατέχει see i. 10; ἐπέσχον, i. 23. Arn. rightly places a comma after κατεχόν- 
των, because the earthquakes were not confined to Eubcea. They were re- 
garded as an evil omen, and induced the Lacedemonians to appoint fresh 
generals (viii. 6), and to send out a smaller fleet (viii. 11). The same phe- 
nomena also disturbed the Athenians and Corinthians (iv. 45-50 ; Vi. 95). Pop. 

(c.) ἐπανελθοῦσα---Ἰἰῦ. ‘ going back, like an animal that rears.’ So Poppo, 
after Haacke’s conjecture, approved though not inserted in the text by Arnold. 
The word is indeed employed by the Scholiast on the passage, which seems to 
imply that he found it in his ‘copy. But ἀπελθοῦσα may very possibly have 
been the original word, when its corruption would be accounted for by the 
neighbouring ἐπῆλθε. The MSS. have ἐπελθοῦσα, which is not intelligible, 
particularly in connection with ἐπῆλθε. Bloomf, ἐξελθοῦσα, which is not 80 
good. Translate—‘ having recoiled from what was then the coast came up again 
in rolling waves, and overspread a conside rable portion of the town ; and In part 
it formed an inundation there, but partly also ἐξ rece ded, so that what once was 
land is now sea. The last words are, I conceive, a correct tr. of the Greek, 
and show that it is unnecessary to read, as Pop. and Kriig. would have us do, 
ἐστὶν ἢ πρότερον. τοῦ φρουρίου mapethe— swept away part 
of the fort. For the building of the fort, see ii. 32; genitive after παρά, Jelf; 
and see Elmsley on παραιρῶν φρονήματος (Herac. v. go$). 

(d.) Πεπαρήθῳ. ‘Hance insulam, quam olim cum recentiore Piperi aut 
Pelagisi comparabant, Χιλιδρομίαν (Ἡλιοδρομίαν, Adpoulay) esse suspicatur 
Leake 


manifesto distinguit Ptol. iii. 13. 47..—Pop. 


Scopelon, Field. (Jt. Gree. ii. 22). . . . Peparethum et Scopelon 
ἐπαναχώρησι5-- 
‘a reflux’ The word contains the notion that the waves curled upwards in 


their retrograde motion. (Cf. supra ἐπανελθοῦσα.) 


(e.) ἀποστέλλειν is by some editors supposed to be intransitive, and to 


have for its subject θάλασσαν, because στέλλειν is found intransitively 1 
Translate— the earth- 
quake where it 1s most violent, in this spot drives back the sea,’ &c. 


Sophocles. But this, as Pop. observes, is unnecessary. 
Krig. points 
out that the infinitive is epexegetical to an εἶναι understood after νομίζω. But he 
prints, I suppose from inadvertence, ἀποστέλλει in his text. 

βιαιότερον ‘may here be adverbial, but also an adjective, as ἀπορώτερος ἡ λῆψις, 
v. 110, and δυσεσβολώτατος ἣ Λοκρίς, iii. 101—the only passages of the sort 
known to me in Attic prose. Only a seeming parallel is furnished by v. 71-— 
Krug. 


‘sotures the Locrians. 
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Poppo con- 


ὕπαρ. ΟἹ .]} 


Cyarrer XC.—(a.) ἄλλοι. It is not clear who are meant. 
He would read ἄλλα, as contrasted with ἃ δὲ ἄξια (cf. 
τὰ ἄλλα ξυνεπολέμει, 1. 65). I should imagine that Thuc. means to refer to the 
vetty warfare always going on among the Sicilian tribes. ἂντι- 


πολέμιοι. Not elsewhere known in Attie prose. Krug. It is, however, 
employed, probably as an imitation, by Dion. Hal. Ant. vi. 8. 

(b.) MvAds. S40 ἀνλεῖ 
trary to the Greek practice to mix together in military service the members of 
different tribes. 


(c.) πεποιημέναι. 


The modern Milazzo. It was con- 
Cf. Duker ad vi. 98. Poppo. We may tr. ‘regiments.’ 
‘Vix quisquam hodie in Grecis literis adeo hospes 
ut nesciat verba media et passiva, paucissimis exceptis, eandem prorsus 
παρακειμένου formam habere. εἴργασται 9.6. utrumgque significat, fecit et factum 
and he points out twelve 


Few persons 


So long ago wrote Elms. ad Heraclid. v. 601 ; 
‘nstances of the truth of his assertion with respect to εἴργασται. 
will require to be told that modern views have greatly modified the conception 
formerly entertained of the Greek passive and middle voices. They are now 
regarded as possessing one common element, ie. both represent the subject as 
In the middle voice the subject produces the effect 
upon itself by its own agency. In the passive voice the subject receives the 
While the force of the middle therefore is reflexive, that 
f the passive is purely receptive. Very little consideration will show how 
Hence very much 


recipient of something. 
effect from: without. 


often these ideas run into each other, and become confused. 
of the difficulty which has been occasioned by the use of passive for middle, and 
middle for passive forms. To take an example : (μιωθήσομαι----" punishment 
will come upon me’ (from an external source), and (nusdoouar—'I shall bring 
punishment upon myself’ Both words might be used of the same act, under 
precisely the same circumstances. Some grammarians go so far as to assert 
that there are but two truly passive forms in the G reek language, i.e. the future 
and aorist. This throws the perfect out of the purely receptive into the reflex- 
ive class, and consequently such usages of πεποιημέναι as the present are at 
onee accounted for. With respect to εἰργάζομαι and εἴργασμαι the same explana- 
tion may be given. And so too we may explain some cases where the middle tense 
is said to stand anomalously for the passive—e.g. οὐ λησόμενον (Soph. Hect. 
1249) may mean-—‘ will never bury itself in oblivion. See Jelf on the verb. 
(d.) τὰ ἄλλα πιστὰ seems to mean ‘all the other usual pledges.’ So Pop.; 
but Arn.—‘ everything else in a state of security, or, as he explains—‘ satisfying 
‘Generally speaking,’ he adds, ‘ παρέχειν 18 


to present or offer really, παρέχεσθαι, to present or offer to notice, to exhibit. 


the Athenians on all other points.’ 
See Ammonius de Differentia Vocabulorum, in voce παρέχειν. Cf. παρέχεσθαι, 
With respect to writing τἄλλα or τὰ ἄλλα Arn. appears to be right 
in saying that the former ‘s substantival —all else, the rest ; the latter adjectival. 
He adopts the same principle in writing καλοὶ κἀγαθοί, but μετὰ πολλῶν καὶ 


and CXxil, 


Eine : jn A ARE Nes 
ἀγαθῶν ξυμμαχῶν πιστά, says Krig., belongs to the predicate, as ἐχυρά, 1. 32, OF 
the article would have been repeated. 


Cuarrern ΧΟῚ.--τοὺς Μηλίους. The subject is continued v. 84. 
ὄντας νησιώταΞ-- πᾷ consequently, the Athenians would suppose, subject to 


their maritime empire (Vv. 97. 99). οὐκ ἐθέλοντας ὑπακούειν 
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—because they had been eolonists from Lacedzemon (v. 84). és τὺ 
«.7.A.—explained by the similar phrase és τὰς ᾿Αττικὰς σπονδὰς ἐσελθεῖν, 
Pop. rhs πέραν γῆς. The 7 περαίη τῆς Βοιωτίης χώρης of 
Herod. viii. 44. Gdll. supposes that the district Oropus opposite to Eubca 
was so frequently called τὴν πέραν γῆν that the words came to be used almost 
like a propername. 


See ii. 23. But Cramer reads Tlepaikijs. 


Ἱππονίκου. ‘This Hipponicus was the father-in-law of Alcibiades, and on 
of the richest individuals in Greece. His father Callias was the ambassador 
who is said to have procured the assent of the Persian king to that memorabl: 
treaty by which the king’s ships of war were forbidden to sail to the westward 


of the Cyanean islands.’—Andoce. cont. Ale, 117. 


; ἀπὸ σημείου. 
ὅπλα---86. of those killed in the action. 


Opuntian Locris is meant. 


See note on il. 90. 
Λοκρίδοϑ. 


Cuarrer XCII.—(a.) ἀπὸ τοιᾶσδε γνώμη s—‘ from some such purpos 
as this’ i.e. the motive is rightly spoken of as the source of the motion—that 
from which it proceeds. Μηλιῇς τρία μέρη. This Matthie explains 
‘Tu sic in- 


terpretare—Meli nses sunt tres partes (1.6. constant ex tribus partibus).’—Pop, 


. , - , > 5 ‘ / ; 
as equivalent to MyAtewy τῶν ξυμπάντων εἰσὶ (or ἐστί) τρία μέρη. 


Arnold enters upon the question whether or no these names in their origin 
referred to three classes of persons politically as well as locally separate from 
each other, or not. It will be remembered that there is a similar question 
raised concerning the three tribes of Athens—the Eupatride, the Parali, and 
the Hyperacrii. The subject ‘s too extensive for a note; but refer to Thirlwall, 
If the {γι 
classifications are analogous, we must compare, (1) the Hiereusians, or priest- 
nobles, with the Eupatride ; (2) the Parali of one with the Parali of the other, 
in each case a mixed population growing up round the original Eupatrids, and 
forming the germ of the future δῆμος; (3) the Trachinii—the inhabitants οἱ 


ii. 4-15, where all the best sources of information are indicated. 


the rough or broken country—with the Hyperacrii, the primitive inhabitants, 
cradually forced into the hill-country by the more civilised settlers, wh 


Arnold, however 
‘ustly says, that whatever may have been the origin of these names, we must 
᾿ ν wv w ᾿ς > | 


naturally selected the plains and more fertile districts. 


not suppose that they retained their primitive meaning in the time of Thucy- 
dides. Like the Roman tribes in the time of the Commonwealth, they expressed 


little more than mere local divisions. wedAhoavtes— having had 


; 


the intention. προσθεῖναι. Asin Vili. 50.—Pop. 

πιστοὶ--" not to be trusted’ (i.e. to leave them their independence). 
Δωριῆς. Cf. 1. 107. These are mentioned agail 
viii. 3, and by Xenophon, Hell, i. 2. 18, in his account of the affairs of Heraclea. 
They oceupied part of the district of Mount (Eta, between the Trachinii an 


Epicnemidii. 


~ 5 ; 
τῶν OLTaAl@y, 


Dodw. quoted by Poppo. 
(d.) παρασκευασθῆναι ἃ ν---- classem parari posse’ (Pop. )—* might be pro- 
cured’ (since ship-timber abounded there, although very scarce in the Pelopon- 
nese. See Dodwell’s Journey, quoted by Goll.). Note that παρασκευασθῆναι is 
an aorist infinitive participating in a future sense. Θράκης «.T.A— 
‘ suitably situated for the passage to Thrace. 


pard’s Theophrastus, p. 77. 


For this genitive ef. note, Shep- 
Bloomf. remarks that they had evidently already 
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sonceived the design with respect to this district which they subsequently put 
into execution (cf. iv. 78). 


keAevovTos—sc. τοῦ Θεοῦ (cf. vill. 6). 


ἐπήροντο. 

Κυῦρ. ἀπέχουσα 
θερμοπυλῶν. Arn. has a long note to show that the account here given is 
correct. The sites of the towns mentioned cannot be ascertained, owing to the 
alteration in the course of the Sperchius, and the alluvial deposits which have 
changed the coast line. ‘But the remains of Heraclea, with its citadel on a hill, 
and traces of the city lower down, according to the description of Livy, xxxvi. 
22, on the north bank of the Asopus, and about four miles from Thermopyle 
‘Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. 73), still correspond with the account of Thucydides.’ 
When Strabo says that the port of Heraclea was forty stadia from the town, he 
means, what Thucyd. here points out, that the arsenal and dockyard were at 
Thermopyle. The ‘ sea twenty stades o 


Cf. with Krig. i. 25. 


> was the nearest point of the Sinus 
Maliacus in a straight line from the ridge of Gita, where the town was built. 
εὐφύλακτα. Cf. i. 7, and εὐφυλακτότερα αὐτοῖς ἐγίγνετο (viil. 55). 


Cuaprer XCIII.—(a.) ξυνοικιζομένη 5--ὈΠΌΒΌ 8] for οἰκιζομένης or κτιζο- 
μένης, Pop. Bloomf. compares Eur. Hee. 1115. But probably allusion is made, 
as Kriig. says, to the population collected from different quarters (see note on 
ii. 15. b.). The verb is of frequent occurrence (i. το. 2, ii, 16, vi. 2. and 5), 
and generally implies diverse parties. ἐπὶ τῇ Εὐβοίᾳ the Schol. 
It seems to mean—‘as a point from which to 
Compare the use of the preposition in ἐπιτείχισμα 

mpos τὸ Κήναιον. ‘Cf. Strabo, 444. 46, 
ubi prope Oreum, et Thermopylis contrarium esse dicitur; hodie Λιθάδα (Leak. 
Gree. ii. 67). 

(b.) αἴτιον δὲ ἦν. Matthie, § 309, says that Thucydides meant to have 
continued his sentence alriov ἦν . . - of Θεσσαλοὶ φοβούμενοι, καὶ φθείροντες καὶ 
πολεμοῦντες, but from the distance of the principal verbs from their nominative 


explains—kara τῆς EvBolas. 
operate against Eubea.’ 
and its cognate words. 


he was led to consider the last part of the sentence as an independent proposi- 
tion, and accordingly altered the construction to ἔφθειρον and ἐπολέμουν. Thus 
the words αἴτιον δὲ ἣν become like τεκμήριον δέ, σημεῖον δέ, and the like, except 
that οἱ Θεσσαλοὶ γὰρ could not follow, because properly of Θεσσαλοὶ should be 
the subject of αἴτιον ἦν. The passages which Kriig. quotes are apposite: αἴτιον 
δὲ τούτων, παρεσκευάκασιν ὑμᾶς (Dem. 8. 32, and 18. 108); also αἴτιον δ᾽ ἦν, 
οὔτε ἐκεῖνοι ἄρχειν ἠπίσταντο, οὔτε οἱ ἀρχόμενοι τὸ ἀκόλουθον ἀπεπλήρουν (Arist. 


i. p. 204). This explanation does ποῦ, however, account for the awkward 
particle re which follows Θεσσαλοί, Poppo explains it by anacolouthon, and 
says that it answers for ob μέντοι ἥκιστα, Or, he says, καὶ ὧν may stand for 
kal ὡντίνων (i.e. καὶ πάντες, Gv), ἃ conjecture which he thinks confirmed by τῇ 
τούτων (1.6. Αἰνιάνων καὶ Δολόπων καὶ Μηλιέων καὶ Θεσσαλῶν), v. 51. Those who 
have studied Peile’s long and learned appendix upon te, affixed to his edition of 
the Agamemnon, may perhaps be of opinion that we have here an instance of 
what he means. His leading idea is, that τε communicates nothing fresh to the 
mind (in such cases), and brings forward nothing with which the mind has not 
been already made familiar—the details of a picture, for instance, already 
‘mente repostum.’ Hence he translates by such phrases as—to wit, namely, 
and so on (see note on i. 133). Here I suppose we must render—‘ the Thessa- 
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lians that is to say.’ ἐν δυνάμει τῶν χωρίων --' having thas: 


ὦ . . υ * > , ι ν y 
regions in their power — rather a peculiar usage ol δύναμις, but cf. ὅσαι Ho 


ἐκτὺς τῆς ἑαυτῶν δυνάμεως, ii. 7. Perhaps— being in force in those regions. 
. “ως ' ' ! , ᾿ ' 
ὧν ἐπὶ τῇ yn—the Scholiast, and after him Arn., explain the ἐπὶ as contain- 
ing the notion of detriment—‘ those, to the damage of whose land it was being 


founded.’ 


Εὐβοίᾳ ναυτικὸν παρασκευασθῆναι ἄν ---- ἃ, change of meaning insufficiently noticed 


Its transition to this sense may he understood from xcil.: ἐπὶ τῇ 
π the lexicons. L. and S. have: ‘ the dative is used where hostility is implied, 
whether, over against, opposite (Il. ii. 472), or moving against, attacking (Il. i 


382), and later, even 1n prose. wore out’ (vii, 


ἐξετρύχωσαν 


48). πάνυ πολλούς. According to Diodorus (xii. 59), 4000 


» .- ’ ‘ ἤ " ; 
Peloponnesians and 6000 other Greeks. ‘Scymnus (v. 597) μυρίους otknropas 
a \ IF / P 
a Lacedzemoniis missos esse dicit.’— Bloomf. ἔστιν ἃ ov καλῶ: 
ἐξηγούμενοι. 


Φαϊαποθ, Dolopes, Thessalians (v. 51). 


See note on ἃ ἐξηγεῖσθε, lv. πρόσοικοι. The 


Cuarrer XCIV.—(a.) ἐν τῇ Μήλφ. Cf. xci. "EAA oper 
τῆς Λευκαδίας. ‘A small place, still retaining its name.—Dodwell. Itis 
worth observing with a view to the right estimate of their value, that nearly 
all the MSS. retain the impossible reading ’Apkadias. ἔπειτα 
ὕστερον. The first word points to the order of events, the second to that οἱ 
time. Aevxad5a—here the town. 
γῆ". 
originally a peninsula. 


ΒΝ Ὰ “~ Ψ» 
Krug. THs ἔξω 


This must have been situated somewhere in Acarnania. Leucadia was 
See Ixxxi. a. and the map of Leucadia (Santa Maura) 
in Arnold’s edition. ἀποτειχίζειν--- wall off’ (se. from the 
mainland), the same thing is afterwards expressed by περιτειχίζειν (CXV. ; See 
note, i. 64. a.). 

(b.) Ναυπάκτῳ TE. Here, as in the preceding chapter, we have an awk- 
ward re. If we take it in the way there indicated, translate— being, that w tt 
say, enemies of Naupactus.’ Pop. says there is an anacolouthon, and καὶ jp 
κρατήσῃ proceeds as ‘f τε had not come before, as occasionally happens after 


genitives absolute (iv. 3, Vii. 8). Bloomf. conjectures Ναυπάκτῳ γε. 


καὶ ἣν κρατήσῃ. The καὶ connects οὖσι with προσποιήσειν (Krug.) which 
latter is governed by some word understood in ἀναπείθεται. 

(c.) τὸ ἠπειρωτικὸν Pop. and Arn. print without a capital letter, con- 
sidering the term a mere adjective had it been a proper name τὸ ταύτῃ would 
not have been added, yet evidently in the time of Thucydides it was becoming 
so. Inexiv. infra, Ἠπείρου must be incorrect, though most MSS. have it with 
the capital letter. Poppo adds that the remoter Epirots were not meant (for 
they at this period had no connection with Grecian affairs), but the Ambraciots, 
Leucadians, and (Eniade, who were allies of the Lacedzemonians. 
διὰ πολλοῦ-- and these separated by wide intervals’ Cf. with Krug. li. 29. 


σκευῇ ψιλῇ. Editors refer to Polyb. iv. 8. το, and Pausanias ΣΧ. 22. 4. 


> ᾿ ae ’ . 1 : q 
ἀγνωστότατο ---' 7071 lligible, a sense scarcely to be found elsewhere, ne) 


Krieg. 


Cuaprern XCV.—(a.) Μεσσηνίων. 


᾽ ' . . : " ; 
do the Me ssenians a favour. see Grote, V 


ioin the expedition, or might een Le brought into it by compulsion.’ 
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There is some vagueness about the expression, which is 
perhaps accounted for by the fact that in ii. 9 we find the Athenians included 
in the Lacedsemonian confederacy. 


ἀεί ποτε φιλίαν. 


Poppo suggests that they were forced into 
it by fear of the Beeotians ; and yet that they were not entirely surrounded by 
the Peloponnesian party is proved by the neighbourhood of the Ozolian 
Locrians. ξυστρατεύειν ἢ κἂν βίᾳ προσαχθῆναι--' would 
Cf. κἂν 
τροαισθέσθαι, 1xxxil. ἄρας obv—the particle brings up the sense 
from πεισθείς, supra. τὴν οὐ-περιτείχισιν---' the non-circum- 
rallation’ See the note on τὴν τῶν γεφυρῶν οὐ-διάλυσιν, 1. 137- 


(b.) τριακοσίοιϑ5. Therefore 300 in 30 ships (cf. xci.). So we see from 


ji. 92. 102, there were 400 in 40 ships (ef. iv. 76-101). Each trireme there- 
fore had a complement of ten. In Herod. vi. 15, forty are given to a single 
vessel. But this, Arnold remarks, was at an earlier period of Greek naval 
tactics, when battles at sea were decided by main force, and not by man- 
euvring. At Salamis each trireme carried eighteen (Plut. Themist.). The 
great improvement introduced by the Athenians was to decrease the number of 


epibate, and augment the crew properly so called. 


. 


Thirlwall suggests that 
many of the choicest Athenian troops volunteered, owing to the personal influ- 
ence of Demosthenes. Hence the statement xeviii. infra, οὗτοι βέλτιστοι δὴ 


ἄνδρες κιτιλ. Ordinarily thetes alone served as epibate. The classes (of ἐκ 
καταλόγου) were only called upon in cases of emergency (cf. vill. 24, εἶχον δὲ 
ἐπιβάτας τῶν ὁπλιτῶν ἐκ καταλόγου ἀναγκαστούς, and Grote, vi. 407). 
πεντεκαίδεκα. Only thirteen, in iil. 79. Krug. Oivea@vos. 
The port of CZneum is mentioned by Steph. Byzant. It was two days from 
ὁμόσκευ οι---τῇ αὐτῇ σκευῇ χρώμενοι, 
μάχης. ἴῃ old English their battle means 


So here— way of fighting.’ 


Potidania (cf. next chapter) 
ἤγουν WAn.—Schol. 
their order of battle. 


Cuapter XCVI.—AdAodpevos—‘ quum pernoctasset, Pop. 
Ἡσίοδος. For the circumstances of Hesiod’s death the editors refer to Plu- 
See Smith’s Biog. Dict. 


λέγεται K.T.A.—! is said to have been killed by the people of the country ’—i. 6. 


tarch’s tract De convivio septem sapientum. 


by Amphiphanes and Ganyctor, sons of Phegeus, in revenge for an alleged insult 
offered by Hesiod to their sister. Arn. οὔτε ὅτε τὸ πρῶτον. 
We here have οὔτε in reference to ἐπειδή τε--' neither when first he formed 
the scheme, and when (or, both at first ut did not, and afterwards),’ &e. 

πρὸς τὸν Μηλιακὸν κόλπον--- ἴῃ the direction of the Sinus Meliacus’ 
Arnold says this is not to be understood to mean that any ZEtolian tribes ex- 
tended to the shore of the Malian gulf. 


Cuarrer XCVII.—(a.) τὴν ἐν rocty—se. κώμην--- α8 it lay at his feet’ 
(i.e. each village as he happened to come upon it). Dale compares πάντα τινὰ 
τῶν Μάγων τὺν ἐν ποσὶ γινόμενον, Herod. iil. 79. τῇ τύχῃ ἐλπίσας- 
—an instrumental dative—‘ his good luck was the cause (or occasion) of his 
So Krig.— 

ψιλῶν 
There were other 


hope’ Cf. Thue. iv. 85, θαυμάζω τῇ ἀποκλείσει μου τῶν πυλῶν. 
‘wegen des Gliickes.’ Pop. refers to Matthie, ὃ 399. ¢. 
dkovtiot @y— light-armed troops who used the javelin.’ 
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ψιλοὶ there (see xcviii.). Pop. ‘ I take ψιλοὶ as an adjective (cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
12, πελτοφόροι τε Kal ψιλοὶ ἀκοντισταί, and Thue. vii. 78).’—Krig. 

(b.) ἐπὶ Αἰγιτίον. ἐπὶ τὸ Αἰγίτιον. These instances appear ex- 
actly to reverse the rule, (1) that ἐπὶ with the gen. =in the direction of, and (2 
with the accusative = against. But, (1) motion in the direction of a thing may 
of course be as truly predicated of an enemy as a friend, and the hostile intent 
is expressed by αἱρεῖ κατὰ κράτος ; (2) the second instance must be classified 
among the cases where ἐπὶ seems to be employed as an equivalent of eis: e.g. 
τῆς ἐπὶ THY ᾿Αττικὴν ὁδοῦ καὶ τῆς εἰς Πελοπόννησον κύριος γέγονε. Cf. 7ε 
8 649. This preposition is usually coupled with βοηθεῖν, as ἐβοήθησαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, 
ji. 1τογ7. Of Mgitium ‘nulla apud veteres memoria’ (Duker). κατὰ 
κράτοΞει--- 80 far as they could scale the wall.’ Pop. connects the word with 
ἐπιών. which the ec location will not allow. Krig. The yap seems to refer t 
ἐπιών, containing a reason for the expression—‘ going up against it, 
χωρίων is suspected by Kriie., who considers that πόλις or χώριον ἐφ᾽ ὑψήλω; 
χωρίων is an unparalleled expression. This is somewhat hypercritical. 
iwaywyai—explained by the Scholiast =avaxwphoas. The ὑπὸ perhaps im- 
plies that an attempt was made to elude observation. See iv. 127, ὑπῆγε τὸ 
στράτευμα, where Popp. tr.—' pedetentim reducebat .᾽ but it is not easy to se 
how in this case it would be practicable. 

(c.) ἐν οἷς ἀμφοτέροις. ‘Sall. Cat. 5: “Tnopia τοὶ familiaris et con- 
scientia scelerum, gue utraque his artibus auxerat.”  Similiter ἀμφότερα αὐτὰ 


post duo feminina, vi. 72. Cf. Interp. Liv. xliv. 36.—Poppo. Jelf, § 391.2 

Cuapter XCVIII.—(a.) of τοξόται. 
Messenian auxiliaries, or the rowers from the ships, equipped for this particular 
τὰ βέλη 


αὐτοῖς---ἀντὶ τοῦ oi τοξόται αὐτῶν, Schol.: which shows that the Scholiasts 


Either, Arn. says, Cephallenian or 
service. Pop. has no doubt but that the latter are meant. 


had not always the best appreciation of the delicacies of their native language. 
Arn.’s interpretation is doubtless right: αὐτοῖς describes the circumstance in its 
relation to the Athenians—‘ 80 long as they found that the archers had their 
arrows. Poppo adds: ‘ Dativi pronominis αὐτὸς ita positi plurima exempla 
apud Thue. reperiuntur.’ 
—‘ they, I say, held out.’ 


‘ suruckgetrieben, Engelmann’s translation ; ‘ were kept in check.’ 


of δὲ ἀντεῖχον. Cf. i. 11 and ii. 65 for δὲ in apodosi 

averréArovro—‘reprimebantur, Poppo; 
The imper- 
fect denotes the continuous act of forcing them back. Kriig. refers to vi. 70, 
and his own Anabasts, V. 4. 23. καὶ αὐτοὶ---" the Athenians them- 


selves ? οἱ ὁπλῖται, Sch. καὶ ἐπὶ πολύ. Bekker would expunge 
the καί. Krig. (ad Dionys.) compares such expressions as καὶ μάλα, καὶ Tay. 
Accordingly, Arn. and Pop. retain it in the text. The former translates—‘ even 
‘or a long time’ (i.e. for as much as a considerable time). 

(b.) κατὰ πόδας. 
way, on the spot, directly on the track. Others suppose it to mean by speed αἱ 
foot. Poppo, comparing κατὰ πόδας τὸ εὔψυχον ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ ὀξεῖς ἐνδείκνυνται 
ποδωκεῖς. Th 
well-known Homeric epithet, and therefore somewhat poetic here. But Krug 


refers us to Plat. Rep. 467 #; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, ᾷ and De re Equest. 111. 1% 


(iv. 126), rightly decides in favour of the former. 


ἁμαρτάνοντας. Pres. participle— while in the act of missing their way. 


The Scholiast explains, συντόμω----Ἰ. 6. illico, straight- 
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τὴν ὕλην. Though there is no ‘ previous mention,’ the article denotes ‘the 
brushwood which from the description given of the locality (χαράδρα) may be 
supposed to have been there.’ πᾶσα ἰδέα. Seei. 109, 111. $1. 

‘Vide an legendum καὶ ἡλικία αὕτη βέλτιστοι K.T.X. 
ἡλικίαν ἡμῶν διεφθαρμένην.᾽---ὩΠοῦτοο: To me it appears 
like the Latin usage of idem—e.g. plurimi, tidemque florentissima juventute— 
‘and at the same time the flower of the youth,’ D. has, less-rightly, 1 think— 
‘30 many, and all in the flower of their youth. Some read ἡ αὐτὴ without any 
stop, which Engelmann thinks avoids ‘ ein hartes Asyndeton.’ τοῖς 
πεπραγμένοις φοβούμενος. See note on τῷ οὐκ εἰκότι πεφόβηνται, 11. 89 ; 
and τῇ τύχῃ ἐλπίσας, xcvii. Krig. cf. Eurip. Androm. 919, ξυνῆκα" ταρβεῖς. τοῖς 
δεδραμένοις πόσιν. 


5 « ’ ς > ‘ 
καὶ ἡλικία ἢ αὐτή. 
ἡλικία ut supra, lxvu. 


Cuaprer ΧΟΙΧ.--περιπόλιον. A station of περίπολοι 


a guard-house, 
probably fortified (cf. i..142). On the περίπολοι cf, iv. 67, vi. 45, Vil. 48, and 
Diet. of Antig. 


Cuaprer .---προπέμψαντες πρότερον---86. before the Athenian expedi- 
tion against ZEtolia. On the grounds of the quarrel ef. xciv. ‘ One object of 
the expedition of Demosthenes was to free the most. faithful of the. allies of 
Athens from the attacks of an enemy who was even at that very time applying 
to the Peloponnesians for their aid in order to effect its destruction.’—Arn. 
ἐπαγω γῆν. The word is intro- 
duced to show that the Trachinian expedition had had its own (subordinate) 
commander. Krug. 


Grote, vi. 409. Σπαρτιάτη. 
ῇ = = ΝΣ 
ξυνηκολούθουν. Arn. conjectures from 
αὐτὸς τρίτος ἐφῃρημένος ἄρχειν κατὰ νόμον (iv. 38), that generally there were two 
officers appointed to succeed to the command, one after another, upon the death 


of their superior ( ili. Q2,1V. 132, V- 12). 


32, In this case of course οἱ Σπαρτίαται 


(with the article) will be correct—‘ the usual Spartan commissioners. Poppo 
seems to consider it as a case parallel to Σάλαιθος ὁ Λακεδαίμονιος, 111. 25. 
Cuaprer CI.—(a.) ᾿Αμφισσῆς. Notorious for the circumstances of the 
fourth Sacred War. The chief, if not the only city of the Locrians, who lived 
Bloomf. The reader must refer to the Dictwnary of Ancient 
Geography for an account of the small tribes here mentioned; at least such 
account as can be given of them. 


κατὰ κώμας. 


It is sufficient, as Arn. says, to know that 
they all belonged to the Locrians. The Phocians (supra, xev.) were zealously 
disposed towards the Athenians, though enumerated ii. 9 as part of the Lace- 
demonian confederacy. πρῶτον. A usage hardly to be supported 
by any real parallelism. Therefore Popp. and Kriig. rightly conjecture πρῶτοι. 
(b,.) μὲν οὖν. Poppo rightly notices the somewhat unusual collocation ‘of 
these words. They of course are generally immo—nay rather. Here they are 
like μὲν 84. A similar use of the words occurs, as he points out, iv. 104; and 
Xen. Anab. iv. 7. 2. δυσεσβολώτατος. Cf. ill. 89. Krug. 
Χαλαίους. Poppo quotes Plin. H. Ν. iv. 7: ‘Portus Chalzon, a quo vil. m. 
Ὀ λπαῖοι. 
6 confounded with Olpa, or Olpe, the fort belonging to the Amphilochian 


Poppo. 


pass. introrsus liberum oppidum Delphi.’ 


+ 
ι 


These are 


aes ’ » » it "4 Φ 
gives (0γ.) ὄνομα ἔχουσαν---8ο ὄνομα TOUTO EXOUCG, 1Y. 70. 
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CHAPTER CIL.—«at of Αἰτωλοί. Connect these words with οἷ μετὰ 


Εὐρυχόχου, on account of what precedes. Krig. Μολύκρειον. 
ΟἿ ἢ... 
him from Attolia. —Arn. 


Ἵ ' - oer 
41: τὴν ἐκ τῆς Σικελίας τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων κακοπραγίαν, Vill. 2 


μετὰ τὰ EK τ ἧς Αἰτωλία---- after what had befal 

Poppo quotes τὺν μετὰ τὰ ἐκ Σικελίας πόλεμον, iv 
τὴν ἐκ Πύλου 
ἐπὶ τῶν νεῶν. Those of which we hear supra, 
τῶν ἀμυνομένων .---' the defenders. T cannot consent to th 
conjecture of Kriig. It has been 


doubted whether this is a former name of Calydon, or of the district wher 


ξυμφοράν, vi. 89. 
xciv. 


" 4 " re 
ἀμυνουμένων. ἐς τὴν Αἰολίδα. 


>] ᾿ Ὶ ; ( ᾿» » ye } γ 75 Ἰ. 
Calydon and Pleuron were situated. Arnold prefers the latter; or rather the 
true meaning is—‘ the district 
i " me 5 ᾽ ῃ ᾽ . a a e\ 
the two principal towns in it, Calydon and Pleuron. Hesychius has ἢ Καλυδὼν 
΄ > > a ε 4 > ἤ ΤΊ 
Αἰολὶς ἐκαλεῖτο; but Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 1, Καλυδῶνα ἣ τὸ παλαιὸν Αἰτωλία ἦν͵ 
In the last passage Pop. reads AloAis, and the conjecture 1s generally accepted. 
This, according to Engelmann s tr., makes very probable the notion of O. Mull 
(N. Greece) that originally Calvdon was the seat of the Aéolians, Pleuron οἱ 


the Curetes. 


When the latter were driven out by the first, Pleuron also was 


considered as belonging to 2 0118. Subsequently, when the dependence of ἱ 

one town upon the other ceased, the common name was naturally discontinued 
ἐκστρατευσαμένοις περὶ τὸ Apyos. This may be a pregnant construc 
tion, equivalent, as Pop. observes, to ἐκστρατευσαμένοι5 καὶ γενομένοις περὶ 7) 
Cf. eis Βυώντιον ἐπιστάλματα, Theophr. περὶ ᾿Αρεσκείας (Sheppai l's 


“Ap’yos- 


Theophr. p. 78) Or, as Poppo suggests, περὶ might be connects ἃ with βοηθεῖν, 


. ἀρχόμενοι 


The Iness@! 


are the same as those called A¢tnenses bv Cicero in his Verrine Orations. It 


CHAPTER 61Π1..--κατὰ κράτοε--- by marin force. 
ὑπήκοοι tyres τῶν Συρακοσίων, vi. 8 Ἴνησσαν. 
was upon Mount tna, and is placed by Strabo eighty stadia from Catana and 
Wass. 
sooo Syracusans and others at Catana, changing the name of the town 
Etna. 


ancient name, and expelled the colonists. 


πλήσιον τῶν Κεντορίπων. Hiero it seems first planted a colony Οἱ 
But subsequently the native tribes recovered the city, restored 118 
The latter took possession of Inessa, 
a town in the interior, about ten miles distant, and inmemory of Hie ro bestoweé 
upon it the name of the city from which they had been driven. τὸ 
Σικελικὸν πόλισμα.---' the Sicel town (or chief stronghold). —Arn. 

A true imperfect, denoting an uncompleted action, or ratuer 

SS fin al 

Jelf, ὃ 393. 
constructed with a dative—T@ relyer—without ἐπί. 


προσέβαλλον. 
The verb is generally 
᾿Αθηναίων 


an action not terminating in any result. 


is governed by ὑστέροις (Schol. apud Krig.)— who retreated later than 
Athenians. 


Kaixivoy. 


ἐκ τοῦ τειχίσματος i.e. the Acropolis. 


The locality of this river is not clearly made out. Some have 


ae 
+h 


‘dentified it with the Alex, but this is mentioned xcix., and Pop. argues tha 
Thueydid. would not have assigned two names to ἃ single stream. 

Arnold has a long note, whith 
would now be scarcely needed, to prove that δὴ is sometimes used like δῆθεν, 
not to express the writer's opinion, but that of the persons troduced. ‘Tras 
This interpretatio! 


Cyarrer CIV.—(a.) κατὰ χρησμὸν δή. 


tate—‘in accordance, as was professed, with an oracle.’ 


once called JEolis mas Now called by the 7a7NeS of 
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Sf? 


Poppo does not consider certain in this case. See κατὰ δὴ τὸν παλαιὸν νόμον, 


il. 24. 
Delphic oracle may have rendered common among the Greeks, that Apollo 
sided with the Peloponnesians.’—Thirlw. lii. ch. 22. 


‘Perhaps it was thought prudent to counteract an opinion which the 


/ ᾿ . . . “ 
(b.) Πεισίστρατος. See the account given in Herod. 1. 64, THY νῆσον 


δῆλον καθήρας, καθήρας δὲ éde x.7.A. With respect to the principle upon which the 
practice was founded, see note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 224. 

ὅσον ἐφεωρᾶτο τῆς νήσου. Arn. compares Herod. i. 64, ἐπ᾽ ὅσον ἔποψις 
τοῦ ἱροῦ εἶχε. 


€ Ι 


εωρᾶ. 


Poppo refers to Thucyd. vii. 37, καθ᾽ ὅσον πρὸς τὴν πόλιν αὐτοῦ 
" ; ata hee ᾿ ; 

(c.) θῆκαι ὅσαι. This 15 an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 

‘nto the case of the relative, like the well-known ‘urbem quam statuo, vestra 

eat’ The term ‘inverse attraction’ has been invented to express the idiom. 

Cf. Homer, .11. xiv. 371; 


ἀσπίδες ὅσσαι ἄρισται ἐνὶ στρατῷ ἠδὲ μεγίσται, 


ε ; 
ET OAMEVOL K.T.A, 


Jelf, § $24. 1. 1. 


word to which the relative belongs comes ‘mmediately before it: e.g. THY οὐσίαν 


Rost adds: ‘This sort of attraction only occurs where the 


ἣν κατέλιπε τῷ viel οὐ πλείονος ἀξία ἐστὶν ἢ τεττάρων καὶ δέκα ταλάντων.᾽---ϑολιιῖ- 
gram. § 177. 5. 

(d.) ἐναποθνήσκειν---' to die in’ This usage of ἐν is common. Cf. Arist. 
Aves. 28, καὶ πᾶσι κοινὴν ἐναποτῖσαι xphuara— to spend money in ? Pac. 1156, 
ἐγαποπατεῖν γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἐπιτήδειος mavu— to walk about in ; and note ii. 74. Poppo 
seems to consider that ‘ antecedens dictum pro consequente, as θάπτειν, 18 
substituted by Diodorus and Strabo. But that death itself was regarded as 
pollution to those in the neighbourhood seems clear from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (περὶ Δεισιδαιμονίας) referred to above; from the language of Apollo 
See the Alcest. 22, 

Theophr. loc. cit. 

Krug. 
πεντετηρίδα--- the gquinguennial fe stival, i.e. the festival was celebrated after 
the lapse of four years. See Clinton, Εἰ. H. 337. 3. τὰ Δήλια. 
On the Delian festival, see Plut. Nie. iii. 4; Dict. of Anti. ; Thirlwall, iii. 217 ; 
Grote, vl. 427. 


with regard to Alcestis, and from Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 380. 
ΒΝ \ ; 4 / / b > ! / > / 
ἐγὼ δὲ μὴ μίασμά μ᾽ ἐν δόμοις κιχῇ. ἐντίκτειν. 


ὀλίγον ἀπέχει. Four stades. according to Strabo, x. 486. 


The last observes, ‘ At this period the Athenians were excluded 
both from the Olympic and Pythian games, which probably made the revival of 
the Delian festival more gratifying to them.’ 
Dict. of Antigq. 

(e.) ἐθεώρουν---' appeared as spectators.’ 


τὰ Ἐφέσια. See 
The commentators refer to Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 25. 

This seems to be one of that 
class of verbs compounded of a noun and the substantive verb ἔω, of which 
βουκολέω, βοηθέω, οἰνοχέω, προξενέω, and others are examples. (See Sheppard's 
Theophrastus, p. 58.) Its formation thus -- θεωρὸς ἔω, and accordingly we find 
it constructed with eis, Lucian, Timon, 50 (quot ed by Poppo); and Ar. Vespe, 
1188; ἐγὼ δὲ τεθεώρηκα πώποτ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ | πλὴν ἐς Πάρον ---- 1 never went as 
θεωρὸς except to Paros. 
μουσικός. 


Stephens, 7168. renders—‘ ludos spectatum veniunt.’ 
Beeause Poll. iii. 142 says the Attics prefer ἀγῶνας μουσικῆς to 
ἀγ. μουσικούς, Krig. would read the former here. ἀνῆ γον---ο' duce- 
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bant ? ‘sie fihrten auf’—Pop. Our own expression, ‘led up the dance,’ εχ. 
Kriig. refers to Callim. Hymn. Del. 279. 

We learn from Wolf's Prolegomena that hymns of this sort 


plains the word and its usage. 
ἐκ προοιμίον. 
were only intended as introductions to longer and more elaborate compositions, 
This is the reason why they are called προοίμια. The Scholiast, as quoted by 
Arn., gives an unusual derivation of the word: τὸ τοῦ προοιμίου ὄνομα, οὐκ ἄλλο 
4) τὸν ἔπαινον δηλοῖ" πρὸ γὰρ τῶν οἴμων καὶ τῶν ὁδῶν οἱ παλαιοὶ τοὺς ἐπαίνους ἦδον͵ 
Were the Scholiasts more trustworthy and less imaginative, this statement 
would doubtless affect the explanation above given. Duker rightly adds a 
caution that we are not to accept all the so-called Homeric Hymns as genuine, 
from the recognition of this particular one by Thucydides. 


(f.) &\Aore—Arn., Pop., Goll. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε occurs in more MSS,., and is 


adopted by Bekker and Krig. ἀλλὰ σὺ is read in the common editions of the 
Homeric Hymns. But from this we are not likely to derive much aid, for 
Thucydides of course copied from a source not available to us, who have the 
text of Homer only as it came forth from the hands of the Alexandrian gram- 


. 


marians. One may perhaps venture to render— other whiles.’ 
ἐτελεύτα τοῦ émalvov—‘ made an end of his encomiwm’ (sc. of the Delian 
See λόγου τελευτᾶν, ante lix. 


chorus). This does not of course imply that 


the words terminated the composition. Poppo remarks accordingly that 
Ruhnken’s argument drawn from this passage to prove the existence of two 
Homeric Hymns to Apollo in the age of Thucyd. altogether falls to the groun L 


ταλαπείριοςὦ -probably the same as Tadalmwpos— toilsome, 


: ‘ painstaking, 
implying the labour which arises from long and careful investigation. Th 
expression, a painful student, though quaint, is still intelligible. 

See note, 1. 4. 
ἔπεμπον ---" sent the choral bands of dancers with sacrifices 


érexunpiwoev—‘ showed by certain pr of 
pel ἱερῶν 
‘ ἱερεῖα, simply the animals killed ; ἱερὰ everything required for sacrifice, such 
as, perhaps, the tripod (Herod. iv. 179) and all the other vessels.—Arn. 2 
the exceeding care bestowed upon the training and equipment of the Delian 
chorus see Xen. Mem, 111. 3. 12. καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα---- as well as mos 
other things’ (sc. of those appertaining to the chorus). ‘ ἄλλα in sententia latet, 
quemadmodum in dicendi genere, i. 116.’—Pop. ἄλλοι is however expressed 
there. 


Cuaprer CV.—(a.) ὥσπερ ὑποσχόμενο ι---' as, having promised, 1 


detained’ (i.e. as they promised when they detained) —implying, as 1s usual 
with the participle sine articulo, that the promise was the cause or condition 
the detention. See for the promise sup. cil. 

(b.) “OAnas. This is one of the places for which both a singular and plu: 
‘Nur ein It 
stitut zur Schlichtung von Hindeln mit den nérdlichen Nachbarn.’—Wachs® 
Hell. Alt. i. 16. 


(c.) κοινῷ δικαστηρίῳ. Whether common to the Acarnanians alone or & 


ral form exist. Cf. Πλάταια and Πλαταιαί, 11. 7, and Pop. note. 


‘The seat of national justice.’ —Thirlwall. 


them with the Amphilochians is not apparent. Various interpretations hat 
been given. Kruse (Hellas) understands a common convention between ἴα 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians ; and this view is favoured by the testimony # 


Stephanus Byz. (voce “OAna:) and the situation of the place. Poppo however is Οἱ 
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opinion that had this been the meaning of Thucydides he would have written 
rolow αὐτοῖς καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αμφιλόχοις. This savours of dogmatism, and is scarcely 
sufficient ground for rejecting the testimony of a writer who had probably greater 
opportunities of ascertaining the truth than we have. Bloomfield thinks it 
‘Jentical with the τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Ακαρνάνων mentioned by Xenoph. Hell. iv. 6. 4. 
The Acarnanians were separated into several federal divisions, which some- 
mes acted in concert, and sometimes not. See ii. 9, iv. 49, iv. 77. Ὄλπαι 
then may have been the locality of their federal council. Yet, as Poppo ob- 
serves, it is hardly probable that this would have been located in the Argive 
territory. Wachsmuth, as we have already seen, supposes it to have been 8, 
place selected for conference, and for the adjustment of differences between the 
Acarnanians and their northern neighbours. 

(d.) ἐπιθαλασσίας. Leake explains this from its vicinity to the lake or 
marsh now called Ancyré; but Urquhart is of opinion that any city situated 
in the vicinity of the Ambracian gulf might be called ἐπιθαλασσία, or ‘mari- 
Pop. 

(..) τῆς ᾿Αμφιλοχίας K.7.A. 


tima. 
Arn. calls attention to the collocation, which 
is that usually adopted in Greek, when a place, and the country in which it is 
situated, are mentioned together. He contrasts the English idiom which repeats 
the same preposition—‘in Amphilochia im the place called Wells.’ But we 
might compare ‘in Bethlehem of Judea,’ though this, it is true, is derived 
fom a Greek source. It coincides with the other idiom noticed by A. 
where the town is the prominent subject, and the name of the territory is 
added for the purpose of more accurate description: e.g. ἐν Τανάγρᾳ τῆς 
Βοιωτίας, i. 108; ἐς Πλάταιαν τῆς Βοιωτίας, ii. 2; ἐς Μεθώνην τῆς Λακωνικῆς, 
il. 25. 

(f.) Κρῆναι. This must have been a spot at the foot of the limestone 
hills. where the water gushed up from streams which in all probability acted 
We know 
that it lay east of Argos, and on the high road between Acarnania and 
Ambracia. 


as a subterranean drain to the lake visible from the hill of Argos. 


The geographical matters eonnected with these chapters are too 


vaguely known to be commented upon with certainty. We have already ἃ 


memoir upon the district by Lieut. Wolfe, R.N. (Journal of Geograph. Soc. 


iii. pt. 1. 77), but this is confined to the sea-board. The route of the Pelopon- 
nesian army is traced with accuracy enough for ordinary purposes by Arn. 
See his note. 


᾿Αριστοτέλης. From the researches of Pop. and 


Roscher, who refers to Xen. Hedl. il. 


al 
ἢ 


2. 17, Plato, Parm. 127, it appears that 


is man was subsequently one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
téA1y—‘ to their city, 1.6. to Ambracia. 
would be.’ 


és τὴν 
ἡ paxn— the battle that 


πάρτε CVI.—(a.) rods ἐν “OAmats K.7.A. The right rendering of 
these words depends vpon the well-known force of ἥκω (cf. Porson ad Eurip. 
Hee, 1), which, being derived from a perfect, has the sense of ‘completed 
action, and was rightly translated by the Latins adswm— that the Ambraciots 
now in Olpe were arrived ;’ or, a3 we should say—‘ 48 soon as they heard of the 
arrival of the Ambraciots now in Olpe. Itis strange that Pop., after giv- 
ing the correct translation for ἥκονταϑ ---' venisse,—should quote Duker: 
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‘ Interpres—A” 
Oly 18 


hraciotas, ῃ utr apud υ lpas erant, ventre. se d non apparet eos ab 

disce ssisse, nam et mox dic it καὶ προσέμιξαν [of Πελοποννήσιοι) τοῖς ἐν 
> , , 

Ὄλπαις ᾿Αμπρακιώται5, and then add, ‘et ἥκειν est ve misse, adesse 


matter admitted of doubt. 


> as if the 
ab@is— in turn, i.e. next. 


.»" . i ‘ 
παρ᾽ ἔσχατας---᾿ skirting a long the frontier ἔσχατα). 


’ (ef. vill. 95, 
(b.) Διμναίας. Poppo has a long note, the substance of whichis that Muller's 


map is wrong in placing Agra Acarnanian Limnza and the Argive 


territory, in suc Ἢ a way that it should reach the sea. For the 


and Amphil ehians would never have pe rmitted themselves to have been cut off 


4, between the 


. united Acarnanians 


from the sea, and consequently from Athenian succour, by such a narrow slip 


of ground. Besides, the Agrei, wine πρῷ of the other party, would in that 


ease have offered some opp* sition to Acarnanians when moving up to aid 


the Amphilochians. The nearest ἜΣ πῶ Limnza probabl) ly led through the 
Argive territory ; but Eurylochus pré ferred a longer and safer route to Argos, 
in order to avoid the 
the Agrzean 
οὐκέτι 


the Acarnanians). 


Acarnanians who were waiting for him at Crene. That 


territory lay towards Olpze - from lil. 111. 


is cle 


"AKG rr Sanhirh ἃ J { ss 1 ᾿ 
AK apvavias —' which 18 no Longer Acarnanta, UUt true ndly to them (δ, 


λαβόμενοι. Cf. note Xxiv. supra. 
Θυάμου Opous. ‘Spartanoros (sc. Sparto-v esse. Cul eontinens sit 
Macrinoros docent Kruse, p. 39: t Leake, 


used muda’ ἢ the sense of ἄγριος, wild. 


ay p oikov— 
‘ uncultivated, 


Cuarrer ΟΥ̓Π.--Μητρόπολιν. appears to have been part of the hill 
of O lpze, | Thir! LV wall, * per = 
haps dined with the ancient importance of lp’ Arn. conjectures that 


yat why so called it does not appear. ‘A name, says 


? 
t 
: 


the spot was chosen by the Acarnanians as the of their national cour 


(κοινὸν δικαστηριον), trom some tradition ΤῈ presenting it as the e artie st settle- 


ment of their race. Bloomf. identifies ‘t with the southern peak of the hill 


now called Marovuni. LPeile quotes, ° Mons Ideeus, ubi et gon tis cunabula 


* ete, 7 Ἶ δ δὰ on ™ a Ὑ Ὁ 
nostre. nm. Nl. 103. ταῖς εἴκοσι. ΟἹ. ον Δημο- 


σθένην -θένη. The MSS. vary, with a preponderance towards the last. But 


as the former is always found elsewhere, Kruger substitutes it here. The 


truth is that hoth forms were current. Thucvdides would probably ἢ 


sistent 1n h rtnogti raphy; but a transeriber το whose ear both forms were 
Υ 


familiar would naturs ally glide from one into the other. 


: 


The dry bed of one ol the numerous mountain torrents running 


\ ~ » ΠῚ τ » \ 8 
ea. καὶ μεῖζον γάρ. The Herodotean use of yap—expressing 


reason for what follows (Lxx). περὶ έσ χε - - ουογίαρρε d (or out- 


re I. 7 Ὁ . on i" ‘ \ κι r 
flanked). on, | We ! Bs KaTa TO ὕὑπερε ἔχον των ἐναντίων" 
‘over against that portu m of the enemy which overlapped their own line’ 80 


in the next chapter, τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτού. ὀλίηων. The sixty mel 


tioned at the beginning of the chapter. rh δὲ BAAO.. ᾧ ς €Ka- 


eens... , @wetxer, Arm. compat i. 48, 


τὺ δὲ ἄλλο αὑτοὶ ἐἔπειίιχον, and 


31, ἐπεῖχον οἱ Πέρσαι τοὺς “en at from which it appears tha 


» 


Herod. ix. 

the word is almost a technical one for occ upying ὃ » position in the line- 
Acarnanians came next and filled up the rest of the line’? ὧς ἕκαστοι meals— 
‘in their several tribes, which like t 


bodies. Cf. 1. 3. 


the Scotch clans always fought in separau 
For ἀναμίξ, ef. with Krig., Herod. vil. 41. 
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μάντει ΟΥ̓ΙΠ.--τῷ κέρᾳ--ὦ ith their [left] wing.’ és ἀλκὴν 
sropervai—* wail to make any resistance, like €s χεῖρας ὑπομεῖναι, V. 72. 
τὸ κὰτ᾽ Εὐρύλοχον. This use of the preposl ‘tion should be contrasted with that 
nthe last chapter ‘that part of the army by Eur ylochus, ‘the division of 
Burylochus. Compare Soph. Ajax καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς οὔποτ᾽ ἐκρήξει μάχη. 
τὺ πολὺ τοῦ ἔργον ἐξ executed) the best 
rt of the business.’ Bloomf. 
ἐξέλθωσιν. though, as he admits, 
Bloomf. (ed. 1.) wished to 
remarked that the preposition implies— 


RAC ov—‘ went through with (1.9. 
There 15 no necessity to read ἐπεξῆλθον with 


110 Ws BL, 


ἀπεδίωξαν. 


., 70, Kriig. however f 


ywalnst Ms. authority. 


} 


read ἐπεδί capt but Pop. has rightly 
Haase was wrong in asserting ne Thucyd. did 
| MSS. in vi. 
to be distin- 


‘from thi p lace of combat.’ 
not use the word, for ἀποδιωξάντων τοὺς ἐκεῖ is found in al 
προσπίπτοντεϑ-- tumbling ΤΉ μὴ ii 

itary force throwing itself into a town 


Lobeck ad Phryn. p- 47 
It is a species of brachy- 


muished from εἰσπίπτοντες, said 
fo r purposes of defence. ove. 
xsplains th 15---παρέτεινεν ἕως δι 

sy easily paralleled (i. 71, μέχρι ‘eet ὡρίσθω) ---' was protracted to a late Rowe: 


it ceased); Peile— ended at evening. 


ud then mend --Ὁ e. Was late before 
Several MSS. however read és ὀψέ, which is some what confirmed by i. 51; 111. 78. 
CHAPTER CIX.—Mevedrdios. Cf. sup. chap. 100. πολιορ- 
ήσεται--- shall stand a siege’ (111. yekpous sine articulo— 


recovery of ‘dead’ . $7) Δημοσθένη σπένδονται. 


Because the prep yor are impl ‘ed in the form of the expression. Krug. aptly 


‘tes Xen. Hell. ἃ 


σαντες sige 


10, a dariidbes ἐκ Sapdewy MET & Μαντιθέου ae, εὐπορή- 
ἀξιολογώτ at o1—* persons of consideration.’ 
ψιλῶσαι. Ex} lained by the Se holiast, ψιλοὺς τῶν συμμάχων ποιῆσαι---- to strip 


them of their sities? | (1. 6. 
As these are mentioned beside the ints ans, it is plain that they were not 


to isolate then τὸν μισθοφόρον ὄχλον. 


Mantinzeans. Some suppose them to have been πα π κεῖραι collected by the 
Lacedeemonians out of Pe wi sae Poppo thinks they may have been 
Pe loponnesii ans other than Lacedzemonians ΟΥ̓ Mantinzeans, considering that the 


y as between 


antithesis 18 ποῦ 50 much between Πελοπον νησίων and μισθοφόρον 


ἀξιολογώτατοι al 1 ὄχλον. Bloomfield’s opinion is, , that as no men tion has been 


made of any mercen aries accom \panying Eury! wee us, ch. 100, these were some 
forces got togethe r by the Ambraciots, most } robably Epirots. 
διαβαλεῖν ἐξ τοὺς “Ἑλληνα---' bring 


(or in the eyes of the Greeks). So μὴ és τοὺς συμμάχους διαβλήθωσιν, iv. 22. 
προὐργιαίτερον — made their own interest 


FS into odvum with the Grecks 


an object of more importance 
4 Α͂ 

πῃ ri a ὦ ἃ , to 

007ec! proposed ἢν any action. 


means to do so were in their 


προὔργου is πρὸ ἔργου ---ἰ ἦέ ὥσπερ 


TNPXE y—i. 6. ἐκ τῶν ὕὗπα ρχόντω wy—‘ as far as thi 
Γ ἐπεβούλευον. Ἰζτσ. truly remarks that ἐπὶ indicates 
treachery prac tised against their confederates. 


Cuarrer ΟΧ.--αὙΎ ελίαν. See μέρος Ti— α CON- 


, 


] a] 1 
Stderaove portion 


Compare 


2, ὃ 425’ 


‘ the accusative. 


ected by Mat thik 


πάρτε ΟΧΙ.---πρόφασιν. Adverbial usage οἱ 


such phrases as πάντα τρόπον and the instances coll 
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It may be classed under the cases of an accusative with εἰμί, &c., ‘denoting the 
existence of some quality in some particular place or relation’ (Jelf, § 579. 


3), as may be seen from the instance there quoted : 


; A 
ἐπὶ δὲ στενάχοντο γυναικεξ, 
Πάτροκλον πρόφασιν, σφῶν δ᾽ αὐτῶν κηδε᾽ éxdorn.—Zl. xix. 302. 


Krug. quotes vy. 80, but there we have πρόφασιν ποιήσας ; and vil. 33; which 
PY 33 
seems a really parallel case, for there we have πρόφασιν μὲν standing absolutely, 
Duk. cf. Eurip. Jph. in A. 362, and Dem. 18. 77. 
The λάχανα Bloomf. believes to have been the wild cabbage 
x 


as opposed to τὸ δὲ ἀληθές. 
λαχανισμόν. 


Υ 


mentioned by Gell. (Morea, p. 191), and still a common article of food in 


Greece. He compares ἐν ἀγρίοισι τοῖς λαχάνοις οὗτος τραφείς, Arist. Thesmoph. 
‘ ὅσοι μὲν 
In the first 


place the particle μὲν would seem to distinguish the party who have just been 


457- κατ᾽ ὀλίγου 5--' a few at a time, 


Euved OdvTes—* complura sunt in quibus hie offendimus.’—Pop. 


described as leaving in a body, from some others, whereas no others are sub- 
sequently mentioned. This is true; yet it may be questioned whether there is 
not an implied reference to those left behind—‘ as many indeed (or, that 18 to 
say) as left together, for the rest (either such as remained, or such as left sepa- 
rately) were not engaged in the transaction described. In the second place he 
contends that οὕτως has no meaning. It seems obvious to suggest that it refers 


to ἐπὶ λαχανισμὸν--- in this way that I have described the others going. But 
Poppo contends that this would have been ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ ἐκεῖνο; a much more 
natural expression certainly, but must Thucydides necessarily have adopted it? 
We might perhaps compare Esch. Ag. 695, ἀγάλακτον οὕτως, where Klunsen 
translates—‘ ita leonem quidam nutrivit .᾽ and adds, οὕτως similitudinem inducit, 
ut οἷος vers. 388. Pop. conjectures ὄντες to be connected with ἐτύγχανον, as 
ξυνεξελθόντες with ὥρμησαν, and urges that Thucyd. never couples the imp. 
ἐτύγχανον with an aorist participle. On what principles one is to prove this 
negative is not clear. Peile simply translates—‘ to have come with them in this 
way. It is perhaps worth remarking that αὕτως. like the Homeric αὕτως, 15 
sometimes used to express carelessly, without studied design. See Buttmann’s 
able note on Dem. 6. Midiam, § 21 B: ἐν συνουσίᾳ τινὶ καὶ διατριβῇ οὕτως ἰδίᾳ 
—‘in a private party as one may say, and no more? Of. St. John iv. 6, ἐκαθέζετο 
οὕτως ἐπὶ τῇ πηγῇ. For ὅσοι μὲν Krig. conjectures ὅσοιπερ. He considers 
οὕτως obscure, but would explain— dive sowie es eben der Fall war gesammelt’ 
(‘who had so got together into a body’), referring to cv. ἔθεον 


Spduq—' ran at speed.’ See Kriig. Xen. Anad. i. 8. τι. It seems to have 


been a technical military phrase—‘ went at the double quick’ So again iv. 67 
and 112. From such phrases the tiro will perceive how the dative in so many 
cases merged into an adverb. ἐπικαταλαβεῖν--- catch them up. 


ἠκόντισέ τις. ‘Ts est hic nostrum mancher.—Poppo. τις is used of ἃ 


person with some degree of uncert ainty and vagueness—some one person, OF it 
might be two. Arn. is right in comparing Herod. iii, 140, ἀνεβέβηκε δ᾽ ἤ τι» 


ἢ ovdels—‘ not more than one or two ;’ and Xen. Anab. i. 8. 20, τοξευθῆναί TIS 


ἐλέγετο. Peile adds to these, for plural force of τις, λυπήσομέν τιν᾽, ὧν λελυ- 
πήμεσθ᾽ ὕπο, Eur. lon, 1315, and Homer, Odys. xi. 502. Compare the Latin 


non-nemo; as, ‘Non istum ut non-neminem provincia corrupit,’ Cic. conira 
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Verrem, ii. 2. 16; and ‘Video de istis, qui se populares haberi volun, abesse 
son-neminem,’ Οἷα. im Cat. iv. 5. Madvig remarks: ‘By non-nemo, one or 


‘wo, some few defined but not named persons are always indicated,’ § 493. ¢. 


But after all I confess I do not see why the ordinary sense of the word is not 


probable. The enormity of the action was quite enough to make it remarkable 
Ἢ a single individual, and the regular construction with a singular participle 
makes it doubtful whether more than one person be meant. This has I see also 
struck Krig., who says—‘ τις mancher σὰ abersetzen, wird νομίσας kaum 
sestatten.’ διακοσίους μέν Tivas—‘ some two hundred, 
‘aypatda. Poppo prefers ᾿Αγραιΐδα, as the cognate term Πλαταιὶς occurs 11. 71. 3. 
Lob. (ad Phryn. p. 41) and Kriig. take the opposite view. 


πάρτε CXII.—(a.) Ἰδομένην. The exact locality of the δύο λόφω has 
not yet heen well ascertained. See Arnold’s note. 


u 


Either the pass which led 
from the ridge of Macrinoros into a large valley or plain (seen in the surveys), 
hich extended to the shore, or the entrance to the hills from the plain of 
τὸν δὲ 


ectures ἐς δὲ τὸν or ἐς τὸν δέ, as 


Arta. called Palea Kulia, may be meant by éo Born. 
ἰλάσσω. .. προαναβάντες. Kruger con} 
he does not believe that the preposition would be omitted in good Attic prose. 
On the other hand Plato’s authority has been produced against him—dévaBavres 


On the 
usage of the preposition see Matthie, § 573, and Jelf, § 620, who quotes 


υ 


ἃ δὴ αὐτοῖς ὀχήματά ἐστιν (Phedo, 113 D). amd ἑσπέρα". 
δεῖπνον ἕλοντο, ἀπὸ δείπνου θωρήσσοντο (Il. vill. 53), and ἀπὸ δείπνου, Her. vi. 
129. In these instances ἀπὸ signifies departure from α point in respect of time, 
as elsewhere in respect of place. So we have ἀπὸ πρώτου ὕπνου, Vil. 43. Krug. 


refers to his own Anabd. vi. 1. 23. ὄρθρῳ. ‘Paulo post, νυκτὸς ἔτι 


οὔσης ; et iv. 110, νυκτὸς ἔτι καὶ περὶ ὕρθρον.᾽--- ὈΡΡΟ. This confirms the state- 
ment of Phrynichus (p. 275, ed. Lobeck) that ὄρθρος is the period just preceding 
the dawn, when a lantern might still be used. Kriig. ef. iv. 110, and Plat. 
Protag. 310 A: τῆς παρελθούσης νυκτὸς ταυτησί, ἔτι βαθέος ὄρθρου. 

Κυῦρ. 

The imperfect, says Arn., 18 used where the 


ἔτι ἐν rats εὐναῖς. Cf. iv. 32. 

(b.) rpotrate καὶ ἐκέλευε. 
sense would seem to require the aorist. But his explanation is in exact accord- 
ance with the theory which has been all along maintained in reference to the 
aorist, and it is accordingly quoted in his own words, ‘ That these tenses are 
often varied in a narration is well known, the aorist simply stating the fact, the 
imperfect converting it, if 1 may so speak, into a picture, by representing it as 
still going on, and not altogether past.’ See the note on ill, 22. 
Δωρίδα γλῶσσαν ἱέντας. Arn. compares ἥντινα γλῶσσαν ἵεσαν ot Πέλασγοι 
(Herod. i. 57). The phrase is much varied by Aristophanes. Its Latin analogue 


πίστιν wapeXomevous— making them feel confidence,’ 


1s vocem mittere. 
Arn.; ‘ fiduciam injicientes,’ Poppo; ‘calling up 4 feeling of security, Peile ; 
‘ Vertrauen erregend, Krig. καθορωμένους τῇ ὄψει. 
Portus translates—‘ quod eorwm facies cerni non posset,’ to which Poppo assents. 
So, too, Peile—‘ their faces could not be distinguished.’ Others interpret— 
‘with their eyes,’ as in the phrases δρόμῳ θεῖν, exi.; and λόγῳ εἰπεῖν, 1. 223 


CE ἢ 
Arnold 


Kriig.—‘ ihrer Erscheinung nach.’ ἰδέαν. 


Ι09, iil. 81. ἅμα τοῦ ἔργου τῇ ξυντυχίᾳ. 
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has—‘ whilst the action was taking place.’ 
that the event was a sort of accident. 


1. 11. ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων. 
The Ambraciots affected to regard the Amphilochians as barbarians, because 


See 11, 68, 


“Lc c P| ~ ε " ἤ δὲ 
Cf. ἡ ξυντυχία τῆς ἡμετέρας χρεῖας, 
εἰ δεῖ--- if needs must be.’ 


they were in reality a mixed race, mostly of Pelasgian extraction. 
Cf. Granville Sharp’s canon, and note on 1. 18. 


Cuaprer CXIII.—This chapter affords an admirable praxis upon the Greek 
pronouns, but offers no difficulty to a reader fairly acquainted with their usage, 
Cf. ἢ. 


102, 11]. 106, 111, 114. 


Aypatous. τῇς πρώτης μάχης. 
Cf. supra, cvii., evil. 


μετα σφῶν. This refers to the herald and 


4} δ es ἀῶ ἃν. . 
those by whom he was sent. Poppo remarks that the plural σφεῖς is ofter 


ea i i " : : 
used where one person only is mentioned but more are meant (iv. 28, v. 58) 


᾿ ! ' ψ, 
Ιδομέναις. See cv. and note on li. 7. μάλιστας--- somewhere 


ΨΨ ἜΝ μὰ ὦ. γ» i . . . . 

about two hundred. It would be quite unnatural in this place to interpret ‘ ἕω 
] » sla a 5 / ° Ὰ 
RUNG red 7 lly. QaiveTai— are cle arly seen to be,’ - plainly are, 


pee note on 1. 2. εἴπερ ye—‘ yes ce rtainly, if, as we must suppose, 


Ἶ wre the ) env) e sha ἢ οὐ > | ᾿ 3 v, 5 ὃ 
you were thé persons who fought yesterday in Idomene, εἴπερ here again denoting 


ει: 
a] ᾿ ἊΝ Ἰ - ΄ γ" :" . 
an assumed hy pothesis. πρώη »---- μαι 8 τογ τὺ 8 ἐδ ᾿ the day bef re 
yectond nas? \ > , : se cs 
yesterady. Kal μεν δὴ τούτοι-ς--- and yet these undoubtedly are 


ἊΝ ) 7 Frost wth ιν, sar’ 
the men τ J ugh mith UL slera ay. Parti- 


Pop. refers to Heindorf. Protag. 4. 
Ἂ " “ὦ \ Ἁ >\ ᾿ olf . Ἢ - χ . . 
culz καὶ μὲν δὴ ut seepe simillime καὶ μὴν cum asseveratione adversandi vim αἱ 


a ee ae A ὦν, ἐὰ "ΞΟ ᾿ 
vero habent. Non usitatz sunt καὶ μὲν δή, quas restitui vult Bloomf.’—Poppo. 


ἀριθμόν. Kriig. cites Eur. Heraclid. 669, πολλοὺς ἀριθμὸν ἄλλον οὐκ ἔχω 


φρᾶσαι. ἐξελεῖν---ἂϑ in iv. 69 and ν. 43. ‘The reason was per- 


haps operative, but not the only one., It would have made them afraid ot 


Athenian co-operation at Leukas. The displeasure arising from the former re- 


Pia ons ν᾿ ‘ 1 1 +p 
fusal of Demosthenes had never been appeased, and they were glad to mortily 


him in a similar manner.’—Grote. Perhaps the recollection of Phormio’s arbi- 


trary proceedings put them on their guard. Thirlwall. 


1 


Cuarrer CXIV.—r piroyv pépos. 300. The Athenians must 


av man at loaat — lt > ° . 
have had it least six times 85 many, 1.6. 13500. this was only a third I irt, 


and many str slain were about 6000.’ 


lers were slain besid Therefore t] 
riers ere Slain beside. heretore tne 


.-- τοῖο. 


᾽ . , 


‘at sea. € 


4 ¢ , 4 . . . . 7 
πλέοντα éE¢dAw—‘in navigatione, Poppo; ‘during ie 


voyage, ξῃρέθησαν agrees with the latter nominative, 
ν᾽ ὁ υϑ τω ἡ sae ) ai «ον ; . 

viz. that placed in apposition. Poppo quotes Tac. Ann. Χ111. 37, ‘Insechi, gen: 
haud alias socia Romanis, avia Armeniz incursavit.’ Of this Kriig. says, ‘ hier 
doch hart.’ But why especially " ao ΤΟῚ ; ; 
ORE, SAE Sut why especially so? The word originally implying selection, 


comes to signify dedication of spoils to the Gods, as being in that cas 
quotes Thomas Magister in voce ἐξεῖλε---ἐξεῖλε τῷ δεῖνι 


γέρας, καὶ: ἐξῇρε. 


ε ἤ ) ne rr’ . } ᾽ - 
ἣ κάθοδος. This, the technical term for Τοῦ 


from exile (Herod. i. 60), is used because Demosthenes by his voluntary ex 
as : ’ ' + ὁ . Ὁ 9 Ν " ’ 
planation had placed himself in an exile’s position. ἐσπείσαντυ 
—because, as Pop. remarks, they had no ships to take them, home. 


μετανέστησαν here as elsewhere (i. 2. 12, ii, 16) denotes 
and habitation. 


change of locality 
Had the writer been anxious to define the precise relations ‘ 
time in these movements he must have used the pluperfect ; but as he merely 


But the word seems to imply 
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dwelt upon the fact, the aorist was the natural tense. Arn. justly compares &s 


καταδύσειαν, 1. 50. παρὰ Σαλυνθίου. This is Hermann’s now universally 
received correction for Σαλύνθιον, which after τοῖς ὡς Σαλύνθιον καταφυγοῦσιν 15 
Arn. translates—‘to which place [i.e. Bniade] they also had 
removed from Salynthius.’ His explanation is that their return to their own 
ountry was cut off by the Acarnanians and Amphilochians, and that they had 


Poppo connects ἐξ 


inadmissible. 


secordingly accompanied the Peloponnesians to (Eniade. 
θἰνιάδων otherwise— federe Ffacto> ex (Eniadis, qut a Salynthio discesserant, 
aheundi [in Peloponnesiam et Acarnaniam | potestatem dederunt. Grote alone 
sould retain παρὰ Σαλύνθιον, believing that Οἰνιαδῶν is not here the name of the 
place but of the inhabitants: ‘As the word is already in the patronymic form it 
would be difficult to deduce from it anew nomen ge ntile’ He tr.—‘ safe retreat 
nas granted to Ambrakiots and Pe loponnesians from the (Eniade, who also [as 
went up to the territory of Salyn- 
ἐπὶ rotade—‘on these conditions.’ Matthie, § 479: 4-5 
Most MSS. have Ἠπείρου 


well as Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians] 


9 


a 


$36. 5. ὁ. τῆς ἠπείρου. 
though the Corinthians in passing over to Ambracia could not possibly cross 


Epirus. See sup. xciv. 


Cuaprer CXV.—ra@v Σικελῶν. A necessary correction for Σικελιωτῶν, the 
reading of the MSS. 
according to Thucydides vi. 2, were a barbarous tribe, or rather congeries of 


rr ‘ 7 ~ / 
[he Greek settlers were called Σικελιῶται ; the Σικελοί, 


tribes, inhabiting the central portion of the island (vi. 88). This agrees (as 
Bloomf. observes) with what is subsequently said about making an invasion 
from the upper part of the country. Besides, as the Σικελιῶται were divided 
between the Syracusans and Athenians, one party of them would scarcely have 
But the SueAod were at that time allies of 


Perhaps the best résumé of Sicilian affairs 1s that 


been described as of Σικελιῶται. 
Athens (iii. 103, 1V. 25). 
given by Thirlwall in ‘ii. 22. It is necessary to a full understanding of the 
narrative of Thucydides, and should be mastered by the student. See also 
Grote, vii. ch. 57. Πυθόδωρο y—possibly the man mentioned as 
archon when the war began (ii. 2). ἐπὶ τὰς vavs—‘ who had been 
sent to command the fle et.’ 

Aristoph. Vesp. 240. Bloomf. 

Thirty Tyrants, according to conjecture. 
excluded from the use of the sea by but a Se w ships, they were engaged tn pre- 


Pop. ef, lxxxvili. 


Adxns—trecalled for peculation. See 
YopoxAca—afterwards one of the 
εἰργόμενοι--- as being 


paring a fleet with the inte ntion of not putting up with it. 


Cuaprern ΟΧΥΙ.--περὶ αὐτὸ τὸ ἔαρ τοῦτο. « Περὶ circa, sub, quum jam 
appropinquaret hoe ver.’— Pop. 6 p vagt—* rLVvUus ignis, Plin. H. N. 


106,231; ‘der Fuerstrom, — the Eruption.’ Thucyd. means the flood of 


] 7 “ ° Ἰ Ἱ ᾿ γ rn . ε΄" a \ 
lava. Kriig. refers to Heind. Plat. Phed. 139. The root 18 pew. Then puns 
The article indicates the notoriety of the pheno- 
τὸ πρότερον adverbially—‘ on the previous occasion.’ 


‘According to the 


ἔω -- ῥυέω, perf. ἐρρύηκα. 
menon. 

πεντηκοστῷ ἔτει μετὰ τὸ πρότερον ῥεῦμα. 
computation of Thucydides the previous eruption occurred Ol. Ixxvi. 2, i.e. 
B.C. 475, sixteen years before the victory of Hiero, commemorated by Pindar in 
‘ Ac- 


the first Pythian, when he refers to Etna and its eruptions. —Goller. 
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cording to the Parian marble the eruption of Etna took place Ol. Ixxv. 2, i.e, 


B.C. 479. 
ῥεῦμα meant by Thucydides. 


This Béckh and Kriiger consider to have been the τὸ πρότερον 
The former supposes that either Thucydides 
spoke loosely in round numbers, or that the eruption lasted for several years, 
The latter supposes that ¢ (the numerical symbol for 5) has been lost before 
the word ἔτει. Or the eruption mentioned in the Parian marble may be th 
third of Thucydides, since it is clear from the expression πρότερον that Thucy- 
dides knew of no eruption between the two which he mentions.’— Poppo. 

τρὶς γεγενῆσθαι. The third eruption here mentioned is not to be identified 
with that which, as we learn from Diodorus (xiv. 59) and Orosius (11. 18), oc- 
ἔτι: 


curred Ol. xevi. 1, i.e. 296. Θουκυδίδης ξυνέγραψεν. 


20-23; V. 20. 


APPENDIX 1. 


On Boox II. c. go—ém) τὴν ἑαυτῶν γῆν. 


Tux controversy which this passage has excited would fill a moderate volume. 
Under 


these circumstances, I can merely give what appears to be the most plausible 


Ἐ 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octavo pages of very small print. 


interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been urged against it. 
[should tr.—‘ the Peloponnesians getting under weigh at daybreak, directed their 
course in a column four abreast wpon their own coast, inward, in the direction 
of the gulf, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
at their moorings. Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets ἐπὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν γῆν 
as the Athenians’ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Naupactus. No one, I imagine, would naturally adopt 
this view. It is only tolerable if the objections against the other be fatal. Let 
us examine them. 

(1) ‘Though the Scholiast explains ἐπὶ by παρά, it is impossible for it to 
have any such meaning. With an accusative ἐπὶ must mean against, with 
hostile intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.’ 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of, ἐπὶ with the accusative [i. 30, a. 54,a]. The primary 
meaning is ‘ motion on to a fixed point.’ The secondary notion flows from this, 
and is connected with the actual meeting or confronting that which is hostile 


That ἐπὶ followed by 


an accusative does not of necessity connote ‘ hostile purpose, may be seen by 


tous: the actual coming into contact with opposition. 
many examples furnished by the lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
From ii. 86 


we learn παρέπλευσε δὲ καὶ ὃ Φορμίων ἐπὶ τὸ “Ρίον τὸ Μολοκρικόν. .. 


we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. 
ἣν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν Td Ῥίον φίλιον τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις. Ido not therefore at all ac- 
cept the necessity for any such meaning as ‘ hostile purpose.’ The preposition 
I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own military 
usage of the preposition ‘ upon,’ which does not mean ‘on the top of anything,’ 
as a foreigner might suppose, but in the direction of—e.g. ‘the advanced guard 


will move upon Quatre-Bras.’ It is here employed rather than παρά, because 
Conse- 


jnently the fleet in advancing ἐσὼ τοῦ κόλπου, would naturally seem to be 


the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. 


advancing upon it, rather than parallel to it; Just as Phormion, ii. 86, ad- 
vanced wpon the promontory of Rhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general direc- 


tion, the ultimate object of their course ἐσὼ τοῦ κόλπου. 


APPENDIX I. 


’ 


Arnold has weakened his own case greatly by referring to ἐπὶ cum dativo. 


He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Grote puts into his mouth; 


neither does he ‘assign to ἐπὶ with an accusative a sense which he himself 


| 


On the contrary, he claims for ἐπὶ with an 
j i Or thy 
accusative : n Ἢ 
other hand, he shows no clear percepu n of the distinction between * motion 
upon A point the dative |. 
(2) ‘ Arnold explains τὴν ἑαυτῶν γῆν by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places. 
besides it is true of only part of the Peloponnesian 


admits it only has with a dative. 
a, ‘mixed notion, of which ἐπὶ with a dative forms part. 


$ 
9 


, accusative] and ‘ rest at a point | 
- are too distant ; the explanation is 
farfetched and improbable - 
fleet. | : | 

: « «αὐτῶν “ἢ without desce ὡς, 
might consider Peloponnesus as ἢ cavT@y "yn without descending into particu 


. ao Ὁ. oe 
Here again Arn. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 


lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be ἢ 
Things are not described in ordinary narrative as 


In ch. 


party described as οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, because, as I have there said, ‘ the Lace- 


ἑαυτῶν γῆ to the Athenians. 


Ὶ ν δ ‘ ΓᾺ r " Is ᾿ 074 ” 
in a catalogue or inventory. 39 we have th whole Peloponnesian 


ril 
dzemonians’ stood for, and symbolised to the Athenian mind, the aggregate of 
their adversaries. So we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Germans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 
(3) ‘If the Peloponnesian eoast had been “hugged” by the enemys = 
hy 


Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 


Phormion could have had no cause for alarm concerning Naupactus.’ 
not ? 
him to have remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to have continued 
their course to Panormus, what was to hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he eould double the promontory of Antirrhium and come to 
the rescue ? Besides, a glance at the map will show that a fleet sailing from 
Rhium, wpon the Achzean coast, 1.¢. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
NNE. 
line for Naupactus. 
would probably make for that place. 


~ 


One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
Phormion might well then swppose (νομίσας) that they 
Had they been making straight for 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, have been a case Οἱ 


‘seeing,’ not ‘ believing. If a French flotilla were seen to quit Boulogne ana 
; ‘risnez, 1 conceive that an English 
alarmed for the safety of Dover, 


This would be particularly 


‘move upon, ‘ make for’ (πλεῖν ἐπὶ). σι 
fleet stationed opposite them might wel 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. | 
the case if the enemy 8 fieet consisted of screw steamers, to which the ancien 
triremes may be considered in some respect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. . ν 

These are I believe the most important objections which can be urge? 
against the interpretation of the passage which I have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with the ordinatj 
usage of ἑαυτῶν that he has endeavoured to fortify it by a very large collection 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. I cannot agree that the large 
majority are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say that Mr. Gro! 
seems to have mistaken the real point at issue. It is not whether the refiexiv? 
ἑαυτῶν may not be referred to more than one sort of antecedent, but whether 


‘ . a " oi naanatrative 
it is ever found where the antecedent would properly demand the demonstra 
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pronoun instead. In the present case, Mr. Grote himself would readily sub- 
stitute αὐτῶν or ἐκείνων ; in most of the cases cited by him it would be utterly 
impossible to do so—e.g. iv. 97, εἴ πού τίς τινα ἴδοι ἐχθρὸν ἑαυτοῦ; 11]. 95, 
Περδίκκας αὐτῷ ὑποσχόμενος, εἰ ᾿Αθηναίοις διαλλάξειεν ἑαυτόν ; Xen. Anab. iv. 7; 
13, Aivelas ... ἰδών τινα θέοντα ὡς ῥίψοντα ἑαυτόν, ἐπιλαμβάνεται ὡς αὐτὸν κωλύ- 
ray: Mem. iv. 3.14, 5 ἥλιος οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἑαυτὸν ἀκριβῶς ὁρᾶν, ὅτο. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexive pronoun into the demonstrative, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author’s intention, 
according to his own showing, a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can have the 
reflexive pronoun in cases where we should have anticipated the demonstrative. 
Nothing is proved in favour of the affirmative by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstrative at all. 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they involve a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
very prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking ἑαυτῶν here, by the fact that ἑαυτοῦ and ἐκείνον 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true; but a very cursory examination of Mr. Grote’s passages wil] show 
that they do not prove much in favour of his conclusion. The first is 11. 13, 
Περικλῆς ὑποτοπήσας, ὅτι ᾿Αρχίδαμος αὐτῷ ξένος ὧν ἐτύγχανε, μὴ πολλάκις, ἢ 
αὐτὸς ἰδίᾳ βουλόμενος χαρίζεσθαι τοὺς ἀγροὺς αὐτοῦ παραλίπῃ καὶ μὴ δηώσῃ, ἢ 
καὶ Λακεδαιμονίων κελευσάντων ἐπὶ διαβολῇ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ γένηται τοῦτο, ὥσπερ 
But here all 
Anyone acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 


kal τὰ ἄγη ἐλαύνειν προεῖπον ἕνεκα ἐκείνον, προηγόρευε K.T.A. 
is quite regular. 
eive that the introduction of the word προεῖπον completely changes the point 
of view from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
le 18 designated. ὁ ὑποτοπήσας must have the reflexive, beeause both refer to 
the same person; of προειπόντες on the contrary would naturally speak of him 
as ἐκεῖνος. 

Again iv. 99, Οἱ δὲ Βοιωτοὶ ἀπεκρίναντο, εἰ μὲν ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ εἰσὶν [οἱ ᾿Αθη- 
vaio], ἀπιόντας ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἀποφέρεσθαι τὰ σφέτερα" εἰ δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐκείνων, 
αὐτοὺς γιγνώσκειν τὸ ποιητέον. In this most interesting passage [see commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly from the Beotian point of view. The Beotian 
herald had orders to say if Delium was theirs (ἑαυτῶν) the Athenians might 
depart on certain terms; if it belonged to the other party (ἐκείνων), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 

In Xen. Hell. i. 1. 27, ἑαυτῶν refers to the generals as regarded by them- 
selves, and ἐκείνων to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to elect 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without violating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two previous passages, afford the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexive pronoun, as Mr. Grote’s 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibit. 
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On THE GREEK AORIST. 


I ποῦ propose to arrive at the meaning of the Aorist, as a tense of the 
Greek Verb, by the process of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the tenses, or tunes 
expressed by the verb, by regarding them from one fixed point of view. 

Such a central stand-point in time, as the individual himself is in space, is 
found in the present. 

All other tenses or times must take up their position on one side of this or 
the other. 

First then of those behind it :— 

(1) One denotes an action simply past in reference to this point—the past 
in reference to the present. This is the proper perfect. 

(2) Another denotes an action past in a complex or twofold way : 1.9. past 
ἢ reference to some point of time, which is itself past in reference to the 
present—the past in reference to the past. This is the plupe rfect. 

(3) Another denotes an action in a state of passing, and arrested at some 
given point, which point is either the present, or past; perhaps, st rictly speak- 
ing, always the last. This is the imperfect. 

We have next to consider those times which lie at the other side of the 
present. 

(1) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
ἢ determinate relation to any other point of time—future in reference to th 
present. The future, commonly so called. 

(2) Another denotes an action future in respect of the present, but past in 


+ 


reference to some determinate point which is ‘tself future in respect of thi 
present — the future in reference to the present, but past in reference to futur 
time. The second future . or future pe rte ct. 

This is an exhaustive analysis of the notion of time, or tense, as employed Ι 
the description of action. 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis :— 

Every action is either complete or incom} lete. 

Com 


Com 


met ec 


plete or incomplete in present time = Perfect |‘ I have... .’], or pre sen! 


= Pluperfect or imperfect. 


l 

ete or incomplete in past time 
} 
i 


Com 
Here 


action in its temporal relation to any other action, and when such 1s our objec! 


ete or incomplete in future time = Future perfect or future. 


me γι 
--. μ-ὁ ,»-ὁ eee 


hen we have a complete apparatus of tense or time for deseribing 


’ 
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πὸ employ one of the above forms, among which, it is to be noted, the aorist 
fnds no place. 

But we may also merely mean to declare the occurrence of an action without 
any object of the sort. Most languages employ for that purpose one of the same 
tenses as would have been employed had the expression of a temporal relation 
been required. The Greeks, who were, I believe, ‘far more accurate speakers 
and thinkers than ourselves,’ seeing that a tense properly connoting a special 
temporal relation ought not to be used where none such is implied, adopted a 
narrative tense, to serve simply as such, without any connotation of the rela- 
tions of time at all. This tense was the aorist, or indefinite, indeterminate 
tense; and they made use of it when they merely wanted to say that something 
had happened, without stopping to sive any special information concerning the 
relation in time of this something to anything else; when, in short, the fact 
was prominent in their mind, and the time of the fact altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of aorists which encounter us in narrative. 
Itis needless to give examples; though some few have been pointed out in the 
foregoing notes. 

But there are several particular usages of the aorist which so strongly 
illustrate the principle, that it may be instructive to refer very briefly to 
them. 

First, then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the aorist, wherein 
+ is said to resemble the imperfect, and is predicated of anything ‘ wont to 
happen,’ e.g. ἔβλαψε δόξα, Eur. Med.; γήρᾳ τὸ φρονεῖν ἐδίδαξαν, Antig. ; αἱ δὲ 
μυρίαι πόλεις, | κἂν εὖ τις οἰκῇ, ῥᾳδίως καθύβρισαν, (ΕΞ. Col. 1535; μείζους δ᾽ ἄτας 
ὅταν ὀργισθῇ | δαίμων, οἴκοις ἀπέδωκεν, Med. 130; ἔπαυσε, ibid. 245 ; ἐκοίμισε, 
Now to consider these 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
fect. seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophical. They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and will happen again. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression. No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true aorist, or indetermi- 


Ajax, 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. 


nate tense. ‘The Latins conveyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect: 
‘mollivit aversos Penates,’ ‘ deduxit corpore febres,’ Horace; ‘ illius immense 
ruperunt horrea menses, Virgil, Georg. i. 49, where Forbiger observes, ‘signi- 
ficatione aoristi Greeci pro “ rumpere solent,” quod ita explices, Jam aliquoties 
ruperunt, ideoque eAdem rerum eonditione redeunte, etiam nune rumpunt, et 
posthac rumpent.’ 

In close connection with this we have another usage of the aorist, which is 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present. This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the aorist is generalised so as to take in the notion of the present. Thus Dr. 
Peile explains ἔκοψα, Choéph. 410, “1 am in the predicament of one that before 
now has beaten—and hence, a beater, or one that beats.’ We may compare 
ἕπτηξα θυμόν, Cid. Col. 1466, “1 am ina state of terror; ἐπήνεσα, Ajax, 536; 
Elect, 1322; Alcest. 1047 ; ἔτευξα, 5. 6. T. 835; ἔφριξα, Ajax, 674, and Trach. 
1044. Rost, § 151, notices this class of cases as one expressed in all other 
languages by the present, and, rightly I think, translates them thus: ἐγέλασα, 
‘ich muss lachen; ᾧμωξα, ‘ich muss seufzen, ὅσο. 

cc 
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From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, refusing, as it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commertators telling us 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the pluperfeet 
(Buttmann, Large Gr. Gr.). Of this no further proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefully edited and popular school-book, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Macmichael (Grammar School Classics, 1851). There we find, 
without advancing beyond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [1. 2. 2.], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i. 9.19]. Now, it is impossible to conceive that the Greeks can 
have interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say 1s, that, 
in any of the above cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote the time 
of the fact, and not simply to mention it, he might have used the future, or the 
perfect, &c., ‘nstead of the aorist. Itis from the wide circumference of meaning 
which this indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass 
upon the province of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the 
future, which is a source of no small difficulty and vexation to those commenta- 
tors who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after verbs of promising, with an obviously future 
force, e.g. ὑποσχόμενος αὐτοῖς μὴ πρόσθεν παύσασθαι, πρὶν αὐτοὺς καταγάγοι οἴκαδε, 
Xeon, Anabd.i. 2.2. καὶ περὶ μὲν τούτων ὑπέσχετό μοι βουλεύσασθαι, ibid. ii. 
2.20, οὐκ οὖν χρὴ τοῦ θανάτου TH ζημίᾳ πιστεύσαντας χεῖρον βουλεύσασθαι, 
Thue. iii. 46, said of the still pendent decision. εἰκὸς δὲ εἶναι πολλοὺς ἀπολή- 
φθῆναι ἔξω, vi. 49, of a probable case, upon which Goll. remarks: ‘ Aoristus pro 
futuro post εἰκός, ἐλπίς et similia frequens est.’ % μήτηρ νῦν μὲν οἴεται τυχόντα 
με τῶν δικαίων map ὑμῖν ὑποδέξασθαι [Reiske, 6 conject. ὑποδέξεσθαι] καὶ τὴν 
ἀδελφὴν ἐκδώσειν, Dem. p. 842. 21. Here we have of two future events, the 
aorist and future infinitives in conjunction. In a similar manner, 
εἴπερ γάρ τε καὶ αὐτίκ᾽ ᾿Ολύμπιος οὐκ ἐτέλεσσεν, 


Ν 4 PP ~ Π ΓΙ > , 
ἔκ Te Kal OWE TEAEL, σὺν TE μεγάλῳ ἄπέτισαν, 


Il. iv. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the fact denoted by the last 
And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connection with the future, e.g. ἐπειδὰν 
I believe that 8 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 


depends upon the first, it 1s absurd to say that it is more certain. 
δειπνήσωμεν, Anabd. iv. 6. 17, is said of a problematical event. 


aor. part.: e.g. τῶν ξυμπολεμησάντων προὔχοντες, Thue. i. 18, must, in its 
collocation, be nearly equivalent to ξυμμάχων. From this it follows, not that 
the aorist can be indifferently substituted for any other tense, but that it may 
stand for any tense, where the notion of the time connoted by that tense 13 
absent from the writer’s thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the aorist ἐδόξασα of John xvii. 4, or of μὴ ἰδόντες καὶ πιστεύ- 
σαντες, XX. 29. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, comes that 
very curious use of the aorist, to express, 80 to speak, acts not defined 88 
happening at any time at all. These could not properly be described by any 
tense specifying an actual time of occurrence, and it strongly supports our 
theory of the aorist to find that the aorist alone is employed for the purpose 
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We find it accordingly in the description of unfulfilled purposes, and intended, 


though incomplete, actions. See e.g. Soph. 47. 1126-7: 


MEN. δίκαια γὰρ τόνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν κτείναντάμε; 
TEYK. κτείναντα; δεινόν γ᾽ εἶπας, εἰ καὶ (ῇς θανών. 


Here the aorist has the sense οὗ ‘ was my slayer,’ 1.€. in intention, though not 
‘nfact. The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist. That of the 
great Hermann does not seem very intelligible: ‘ Praesens prohibitum esse 
fcere, aoristus fecisse sed sine effectu significat. How to kill a man without 
ffecting his death, seems rather a difficulty. Elmsley [Heraclide, 1000] 
dogmatically asserts—‘ Aoristus ejusque participium hane significationem 
rspuunt.’ But of. ἔκτεινά σ᾽ ὄντα, addressed to a living person, Ion, 1291, 
κτείνασα, Andromeda, 811, κλέψας, Ed. Col, 1008, said of an action attempted, 
In Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 4, we find ἐθανατώθη said 
and Herod. vil. 10. 2, 
supplies us with a very curious instance, οὐκ ὧν ἀμφοτέρῃ σφι ἐχώρησε; said 
of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is, that the aorist is 


but never carried into execution. 
ofa person still alive, in fact, only sentenced to death ; 


properly a narrative tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obscure 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. This is, I think, the fault of 

uttmann’s theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary 
It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary 
ations. But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not 


action. 


determined either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation 
to other actions. Momentary, in the sense of lasting for a moment, cannot be 
assigned to the aorist as its essential signification. Many actions described by 
the aorist Jast for a long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment are 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passages 
which I had selected in illustration. It is enough to quote Buttmann’s own 
translator, who cites JJ. i. 437-8, where the acts described by the aorist are of 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on mpovrate καὶ 
ἐκέλευε, Thue. iii. 112. Similarly, I do not think it right to assign, with Jelf, 
and Mr. Shilleto (De Falsa Legatione, p. 181), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, a meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e. to have 
completed an action. The latter thus translates Thue. vi. 23, ékwAew .. . ἐκ- 
τλεῦσαι, ‘ to commence the voyage, to have finished the voyage.’ What then is 
&memAdevkévar? Why should not the first mean ‘now to be sailing, and the 
second speak merely in general terms, ‘70 sail?’ Indeed, in the second passage 
quoted by Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, 
e.g. viii. 46, where he translates ἐλευθεροῦν, ‘ to liberate; ἐλευθερῶσαι, * not to 
apply the principle in liberating.’ It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would 
tun his attention to the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to eluci- 
date it. There are many subordinate questions which wou!d be benefited by 
I do not, for instance, think the common rules about μὴ 
Can it be 


such an investigation. 
with the imperative pres. and aor. subjunctive, quite satisfactory. 
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proved that the first is always general, and the latter particular ? It may be 
particular, when followed by some particular objective case, but is it so univer- 


sally? 


Is not μὴ κλέπτε rather 


What, then, are we to make of Soph. Elect. 383-4 !— 


~ / Ud 4 
πρὸς ταῦτα φράζου, καὶ με μῆ ποθ᾽ ὕστερον 


παθοῦσα μέμψῃ. 


+ ᾿ 5 © ° 4. ra m 9 a ¥; 
‘don’t be stealing now, Hibernice, ‘don't be after 


ἔ ᾽ ? ‘ , ste pane Ae ᾿ ’ 
stealing ; and μὴ κλέψῃ, ‘don’t steal, and ‘ don’t steal some particular thing, 


when that particular thing is mentioned ? 
By way of conclusion, I would remark that we may answer the old stock 


question [Elmsley ad Med. 731 very easily on the above principles. 


πρὶν δειπνεῖν ----' before I am supping, 1.6. 


before I go to supper. 


πρὶν δεδειπνηκέναι----' before I have done supper, 1.9. before supper 15 over. 


πρὶν Seurvqjoa—perfectly general. 


Before supper time. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, La. 1. 


CHAPTER 


I. (a.) 


Vi. (a.) 


(d.) 
XIII. (e.) 
XXXIL. 


XXXIV. 


"Ψ} 


LXIX. (ο.} 
XCVII. (δ) 


The ref. is Bloomfield’s. But the 


parallelism 1s removed if we tr. ‘which have ever been waged. 


que unquam gesta sunt. 


ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι may perhaps stand as a nominative, the whole 
three words having coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. ἐστὶν ὅτε and similar phrases. 

yet one Schol. has αἴτιον αὐτῷ τῆς ἥττη 5 ἐγένετο. It is not 
easy to see how. 


after Bl. read ‘ take wore with δή and tr. ‘always, as I suppose 


for certain, had a mart,’ 


ν ” " “ ᾽ ie a“ 
ad fin., ‘ef. by all means, Dem. de Cor. Ὁ. 277, εἰΞ THY ἐπιουσῶν 


πυλαίαν K.T.A. 


) ad fin., ‘ or perhaps we may refer δεομένοις to the speakers,— 


“so that you may not in a matter of deceit be led astray by them, 
and in a matter of open request refuse Us assistance.” ’ 

ad fin., ‘7d does not, of course, appertain to the infinitive, but 
τὸ πλέον is the object of ἔχειν. , 
ad fin., ‘ perhaps, after all, the term ig intentionally technical 
—performing the operation of the διεκπλοῦς upon the dispersed 
ships ;—charging them over and over again.’ 

ad fin., for ‘supra a,’ /eg. ‘ supra b.’ 

add, ‘ see Appendix II.’ 


after ‘ importance,’ 


CV11. (0.) after κωλύσειν, transpose * and ἔμελλον», &e.’ to the end of the 


note on ἔμελλον. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND during the Reign of George the Third, 
By the Right Hon. W.N. MassEy. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Acces- 
sion of George ΠῚ. 1760—1860. By Sir THoMAS ErsxinE May,C.B. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Herman Merivate, M.A. 8vo. price 
12s. 6d. 

REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH HISTORY. By RoBERT Vavenan, D.D. 
8 vols. Svo. 30s. 

The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498—John Colet, Erasmus, and 
Thomas More; being 8 History of their Fellow-work. By FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from Authentic Sources. By JANE 
WiiiiaMs, Ysgafell, Author of a Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price, and 
Editor of his Literary Remains. 5v0. 148, 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest Times 
to the Death of King Edward Il. By Wit11am, LONGMAN. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

The HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD the THIRD. 
By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 5 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Svo. 28s. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henry THOMAS Buckie. New Edition of the entire Work, 
with a complete INDEX. 34 yols. crown ὅνο. 248. 

WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, R.E. late Professor of Military Art and 
History in the Staff College. New Edition. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 

DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Arexis De TocquEvILLe. Trans- 
lated by HenRY REEVE. 2 vols. 8vo, 218. 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the Time of 


Calvin. By J. H. MERLE D’AvBrent, D.D. VoLs. I. and II. 8vo. 288. 
VoL. III. 12s. Vou. IV. 16s. Vou. V, price 16s. 

ENGLAND and FRANCE in the 15th CENTURY. The Con- 
temporary French Tract intituled The Debate between the Heralds of 
France and England, presumed to have been written by CHARLES, DUKE 
of ORLEANS ; translated for the first time into English, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and an Inquiry into the Authorship, by HENRY PYNE. ὅγο, 
price 78. 6d. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charlemagne to the Acces 
sion of Napoléon III. By Erre Evans CROWE. 5 vols. 8vo, £4 138. 

CHAPTERS from FRENCH HISTORY; St. Lonis, Joan of Are, 
Henri IV. with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. By J. Η. 
Gurney, M.A. late Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 68, 6d. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. By C. Taretwatt, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. 8 vols. fep. 8vo. price 28s. 

The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. New Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d, , 
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GREEK HISTORY from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. CLOUGH. Fep. with 
44 Woodcuts, 6s. 


CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of 
Ancient Greece. By WILLIAM MuRg, of Caldwell. 5 vols. 8vo. £3 98. 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By Pro- 
fessor K. O. MULLER. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNE- 
WALL LEWIS, Bart. and by J. W. DonALDson, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME from its Foundation to the Sixteenth 
a of the Christian Era, By THOMAS H. DyER, LL.D. 8vo. with 2 
aps, 158. 


ROMAN HISTORY. By WiLueLM Inxe. Translated and revised by 
the Author. Vots. I. and II. vo. The First and Second Volumes of 
this work will be published together early in 1870; and the whole work 
will be completed in Three or at most Four Volumes. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. 
C. MERIVALE, D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Administration. By ΖΟῈΝ CLARK MARSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 
Svo. 22s. 6d. 

INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System ef Administration in India. 
By Major GEORGE CHESNEY, Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 8vo. 
with Map, 218. 

HOME POLITICS; being a consideration of the Causes of the Growth 
of Trade in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIEL 
GRANT. ὅνο. [Nearly ready. 

REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevart Trencu, Land Agent 
in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord 
Digby. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author’s Son, J 
TowWNSEND TRENCH. Fourth Edition, with 30 Plates. Svo. 218. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest 
Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation. By Mary F. CuUsAckK. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. By the Right Hon. Lorp MACAULAY. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
ΤΙΒΒΑΒῪ ΕΡΙΤΙΟΝ, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
PEOPLE’s EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
SruDENT’s EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 68. 


GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By the late Baron Bunsen. Translated from the 
German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH; with a Preface by Dean STANLEY. In 
Three Volumes. VOLS. 1. and 11, 8vo. 80s. Vou. III. nearly ready. 
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HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. ΒΕ. H. LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By w. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 vols. crown 8yo. price 16s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
GEroRGE HENRY Lewes. Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By GEORGE W. 


Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Joint-Editor, with the 
late Professor Brande, of the Fourth Edition of ‘The Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art,’ Author of ‘Tales of Ancient Greece,’ &c. 

(In the press. 


EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY ; an Historical Investi- 


oa By Baron BUNSEN, D.C.L. Translated by C. H. CoTTRELL, M.A, 
Vith Additions by 85. BIRCH, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo. price £8 14s. 6d. 


AL TREASURY ; comprising 8 General In- 


and a series of Separate Histories. 

own to the Present Time by the 

Rev. GEORG Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Editor of Brande’s Fep. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of ENGLAND, from 8 New 

Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By THOMAS COBBE, Barrister, 
of the Inner Temple. S8vo. price 16s. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Ascension of 


Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By_E. Burton, D.D._ late 
Prof. of Divinity in the Univ. of Oxford. Eighth Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolution of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. SHORT, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s.6d. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicsea. A.D. 325. By. ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New Edition, with Questions. Fep. 48. 6d. 

The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By F. C. MAssIncBERD, M.A. 


Chancellor of Lincoln and Rector of South Ormsby. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. θα. 
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The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By Dr. BENCE JONES, 

Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, and‘ Eight 
Engravings on Wood, price 23s. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the Death of Charles LL mw 


J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 148. 


A LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY, compiled from 
Unpublished Docun ents: with a Review of the Philoscphy of the Period. 
By the Rev. W. M. ΒΑΤΟΗ, M.A. Fellow of New College. Oxford. 

[In preparation. 
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DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. R. CATES. 8v0. 218. 


LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of 
England.’ Post vo, with Portrait, &c. 12s. 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Acxres STRICKLAND. 
Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols. post ὅνο. 78. θά. each. 


MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers 
by his Widow, Frances Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged ; 
with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post Svo. 218. 


The LETTERS of the late Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL 


LEWIS. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Sir G. F. LEwIs, Bart. ὅνο. 
[Just ready. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
M.A. Popular Edition, ‘carefully revised; with copious Additions. Crown 
8γο. with Portrait, 5s. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J- H. NEwMAN, D.D. 


Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sud Post 8vo. 6s. 


FATHER MATHEW: 8 Biography. By JOHN Francis λα ΕΒ; 
M.P. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letters from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady WALLACE. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols. crown Sv0. ὅδ. each. 


MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARE 


MARSHMAN. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown Svo. price 58. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S LIFE, VOYAGES, and DISCOVERIES. 18mo. 
Woodcuts, 2s. θα. 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. BernarD BURKE, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2, vols. 
crown 8vo, 218. 


THE EARLS of GRANARD: a Memoir of the Noble Family of Forbes. 
Written by Admiral the Hon. Joun FORBES, and edited by GEORGE 
ARTHUR HASTINGS, present Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 105. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. STEPHEN, LL.D. Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Crown vo. "8.60. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part yewritten ; with about 
1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. RB. CATES. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, wi nmentary, by J- SPEDDING, 


Trin. Coll. Cantab. VOLS. I. and 11. VoLs. Lil, and IV. price 248, 
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The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 


lation, and Notes. By T. C. Sanpars, M.A. Barrister, late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxon. New Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 


German of Dr. E. ZELLER, with the Author’s approval, by the Rev. OswaLp 
J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. ZELLER, with the Author’s approval, by OswaLp J. 
REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. GRANT, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Second Edition, revised and completed, 
2 vols, Svo. price 28s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE newly translated into 


English. By R. WritrAMs, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Wuarety, D.D. late Archbishop of 


Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 80, 
10s, 6d. crown 8vo. 48. 6d. i 


English Synonymes. By Εἰ. Jane Wuatety. Edited by Archbishop 
WHATELY. 5th Edition, Fep. 3s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Wuarsty, D.D. 


late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and edited by R. L. Eris, M.A. 
J. Speppine, M.A. and D. Ὁ. Heatn’ Vols. I. to V. Philosophical Works, 
Bvols. 8vo. 94 69. Vous. Vi.and VII. Literary and Professional Works 
2 vols. £1 16s. 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Stuart Miu. Fifth Edition, 


Svo. 18. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Jounn Sruart Mu. New 


Edition, post Svo. 5s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Jonn SrvuartT MILL. 


Third Edition, 8vo. 9s. Crown ὅνο. 2s. 


On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvart Mitt, Fourth Edition. Post 


Svo. 7s. 6d. Crown 8vo. ls. 4d. 


Principles of Political Economy. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 
Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By W. STEBBING, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. New Edition. 12mo. 3s. θα, 


UTILITARIANISM. By JounSrvuartMiu. Third Edition. 800, 58. 


By the same 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL, and HISTORICAL, By JoHN STUART Mrz. Second Edition, revised. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By JoHN 
SrvarT Μαῖα, Third Edition, 8vo. 16s. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. Wirt1am, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry DUNNING 
MacteEop, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and Practical. By the same Author. Vou. I. royal 8vo. 30s. 

The ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Muni- 


cipal; a Treatise. By THOMAS Haze, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. Library Edition, 8vo. 12s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
1832. 16mo,. 18. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the University of St. Andrews. 
By Joun Stuart MILL. 8vo. 5s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, 


M.A. M.D. F.R.8. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, as 
edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp,(with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Volumes, 4to. price £7. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 


ituti U M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
tty — re Sn, wih Edition, 12s. SECoND SERIES, Second 
Edition, 18s. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By FREDERIC W. Farrar, F.R.S. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WORD-GOSSIP; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. Granam, Author of ‘ English, 
or the Art of Composition,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. price 88. 6d. 

The DEBATER; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. By F. RowrTon. Fcp. 6s. ca 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. By 


THoMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. WarTeR, B.D, Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT : with a New Translation. By M. M. KAtLiscH, Ph.D. Vou. L 
Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. VoL. Il. — 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vou. 1Π1. Leviticus, PART i. 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. , 
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A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES. By M. M. Katisca, 
Ph.D. Parti. Outlines with Exercises, 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, 58. Parr Il, 
Exceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 3. = Ware, DD. of 
Corpus Christi College, and J. E. Rrpp.#, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. cloth. 


White’s College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), 
abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,0 48, price 18s. cloth. 

White’s Junior Student’s Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12s. 

‘ The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately | The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s. 6d. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C.D. Yonesr, B.A. New Edi- 
tion. 4to. 218. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 


his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. LIDDELL, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scort, D.D. Master of Balliol. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 4to. 818. 6d. 


A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from LippE.t and ScorT’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. Twelfth Edition, Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 


both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled, by 
’. BENFEY, Prof. in the Univ. of Géttingen. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B. H. SMART. 8vo, 12s. 16mo. 68. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By lL. CONTANSEAU. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
and Dr. CARL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By THomMAsS PRENDERGAST, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition, 8vo. 6s. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 
The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B., Author of ‘ The 


Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Uniform Editions :— 


Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and SECOND 
SERIES, crown 870. 3s. 6d, each. 
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The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. 
H.B. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, A®sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser’s Magazine and to Good Words. By A. K.H. B. Crown 8vo.3s. 6d. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. Κ. Η. Β. First 
and SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine. By A.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By A. K. H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By JAMES ANTHONY 
Froupg, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 
LIBRARY Epition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE’s EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; includ- 


ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 


the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


TRACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of PLACES; with a 


Vocabulary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By FLAVELL EpmMuNDs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry Rocers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fep. 21s. 


Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, accompanied by several other Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Twelfth Edition. Fep. 5s. 


Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s Reply. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain; with Tables anda Map. By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A, F.RS. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 


of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Max 
Mixuer, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised 
with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 5 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
James Mitx. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GROTE. Edited 
with additional Notes, by JonN STUART Miu. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J.D. Moret, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The SECRET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H.Srrruine. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By ALExANDER Barn, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By the same Author. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 9s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 


and Ethics. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STRONG AND FREE; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By 
the Author of ‘My Life, and What shall I do with it?’ 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
— Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES Bray. Second Edition. 
vo. 98. 
The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
Svo. 58. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of LIFE. 


FLAMANK. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, OPINIONS, TIMES. 
By ANTHONY, Third Earl of SHAFTESBURY. Published from the Edi- 
ti m of 1713, with Engravings designed by the Author; and Edited, with 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Rev. W. M. Hatcu, M.A. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. $8vols.8vo. Vou. 1. price 14s, 


A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By David 
HuME. Edited, with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes by T 
GREEN, Fellow, and T. H. GROSE, late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

[In the press. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By Davip Home. 

E By the same Editors. [In the press. 

Bhs! The above will form a new edition of Davin HuME’s Philosophical 

Works, complete in Four Volumes, to be had in Two separate Sections 88 

announced. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in History under Different Names; 
with other Cosas, By CARL VON RIKART. ὅγο. with 5 illustrations, price 
10s. 6d. 


By JAMES 
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Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. HERscHEL, Bart. 
M.A. Tenth Edition, revised; with 9 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8γ0. 18s. 


SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camb. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 


Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. With 3 Maps. Square 
fcp. 5s. 

CELESTIAL OBJ ECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY (Practical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. MERRIFIELD, 
¥F.B.A.S and H. Evers. Svo. 14s. 

DOVE’S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H.Scort, M.A. T.C.D. 
8γο. 10s. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. F. Mavky, LL.D. Fep. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6d. 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. MARTIN. 4 vols. 8vo. With coloured Maps, £4 4s. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming ἃ complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.G.8S. Revised Edition. 8vo. 818. 6d. 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAFHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. HUGHES, ἘΠ... With 6 Maps. Fep. 78. 6d. 

The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: their Industries and Commerce. 
By WILFRID LATHAM, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8v0. 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hvuaeues, F.R.G.S8, With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fep. 108. 6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 


Translated and edited from Ganot’s Eléments de Physique (with the Au- 
thor’s sanction) by E. Arxrnson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revis 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Nert Arnott, M.D. FE.RB.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. Two Parts, Svo. 218. 


SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D. F.RB.S. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Portrait of M. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 95. 


12 NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


LONGMANS ἂν CO. 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Joux 
TyNDALL, LL.D. F.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d, 

LIGHT: Its Influence on Life and Health. By ForBEes WINSLOW, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Dz 1a Rive, Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. V. WALKER, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.C. V.P.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. Svo. 10s. θά, The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Haveuron, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Pacuips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fep. 4s. 


The SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES, its Character and Origin; 
being an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially 
Denudation, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been pro- 
duced. By D. MACKINTOSH, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 89 Woodcuts, 12s. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOLOGY. By J. Burney YEO, M.B. Resident Medical Tutor and 
Lecturer on Animal Physiology in King’s College, London. [Nearly ready. 


VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CLARK, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 

Professor OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 235 
Woodcuts. Svo. 218. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
brate Animals. By RicHaRD OWEN, F.BS. D.C.L. With 1,472 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 

The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA: containing 8 


Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By SVEN 
Nitsson. With 16 Plates of Figures and ὃ Woodcuts, 8vo. 188. 


BIBLE ANIMALS; being 8 Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of page). 


8vo. 218. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 


Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Woop, M.A. F.LS. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of 
page). New Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Srantey D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fep. 3s. θά. 
The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition, 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s, 
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The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Gro. Hartwic. With 8 Chromo- 


xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 218. 


The POLAR WORLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 


Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crow 8vo. 5s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 


Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. GopspoLp, M.D. 
Rep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LINDLEY, 
F.R.S. and T. Moors, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 1,274, 
with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts. fep. 208. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by TroMAS Moore, F.L.S. Fep. with 154 W ood- 
cuts, 2s. 6d. 


The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By THomas RIvERS. Ninth 


Edition. Fep. 4s. 
The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, ΚΗ. and G. A. WALEER- 


Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &e. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.8. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
3dition, re-edited by W.T. BRANDE (the Author), and GEORGE W. Cox. M.A. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
αὶ vols. medium 8vo. price 63s. cloth. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. Edited by JAMES 
SAMUELSON and WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. Published quarterly in 
January, April, July, aud October. Svo. with Illustrations, price 5s. each 
Number. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 
A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 


Sciences. By HEenry_ WATTS, FBS. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Complete in 5 vols. medium 8vo. £7 3s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. A LLEN 
MILLER, M.D. &c. Prof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. London. Fourth 


Edition. 8. vols. 8vo. £3. PART I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 15s. PaRt Il. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 218. Part III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 248. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 
WintIaM Opiine, M.B. F.B.S. Part L. 8vo. 9s. Part 11. just ready. 
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OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY ; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By WILLIAM Op.iinG, M.B. F.RB.S. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 


Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the CHEMICAL CHANGES of CARBON. Delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By WILLIAM ODLING, M.B. F.BS. 


Reprinted from the Chemical News, with Notes by W. CROOKES, F.BS. 
Crown 8vo, price 48, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the UNITARY 
System of Notation. By F.T. Con1nGTon, M.A. ΒΟ. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
—ConineTon’s Tables of Qualitative Analysis, price 28, 6d. 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Jutivs ALTHAUS, M.D. &c. Senior Physician to the 

Infirmary for Epilepsy and Paralysis. Second Edition, revised and partly 
re-written. Post 5vo. price 12s. 6d. 

The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy, By GRAILY HEWITT, 
M.D. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 W« odcut Illustrations. 8vo. 248. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
CHARLES WEST, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A. &c. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George’s Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Mlus- 
trations. 5 vols. ὅνο. £5 5s. 


The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By 


T. HoLMES. M.A. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 218. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 


Sir THomas WATSON, Bart. M.D. New Edition in preparation. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Pacet, F.R.S. 
Edited by W. TURNER, M.B. New Edition in preparation. 


COOPER’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and Encyclo- 
peedia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down tothe present time. 
By 5. A. LANE, Surgeon to St. Mary’s, and © nsulting Surgeon to the Lock 

Hospitals, Lecturer on Surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital ; assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. ΤΙ. 8vo. completing the work. [Harly m 1870. 


Qn CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with GOUT, 


EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HEADLAM 
GREENHOW, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. ὅνο. Ts. 6d. 


The CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 


with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C. T. 


ὙΠ ΜΒ, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assista t-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 


sumption at Brompton. Second Edition, with Frontispiece and Map. 


Crown 8vo. 68, 


Axp CO. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION ; its Nature, Treatment, and Duration 


exemplified by an Analysis of One Thousand Cases selected from upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. By C. J. B. WittraMs, M.D. F.RB.S. Consulting Phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton; and Cc. T. WILLIAMS, 
M.A. M.D. Oxon. [Nearly ready. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By C. MURCHISON, M.D. New Edition in preparation. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, 


and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES MURCHISON, M.D. Post 8vo, 
with 25 Woodcuts, 10s. θά. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 

F.RB.S. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 

τ HOLMES, M.A. Cantab. with a new Introduction by the Editor. . Royal 
vo. 288. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARYNX, investigated and 


treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By W. MARcET, M.D. 
ἘΞ 5. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, Brompton. Crown 8vo, with 5 Lithographs, 68. 


The THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS and of SPECTACLES. Trans- 

lated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEFFLER by R. B. CARTER, F.R.C.S. 

With Prefatory Notes and a Chapter of Practical Instructions. Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By JOHN 


MARSHALL, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 328. 


ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. By GILBERT W. ὄπ, 


M.A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
late R. B. Topp, M.D. E.B.S. and W. BowMAN, F.B.S. of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. VOL. LE. 8vo. 25s. 
VoL. L. New Edition by Dr. LionEL 8. BEALE, F.B.S. in course of publi- 
cation; Part L with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 
COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 


from the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 800. 368. 


REIMANN’S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES; 
a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.B.S. With 5 Woodcuts, ὅνο. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. PEREIRA’S Elements by F.J. FABRE, M.D. assisted by R. BENTLEY, 
M.R.C:S. and by R. WARINGTON, F.RB.S. ὅνο. with 90 Woodcuts, 218. 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA. 
25th Edition, corrected by E. LLOYD Brexett, M.D. 18mo. price 68. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 
KESTEVEN, F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, revised, with Additions. Fep. 5s. 


GYMNASTS and GYMNASTICS. By Joun H. HowArD, late Pro- 
fessor of Gymnastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with 135 Woodeuts. Crown Svo. 108. θά, 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By RicHarp 


Dore. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With Sixtcen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Folio, 31s. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, B.A. SCULPTOR. 


EASTLAKE. ὅνο. 10s. 6d. 


The LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED by F. R. Pickersci1t, R.A. 
and Henry ALForD, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 4to, price 21s. cloth. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES 


LockE EASTLAKE, sometime President of the Royal Academy. Vot. ll. 
Svo. 148. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. By Wit1AM B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author; with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE and WORKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By WILLIAM B. ScoTT. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 


of Great Britain in the Year 1867. By G. A. MACFARREN. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 


Miss C. WinKWORTH; the tunes arranged by Prof. W. 8. BENNETT and 
Orro GOLDSCHMIDT. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 5s. elegantly bound in morocco, 

LYRA GERMANICA; the Christian Year. Translated by CATHERINE 
WryxwortH; with 125, Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A. 4to. 21s. 

LYRA GERMANICA; the Christian Life. Translated by CATHERINE 
WINKWORTH ; with about 200 Woodcut Lllustrations by J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21s. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 
Text selected by R. Prot; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 
J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 40. 42s. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 


and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. LEIGHTON, 
ἙΝ, Text selected by R. Praor. Imperial 8vo.31s. 6d. 


Edited by Lady 


SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, illustrated 


with 24 Silhouette: or Shadow-Pictures by P. KonEWKA, engraved on Wood 
by A. VOGEL. Folio, 31s. θα. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and JIluminated in the Missal Style by HENRY NoEL HUMPIREYS. 
Square post 8vo. 218. 
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SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. JAMESON. 


Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 818. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown ϑνο. 218. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 166 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 218. 


The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady EasTLAKE. Revised Edition, with $1 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown dvO. 42s. 


The useful Arts, Manufactures, ὅτο. 


DRAWING from NATURE. By Grorce Barnard, Professor of 
Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and 108 Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. price 25s. 

SWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by WYATT 
Parwortnu. Additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by 
O. Jewitt, and more than 100 other new Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS; being ἃ History of Sculpture in Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Italy. By C.C. PERKINS. With 30 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols. imperial Svo. 63s. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR VITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


and other Details. By CHARLES L. EastTLake, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 18s. 


The ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C.S. LOWNDES. Post Svo. 5s. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities. and for Engineering Students generally. By R. 
Wiis, M.A. F.BS. Xe. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. A new and enlarged Edition. vo. [Nearly ready. 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and ORNAMENTAL. 
By W. Henry Nortucort. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. S8vo. 18s. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by RosertT HURT, 
F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and fawiliar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts, 8 vols, me- 
dium 8vo. price £4 14s. 6d. ‘ 

HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, published with | the 
sanction of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company. and adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for 
India. By R. 8. CULLEY. Third Edition. 8vo. 32s. 6d. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE : comprising the 

and Practical. By E.Cresy,C.E. With above 3,000 Woodeuts. Svo. 428. Laying-out, Improvement, and Manazement of Landed Property, and the 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sir W. FarRBAIRN Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 

a ὃ 3 7 ᾿ 7 [ 
FBS. Second Edition, with 15 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. Woodeuts. Svo. 218. ‘ : "» 

Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
SrconD, and THIRD SERIES, with many Plates and Woodcuts. ὃ vols, Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
crown ὅνο. 10s. 6d, each. dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 218. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
By the same Author. New Edition preparing for publication. of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, poth at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised ina | Highth Edition, revised by J.C. MoRTON. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, ὄνο. 188. ie 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railwavsand Agriculture. By J. BOURNE, τὸς , ] Ag 
C.E. Eighth Edition; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. Religrous and Moral W ΟἽ ks. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 

Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 


Author, With 89 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. By E. HAROLD Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 168. 


Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming & ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SERMONS and CHARGES. With 


Key tothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 98. Additions and Corrections from MSS. and with Historical and other Ilus- 


BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its fetive Notes by the Rev. WILLIAM WEST, 8vo. 108. 
various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- BISHOP COTTON’S INSTRUCTIONS in the PRINCIPLES and 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam Practice of Christianity, intended chiefly as an introduction to Confirmation. 
Engine’ By Jonny BOURNE, C.B. New Edition, including many New Sixth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Examples, among which are several of the most remarkable ENGINES : reais . . 
exhibited in Paris in 1867; with 124 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
‘ Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. By 
3 TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Serew Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; with Notices 
poh ou Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and_Performance The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. Ww. J. 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By ΑΒΕ ; the Very Rev. 7. 5. Howson D.D. Dean of Chester :— 
J. Bourxez, ΟΕ. New Edition, with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to, 63s. ConyBEARE, M.A., and a parte a ee ae Ξ ——— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 
the most A pproved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 315. 6d. 


Illustrated by Working Drawings, and e nbodving a Critical Account of all . . . 
Projects of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, and Engines. By PEOPLE’S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Ἷ Maps. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 


Joun BouRNE.C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


forming One volume 4to. with about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 
A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Manufactures. By WILLIAM FeLxtn, F.LS. F.S.S. Royal 8vo. 218. Ancients. By JAMES SMITH, F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
νὰ eer E hacanpey ae os wag nen adapted from the last A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
Jermanu Edition of Professor KERL’s Metallurgy by W.CROOKES, F.R.S. &e. soto 2 y OT" Ὁ), is f Gloucester ἃ Bristol. 8V0- 
and B. ROHRIG, Ph.D. M.E. In Three Volumes, 8vo. with 855 Wood- Epistles. By O, 5. Rae D.D. Lord Bishop 0 Capen — 
cuts. VOL. I. price 31s.6d. Vou. IL. price 36s. Vot. III. price 31s. 6d. Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Third Edi- Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- ; ΔΙῚ 
porated, by W. CROOKES, Ἐπ. With 188 Woodcuts. ὅνο, 28s. Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
The ART of PERFUMERY; the History and Theory of Odours, and Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. θά. 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. PIEssB, F.C.S. Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Third Edition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. H 3 he Life of Lord J Christ: b . th 
Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the Historical Lectures rt pon i" Siar aa ποῖ esi meget eres ra 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s aie τ Lectures for 1869. By the, same ¢ 1 j » 
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EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 


from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By ALEXANDER ΚΕΙΤΗ, D.D, 


37th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square ὅνο, 12s. 6d.; also the 39th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 
The HISTORY and DESTINY of the WORLD and of the CHURCH, 


according to Scripture, By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
lllustrations, 10s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 


Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. 8. Davripson, D.D. 
LL.D. 2 vols. ϑνο. 30s. 


Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last revised 
throughout. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols, 8vo. 425, 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Author. Re-edited 
by the Rev. ΘΟῊΝ AyRE, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, witha Preface and an Appendix, by RussE1! 


MARTINEAU, M.A. Prof. of Hebrew in Manchester New Coll. London, 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTERHOOD and TEN YEARS 


in a Catholic Convent; an Autobiography. Post 8vo. 7s. θα. 


The LIFE of MARGARET MARY HALLAHAN, better known in 
the religious world by the name of Mother Margaret. By her RELIGIOUS 
CHILDREN. Second Edition. Svo. with Portrait, 10s. 

The SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Oswatp 
J. Reicuet, B.C.L. and M.A. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College, $vo. 

[ Nearly ready. 

The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived from the Holy Scrip- 


tures and from Primitive Antiquity, with an Introductory Epistle, By the 
Hon. CoLin LINDSAY. [Nearly ready. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Rooks, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, aud 
numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 10s. 6d. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Rev. W. WepsTER, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 

vols, Svo, £2 48. 

EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Prescott, M.A. Vou.I. Matthew and Mark; Vou. 11. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. 99. each. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotzenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal, People’s 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, 1s. each. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: Three Series of Essays on Questions 
of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. OrRBy SHIPLEY, 
M.A. Three Volumes, 8vo. price 15s. each, 


The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By T. W. Autres. Parts | 


and II. 8vo. price 12s. each Part. 
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ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By ARCHBISHOP Mannixe, D.D. 
Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. ' é 
CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Part I, 8 Philosophical Sketch 4 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By EDMUN Ἂ 
FYOULKES. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. i = 
i ivisi : tins, being a 1115- 
Christendom’s Divisions, Part IL. Greeks and La 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down tothe Reformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15s. ἘΠ 
The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDG ; 
or, History of the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 4 vols. 8vo. . 
The KEYS of ST. PETER; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. vi 14s. . 
ie dered as Revealing the 
The TYPES of GENESIS briefly considered — ve . 3 
Development of Human Nature. By ANDREW JUKES. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. : 
The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things, with some 


τ ee cnt 4 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration οἱ ti Scripture 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown ὅνο. 38. 0d. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. TEMPLE, D.D. the Rev. 


3 r γον. H. B. WILSON, 
_WiiiiaMs, B.D. the Rev. B. POWELL, M.A. the I 
BD. ΟὟ. GoopwIin, M.A. the Rev. M. Patrison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 


JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. By GrorcE Moore, 
M.D. M.B.C.P.L. &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By EvizaBEeTH M. SEWELL, 
Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 58. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 

ee Month Preparatory to Confirmation, a Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same Author. Fep. =z ; 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings 0 
Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. By the same Author. Fcp. 5s. 


Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions ay from 
the works of JEREMY TAYLOR. By the same Author. 32mo. 3s. 


THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and egprp eA 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Autbo 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 2 vols. fep. 12s. 6d. τ ae 
Β on peve 
The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and song 
Occasions of 8 Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. CALVERT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. θα. ' ᾿ " 
SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH: being Biographical τείνει 
of the Hymn- Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes at “οὐ 
Psalms and Hymns. By JosiaH MILLER, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ; ᾿ 
fiss C. WINK- 
LYRA GERMANICA, trans rsrgg ee ὃ 


wortH. First Sseres, Hymns for the 
SECOND SERIES, the Christian Life. 
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‘SPIRITUAL SONGS ’ for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By 7.85.8. MonsEtt, LL.D. Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

The Beatitudes: Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

His PRESENCE—not his MEMORY, 1855. By the same Author, 
in Memory of his Son. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 18. 

LYRA EUCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orpy SHIP- 
LEY, M.A. Second Edition. Fep. 5s. < 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fep. 5s. 


Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. By the same Editor. Fep. 5s. 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 


JamEs MARTINEAU. Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefully revised; the 
Two Series complete in One V olume. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, for the use of Members of 
the English Church. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY. 24mo. 3s. 6d. 
WHATELY’S Introductory Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 

18mo. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
Worship; being a Sequel to the ‘Lessons on Christian Evidences.’ By 
RicuHarp WuaTE ty, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 


Bishop HEBER. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. EDEN, 10 vols. 
price £5 5s. 


Travels, Voyages, ὅτο. 
ENGLAND to DELHI; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By JOHN 


MarueEsoy, Glasgow. Imperial 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations. 


CADORE; or, TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By Jostan GILBERT, one of 
the Authors of ‘The Dolomite Mountains. With Map, Facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations, Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION carried on by 
Order of the British Government during the years 1835, 1836, and 1837. 
eo Ags a a R. CHESNEY, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 24s. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN. Including 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By 
Doveras W. FRESHFIELD. With 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full 
page Wood Engravings, and 16 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 
By the Authoress of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag,’ &c. Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 


land and Tyrol with some Members of the ALPINE CLUB. From the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 300 lllustrations, 15s. _ 
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BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of ‘ A Voyage en Zigzag. With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. ApamMs-REILLY, ¥.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x L7in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in ἃ folding 
case, 12s. 6d. 

PIONEERING in THE PAMPAS; or, the First Four Years of a 
Settler’s Experience in the La Plata Camps. By BR. A. Seymour. Post 8vo. 
Second Edition, with Map, 6s. 

The PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches of the History of Paraguay, 
and of the Manners and Customs of the People; and Notes on the Military 
Engineering of the War. By GrorGE THOMPSON, C.E. With 8 Maps and 
Plans, and a Portrait of Lopez. Post 8vo. 12s. θα, 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By WILLIAM HowlItt. 2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 

NOTES on BURGUNDY. By Cuartes RicHarD WELD. Edited by 


his Widow ; with Portrait and Memoir. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. GILBERT and G. C. CHURCHILL, 
F.B.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
CHARLES PACKE. ond Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ALPINE GUIDE. By Joun Batt, M.R.LA. late President of 


the Alpine Club. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations :— 
Guide to the Eastern Alps, price 10s. 6d. 


Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. Price 6s. 6d. 


Guide to the Central Alps, including all the Oberland District. 7s.6d. 


Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price 1s. Rach of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine 

Guide may be had with this INTRODUCTION prefixed, price 18. extra. 

MEMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE in the 31th, 14th, 
and 15th Centuries ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of London, A.D. 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H.T. Rirey, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION. and CHAR- 
[ERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By GrorcE NorTor, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of Londou. ‘third Edition. 
Svo. 148. 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON ; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 
Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Sixty Years’ Personal 
Recollections. By Joun Trmss, F.S.A. New Edition, corrected aud en- 
larged. Svo. with Portrait, 21s. 
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The NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON ; or, Historical Associations 
of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown ὅνο. 218. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By αν Howitt. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25s. 


The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs, 


especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled from the Works of 


Commendatore G. B. De Rossi by the Rev. J. 8. NortucoreE, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. BrowNLow. With numerous Plans and other Illustrations. 
Svo. 318. 6d. 

PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and LANDES: their Sanctuaries 
and Shrines. By Denys SHyNE LAWLOR. Post 8vo. (In the press 

VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted 
by Ricuarp F. BURTON, F.RB.G.S. &c. With 33 Illustrations by Ernest 
Griset. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY REVERSED; being the History 
of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and Theological Novel. By OWEN 
Gower, of Gaybrook. 3 vols. post Svo. 318. 6d. 

THROUGH the NIGHT; a Tale of the Times. To which is added 
‘Onward, or a Summer Sketch.’ By WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 213. 

The GERMAN WORKING MAN; being an Account of the Daily 
Life, Amusements, and Unions for Culture and Material Progress of the 
Artisans of North and South Germany and Switzerland. By JAMES 
SAMUELSON. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


Works of Fiction. 
The WARDEN: a Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers : a Sequel to‘ The Warden.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 
STORIES and TALES by Exizasetu M. SEWELL, Author of ‘Amy 


Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single Volume. 


Amy HERBERT, 2s.6d. Ivors, 3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 88. 6d. 
EARL’s DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 58. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 48. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d, URSULA, 48. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep, 7s. 6d. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
After Life ; a Sequel to ‘ The Journal of a Home Life.’ Price 10s. 6d. 


UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the XIX CENTURY. Edited 
by E. M. SEWELL, Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Fep.8vo. 7s. 6d, 


DOCTOR HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs, Gascorcne, Author of 


‘The Next Door Neighbours,’ &c. Fep. Svo. 6s. 
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BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 


with Notes and Excursuses, New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 


Ancient Grecks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. WuyTe MELVILLE :— 


The GLADIATORS, 5s. HoitmsBy Hovsg, 5s. 
DigBy GRAND, 5s. Goop for NOTHING, 6s. 
KaTE COVENTRY, 58. The QUEEN’s M ARIES, 68. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. The INTERPRETER, 5s. 
TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By Georcr W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author’s 
Classical Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. ; 


A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 


By the same Author. Fep. 3s. 


OUR CHILDREN'S STORY, by one of their Gossips. By the Author 
of ‘ Voyage en Zigzag,’ * Pictures in Tyrol,’ &c. Small 4t ri ixty . 
trations by the Author, price 10s, 6d. ’ ine ri 


Poetry and The Drama. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, the only Editions contain- 
ing the Anthor’s last Copyright Additions :— Ἵ 
CABINET ΕΡΙΤΙΟΝ, 10 vols. fep. ϑνο. price 35s. 
SHAMROCK EDITION, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
Rupy EDITION, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, square crown 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 10s. 6d. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 


from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise’s De- 
signs (as above) reducedin Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d, 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 


Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations, Fep. 4to. 21s. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 


and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium i 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s. ὅγο, with 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Jvry and the Armada. By the 


Right Hon. Lorp MACAULAY. 16mo. 45. θά. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scuar¥F. Fecp. 4to. 218. 


Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome 
with the IJustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. θά, 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Ercu1ne Cus. Imperial 16mo. 78. θά, 


POEMS. By Jean INGELOW. Fifteenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
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